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TALES FROM SHAKESPEAR 


[Composed Jan.-Sept., 1806. Issued in two volumes entitled, 
Tales from Shakespear. Designed for the Use of Young Persons. By 
Charles Lamb, at the close of 1806 (date on title 1807). Second edition, 
1809. Text of 1809.] 


PREFACE 


TuHE following Tales are meant to be submitted to the 
young reader as an introduction to the study of Shakespear, 
for which purpose, his words are used whenever it seemed 
possible to bring them in; and in whatever has been added 
to give them the regular form of a connected story, dili- 
gent care has been taken to select such words as might 
least interrupt the effect of the beautiful English tongue 
in which he wrote: therefore words introduced into our 
language since his time have been as far as possible avoided. 

In those Tales which have been taken from the Tragedies, 
as my young readers will perceive when they come to see 
the source from which these stories are derived, Shake- 
spear’s own words, with little alteration, recur very fre- 
quently in the narrative as well as in the dialogue ; but in 
those made from the Comedies I found myself scarcely ever 
able to turn his words into the narrative form ; therefore 
I fear in them I have made use of dialogue too frequently 
for young people not used to the dramatic form of writing. 
But this fault, if it be as I fear a fault, has been caused 
by my earnest wish to give as much of Shakespear’s own 
words as possible : and if the ‘ He said’ and ‘ She said’, 
the question and the reply, should sometimes seem tedious 
to their young ears, they must pardon it, because it was 
the only way I knew of, in which I could give them a few 
hints and little foretastes of the great pleasure which awaits 
them in their elder years, when they come to the rich- 
treasures from which these small and valueless coins are 
extracted ; pretending to no other merit than as faint and 
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imperfect stamps of Shakespear’s matchless image. Faint 
and imperfect images they must be called, because the 
beauty of his language is too frequently destroyed by the 
necessity of changing many of his excellent words into words 
far less expressive of his true sense, to make it read some- 
thing like prose ; and even in some few places, where his 
blank verse is given unaltered, as hoping from its simple 
plainness to cheat the young readers into the belief that 
they are reading prose, yet still his language being trans- 
planted from its own natural soil and wild poetic garden, 
it must want much of its native beauty. 

I have wished to make these Tales easy reading for very 
young children. To the utmost of my ability I have 
constantly kept this in my mind ; but the subjects of most 
of them made this a very difficult task. It was no easy 
matter to give the histories of men and women in terms 
familiar to the apprehension of a very young mind. For 
young ladies too it has been my intention chiefly to write, 
because boys are generally permitted the use of their 
fathers’ libraries at a much earlier age than girls are, they 
frequently having the best scenes of Shakespear by heart, 
before their sisters are permitted to look into this manly 
book ; and therefore, instead of recommending these Tales 
to the perusal of young gentlemen who can read them so 
much better in the originals, I must rather beg their kind 
assistance in explaining to their sisters such parts as are 
hardest for them to understand; and when they have 
helped them to get over the difficulties, then perhaps they 
will read to them (carefully selecting what is proper for 
a young sister’s ear) some passage which has pleased them 
in one of these stories, in the very words of the scene from 
which it istaken ; and I trust they will find that the beauti- 
ful extracts, the select passages, they may chuse to give 
their sisters in this way, will be much better relished and 
understood from their having some notion of the general 
story from one of these imperfect abridgments :—!which 
if they be fortunately so done as to prove delightful to any 
of you, my young readers, I hope will have no worse effect 
‘upon you, than to make you wish yourselves a little older, 


1 The Preface, up to this point, was written by Mary Lamb ; the re- 
mainder by Charles. 
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that you may be allowed to read the Plays at full length 
(such a wish will be neither peevish nor irrational). When 
time and leave of judicious friends shall put them into your 
hands, you will discover in such of them as are here abridged 
(not to mention almost as many more which are left 
untouched) many surprising events and turns of fortune, - 
which for their infinite variety could not be contained in 
this little book, besides a world of sprightly and cheerful 
characters, both men and women, the humour of which 
I was fearful of losing if I attempted to reduce the length 
of them. 

What these Tales have been to you in childhood, that 
and much more it is my wish that the true Plays of Shake- 
spear may prove to you in older years—enrichers of the 
fancy, strengtheners of virtue, a withdrawing from all 
selfish and mercenary thoughts, a lesson of all sweet and 
honourable thoughts and actions, to teach you courtesy, 
benignity, generosity, humanity: for of examples, teaching | 
these virtues, his pages are full. 


THE TEMPEST 
[By Mary Lamp] 


THERE was a certain island in the sea, the only inhabitants 
of which were an old man, whose name was Prospero, and 
his daughter Miranda, a very beautiful young lady. She 
came to this island so young, that she had no memory of 
having seen any other human face than her father’s. 

They lived in a cave or cell, made out of a rock : it was 
divided into several apartments, one of which Prospero 
called his study ; there he kept his books, which chiefly 
treated of magic, a study at that time much affected by all 
learned men: and the knowledge of this art he found very 
useful to him ; for being thrown by a strange chance upon 
this island, which had been inchanted by a witch called 
Sycorax, who died there a short time before his arrival, 
Prospero, by virtue of his art, released many good spirits 
that Sycorax had imprisoned in the bodies of large trees, 
because they had refused to execute her wicked commands. 
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These gentle spirits were ever after obedient to the will. of 
Prospero. Of these Ariel was the chief. 

The lively little sprite Ariel had nothing mischievous in 
his nature, except that he took rather too much pleasure 
in tormenting an ugly monster called Caliban, for he owed 
him a grudge because he was the son of his old enemy 
Sycorax. This Caliban Prospero found in the woods, 
a strange mis-shapen thing, far less human in form than 
an ape: he took him home to his cell, and taught him to 
speak ; and Prospero would have been very kind to him, 
but the bad nature, which Caliban inherited from his mother 
Sycorax, would not let him learn any thing good or useful : 
therefore he was employed like a slave, to fetch wood, and 
do the most laborious offices ; and Ariel had the charge of 
compelling him to these services. 

When Caliban was lazy and neglected his work, Ariel 
(who was invisible to all eyes but Prospero’s) would come 
slyly and pinch him, and sometimes tumble him down in 
the mire ; and then Ariel, in the likeness of an ape, would 
make mouths at him. Then swiftly changing his shape, 
in the likeness of a hedgehog he would lie tumbling in 
Caliban’s way, who feared the hedgehog’s sharp quills would 
prick his bare feet. With a variety of such-like vexatious 
tricks Ariel would often torment him, whenever Caliban 
neglected the work which Prospero commanded him to do. 

Having these powerful spirits obedient to his will, Pros- 
pero could by their means command the winds, and the 
waves of the sea. By his orders they raised a violent storm, 
in the midst of which, and struggling with the wild sea- 
waves that every moment threatened to swallow it up, 
he shewed his daughter a fine large ship, which he told her 
was full of living beings like themselves. ‘O my dear 
father,’ said she, ‘if by your art you have raised this 
dreadful storm, have pity on their sad distress. See! the 
vessel will be dashed to pieces. Poor souls! they will all 
perish. If I had power, I would sink the sea beneath the 
earth, rather than the good ship should be destroyed, with 
all the precious souls within her.’ 

‘Be not so amazed, daughter Miranda,’ said Prospero ; 
‘there is no harm done. I have so ordered it, that no 
person in the ship shall receive any hurt. What Ihave done 
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has been in care of you, my dear child. You are ignorant 
who you are, or where you came from, and you know no 
more of me, but that I am your father, and live in this 
poor cave. Can you remember a time before you came to 
this cell ?. I think you cannot, for you were not then three 
years of age.’ 

“ Certainly I can, sir,’ replied Miranda. 

“By what ?’ asked Prospero; ‘ by any other house or 
person ? Tell me what you can remember, my child.’ 

Miranda said, ‘ It seems to me like the recollection of 
a dream. But had I not once four or five women who 
attended upon me ?’ 

Prospero answered, ‘You had, and more. How is it 
that this still lives in your mind ? Do you remember how 
you came here ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Miranda, ‘ I remember nothing more.’ 

‘ Twelve years ago, Miranda,’ continued Prospero, ‘I was 
duke of Milan, and you were a princess and my only heir. 
I had a younger brother, whose name was Antonio, to 
whom I trusted every thing ; and as I was fond of retire- 
ment and deep study, I commonly left the management 
of my state affairs to your uncle, my false brother (for so 
indeed he proved). I, neglecting all worldly ends, buried 
among my books, did dedicate my whole time to the 
bettering of my mind. My brother Antonio being thus in 
possession of my power, began to think himself the duke 
indeed. The opportunity I gave him of making himself 
popular among my subjects, awakened in his bad nature 
a proud ambition to deprive me of my dukedom ; this he 
soon effected with the aid of the king of Naples, a powerful 
prince, who was my enemy.’ 

* Wherefore,’ said Miranda, ‘did they not that boar 
destroy us ?’ 

‘My child,’ answered her father, ‘they durst not, so 
dear was the love that my people bore me. Antonio 
carried us on board a ship, and when we were some leagues 
out at sea, he forced us into a small boat, without either 
tackle, sail, or mast: there he left us, as he thought, to 
perish. But a kind lord of my court, one Gonzalo, who 
loved me, had privately placed in the boat, water, pro- 
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visions, apparel, and some books which I prize above my 
dukedom.’ 

‘O my father,’ said Miranda, ‘what a trouble must 
I have been to you then !’ 

‘No, my love,’ said Prospero, ‘ you were a little cherub 
that did preserve me. Your innocent smiles made me to 
bear up against my misfortunes. Our food lasted till we 
landed on this desert island, since when my chief delight 
has been in teaching you, Miranda, and well have you 
profited by my instructions.’ 

‘Heaven thank you, my dear father,’ said Miranda. 
‘Now pray tell me, sir, your reason for raising this sea- 
storm.’ 

‘Know then,’ said her father, ‘ that by means of this 
storm my enemies, the king of Naples, and my cruel brother, 
are cast ashore upon this island.’ 

Having so said, Prospero gently touched his daughter 
with his magic wand, and she fell fast asleep ; for the spirit 
Ariel just then presented himself before his master, to give 
an account of the tempest, and how he had disposed of the 
ship’s company; and, though the spirits were always 
invisible to Miranda, Prospero did not choose she should 
hear him holding converse (as would seem to her) with the 
empty air. 

‘Well, my brave spirit,’ said Prospero to Ariel, ‘ how 
have you performed your task ?’ 

Ariel gave a lively description of the storm, and of the 
terrors of the mariners ; and how the king’s son, Ferdinand, 
was the first who leaped into the sea; and his father 
thought he saw this dear son swallowed up by the waves, 
and lost. ‘ But he is safe,’ said Ariel, ‘in a corner of the 
isle, sitting with his arms folded sadly, lamenting the loss 
of-the king his father, whom he concludes drowned. Not 
a hair of his head is injured, and his princely garments, 
though drenched in the sea-waves, look fresher than before.’ 

‘'That’s my delicate Ariel,’ said Prospero. ‘ Bring him 
hither: my daughter must see this young prince. Where 
is the king, and my brother ?’ 

‘I left them’, answered Ariel, ‘searching for Ferdinand, 
whom they have little hopes of finding, thinking they saw 
him perish. Of the ship’s crew not one is missing ; though 
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each one thinks himself the only one saved : and the ship, 
though invisible to them, is safe in the harbour.’ 

‘ Ariel,’ said Prospero, ‘thy charge is faithfully per- 
formed : but there is more work yet.’ 

“Is there more work?’ said Ariel. ‘Let me remind 
you, master, you have promised me my liberty. I pray, 
remember, I have done you worthy service, told you no 
lies, made no mistakes, served you without grudge or 
grumbling.’ 

‘How now!’ said Prospero. ‘You do not recollect 
what a torment I freed you from. Have you forgot the 
wicked witch Sycorax, who with age and envy was almost 
bent double ? Where was she born? Speak ; tell me.’ 

‘Sir, in Algiers,’ said Ariel. 

‘O was she so?’ said Prospero. ‘I must recount what 
you have been, which I find you do not remember. This 
bad witch Sycorax, for her witchcrafts, too terrible to 
enter human hearing, was banished from Algiers, and here 
left by the sailors; and because you were a spirit too 
delicate to execute her wicked commands, she shut you up 
in a tree, where I found you howling. This torment, 
remember, I did free you from.’ 

‘Pardon me, dear master,’ said Ariel, ashamed to seem 
ungrateful ; ‘I will obey your commands.’ 

‘Do so,’ said Prospero, ‘and I will set you free.’ He 
then gave orders what farther he would have him do, and 
away went Ariel, first to where he had left Ferdinand, and 
found him still sitting on the grass in the same melancholy 
posture. 

‘O my young gentleman,’ said Ariel, when he saw him, 
‘I willsoonmove you. You must be brought, I find, for the 
lady Miranda to have a sight of your pretty person. Come, 
sir, follow me.’ He then began singing, 

Full fathom five thy father lies: 
Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Hark! now I hear them,—ding-dong, bell. 


_ This strange news of his lost father soon roused the 
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prince from the stupid fit into which he had fallen. He 
followed in amazement the sound of Ariel’s voice, till it 
led him to Prospero and Miranda, who were sitting under 
the shade of a large tree. Now Miranda had never seen 
a man before, except her own father. 

‘Miranda,’ said Prospero, ‘ tell me what you are looking 
at yonder.’ 

“O father,’ said Miranda, in a strange surprise, “surely 
that is a spirit. Lord! how it looks about! Believe me, 
sir, it is a beautiful creature. Is it not a spirit ?’ 

‘No, girl,’ answered her father; ‘it eats, and sleeps, 
and has senses such as we have. This young man you see 
was in the ship. He is somewhat altered by grief, or you 
might call him a handsome person. He has lost his com- 
panions, and is wandering about to find them.’ 

Miranda, who thought all men had grave faces and grey 
beards like her father, was delighted with the appearance 
of this beautiful young prince ; and Ferdinand, seeing such 
a lovely lady in this desert place, and from the strange 
sounds he had heard expecting nothing but wonders, 
thought he was upon an inchanted island, and that Miranda 
was the goddess of the place, and as such he began to 
address her. 

She timidly answered, she was no goddess, but a simple 
maid, and was going to give him an account of herself, 
when Prospero interrupted her. He was well pleased to 
find they admired each other, for he plainly perceived they 
had (as we say) fallen in love at first sight: but to try 
Ferdinand’s constancy, he resolved to throw some difficulties 
in their way: therefore advancing forward, he addressed 
the prince with a stern air, telling him, he came to the 
island as a spy, to take it from him who was the lord of 
it. ‘Follow me,’ said he, ‘I will tie you, neck and feet 
together. You shall drink sea-water ; shell-fish, withered 
roots, and husks of acorns, shall be your food.’ ‘ No,’ said 
Ferdinand, ‘I will resist such entertainment, till I see 
a more powerful enemy,’ and drew his sword; but Pros- 
pero, waving his magic wand, fixed him to the spot where 
he stood, so that he had no power to move. 

Miranda hung upon her father, saying, ‘Why are you 
so ungentle ? Have pity, sir; I will be his surety. This 
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is the second man I ever saw, and to me he seems a true 
one.’ 

‘Silence,’ said her father, ‘ one word more will make me 
chide you, girl! What! an advocate for an impostor! 
You think there are no more such fine men, having seen 
only him and Caliban. I tell you, foolish girl, most men 
as far excel this, as he does Caliban.’ This he said to 
prove his daughter’s constancy; and she replied, ‘My 
affections are most humble. I have no wish to see a 
goodlier man.’ 

“Come on, young man,’ said Prospero to the prince, 
‘you have no power to disobey me.’ 

‘I have -not indeed,’ answered Ferdinand; and not 
knowing that it was by magic he was deprived of all power 
of resistance, he was astonished to find himself so strangely 
compelled to follow Prospero; looking back on Miranda 
as long as he could see her, he said, as he went after Pros- 
pero into the cave, ‘ My spirits are all bound up, as if 
I were in a dream ; but this man’s threats, and the weak- 
ness which I feel, would seem light to me, if from my 
prison I might once a day behold this fair maid.’ 

Prospero kept Ferdinand not long confined within the 
cell: he soon brought out his prisoner, and set him a 
severe task to perform, taking care to let his daughter 
know the hard labour he had imposed on him, and then 
pretending to go into his study he secretly watched them 
both. 

Prospero had commanded Ferdinand to pile up some 
heavy logs of wood. King’s sons not being much used to 
laborious work, Miranda soon after found her lover almost 
dying with fatigue. ‘Alas!’ said she, ‘do not work so 
hard ; my father is at his studies, he is safe for these three 
hours: pray, rest yourself.’ 

‘O my dear lady,’ said Ferdinand, ‘I dare not. I must 
finish my task before I take my rest.’ 

‘If you will sit down,’ said Miranda, ‘I will carry your 
logs the while.’ But this Ferdinand would by no means 
agree to. Instead of a help, Miranda became a hindrance, 
for they began a long conversation, so that the business 
of log-carrying went on very slowly. 

Prospero, who had enjoined Ferdinand this task merely 
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as a trial of his love, was not at his books, as his daughter 
supposed, but was standing by them invisible, to overhear 
what they said. , 

Ferdinand inquired her name, which she told, saying it 
was against her father’s express command she did so. 

Prospero only smiled at this first instance of his daughter’s 
disobedience, for having by his magic art caused his daughter 
to fall in love so suddenly, he was not angry that she 
shewed her love by forgetting to obey his commands. And 
he listened well pleased to a long speech of Ferdinand’s, 
in which he professed to love her above all the ladies he 
ever saw. 

In answer to his praises of her beauty, which he said 
exceeded all the women in the world, she replied, ‘I do 
not remember the face of any woman, nor have I seen any 
more men than you, my good friend, and my dear father. 
How features are abroad, I know not; but believe me, 
sir, I would not wish any companion in the world but you, 
nor can my imagination form any shape but yours that 
I could like. But, sir, I fear I talk to you too freely, and 
my father’s precepts I forget.’ 

At this Prospero smiled, and nodded his head, as much 
as to say, ‘ This goes on exactly as I could wish ; my girl 
will be queen of Naples.’ 

And then Ferdinand, in another fine long speech (for 
young princes speak in courtly phrases), told the innocent 
Miranda he was heir to the crown of Naples, and that she 
should be his queen. 

‘Ah! sir,’ said she, ‘I am a fool to weep at what I am 
glad of. I will answer you in plain and holy innocence. 
I am your wife, if you will marry me.’ 

Prospero prevented Ferdinand’s thanks by appearing 
visible before them. 

‘Fear nothing, my child,’ said he; ‘I have overheard 
and approve of all you have said. And, Ferdinand, if 
I have too severely used you, I will make you rich amends 
by giving you my daughter. All your vexations were but 
my trials of your love, and you have nobly stood the 
test. Then as my gift, which your true love has worthily 
purchased, take my daughter, and do not smile that 
I boast she is above all praise.’ He then, telling them that 
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he had business which required his presence, desired they 
would sit down and talk together, till he returned; and 
this command Miranda seemed not at all disposed to 
disobey. 

When Prospero left them, he called his spirit Ariel, 
who quickly appeared before him, eager to relate what 
he had done with Prospero’s brother and the King of Naples. 
Ariel said, he bad left them almost out of their senses 
with fear, at the strange things he had caused them to 
see and hear. When fatigued with wandering about, and 
famished for want of food, he had suddenly set before 
them a delicious banquet, and then, just as they were 
going to eat, he appeared visible before them in the shape 
of a harpy, 1a voracious monster with wings, and the 
feast vanished away. ‘Then, to their utter amazement, 
this seeming harpy spoke to them, reminding them of 
their cruelty in driving Prospero from his dukedom, and 
leaving him and his infant daughter to perish in the sea ; 
saying, that for this cause these terrors were suffered to 
afflict them. 

The king of Naples, and Antonio the false brother, 
repented the injustice they had done to Prospero: and 
Ariel told his master he was certain their penitence was 
sincere, and that he, though a spirit, could not but pity 
them. 

‘Then bring them hither, Ariel,’ said Prospero : ‘ if you, 
who are but a spirit, feel for their distress, shall not I, who 
am a human being like themselves, have compassion on 
them? Bring them quickly, my dainty Ariel.’ 

Ariel soon returned with the king, Antonio, and old 
Gonzalo in their train, who had followed him, wondering 
at the wild music he played in the air to draw them on 
to his master’s presence. This Gonzalo was the same 
who had so kindly provided Prospero formerly with books 
and provisions, when his wicked brother left him, as he 
thought, to perish in an open boat in the sea. 

Grief and terror had so stupified their senses, that they 
did not know Prospero. He first discovered himself to 
the good old Gonzalo, calling him the preserver of his life ; 
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and then his brother and the king knew that he was the 
injured Prospero. 

Antonio with tears, and sad words of sorrow and true 
repentance, implored his brother’s forgiveness, and the 
king expressed his sincere remorse for having assisted 
Antonio to depose his brother: and Prospero forgave 
them; and, upon their engaging to restore his dukedom, 
he said to the king of Naples, ‘I have a gift in store for 
you too’; and opening a door, showed him his son Ferdi- 
nand, playing at chess with Miranda. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the father and the son 
at this unexpected meeting, for they each thought the 
other drowned in the storm. 

‘O wonder !’ said Miranda, ‘ what noble creatures these 
are! It must surely be a brave world that has such people 
Maite 

The king of Naples was almost as much astonished at 
the beauty and excellent graces of the young Miranda as 
his son had been. ‘ Who is this maid?’ said he; ‘she 
seems the goddess that has parted us, and brought us thus 
together.’ ‘No, sir,’ answered Ferdinand, smiling to find 
his father had fallen into the same mistake that he had 
done when he first saw Miranda, ‘she is a mortal, but by 
immortal Providence she is mine; I chose her when I could 
not ask you, my father, for your consent, not thinking 
you were alive. She is the daughter to this Prospero, who 
is the famous duke of Milan, of whose renown I have 
heard so much, but never saw him till now: of him I have 
received a new life: he has made himself to me a second 
father, giving me this dear lady.’ 

‘Then I must be her father,’ said the king; ‘but oh! how 
oddly will it sound, that I must ask my child forgiveness.’ 

“No more of that,’ said Prospero: ‘ let us not remember 
our troubles past, since they so happily have ended.’ And 
then Prospero embraced his brother, and again assured 
him of his forgiveness; and said that a wise, over-ruling 
Providence had permitted that he should be driven from 
his poor dukedom of Milan, that his daughter might inherit 
the crown of Naples, for that by their meeting in this 
desert island it had happened, that the king’s son had 
loved Miranda. 
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These kind words which Prospero spoke, meaning to 
comfort his brother, so filled Antonio with shame and 
remorse, that he wept and was unable to speak ; and the 
kind old Gonzalo wept to see this joyful reconciliation, and 
prayed for blessings on the young couple. 

Prospero now told them that their ship was safe in the 
harbour, and the sailors all on board her, and that he 
and his daughter would accompany them home the next 
morning. ‘In the meantime,’ says he, ‘ partake of such 
refreshments as my poor cave affords; and for your 
evening’s entertainment I will relate the history of my 
life from my first landing in this desert island.’ He then 
called for Caliban to prepare some food, and set. the cave 
in order ; and the company were astonished at the uncouth 
form and savage appearance of this ugly monster, who 
(Prospero said) was the only attendant he had to wait 
upon him. 

Before Prospero left the island, he dismissed Ariel from 
his service, to the great joy of that lively little spirit ; 
who, though he had been a faithful servant to his master, 
was always longing to enjoy his free liberty, to wander 
uncontrolled in the air, like a wild bird, under green trees, 
among pleasant fruits, and sweet-smelling flowers. ‘My 
quaint Ariel,’ said Prospero to the little sprite when he 
made him free, ‘ I shall miss you ; yet you shall have your 
freedom.’ ‘Thank you, my dear master,’ said Ariel ; 
‘but give me leave to attend your ship home with pros- 
perous gales, before you bid farewell to the assistance of 
your faithful spirit ; and then, master, when I am free, 
how merrily I shall live!’ Here Ariel sung this pretty 
song : 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie: 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back I do fly: 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

Prospero then buried deep in the earth his magical 
books, and wand, for he was resolved never more to make 
use of the magic art. And having thus overcome his 
enemies, and being reconciled to his brother and the king 
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of Naples, nothing now remained to complete his happiness, 
but to revisit his native land, to take possession of his 
dukedom, and to witness the happy nuptials of his daughter 
Miranda and prince Ferdinand, which the king said should 
be instantly celebrated with great splendour on their 
return to Naples. At which place, under the safe convoy 
of the spirit Ariel, they after a pleasant voyage soon arrived. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
[By Mary Lamp] 


THERE was a law in the city of Athens, which gave to 
its citizens the power of compelling their daughters to 
marry whomsoever they pleased: for upon a daughter’s 
refusing to marry the man her father had chosen to be 
her husband, the father was empowered by this law te 
cause her to be put to death ; but as fathers do not often 
desire the death of their own daughters, even though they 
do happen to prove a little refractory, this law was seldom 
or never put in execution, though pérhaps the young 
ladies of that city were not unfrequently threatened by 
their parents with the terrors of it. 

There was one instance, however, of an old man, whose 
name was Egeus, who actually did come before Theseus 
(at that time the reigning duke of Athens), to complain 
that his daughter Hermia, whom he had commanded to 
marry Demetrius, a young man of a noble Athenian 
family, refused to obey him, because she loved another 
young Athenian, named Lysander. Egeus demanded 
justice of Theseus, and desired that this cruel law might 
be put in force against his daughter. 

Hermia pleaded in excuse for her disobedience, that 
Demetrius had formerly professed love for her dear friend 
Helena, and that Helena loved Demetrius to distraction ; 
but this honourable reason which Hermia gave for not 
obeying her father’s command moved not the stern Egeus. 

Theseus, though a great and merciful prince, had no 
power to alter the laws of his country ; therefore he could 
only give Hermia four days to consider of it: and at the 
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end of that time, if she still refused to marry Demetrius, 
she was to be put to death. 

When Hermia was dismissed from the presence of the 
duke, she went to her lover Lysander, and told him the 
peril she was in, and that she must either give him up and 
marry Demetrius, or lose her life in four days. 

Lysander was in great affliction at hearing these evil 
tidings; but recollecting that he had an aunt who lived 
at some distance from Athens, and that at the place where 
she lived the cruel law could not be put in force against 
Hermia (this law not extending beyond the boundaries of 
the city), he proposed to Hermia, that she should steal out 
of her father’s house that night, and go with him to his aunt’s 
house, where he would marry her. ‘I will meet you,’ said 
Lysander, ‘in the wood a few miles without the city ; in 
that delightful wood, where we have so often walked with 
Helena in the pleasant month of May.’ 

To this proposal Hermia joyfully agreed; and she 
told no one of her intended flight but her friend Helena. 
Helena (as maidens will do foolish things for love) very 
ungenerously resolved to go and tell this to Demetrius, 
though she could hope no benefit from betraying her 
friend’s secret, but the poor pleasure of following her 
faithless lover to the wood ; for she well knew that Deme- 
trius would go thither in pursuit of Hermia. 

The wood, in which Lysander and Hermia proposed to 
meet, was the favourite haunt of those little beings known 
by the name of Fairies. 

Oberon the king, and Titania the queen, of the Fairies, 
with all their tiny train of followers, in this wood held 
their midnight revels. 

Between this little king and queen of sprites there hap- 
pened, at this time, a sad disagreement: they never met 
by moonlight in the shady walks of this pleasant wood, 
but they were quarrelling, till all their fairy elves would 
creep into acorn-cups and hide themselves for fear. 

The cause of this unhappy disagreement was Titania’s 
refusing to give Oberon a little changeling boy, whose 
mother had been Titania’s friend: and upon her death 
the fairy queen stole the child from its nurse, and brought 
him up in the woods. 
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The night on which the lovers were to meet in this 
wood, as Titania was walking with some of her maids of 
honour, she met Oberon attended by his train of fairy 
courtiers. 

‘Til met by moonlight, proud Titania,’ said the fairy 
king. The queen replied, ‘What, jealous Oberon, is it 
you? Fairies, skip hence ; I have forsworn his company.’ 
‘Tarry, rash fairy,’ said Oberon; ‘am not I thy lord ? 
Why does Titania cross her Oberon ? Give me your little 
changeling boy to be my page.’ 

‘Set your heart at rest,’ answered the queen; ‘ your 
whole fairy kingdom buys not the boy of me.’ She then 
left her lord in great anger. ‘ Well, go your way,’ said 
Oberon : ‘ before the morning dawns I will torment you for 
this injury.’ 

Obéron then sent for Puck, his chief favourite and privy 
counsellor. 

Puck (or, as he was sometimes called, Robin Goodfellow) 
was a shrewd and knavish sprite, that used to play comical 
pranks in the neighbouring villages; sometimes getting 
into the dairies and skimming the milk, sometimes plunging 
his light and airy form into the butter-churn, and while 
he was dancing his fantastic shape in the 1vessel, in vain 
the dairy-maid would labour to change her cream into 
butter: nor had the village swains any better success ; 
whenever Puck chose to play his freaks in the brewing- 
copper the ale was sure to be spoiled. When a few good 
neighbours were met to drink some comfortable ale together, 
Puck would jump into the bowl of ale in the likeness of 
a roasted crab, and when some old goody was going to 
drink, he would bob against her lips, and spill the ale over 
her withered chin; and presently after, when the same 
old dame was gravely seating herself to tell her neighbours 
a sad and melancholy story, Puck would slip her three- 
legged stool from~under her, and down toppled the poor old 
woman, and then the old gossips would hold their sides 
and laugh at her, and swear they never wasted a merrier 
hour. 

‘Come hither, Puck,’ said Oberon to this little merry 
wanderer of the night ; ‘ fetch me the flower which maids 
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eall Love in Idleness ; the juice of that little purple flower 
laid on the eyelids of those who sleep, will make them, when 
they awake, doat on the first thing they see. Some of the 
juice of that flower I will drop on the eyelids of my Titania, 
when she is asleep; and the first thing she looks upon 
when she opens her eyes she will fall in love with,even though 
it be a lion, or a bear, a meddling monkey, or a busy ape: 
and before I will take this charm from off her sight, which 
I can do with another charm I know of, I will make her 
give me that boy to be my page.’ 

Puck, who loved mischief to his heart, was highly 
diverted with this intended frolic of his master, and ran 
to seek the flower; and while Oberon was waiting the 
return of Puck, he observed Demetrius and Helena enter 
the woods: he overheard Demetrius reproaching Helena 
for following him, and after many unkind words on his 
part, and gentle expostulations from Helena, reminding 
him of his former love and professions of true faith to her, 
he left her (as he said) to the mercy of the wild beasts, and 
she ran after him as swiftly as she could. 

The fairy king, who was always friendly to true lovers, 
felt great compassion for Helena ; and perhaps, as Lysander 
said they used to walk by moonlight in this pleasant wood, 
Oberon might have seen Helena in those happy times when 
she was beloved by Demetrius. However that might be, 
when Puck returned with the little purple flower, Oberon 
said to his favourite, ‘ Take a part of this flower: there 
has been a sweet Athenian lady here, who is in love with 
a disdainful youth ; if you find him sleeping, drop some 
of the love-juice in his eyes, but contrive to do it when she 
is near him, that the first thing he sees when he awakes 
may be this despised lady. You will know the man by the 
Athenian garments which he wears.’ Puck promised to 
manage this matter very dexterously ; and then Oberon 
went, unperceived by Titania, to her bower, where she 
was preparing to go to rest. Her fairy bower was a bank, 
where grew wild thyme, cowslips, and sweet violets, under 
a canopy of woodbine, musk-roses, and eglantine. There 
Titania always slept some part of the night ; her coverlet 
the enamelled skin of a snake, which, though a small mantle, 
was wide enough to wrap-a fairy in. 
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He found Titania giving orders to her fairies, how they 
were to employ themselves while she slept. ‘ Some of you,’ 
said her majesty, ‘ must kill cankers in the musk-rose-buds, 
and some wage war with the bats for their leathern wings, 
to make my small elves coats; and some of you keep 
watch that the clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, come 
not near me : but first sing me tosleep.’ Then they began to 
sing this song :— 

You spotted snakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 

Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong, 
Come not near our Fairy Queen. 
Philomel, with melody, 

Sing in our sweet lullaby, 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, Iulla, lullaby : 
Never harm, nor spell, nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh ; 

So good night with lullaby. 


When the fairies had sung their queen asleep with this 
pretty lullaby, they left her, to perform the important 
services she had enjoined them: Oberon then softly 
drew near his Titania, and dropt some of the love-juice 
on her eye-lids, saying, 

What thou seest when thou dost wake, 

Do it for thy true-love take. ~ 


But to return to Hermia, who made her escape out of 
her father’s house that night, to avoid the death she was 
doomed to for refusing to marry Demetrius. When she 
entered the wood, she found her dear Lysander waiting 
for her, to conduct her to his aunt’s house; but before 
they had passed half through the wood, Hermia was so 
much fatigued, that Lysander, who was very careful of 
this dear lady, that had proved her affection for him even 
by hazarding her life for his sake, persuaded her to rest till 
morning on a bank of soft moss, and lying down himself 
on the ground at some little distance, they soon fell fast 
asleep. Here they were found by Puck, who seeing a hand- 
some young man asleep, and perceiving that his clothes 
were made in the Athenian fashion, and that a pretty lady 
was sleeping near him, concluded that this must be the 
Athenian maid and her disdainful lover whom Oberon 
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had sent him to seek ; and he naturally enough conjectured 
that, as they were alone together, she must be the first 
thing he would see when he awoke: so without more ado, 
he proceeded to pour some of the juice of the little purple 
flower into his eyes. But it so fell out, that Helena came 
that way, and, instead of Hermia, was the first object 
Lysander beheld when he opened his eyes: and strange 
to relate, so powerful was the love-charm, all his love for 
Hermia vanished away, and Lysander fell in love with 
Helena. 

Had he first seen Hermia when he awoke, the blunder 
Puck committed would have been of no consequence, for 
he could not love that faithful lady too well; but for poor 
Lysander to be forced by a fairy love-charm to forget his 
own true Hermia, and to run after another lady, and leave 
Hermia asleep quite alone in a wood at midnight, was a sad 
chance indeed. : 

Thus this misfortune happened. Helena, as has been 
before related, endeavoured to keep pace with Demetrius 
when he ran away so rudely from her; but she could not 
continue this unequal race long, men being always better 
runners in a long race than ladies. Helena soon lost sight 
of Demetrius; and as she was wandering about dejected 
and forlorn, she arrived at the place where Lysander was 
sleeping. ‘ Ah!’ said she, ‘ this is Lysander lying on the 
ground: is he dead or asleep?’ Then gently touching 
him, she said, ‘ Good sir, if you are alive, awake.’ Upon 
this Lysander opened his eyes, and (the love-charm begin- 
ning to work) immediately addressed her in terms of 
extravagant love and admiration ; telling her, she as much 
excelled Hermia in beauty as a dove does a raven, and that 
he would run through fire for her sweet sake ; and many 
more such lover-like speeches. Helena, knowing Lysander 
was her friend Hermia’s lover, and that he was solemnly 
engaged to marry her, was in the utmost rage when she 
heard herself addressed in this manner; for she thought 
(as well she might) that Lysander was making a jest of 
her. ‘Oh!’ said she, ‘ why was I born to be mocked and 
scorned by every one ? Is it not enough, is it not enough, 
young man, that I can never get a sweet look or a kind 
word from Demetrius ; but you, sir, must pretend in this 
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disdainful manner to court me ? I thought, Lysander, you 
were a lord of more true gentleness.’ Saying these words 
in great anger, she ran away; and Lysander followed her, 
quite forgetful of his own Hermia, who was still asleep. 

When Hermia awoke, she was in a sad fright at finding 
herself alone. She wandered about the wood, not knowing 
what was become of Lysander, or which way to go to 
seek for him. In the mean time Demetrius not being able 
to find Hermia and his rival Lysander, and fatigued with 
his fruitless search, was observed by Oberon fast asleep. 
Oberon had learned by some questions he had asked of 
Puck, that he had applied the love-charm to the wrong 
person’s eyes; and now, having found the person first 
intended, he touched the eyelids of the sleeping Demetrius 
with the love-juice, and he instantly awoke ; and the first 
thing he saw being Helena, he, as Lysander had done 
before, began to address love-speeches to her: and just 
at that moment Lysander, followed by Hermia (for through 
Puck’s unlucky mistake it was now become Hermia’s turn 
to run after her lover), made his appearance ; and then 
Lysander and Demetrius, both speaking together, made 
love to Helena, they being each one under the influence 
of the same potent charm. 

The astonished Helena thought that Demetrius, Lysander, 
and her once dear friend Hermia, were all in a plot together 
to make a jest of her. 

Hermia was as much surprised as Helena: she knew 
not why Lysander and Demetrius, who both before loved 
her, were now become the lovers of Helena ; and to Hermia 
the matter seemed to be no jest. 

The ladies, who before had always been the dearest of 
friends, now fell to high words together. 

*“Unkind Hermia,’ said Helena, ‘it is you have set 
Lysander on, to vex me with mock praises ; and your other 
lover Demetrius, who used almost to spurn me with his foot, 
have you not bid him call me Goddess, Nymph, rare, 
precious, and celestial ? He would not speak thus to me 
whom he hates, if you did not set him on to make a jest 
of me. Unkind Hermia, to join with men in scorning your 
poor friend. Have you forgot our school-day friendship ? 
How often, Hermia, have we two, sitting on one cushion, 
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both singing one song, with our needles working the same 
flower, both on the same sampler wrought; growing up 
together in fashion of a double cherry, scarcely seeming 
parted ? Hermia, it is not friendly in you, itis not maidenly, 
to join with men in scorning your poor friend.’ 

“I am amazed at your passionate words,’ said Hermia : 
“I scorn you not; it seems you scorn me.’ ‘ Aye, do,’ 
returned Helena, ‘ persevere; counterfeit serious looks, 
and make mouths at me when I turn my back ; then wink 
at each other, and hold the sweet jest up. If you had any 
pity, grace, or manners, you would not use me thus.’ 

While Helena and Hermia were speaking these angry 
words to each other, Demetrius and Lysander left them, to 
fight together in the wood for the love of Helena. 

When they found the gentlemen had left them, they 
departed, and once more wandered weary in the wood in 
search of their lovers. 

As soon as they were gone, the fairy king, who with 
little Puck had been listening to their quarrels, said to 
him, ‘ This is your negligence, Puck; or did you do this 
wilfully ?’ ‘ Believe me, king of shadows,’ answered Puck, 
‘it was a mistake: did not you tell me I should know the 
man by his Athenian garments ? However, I am not sorry 
this has happened, for I think their jangling makes excel- 
lent sport.’ ‘ You heard’, said Oberon, ‘ that Demetrius 
and Lysander are gone to seek a convenient place to fight 
in. I command you to overhang the night with a thick 
fog, and lead these quarrelsome lovers so astray in the 
dark, that they shall not be able to find each other. Coun- 
terfeit each of their voices to the other, and with bitter 
taunts provoke them to follow you, while they think it is 
their rival’s tongue they hear. See you do this, till they 
are so weary they can go no farther; and when you find 
they are asleep, drop the juice of this other flower into 
Lysander’s eyes, and when he awakes he will forget his 
new love for Helena, and return to his old passion for 
Hermia; and then the two fair ladies may each one be 
happy with the man she loves, and they will think all that 
has passed a vexatious dream. About this quickly, Puck ; 
and I will go and see what sweet love my Titania has 
found.’ 


Se ne 
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Titania was still sleeping, and Oberon seeing a clown | 
near her, who had lost his way in the wood, and was like- 
wise asleep : ‘ This fellow’, said he, ‘ shall be my Titania’s 
true-love*; and clapping an ass’s head over the clown’s, 
it seemed to fit him as well as if it had grown upon his own 
shoulders. Though Oberon fixed the ass’s head on very 
gently, it awakened him, and rising up, unconscious of 
what Oberon had done to him, he went towards the bower 
where the fairy queen slept. 

‘Ah! what angel is that I see ?* said Titania, opening 
her eyes, and the juice of the little purple flower beginning 
to take effect ; ‘ Are you as wise as you are beautiful ?° 

‘ Why, mistress,” said the foolish clown, ‘if I have wit 
enough to find the way out of this wood, I have enough 
to serve my turn.’ 

* Out of the wood do not desire to go,” said the enamoured 
queen. ‘I am a spirit of no commen rate. [I leve you. 
Go with me, and I will give you fairies to attend upon 
you.” 

She then called four of her fairies; their names were, 
Pease-blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-seed. 

* Attend’, said the queen, ‘ upon this sweet gentleman ; 
hop in his walks, and gambol in his sight; feed him with 
grapes and apricots, and steal for him the honey-bags from 
the bees. Come, sit with me’, said she to the clown, ‘and 
let me play with your amiable hairy cheeks, my beautiful 
ass! and kiss your fair large ears, my gentle joy !° 

* Where is Pease-blossom?* said the ass-headed clown : 
not much regarding the fairy queen's courtship, but very 
proud of his new attendants. 

* Here, sir,’ said little Pease-blossom. 

* Scratch my head,’ said the clown. * Where is Cobweb ?° 

* Here, sir, said Cobweb. => 

“Good Mr. Cobweb,’ said the foolish clown, * kill me the 
red humble-bee on the top of that thistle yonder; and, 
good Mr. Cobweb, bring me the honey-bag. Do not fret 
yourself too much in the action, Mr. Cobweb, and take 
care the honey-bag break not; I should be sorry to have 
you overflown with a honey-bag. Where is Mustard-seed ?” 

* Here, sir,” said Mustard-seed ; * what is your will ?° 

* Nothing,” said the clown, * good Mr. Mustard-seed, but 
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to help Mr, Pease-blossom to scratch : I must go to a bar- 
ber’s, Mr. Mustard-seed, for methinks I am marvellous 
hairy about the face.’ 

‘My sweet love,’ said the queen, ‘ what will you have to 
eat ? I have a venturous fairy shall seek the squirrel’s 
hoard, and fetch you some new nuts.’ 

“I had rather have a handful of dried pease,’ said the 
clown, who with his ass’s head had got an ass’s appetite. 
* But, | pray, let none of your people disturb me, for J have 
a mind to sleep.’ 

“Sleep, then,’ said the queen, ‘ and I will wind you in 
my arms. O how I love you! bow I doat upon you !’ 

When the fairy king saw the clown sleeping in the arms 
of his queen, he advanced within her sight, and reproached 
her with having lavished her favours upon an ass. 

This she could not deny, as the clown was then sleeping 
within her arms, with his ass’s head crowned by her with 
flowers. 

When Oberon had teased her for some time, he again 
demanded the changeling-boy; which she, ashamed of 
being discovered by her lord with her new favourite, did 
not dare to refuse him. 

Oberon, having thus obtained the little boy he had so 
long wished for to be his page, took pity on the disgraceful 
situation into which, by his merry contrivance, he had 
brought his Titania, and threw some of the juice of the 
other flower into her eyes ; and the fairy queen immediately 
recovered her senses, and wondered at her late dotage, 
saying how she now loathed the sight of the strange monster. 

Oberon likewise took the ass’s head from off the clown, 
and left him to finish his nap with his own fool’s head upon 
his shoulders. 

Oberon and his Titania being now perfectly reconciled, 
he related to her the history of the lovers, and their mid- 
night quarrels; and she agreed to go with him, and see 
the end of their adventures. 

The fairy king and queen found the lovers and their fair 
ladies, at no great distance from each other, sleeping on 
a grass-plot ; for Puck, to make amends for his former 
mistake, had contrived with the utmost diligence to bring 
them all to the same spot, unknown to each other ; and he 
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had carefully removed the charm from off the eyes of 
Lysander with the antidote the fairy king gave to him. 

Hermia first awoke, and finding her lost Lysander asleep 
so near her, was looking at him, and wondering at his 
strange inconstancy. Lysander presently opening his 
eyes, and seeing his dear Hermia, recovered his reason 
which the fairy-charm had before clouded, and with his 
reason his love for Hermia; and they began to talk over 
the adventures of the night, doubting if these things had 
really happened, or if they had both been dreaming the 
same bewildering dream. 

Helena and Demetrius were by this time awake; and 
a sweet sleep having quieted Helena’s disturbed and angry 
spirits, she listened with delight to the professions of love 
which Demetrius still made to her, and which, to her 
surprise as well as pleasure, she began to perceive were 
sincere. 

These fair night-wandering ladies, now no longer rivals, 
became once more true friends ; all the unkind words which 
had past were forgiven, and they calmly consulted together 
what was best to be done in their present situation. It was 
soon agreed that, as Demetrius had given up his pretensions 
to Hermia, he should endeavour to prevail upon her father 
to revoke the cruel sentence of death which had been 
passed against her. Demetrius was preparing to return 
to Athens for this friendly purpose, when they were sur- 
prised with the sight of Egeus, Hermia’s father, who came 
to the wood in pursuit of his runaway daughter. 

When Egeus understood that Demetrius would not now 
marry his daughter, he no longer opposed her marriage 
with Lysander, but gave his consent that they should be 
wedded on the fourth day from that time, being the same 
day on which Hermia had been condemned to lose her life ; 
and on that same day Helena joyfully agreed to marry 
her beloved and now faithful Demetrius. 

The fairy king and queen, who were invisible spectators 
of this reconciliation, and now saw the happy ending of 
the lovers’ history brought about through the good offices 
of Oberon, received so much pleasure, that these kind 
spirits resolved to celebrate the approaching nuptials with 
sports and revels throughout their fairy kingdom. 


~ 
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And now, if any are offended with this story of fairies and 
their pranks, as judging it incredible and strange, they 
have only to think that they have been asleep and dream- 
ing, and that all these adventures were visions which they 
saw in their sleep: and I hope none of my readers will be 
so unreasonable as to be offended with a pretty harmless 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


THE WINTER’S TALE 
[By Mary Lamp] 


Lrontes, king of Sicily, and his queen, the beautiful 
and virtuous Hermione, once lived in the greatest harmony 
together. So happy was Leontes in the love of this excel- 
lent lady, that he had no wish ungratified, except that he 
sometimes desired to see again, and to present to his 
queen, his old companion and_ school-fellow, Polixenes, 
king of Bohemia. Leontes and Polixenes were brought up 
together from their infancy, but being by the death of 
their fathers called to reign over their respective kingdoms, 
they had not met for many years, though they frequently 
interchanged gifts, letters, and loving embassies. 

At length, after repeated invitations, Polixenes came 
from Bohemia to the Sicilian court, to make his friend 
Leontes a visit. 

At first this visit gave nothing but pleasure to Leontes. 
He recommended the friend of his youth to the queen’s 
particular attention, and seemed in the presence of his 
dear friend and old companion to have his felicity quite 
completed. They talked over old times ; their school-days 
and their youthful pranks were remembered, and recounted 
to Hermione, who always took a cheerful part in these 
conversations. 

When after a long stay Polixenes was preparing to 
depart, Hermione, at the desire of her husband, joined 
her intreaties to his that Polixenes would prolong his 
visit. 

And now began this good queen’s sorrow ; for Polixenes 
refusing to stay at the request of Leontes, was won over 
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by Hermione’s gentle and persuasive words to put off his 
departure for some weeks longer. Upon this, although 
Leontes had so long known the integrity and honourable 
principles of his friend Polixenes, as well as the excellent 
disposition of his virtuous queen, he was seized with an 
ungovernable jealousy. Every attention Hermione showed 
to Polixenes, though by her husband’s particular desire, 
and merely to please him, increased the unfortunate king’s 
malady ; and from being a loving and a true friend, and 
the best and fondest of husbands, Leontes became suddenly 
a savage and inhuman monster. Sending for Camillo, one 
of the lords of his court, and telling him of the suspicion 
he entertained, he commanded him to poison Polixenes. 

Camillo was a good man; and he, well knowing that 
the jealousy of Leontes had not the slightest foundation 
in truth, instead of poisoning Polixenes, acquainted him 
with the king his master’s orders, and agreed to escape 
with him out of the Sicilian dominions; and Polixenes, 
with the assistance of Camillo, arrived safe in his own 
kingdom of Bohemia, where Camillo lived from that time 
in the king’s court, and became the chief friend and favourite 
of Polixenes. 

The flight of Polixenes enraged the jealous Leontes still 
more; he went to the queen’s apartment, where the good 
lady was sitting with her little son Mamillus, who was just 
beginning to tell one of his best stories to amuse his mother, 
when the king entered, and taking the child away, sent 
Hermione to prison. 

Mamillus, though but a very young child, loved his 
mother tenderly ; and when he saw her so dishonoured, 
and found she was taken from him to be put into a prison, 
he took it deeply to heart, and drooped and pined away 
by slow degrees, losing his appetite and his sleep, till it 
was thought his grief would kill him. 

The king, when he had sent his queen to prison, com- 
manded Cleomenes and Dion, two Sicilian lords, to go to 
Delphos, there to inquire of the oracle at the temple of 
Apollo, if his queen had been unfaithful to him. 

When Hermione had been a short time in prison, she 
was brought to bed of a daughter; and the poor lady 
received much comfort from the sight of her pretty baby, 
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and she said to it, ‘ My poor little prisoner, I am as innocent 
as you are.’ 

Hermione had a kind friend in the noble-spirited Paulina, 
who was the wife of Antigonus, a Sicilian lord; and when 
the lady Paulina heard her royal mistress was brought to 
bed, she went to the prison where Hermione was confined ; 
and she said to Emilia, a lady who attended upon Her- 
mione, ‘I pray you, Emilia, tell the good queen, if her 
majesty dare trust me with her little babe, I will carry it 
to the king its father ; we do not know how he may soften 
at the sight of his innocent child.’ ‘ Most worthy madam,’ 
replied Emilia, ‘I will acquaint the queen with your noble 
offer; she was wishing to-day that she had any friend 
who would venture to present the child to the king.’ ‘ And 
tell her’, said Paulina, ‘that I will speak boldly to Leontes 
in her defence.’ ‘May you be for ever blessed’, said 
Emilia, ‘for your kindness to our gracious queen!’ Emilia 
then went to Hermione, who joyfully gave up her baby to 
the care of Paulina, for she had feared that no one would 
dare venture to present the child to its father. 

Paulina took the new-born infant, and forcing herself 
into the king’s presence, notwithstanding her husband, 
fearing the king’s anger, endeavoured to prevent her, she 
laid the babe at its father’s feet, and Paulina made a noble 
speech to the king in defence of Hermione, and she re- 
proached him severely for his nhumanity,and implored him 
to have mercy on his innocent wife and child. But Paulina’s 
spirited remonstrances only aggravated Leontes’s dis- 
pleasure, and he ordered her husband Antigonus to take 
her from his presence. 

When Paulina went away, she left the little baby at its 
father’s feet, thinking, when he was alone with it, he 
would look upon it, and have pity on its helpless innocence. 

The good Paulina was mistaken ; for no sooner was she 
gone than the merciless father ordered Antigonus, Paulina’s 
husband, to take the child, and carry it out to sea, and 
leave it upon some desert shore to perish. 

Antigonus, unlike the good Camillo, too well obeyed the 
orders of Leontes; for- he immediately carried the child 
on ship-board, and put out to sea, intending to leave it 
on the first desert coast he could find. 
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So firmly was the king persuaded of the guilt of Her- 
mione, that he would not wait for the return of Cleomenes 
and Dion, whom he had sent to consult the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphos; but before the queen was recovered 
from her lying-in, and from her grief for the loss of her 
precious baby, he had her brought to a public trial before 
all the lords and nobles of his court. And when all the 
great lords, the judges, and all the nobility of the land 
were assembled together to try Hermione, and that unhappy 
queen was standing as a prisoner before her subjects to 
receive their judgment, Cleomenes and Dion entered the 
assembly, and presented to the king the answer of the 
oracle sealed up; and Leontes commanded the seal to be 
broken, and the words of the oracle to be read aloud, and 
these were the words :— Hermione ts innocent, Polixenes 
blameless, Camillo a true subject, Leontes a jealous tyrant, 
and the king shall live without an heir tf that which is lost be 
not found.’ The king would give no credit to the words of 
the oracle: he said it was a falsehood invented by the 
queen’s friends, and he desired the judge to proceed in 
the trial of the queen; but while Leontes was speaking, 
a man entered and told him that the prince Mamillus, 
hearing his mother was to be tried for her life, struck with 
grief and shame, had suddenly died. 

Hermione, upon hearing of the death of this dear affec- 
tionate child, who had lost his life in sorrowing for her 
misfortune, fainted; and Leontes, pierced to the heart 
by the news, began to feel pity for his unhappy queen, and 
he ordered Paulina, and the ladies who were her attendants, 
to take her away, and use means for her recovery. Paulina 
aoe returned, and told the king that Hermione was 
dead. 

When Leontes heard that the queen was dead, he repented 
of his cruelty to her ; and now that he thought his ill usage 
had broken Hermione’s heart, he believed her innocent ; 
and he now thought the words of the oracle were true, as 
he knew ‘if that which was lost was not found’, 
which he concluded was his young daughter, he should be 
without an heir, the young prince Mamillus being dead; 
and he would give his kingdom now to recover his lost 
daughter: and Leontes gave himself up to remorse, and 
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paced many years in mournful thoughts and repentant 
grief. 

The ship in which Antigonus carried the infant princess 
out to sea was driven by a storm upon the coast of Bohemia, 
the very kingdom of the good king Polixenes. Here 
Antigonus landed, and here he left the little baby. 

Antigonus never returned to Sicily to tell Leontes where 
he had left his daughter, for as he was going back to the 
ship, a bear came out of the woods, and tore him to pieces ; 
a just punishment on him for obeying the wicked order of 
Leontes. 

The child was dressed in rich clothes and jewels; for 
Hermione had made it very fine when she sent it to Leontes, 
and Antigonus had pinned a paper to its mantle, with the 
name of Perdita written thereon, and words obscurely 
intimating its high birth and untoward fate. 

This poor deserted baby was found by a shepherd. He 
was a humane man, and so he carried the little Perdita 
home to his wife, who nursed it tenderly: but poverty 
tempted the shepherd to conceal the rich prize he had 
found ; therefore he Jeft that part of the country, that no 
one might know where he got his riches, and with part of 
Perdita’s jewels he bought herds of sheep, and became 
a wealthy shepherd. He brought up Perdita as his own 
child, and she knew not she was any other than a shepherd’s 
daughter. 

The little Perdita grew up a lovely maiden ; and though 
she had no better education than that of a shepherd’s 
daughter, yet so did the natural graces she inherited from 
her royal mother shine forth in her untutored mind, that 
no one from her behaviour would have known she had not 
been brought up in her father’s court. 

Polixenes, the king of Bohemia, had an only son, whose 
name was Florizel. As this young prince was hunting 
near the shepherd’s dwelling, he saw the old man’s supposed 
daughter; and the beauty, modesty, and queen-like 
deportment of Perdita caused him instantly to fall in love 
with her. He soon, under the name of Doricles, and in 
the disguise of a private gentleman, became a constant 
visitor at the old shepherd’s house. 

Florizel’s frequent absences from court alarmed Polixenes ; 
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and setting people to watch his son, he discovered his love 
for the shephera’s fair daughter. 

Polixenes then called for Camillo, the faithful Camillo, 
who had preserved his life from the fury of Leontes; and 
desired that he would accompany him to the house of the 
shepherd, the supposed father of Perdita. 

Polixenes and Camillo, both in disguise, arrived at the 
old shepherd’s dwelling while they were celebrating the 
feast of sheep-shearing ; and though they were strangers, 
yet at the sheep-shearing every guest being made welcome, 
they were invited to walk in, and join in the general festivity. 

Nothing but mirth and jollity was going forward. Tables 
were spread, and great preparations were making for the 
rustic feast. Some lads and lasses were dancing on the 
green before the house, while others of the young men 
were buying ribbands, gloves, and such toys, of a pedlar 
at the door. 

While this busy scene was going forward, Florizel and 
Perdita sat quietly in a retired corner, seemingly more 
pleased with the conversation of each other, than desirous 
of engaging in the sports and silly amusements of those 
around them. 

The king was so disguised that it was impossible his son 
could know him; he therefore advanced near enough to 
hear the conversation. The simple yet elegant manner in 
which Perdita conversed with his son did not a little sur- 
prise Polixenes: he said to Camillo, ‘ This is the prettiest 
low-born lass I ever saw; nothing she does or says but 
looks like something greater than herself, too noble for 
this place.’ 

Camillo replied, ‘ Indeed she is the very queen of curds 
and cream.’ 

‘Pray, my good friend,’ said the king to the old shepherd, 
‘what fair swain is that talking with your daughter ?’ 
‘They call him Doricles,’ replied the shepherd. ‘ He says 
he loves my daughter; and to speak truth, there is not 
a kiss to choose which loves the other best. If youn 
Doricles can get her, she shall bring him that he little 
dreams of’: meaning the remainder of Perdita’s jewels ; 
which, after he had bought herds of sheep with part of 
them, he had carefully hoarded up for her marriage-portion. 
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Polixenes then addressed his son. ‘How now, young 
man!’ said he: ‘ your heart seems full of something that 
takes off your mind from feasting. When I was young 
I used to load my love with presents ; but you have let the 
pedlar go, and have bought your lass no toy.’ 

The young prince, who little thought he was talking to 
the king his father, replied, ‘ Old sir, she prizes not such 
trifles ; the gifts which Perdita expects from me are locked 
up in my heart.’ Then turning to Perdita, he said to her, 
‘O hear me, Perdita, before this ancient gentleman, who 
it seems was once himself a lover; he shall hear what 
I profess.’ Florizel then called upon the old stranger to 
be a witness to a solemn promise of marriage which he 
made to Perdita, saying to Polixenes, ‘I pray you, mark 
our contract.’ 

* Mark your divorce, young sir,’ said the king, discovering 
himself. Polixenes then reproached his son for daring to 
contract himself to this low-born maiden, calling Perdita 
‘shepherd’s-brat, sheep-hook’, and other disrespectful 
names ; and threatening, if ever she suffered his son to see 
her again, he would put her, and the old shepherd her 
father, to a cruel death. 

The king then left them in great wrath, and ordered 
Camillo to follow him with prince Florizel. 

When the king had departed, Perdita, whose royal nature 
was roused by Polixenes’s reproaches, said, ‘Though we 
are all undone, I was not much afraid; and once or 
twice I was about to speak, and tell him plainly that the 
self-same sun which shines upon his palace, hides not his 
face from our cottage, but looks on both alike.’ Then 
sorrowfully she said, ‘ But now I am awakened from this 
dream, I will queen it no farther. Leave me, sir; I will go 
milk my ewes, and weep.’ 

The kind-hearted Camillo was charmed with the spirit 
and propriety of Perdita’s behaviour ; and perceiving that 
the young prince was too deeply in love to give up his 
mistress at the command of his royal father, he thought of 
a way to befriend the lovers, and at the same time to execute 
a favourite scheme he had in his mind. 

Camillo had long known that Leontes, the king of Sicily, 
was become a true penitent ; and though Camillo was now 
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the favoured friend of king Polixenes, he could not help 
wishing once more to see his late royal master and his 
native home. He therefore proposed to Florizel and: 
Perdita, that they should accompany him to the Sicilian 
court, where he would engage Leontes should protect them, 
till through his mediation they could obtain pardon from 
Polixenes, and his consent to their marriage. 

To this proposal they joyfully agreed ; and Camillo, who 
conducted every thing relative to their flight, allowed the 
old shepherd to go along with them. 

The shepherd took with him the remainder of Perdita’s 
jewels, her baby clothes, and the paper which he had found 
pinned to her mantle. 

After a prosperous voyage, Florizel and Perdita, Camillo 
and the old shepherd, arrived in safety at the court of 
Leontes. Leontes, who still mourned his dead Hermione 
and his lost child, received Camillo with great kindness, 
and gave a cordial welcome to prince Florizel. But Perdita, 
whom Florizel introduced as his princess, seemed to engross 
all Leontes’ attention: perceiving a resemblance between 
her and his dead queen Hermione, his grief broke out 
afresh, and he said, such a lovely creature might his own 
daughter have been, if he had not so cruelly destroyed her. 
‘And then too’, said he to Florizel, ‘I lost the society and 
friendship of your brave father, whom I now desire more 
than my life once again to look upon.’ 

When the old shepherd heard how much notice the king 
had taken of Perdita, and that he had lost a daughter, who 
was exposed in infancy, he fell to comparing the time when 
he found the little Perdita with the manner of its exposure, 
the jewels and other tokens of its high birth ; from all which 
it was impossible for him not to conclude, that Perdita and 
the king’s lost daughter were the same. 

Florizel and Perdita, Camillo and the faithful Paulina, 
were present when the old shepherd related to the king the 
manner in which he had found the child, and also the 
circumstances of Antigonus’s death, he having seen the 
bear seize upon him. He shewed the rich mantle in which 
Paulina remembered Hermione had wrapped the child ; 
and he produced a jewel which she remembered Hermione 
had tied about Perdita’s neck, and he gave up the paper 
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which Paulina knew to be the writing of her husband ; it 
could not be doubted that Perdita was Leontes’ own 
daughter : but oh! the noble struggles of Paulina, between 
sorrow for her husband’s death, and joy that the oracle 
was fulfilled, in the king’s heir, his long-lost daughter, being 
found. When Leontes heard that Perdita was his daughter, 
the great sorrow that he felt that Hermione was not living 
to behold her child, made him that he could say nothing for 
a long time, but ‘ O thy mother, thy mother !’ 

Paulina interrupted this joyful yet distressful scene, 
with saying to Leontes, that she had a statue, newly finished 
by that rare Italian master, Julio Romano, which was such 
a perfect resemblance of the queen, that would his majesty 
be pleased to go to her house and look upon it, he would 
be almost ready to think it was Hermione herself. Thither 
then they all went ; the king anxious to see the semblance of 
his Hermione, and Perdita longing to behold what the 
mother she never saw did look like. 

When Paulina drew back the curtain which concealed ~ 
this famous statue, so perfectly did it resemble Hermione, 
that all the king’s sorrow was renewed at the sight: for 
a long time he had no power to speak or move. 

‘I like your silence, my liege,’ said Paulina; ‘it the 
more shews your wonder. Is not this statue very like 
your queen ?’ 

At length the king said, ‘O, thus she stood, even with 
such majesty, when I first wooed her. But yet, Paulina, 
Hermione was not so aged as this statue looks.’ Paulina 
replied, ‘So much the more the carver’s excellence, who 
has made the statue as Hermione would have looked had 
she been living now. But let me draw the curtain, sire, 
lest presently you think it moves.’ 

The king then said, ’ Do not draw the curtain! Would 
I were dead ! See, Camillo, would you not think it breathed ? 
Her eye seems to have motion in it.’ ‘I must draw the 
curtain, my liege,’ said Paulina. ‘ You are so transported, 
you will persuade yourself the statue lives.’ ‘O, sweet 
Paulina,’ said Leontes, ‘make me think so twenty years 
together! Still methinks there is an air comes from her. 
What fine chisel could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man 
mock me, for I will kiss her.’ ‘Good, my lord, forbear !’ 

c. L, If (0) 
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said Paulina. ‘The ruddiness upon her lip is wet; you 
will stain your own with oily painting. Shall I draw the 
curtain ?’ ‘No, not these twenty years,’ said Leontes. 

Perdita, who had all this time been kneeling, and behold- 
ing in silent admiration the statue of her matchless mother, 
said now, ‘ And so long could I stay here, looking upon my 
dear mother.’ 

‘ Hither forbear this transport’, said Paulina to Leontes, 
‘ and let me draw the curtain ; or prepare yourself for more 
amazement. I can make the statue move indeed; aye, 
and descend from off the pedestal, and take you by the 
hand. But then you will think, which I protest I am not, 
that I am assisted by some wicked powers.’ *‘ What you 
can make her do’, said the astonished king, ‘ I am content 
to look upon. What you can make her speak, I am content 
to hear; for it is as easy to make her speak as move.’ 

Paulina then ordered some slow and solemn music, which 
she had prepared for the purpose, to strike up ; and to the 
amazement of all the beholders, the statue came down 
from off the pedestal, and threw its arms round Leontes’ 
neck. Thestatue then began to speak, praying for blessings 
on her husband, and on her child, the newly found Perdita. 

No wonder that the statue hung upon Leontes’ neck, 
and blessed her husband and her child. No wonder; for 
the statue was indeed Hermione herself, the real, the living 

» queen. 

~ Paulina had falsely reported to the king the death of 
Hermione, thinking that the only means to preserve her 
royal mistress’s life ; and with the good Paulina Hermione 
had lived ever since, never choosing Leontes should know 
she was living, till she heard Perdita was found ; for though 
she had long ago forgiven the injuries which Leontes had 
done to herself, she could not pardon his cruelty to his infant 
daughter. 

His dead queen thus restored to life, his lost daughter 
found, the long-sorrowing Leontes could scarcely support 
the excess of his own happiness. 

Nothing but congratulations and affectionate speeches 
were heard on all sides. Now the delighted parents thanked 
prince Florizel for loving their lowly-seeming daughter; and 
now they blessed the good old shepherd for preserving their 
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child. Greatly did Camillo and Paulina rejoice, that they 
had lived to see so good an, end of all their faithful ser- 
vices. 

And as if nothing should be wanting to complete this 
strange and unlooked-for joy, king Polixenes himself now 
entered the palace. 

When Polixenes first missed his son and Camillo, knowing 
that Camillo had long wished to return to Sicily, he con- 
jectured he should find the fugitives here; and, following 
them with all speed, he happened to arrive just at this, the 
happiest moment of Leontes’ life. 

Polixenes took a part in the general joy ; he forgave his 
friend Leontes the unjust jealousy he had conceived against 
him, and they once more loved each other with all the 
warmth of their first boyish friendship. And there was no 

fear that Polixenes would now oppose his son’s marriage 
with Perdita. She was no ‘sheep-hook’ now, but the 
heiress of the crown of Sicily. 

Thus have we seen the patient virtues of the long-suffering 
Hermione rewarded. That excellent lady lived many years 
with her Leontes and her Perdita, the happiest of mothers 
and of queens. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
[By Mary Lamp] 


THERE lived in the palace at Messina two ladies, whose 
names were Hero and Beatrice. Hero was the daughter, 
and Beatrice the niece, of Leonato, the governor of Messina. 

Beatrice was of a lively temper, and loved to divert her 
cousin Hero, who was of a more serious disposition, with 
her sprightly sallies. Whatever was going forward was sure 
to make matter of mirth for the light-hearted Beatrice. 

At the time the history of these ladies commences, some 
young men of high rank in the army, as they were passing 
through Messina on their return from a war that was just 
ended, in which they had distinguished themselves by their 
great bravery, came to visit Leonato. Among these were 
Don Pedro, the prince of Arragon ; and his friend Claudio, 
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who was a lord of Florence ; and with them came the wild 
and witty Benedick, and he was a lord of Padua, 

These strangers had been at Messina before, and the 
hospitable governor introduced them to his daughter and 
his niece as their old friends and acquaintance. 

Benedick, the moment he entered the room, began a lively 
conversation with Leonato and the prince. Beatrice, who 
liked not to be left out of any discourse, interrupted 
Benedick with saying, ‘I wonder that you will still be 
talking, signior Benedick ; nobody marks you.’ Benedick 
was just such another rattle-brain as Beatrice, yet he was 
not pleased at this free salutation: he thought it did not 
become a well-bred lady to be so flippant with her tongue ; 
and he remembered, when he was last at Messina, that 
Beatrice used to select him to make her merry jests upon. 
And as there is no one who so little likes to be made a jest 
of as those who are apt to take the same liberty themselves, 
so it was with Benedick and Beatrice ; these two sharp wits 
never met in former times but a perfect war of raillery was 
kept up between them, and they always parted mutually 
displeased with each other. Therefore when Beatrice 
stopped him in the middle of his discourse with telling him 
nobody marked what he was saying, Benedick, affecting 
not to have observed before that she was present, said, 
‘What, my dear lady Disdain, are you yet living?’ And 
now war broke out afresh between them, and a long jangling 
argument ensued, during which Beatrice, although she knew 
he had so well approved his valour in the late war, said that 
she would eat all he had killed there: and observing the 
prince take delight in Benedick’s conversation, she called 
him ‘the prince’s jester’. This sarcasm sunk deeper into 
the mind of Benedick than all Beatrice had said before. 
The hint she gave him that he was a coward, by saying she 
would eat all he had killed, he did not regard, knowing him- 
self to be a brave man : but there is nothing that great wits 
so much dread as the imputation of buffoonery, because 
the charge comes sometimes a little too near the truth; 
therefore Benedick perfectly hated Beatrice, when she 
called him ‘ the prince’s jester ’. 

The modest lady Hero was silent before the noble guests ; 
and while Claudio was attentively observing the improve- 
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ment which time had made in her beauty, and was con- 
templating the exquisite graces of her fine figure (for she 
was an admirable young lady), the prince was highly 
amused with listening to the humorous dialogue between 
Benedick and Beatrice ; and he said in a whisper to Leonato, 
“This is a pleasant-spirited young lady. She were an 
excellent wife for Benedick.’ Leonato replied to this 
suggestion, ‘O my lord, my lord, if they were but a week 
married, they would talk themselves mad.’ But though 
Leonato thought they would make a discordant pair, the 
prince did not give up the idea of matching these two keen 
wits together. 

When the prince returned with Claudio from the palace, 
he found that the marriage he had devised between Benedick 
and Beatrice was not the only one projected in that good 
company, for Claudio spoke in such terms of Hero, as made 
the prince guess at what was passing in his heart ; and he 
liked it well, and he said to Claudio, * Do you affect Hero ?’ 
To this question Claudio replied, ‘O my lord, when I was 
last at Messina, I looked upon her with a soldier’s eye, that 
liked, but had no leisure for loving ; but now, in this happy 
time of peace, thoughts of war have left their places vacant 
in my mind, and in their room come thronging soft and 
delicate thoughts, all prompting me how fair young Hero is, 
reminding me that I liked her before I went to the wars.’ 
Claudio’s confession of his love for Hero so wrought upon 
the prince, that he lost no time in soliciting the consent of 
Leonato to accept of Claudio for a son-in-law. Leonato 
agreed to this proposal, and the prince found no great 
difficulty in persuading the gentle Hero herself to listen to the 
suit of the noble Claudio, who was a lord of rare endowments, 
and highly accomplished ; and Claudio, assisted by his kind 
prince, soon prevailed upon Leonato to fix an early day for 
the celebration of his marriage with Hero. 

Claudio was to wait but a few days before he was to be 
married to his fair lady ; yet he complained of the interval 
being tedious, as indeed most young men are impatient, 
when they are waiting for the accomplishment of any event 
they have set their hearts upon: the prince therefore, to 
make the time seem short to him, proposed as a kind of 
merry pastime, that they should invent some artful scheme 
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to make Benedick and Beatrice fall in love with each other. 
Claudio entered with great satisfaction into this whim of 
the prince, and Leonato promised them his assistance, and 
even Hero said she would do any modest office to help her 
cousin to a good husband. 

The device the prince invented was, that the gentlemen 
should make Benedick believe that Beatrice was in love 
with him, and that Hero should make Beatrice believe that 
Benedick was in love with her. 

The prince, Leonato, and Claudio, began their operations 
first; and watching an opportunity when Benedick was 
quietly seated reading in an arbour, the prince and his 
assistants took their station among the trees behind the 
arbour, so near that Benedick could not choose but hear 
all they said ; and after some careless talk the prince said, 
‘Come hither, Leonato. What was it you told me the 
other day,—that your niece Beatrice was in love with 
signior Benedick ? I did never think that lady would have 
loved any man.’ ‘No, nor I neither, my lord,’ answered 
Leonato. ‘ It is most wonderful that she should so doat on 
Benedick, whom she in all outward behaviour seemed ever 
to dislike.’ Claudio confirmed all this, with saying that 
Hero had told him Beatrice was so in love with Benedick 
that she would certainly die of grief, if he could not be 
brought to love her; which Leonato and Claudio seemed 
to agree was impossible, he having always been such a 
railer ‘against all fair ladies, and in particular against 
Beatrice. 

The prince affected to hearken to all this with great com- 
passion for Beatrice, and he said, ‘It were good that 
Benedick were told of this.’ ‘To what end ?’ said Claudio ; 
‘he would but make sport of it, and torment the poor lady 
worse.’ ‘And if he should,’ said the prince, ‘ it were a good 
deed to hang him ; for Beatrice is an excellent sweet lady, 
and exceeding wise in every thing but in loving Benedick.’ 
Then the prince motioned to his companions that they 
should walk on, and leave Benedick to meditate upon what 
he had overheard. 

Benedick had been listening with great eagerness to this 
conversation ; and he said to himself when he heard Beatrice 
loved him, “Is it possible ? Sits the wind in that corner ?’ 
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And when they were gone, he began to reason in this 
manner with himself. ‘This can be no trick! they were 
very serious, and they have the truth from Hero, and seem 
to pity the lady. Love me! Why, it must be requited ! 
I did never think to marry. But when I said I should die 
a bachelor, I did not think I should live to be married. 
They say the lady is virtuous and fair. She is so. And 
wise in every thing but in loving me. Why that is no great 
argument of her folly. But here comes Beatrice. By this 
day, she is a fair lady. Ido spy some marks of love in her.’ 
Beatrice now approached him, and said with her usual 
tartness, ‘ Against my will I am sent to bid you come in to 
dinner.’ Benedick, who never felt himself disposed to 
speak so politely to her before, replied, ‘Fair Beatrice, 
I thank you for your pains’: and when Beatrice after two 
or three more rude speeches left him, Benedick thought he 
observed a concealed meaning of kindness under the uncivil 
words she uttered, and he said aloud, ‘ If I do not take pity 
on her, I am a villain. If I do not love her, I am a Jew. 
I will go get her picture.’ 

The gentleman being thus caught in the net they had 
spread for him, it was now Hero’s turn to play her part with 
Beatrice ; and for this purpose she sent for Ursula and 
Margaret, two gentlewomen who attended upon her, and 
she said to Margaret, ‘Good Margaret, run to the parlour ; 
there you will find my cousin Beatrice talking with the prince 
and Claudio. Whisper in her ear, that I and Ursula are 
walking in the orchard, and that our discourse is all of her. 
Bid her steal into that pleasant arbour, where honey-suckles, 
ripened by the sun, like ungrateful minions, forbid the sun 
to enter.’ This arbour, into which Hero desired Margaret 
to entice Beatrice, was the very same pleasant arbour 
where Benedick had so lately been an attentive listener. 
‘ I will make her come, I warrant, presently,’ said Margaret. 

Hero, then taking Ursula with her into the orchard, said 
to her, ‘ Now, Ursula, when Beatrice comes, we will walk 
up and down this alley, and our talk must be only of 
Benedick, and when I name him, let it be your part to praise 
him more than ever man did merit. My talk to you must 
be how Benedick is in love with Beatrice. Now begin ; for 
look where Beatrice like a lapwing runs close by the ground, 
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to hear our conference.’ They then began; Hero saying, 
as if in answer to something which Ursula had said, ‘ No 
truly, Ursula. She is too disdainful ; her spirits are as 
coy as wild birds of the rock.’ ‘But are you sure’, said 
Ursula, ‘ that Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely ?’ Hero 
replied, ‘So says the prince, and my lord Claudio, and they 
intreated me to acquaint her with it; but I persuaded 
them, if they loved Benedick, never to let Beatrice know 
of it.’ ‘Certainly,’ replied Ursula, ‘it were not good she 
knew his love, lest she made sport of it. ‘Why to say 
truth’, said Hero, ‘I never yet saw a man, how wise soever, 
or noble, young or rarely featured, but she would dispraise 
him.’ ‘Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable,’ said 
Ursula. ‘No,’ replied Hero, ‘ but who dare tell her so ? if 
I should speak, she would mock me into air.’ ‘ O you wrong 
your cousin,’ said Ursula: ‘she cannot be so much without 
true judgment, as to refuse so rare a gentleman as signior 
Benedick.’ ‘He hath an excellent good name,’ said Hero : 
‘indeed he is the first man in Italy, always excepting my 
dear Claudio.’ And now, Hero giving her attendant a hint 
that it was time to change the discourse, Ursula said, 
‘And when are you to be married, madam ?’ Hero then 
told her, that she was to be married to Claudio the next 
day, and desired she would go in with her, and look at some 
new attire, as she wished to consult with her on what she 
should wear on the morrow. Beatrice, who had been 
listening with breathless eagerness to this dialogue, when 
they went’ away, exclaimed, ‘ What fire is in my ears ? 
Can this be true? Farewel, contempt and scorn, and 
maiden pride, adieu! Benedick, love on! I will requite 
you, taming my wild heart to your loving hand.’ 

It must have been a pleasant sight to see these old 
enemies converted into new and loving friends; and to 
behold their first meeting after being cheated into mutual 
liking by the merry artifice of the good-humoured prince. 
But a sad reverse in the fortunes of Hero must now be 
thought of. The morrow, which was to have been her 
wedding day, brought sorrow on the heart of Hero and her 
good father Leonato. 

The prince had a half-brother, who came from the wars 
along with him to Messina. This brother (his name was 
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Don John) was a melancholy, discontented man, whose 
spirits seemed to labour in the contriving of villanies. He 
hated the prince his brother, and he hated Claudio, because 
he was the prince’s friend, and determined to prevent 
Claudio’s marriage with Hero, only for the malicious 
pleasure of making Claudio and the prince unhappy: for 
he knew the prince had set his heart upon this marriage, 
almost as much as Claudio himself: and to effect this 
wicked purpose, he employed one Borachio, a man as bad 
as himself, whom he encouraged with the offer of a great 
reward. This Borachio paid his court to Margaret, Hero’s 
attendant ; and Don John, knowing this, prevailed upon 
him to make Margaret promise to talk with him from her 
lady’s chamber-window that night, after Hero was asleep, 
and also to dress herself in Hero’s clothes, the better to 
deceive Claudio into the belief that it was Hero; for that 
was the end he meant to compass by this wicked plot. 

Don John then went to the prince and Claudio, and told 
them that Hero was an imprudent lady, and that she 
talked with men from her chamber-window at midnight. 
Now this was the evening before the wedding, and he 
offered to take them that night, where they should them- 
selves hear Hero discoursing with a man from her window ; 
and they consented to go along with him, and Claudio 
said, ‘If I see anything to-night why I should not marry 
her, to-morrow in the congregation, where I intended to 
wed her, there will I shame her.’ The prince also said, 
‘ And as I assisted you to obtain her, I will join with you 
to disgrace her.’ 

When Don John brought them near Hero’s chamber that 
night, they saw Borachio standing under the window, and 
they saw Margaret looking out of Hero’s window, and heard 
her talking with Borachio; and Margaret being dressed in 
the same clothes they had seen Hero wear, the prince and 
Claudio believed it was the lady Hero herself. 

Nothing could equal the anger of Claudio, when he had 
made (as he thought) this discovery. All his love for the 
innocent Hero was at once converted into hatred, and he 
resolved to expose her in the church, as he had said he would, 
the next day; and the prince agreed to this, thinking no 
punishment could be too severe for the naughty lady, who 
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talked with a man from her window the very night before 
she was going to be married to the noble Claudio. 

The next day, when they were all met to celebrate the 
marriage, and Claudio and Hero were standing before the 
priest, and the priest, or friar as he was called, was pro- 
ceeding to pronounce the marriage-ceremony, Claudio, in 
the most passionate language, proclaimed the guilt of the 
blameless Hero, who, amazed at the strange words he 
uttered, said meekly, ‘ Is my lord well, that he does speak 
so wide ?’ 

Leonato, in the utmost horror, said to the prince, ‘ My 
lord, why speak not you?’ ‘ What should I speak ?’ said 
the prince; ‘I stand dishonoured, that have gone about to 
link my dear friend to an unworthy woman. Leonato, 
upon my honour, myself, my brother, and this grieved 
Claudio, did see and hear her last night at midnight talk 
with a man at her chamber-window.’ 

Benedick, in astonishment at what he heard, said, ‘ This 
looks not like a nuptial.’ 

‘True, O God!’ replied the heart-struck Hero; and 
then this hapless lady sunk down in a fainting fit, to all 
appearance dead. The prince and Claudio left the church, 
without staying to see if Hero would recover, or at all regard- 
ing the distress into which they had thrown Leonato. So 
hard-hearted had their anger made them. 

Benedick remained, and assisted Beatrice to recover 
Hero from her swoon, saying, ‘How does the lady ?’ 
‘ Dead, I think,’ replied Beatrice in great agony, for she 
loved her cousin; and knowing her virtuous principles, 
she believed nothing of what she had heard spoken against 
her. Not so the poor old father ; he believed the story of his 
child’s shame, and it was piteous to hear him lamenting 
over her, as she lay like one dead before him, wishing she 
might never more open her eyes. 

But the ancient friar was a wise man, and full of observa- 
tion on human nature, and he had attentively marked the 
lady’s countenance when she heard herself accused, and 
noted a thousand blushing shames to start into her face, 
and then he saw an angel-like whiteness bear away those 
blushes, and in her eye he saw a fire that did belie the error 
that the prince did speak against her maiden truth, and he 
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said to the sorrowing father, ‘ Call me a fool ; trust not my 
reading, nor my observation; trust not my age, my 
reverence, nor my calling ; if this sweet lady lie not guiltless 
here under some biting error.’ 

When Hero had recovered from the swoon into which 
she had fallen, the friar said to her, ‘ Lady, what man is 
he you are accused of ?’ Hero replied, ‘ They know that 
do accuse me; I know of none’: then turning to Leonato, 
she said, “O my father, if you can prove that any man has 
ever conversed with me at hours unmeet, or that I yester- 
night changed words with any creature, refuse me, hate me, 
torture me to death.’ 

‘ There is’, said the friar, ‘some strange misunderstanding 
in the prince and Claudio ;’ and then he counselled Leonato, 
that he should report that Hero was dead; and he said, 
that the death-like swoon in which they had left Hero, 
would make this easy of belief; and he also advised him, 
that he should put on mourning, and erect a monument for 
her, and do all rites that appertain to a burial. ‘ What 
shall become of this ?’ said Leonato ; ‘ What will this do ?’ 
The friar replied, ‘ This report of her death shall change 
slander into pity ; that is some good, but that is not all the 
good I hope for. When Claudio shall hear she died upon 
hearing his words, the idea of her life shall sweetly creep into 
his imagination. Then shall he mourn, if ever love had 
interest in his heart, and wish he had not so accused her : 
yea, though he thought his accusation true.’ 

Benedick now said, ‘ Leonato, let the friar advise you ; 
and though you know how well I love the prince and 
Claudio, yet on my honour I will not reveal this secret to 
them.’ 

Leonato, thus persuaded, yielded ; and he said sorrow- 
fully, ‘I am so grieved, that the smallest twine may lead 
me.’ The kind friar then led Leonato and Hero away to 
comfort and console them, and Beatrice and Benedick 
remained alone ; and this was the meeting from which their 
friends, who contrived the merry plot against them, ex- 
pected so much diversion; those friends who were now 
overwhelmed with affliction, and from whose minds all 
thoughts of merriment seemed for ever banished. 

Benedick was the first who spoke, and he said,‘ Lady 
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Beatrice, have you wept all this while ?’ ‘ Yea, and I will 
weep a while longer,’ said Beatrice. ‘ Surely,’ said Bene- 
dick, ‘I do believe your fair cousin is wronged.’ ‘ Ah!’ 
said Beatrice, ‘how much might that man deserve of me 
who would right her!’ Benedick then said, ‘ Is there any 
way to show such friendship ? I do love nothing in the 
world so well as you; is.not that strange ?’ ‘ It were as 
possible’, said Beatrice, ‘ for me to say I loved nothing in 
the world so well as you; but believe me not, and yet I lie 
not. I confess nothing, nor I deny nothing. I am sorry 
for my cousin.’ ‘ By my sword,’ said Benedick, ‘ you love 
me, and I protest I love you. Come, bid me do any thing 
for you.’ ‘* Kill Claudio,’ said Beatrice. ‘ Ha! not for the 
wide world,’ said Benedick : for he loved his friend Claudio, 
and he believed he had been imposed upon. ‘Is not 
Claudio a villain that has slandered, scorned, and dis- 
honoured my cousin?’ said Beatrice: ‘O that I were 
a man!’ ‘ Hear me, Beatrice!’ said Benedick. But 
Beatrice would hear nothing in Claudio’s defence ; and she 
continued to urge on Benedick to revenge her cousin’s 
wrongs : and she said, ‘ Talk with a man out of the window ; 
a proper saying! Sweet Hero! she is wronged; she is 
slandered ; she is undone. O that I were a man for Claudio’s 
sake! or that I had any friend, who would be a man for my 
sake ! but valour is melted into courtesies and compliments. 
I cannot be a man with wishing, therefore I will die a woman 
with grieving. ‘Tarry, good Beatrice,’ said Benedick : 
‘by this hand, I love you.’ ‘ Use it for my love some 
other way than swearing by it,’ said Beatrice. ‘ Think you 
on your soul, that Claudio has wronged Hero?’ asked 
Benedick. ‘ Yea,’ answered Beatrice; ‘as sure as I have 
a thought, or a soul.’ ‘ Enough,’ said Benedick; ‘I am 
engaged ; I will challenge him. I will kiss your hand, and 
so leave you. By this hand, Claudio shall render me a 
dear account ! As you hear from me, so think of me. Go, 
comfort your cousin.’ 

While Beatrice was thus powerfully pleading with 
Benedick, and working his gallant temper by the spirit of 
her angry words, to engage in the cause of Hero, and fight 
even with his dear friend Claudio, Leonato was challenging 
the prince and Claudio to answer with their swords the 
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injury they had done his child, who, he affirmed, had died 
for grief. But they respected his age and his sorrow, and 
they said, ‘ Nay, do not quarrel with us, good old man.’ 
And now came Benedick, and he also challenged Claudio 
to answer with his sword the injury he had done to Hero: 
and Claudio and the prince said to each other, ‘ Beatrice 
has set him on to do this.’ Claudio nevertheless must have 
accepted this challenge of Benedick, had not the justice of 
Heaven at the moment brought to pass a better proof of 
the innocence of Hero than the uncertain fortune of a duel. 

While the prince and Claudio were yet talking of the 
challenge of Benedick, a magistrate brought Borachio as 
a prisoner before the prince. Borachio had been overheard 
talking with one of his companions of the mischief he had 
been employed by Don John to do. 

Borachio made a full confession to the prince in Claudio’s 
hearing, that it was Margaret dressed in her lady’s clothes 
that he had talked with from the window, whom they 
had mistaken for the lady Hero herself; and no doubt 
Icontinued on the minds of Claudio and the prince of the 
innocence of Hero. If a suspicion had remained, it must 
have been removed by the flight of Don John, who, finding 
his villanies were detected, fled from Messina to avoid 
the just anger of his brother. 

The heart of Claudio was sorely grieved, when he found 
he had falsely accused Hero, who, he thought, died upon 
hearing his cruel words; and the memory of his beloved 
Hero’s image came over him, in the rare semblance that he 
loved it first : and the prince asking him if what he heard 
did not run like iron through his soul, he answered, that he 
felt as if he had taken poison while Borachio was speaking. 

And the repentant Claudio implored forgiveness of the 
old man Leonato for the injury he had done his child ; and 
promised, that whatever penance Leonato would lay upon 
him for his fault in believing the false accusation against 
his betrothed wife, for her dear sake he would endure it. 

The penance Leonato enjoined him was, to marry the next 
morning a cousin of Hero’s who, he said, was now his heir, 
and in person very like Hero. Claudio, regarding the 
solemn promise he had made to Leonato, said, he would 

1 continued] remained 1807. 
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marry this unknown lady, even though she were an Ethiop : 
but his heart was very sorrowful, and he passed that night 
in tears, and in remorseful grief, at the tomb which Leonato 
had erected for Hero. f 
When the morning came, the prince accompanied Claudio 
to the church, where the good friar, and Leonato and his 
niece, were already assembled, to celebrate a second 
nuptial: and Leonato presented to Claudio his promised 
bride; and she wore a mask, that Claudio might not 
discover her face. And Claudio said to the lady in the 
mask, ‘Give me your hand, before this holy friar; I am 
your husband, if you will marry me.’ ‘ And when I lived, 
I was your other wife,’ said this unknown lady; and, 
taking off her mask, she proved to be no niece (as was 
pretended), but Leonato’s very daughter, the lady Hero 
herself. We may be sure that this proved a most agreeable 
surprise to Claudio, who thought her dead, so that he 
' could scarcely for joy believe his eyes: and the prince, 
who was equally amazed at what he saw, exclaimed ‘ Is 
not this Hero, Hero that was dead?’ lLeonato replied, 
“She died, my lord, but while her slander lived.’ The 
friar promised them an explanation of this seeming miracle, 
after the ceremony was ended; and was proceeding to 
marry them, when he was interrupted by Benedick, who 
desired to be married at the same time to Beatrice. Beatrice 
making some demur to this match, and Benedick challeng- 
ing her with her love for him, which he had learned from 
Hero, a pleasant explanation took place ; and they found 
they had both been tricked into a belief of love, which had 
never existed, and had become lovers in truth by the power 
of a false jest : but the affection, which a merry invention 
had cheated them into, was grown too powerful to be shaken 
by a serious explanation; and since Benedick proposed 
to marry, he was resolved to think nothing to the purpose 
that the world could say against it; and he merrily kept 
up the jest, and swore to Beatrice, that he took her but for 
pity, and because he heard she was dying of love for him ; 
and Beatrice protested, that she yielded but upon great 
persuasion, and partly to save his life, for she heard he was 
in a consumption. So these two mad wits were reconciled, 
and made a match of it, after Claudio and Hero were 
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married ; and to complete the history, Don John, the 
contriver of the villany, was taken in his flight, and brought 
back to Messina; and a brave punishment it was to this 
gloomy, discontented man, to see the joy and feastings 
which, by the disappointment of his plots, took place at 
the palace in Messina, 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
[By Mary Lams] 


Dunrine the time that France was divided into provinces 
(or dukedoms as they were called), there reigned in one 
of these provinces an usurper, who had deposed and 
banished his elder brother, the lawful duke. 

The duke, who was thus driven from his dominions, retired 
with a few faithful followers to the forest of Arden; and 
here the good duke lived with his loving friends, who had 
put themselves into a voluntary exile for his sake, while 
their lands and revenues enriched the false usurper ; and 
custom soon made the life of careless ease they led here 
more sweet to them than the pomp and uneasy splendour 
of a courtier’s life. Here they lived like the old Robin 
Hood of England, and to this forest many noble youths 
daily resorted from the court, and did fleet the time care- 
lessly, as they did who lived in the golden age. In the 
summer they lay along under the fine shade of the large 
forest trees, marking the playful sports of the wild deer ; 
and so fond were they of these poor dappled fools, who 
seemed to be the native inhabitants of the forest, that it 
grieved them to be forced to kill them to supply themselves 
with venison for their food. When the cold winds of winter 
made the duke feel the change of his adverse fortune, he 
would endure it patiently, and say, ‘ These chilling winds 
which blow upon my body, are true counsellors, they do 
not flatter, but represent truly to me my condition ; and 
though they bite sharply, their tooth is nothing like so 
keen as that of unkindness and ingratitude. I find that, — 
howsoever men speak against adversity, yet some sweet 
uses are to be extracted from it; like the jewel, precious 
for medicine, which is taken from the head of the venomous 
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and despised toad.’ In this manner did the patient duke 
draw an useful moral from every thing that he saw; and 
by the help of this moralising turn, in that life of his, remote 
from public haunts, he could find tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything. 

The banished duke had an only daughter, named Rosa- 
lind, whom the usurper, duke Frederick, when he banished 
her father, still retained in his court as a companion for 
his own daughter Celia. A strict friendship subsisted 
between these ladies, which the disagreement between their 
fathers did not in the least interrupt, Celia striving by 
every kindness in her power to make amends to Rosalind 
for the injustice of her own father in deposing the father 
‘of Rosalind ; and whenever the thoughts of her father’s 
banishment, and her own dependence on the false usurper, 
made Rosalind melancholy, Celia’s whole care was to 
comfort and console her. 

One day, when Celia was talking in her usual kind manner 
to Rosalind, saying, ‘I pray you, Rosalind, my sweet 
cousin, be merry,’ a messenger entered from the duke, to 
tell them that if they wished to see a wrestling match, 
which was just going to begin, they must come instantly 
to the court before the palace ; and Celia, thinking it would 
amuse Rosalind, agreed to go and see it. 

In those times wrestling, which is only practised now 
by country clowns, was a favourite sport even in the courts 
of princes, and before fair ladies and princesses. To this 
wrestling match therefore Celia and Rosalind went. They 
found that it was likely to prove a very tragical sight ; for 
a large and powerful man, who had long been practised in 
the art of wrestling, and had slain many men in contests 
of this kind, was just going to wrestle with a very young 
man, who, from his extreme youth and inexperience in 
the art, the beholders all thought would certainly be killed. 

When the duke saw Celia and Rosalind, he said, ‘ How: 
now, daughter and niece, are you crept hither to see the 
wrestling ? You will take little delight in it, there is such 
odds in the men : in pity to this young man, I would wish 
to persuade him from wrestling. Speak to him, ladies and 
see if you can move him.’ 
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The ladies were well pleased to perform this humane office, 
and first Celia entreated the young stranger that he would 
desist from the attempt; and then Rosalind spoke so 
kindly to him, and with such feeling consideration for the 
danger he was about to undergo, that instead of being 
persuaded by her gentle words to forego his purpose, all 
his thoughts were bent to distinguish himself by his courage 
in this lovely lady’s eyes. He refused the request of Celia 
and. Rosalind in such graceful and modest words, that they 
felt still more concern for him ; he concluded his refusal with 
saying, ‘I am sorry to deny such fair and excellent ladies 
any thing. But let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go with 
me to my trial, wherein if I be conquered, there is one 
shamed that was never gracious; if I am killed, there is 
one dead that is willing to die: I shall do my friends no 
wrong, for I have none to lament me ; the world no injury, 
for in it I have nothing; for I only fill up a place in the 
world which may be better supplied when I have made it 
empty.’ 

And now the wrestling-match began. Celia wished the 
young stranger might not be hurt; but Rosalind felt 
most for him. The friendless state which he said he was 
in, and that he wished to die, made Rosalind think that he 
was like herself unfortunate ; and she pitied him so much, 
and so deep an interest she took in his danger while he was 
wrestling, that she might almost be said at that moment 
to have fallen in love with him. 

The kindness shewn this unknown youth by these fair 
and noble ladies gave him courage and strength, so that 
he performed wonders; and in the end completely con- 
quered his antagonist, who was so much hurt, that for 
a while he was unable to speak or move. 

The duke Frederick was much pleased with the courage 
and skill shown by this young stranger; and desired to 
know his name and parentage, meaning to take him under 
his protection. 

The stranger said his name was Orlando, and that he 
was the youngest son of sir Rowland de Boys. 

Sir Rowland de Boys, the father of Orlando, had been 
dead some years; but when he was living, he had been 
a true subject and dear friend of the banished duke : there- 
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fore when Frederick heard Orlando was the son of his 
banished brother’s friend, all his liking for this brave 
young man was changed into displeasure, and he left the 
place in very ill humour. Hating to hear the very name 
of any of his brother’s friends, and yet still admiring the 
valour of the youth, he said, as he went out, that he wished 
Orlando had been the son of any other man. 

Rosalind was delighted to hear that her new favourite 
was the son of her father’s old friend; and she said to 
Celia, ‘My father loved sir Rowland de Boys, and if I had 
known this young man was his son, I would have added 
tears to my entreaties before he should have ventured.’ 

The ladies then went up to him ; and seeing him abashed 
by the sudden displeasure shewn by the duke, they spoke 
kind and encouraging words to him; and Rosalind, when 
they were going away, turned back to speak some more 
civil things to the brave young son of her father’s old friend ; 
and taking a chain from off her neck, she said, ‘ Gentleman, 
wear thisfor me. I’m out of suits with fortune, or I would 
give you a more valuable present.’ 

When the ladies were alone, Rosalind’s talk being still 
of Orlando, Celia began to perceive her cousin had fallen 
in love with the handsome young wrestler, and she said to 
Rosalind, ‘ Is it possible you should fall in love so suddenly?’ 
Rosalind replied, ‘The duke, my father, loved his father 
dearly.’ ‘ But’, said Celia, ‘does it therefore follow that 
you should love his son dearly ? for then I ought to hate 
him, for my father hated his father; yet I do not hate 
Orlando.’ 

Frederick being enraged at the sight of sir Rowland de 
Boys’ son, which reminded him of the many friends the 
banished duke had among the nobility, and having been 
for some time displeased with his niece, because the people 
praised her for her virtues, and pitied her for her good 
father’s sake, his malice suddenly broke out against her ; 
and while Celia and Rosalind were talking of Orlando, 
Frederick entered the room, and with looks full of anger 
ordered Rosalind instantly to leave the palace, and follow 
her father into banishment ; telling Celia, who in vain 
pleaded for her, that he had only suffered Rosalind to 
stay upon her account. ‘I did not then’, said Celia, ‘entreat 
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you to let her stay ; for I was too young at that time to 
value her ; but now that I know her worth, and that we so 
long have slept together, rose at the same instant, learned, 
played and eat together, I cannot live out of her company.’ 
¥rederick replied, ‘ She is too subtle for you ; her smooth- 
ness, her very silence, and her patience, speak to the people, 
and they pity her. You are a fool to plead for her, for you 
will seem more bright and virtuous when she is gone; 
therefore open not your lips in her favour, for the doom 
which I have passed upon her is irrevocable.’ 

When Celia found she could not prevail upon her father 
to let Rosalind remain with her, she generously resolved 
to accompany her; and, leaving her father’s palace that 
night, she went along with her friend to seek Rosalind’s 
father, the banished duke, in the forest of Arden. 

Before they set out, Celia considered that it would be 
unsafe for two young ladies to travel in the rich clothes 
they then wore ; she therefore proposed that they should 
disguise their rank by dressing themselves like country 
maids. Rosalind said it would be a still greater protection 
if one of them was to be dressed like a man; and so it was 
quickly agreed on between them, that as Rosalind was the 
tallest, she should wear the dress of a young countryman, 
and Celia should be habited like a country lass, and that 
they should say they were brother and sister, and Rosalind 
said she would be called Ganimed, and Celia chose the 
name of Aliena. 

In this disguise, and taking their money and jewels to 
defray their expenses, these fair princesses set out on their 
long travel; for the forest of Arden was a long way off, 
beyond the boundaries of the duke’s dominions. 

The lady Rosalind (or Ganimed as she must now be 
called) with her manly garb seemed to have put on a manly 
courage. The faithful friendship Celia had shown in accom- 
panying Rosalind so many weary miles, made the new 
brother, in recompence for this true love, exert a cheerful 
spirit, as if he were indeed Ganimed, the rustic and stout- 
hearted brother of the gentle village maiden, Aliena. 

When at last they came to the forest of Arden, they no 
longer found the convenient inns and good accommodations 
they had met with on the road ; and being in want of food 
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and rest, Ganimed, who had so merrily cheered his sister 
with pleasant speeches, and happy remarks, all the way, 
now owned to Aliena that he was so weary, he could find 
in his heart to disgrace his man’s apparel, and cry like 
a woman; and Aliena declared she could go no farther ; 
and then again Ganimed tried to recollect that it was 
a man’s duty to comfort and console a woman, as the weaker 
vessel: and to seem courageous to his new sister, he said, 
‘Come, have a good heart, my sister Aliena; we are now 
at the end of our travel, in the forest of Arden.’ But 
feigned manliness and forced courage would no longer 
support them; for though they were in the forest of 
Arden, they knew not where to find the duke: and here 
the travel of these weary ladies might have come to a sad 
conclusion, for they might have lost themselves, and have 
perished for want of food ; but providentially, as they were 
sitting on the grass almost dying with fatigue and hopeless 
of any relief, a countryman chanced to pass that way, and 
Ganimed once more tried to speak with a manly boldness, 
saying, ‘Shepherd, if love or gold can in this desert place 
procure us entertainment, I pray you bring us where we 
may rest ourselves; for this young maid, my sister, is 
much fatigued with travelling, and faints for want of food.’ 

The man replied, that he was only a servant to a shep- 
herd, and that his master’s house was just going to be 
sold, and therefore they would find but poor entertainment ; 
but that if they would go with him, they should be welcome 
to what there was. They followed the man, the near 
prospect of relief giving them fresh strength ; and bought 
the house and sheep of the shepherd, and took the man 
who conducted them to the shepherd’s house, to wait on 
them; and being by this means so fortunately provided 
with a neat cottage, and well supplied with provisions, they 
agreed to stay here till they could learn in what part of the 

orest the duke dwelt. 

When they were rested after the fatigue of their journey, 
they began to like their new way of life, and almost fancied 
themselves the shepherd and shepherdess they feigned to 
be; yet sometimes Ganimed remembered he had once been 
the same lady Rosalind who had so dearly loved the brave 
Orlando, because he was the son of old sir Rowland, her 
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father’s friend ; and though Ganimed thought that Orlando 
was many miles distant, even so many weary miles as they 
had travelled, yet it soon appeared that Orlando was also 
in the forest of Arden: and in this manner this strange 
event came to pass. 

Orlando was the youngest son of sir Rowland de Boys, 
who when he died left him (Orlando being then very young) 
to the care of his eldest brother Oliver, charging Oliver on 
his blessing to give his brother a good education, and provide 
for him as became the dignity of their ancient house. 
Oliver proved an unworthy brother ; and disregarding the 
commands of his dying father, he never put his brother to 
school, but kept him at home untaught and entirely 
neglected. But in his nature and in the noble qualities of 
his mind Orlando so much resembled his excellent father, 
that without any advantages of education he seemed like 
a youth who had been bred with the utmost care; and 
Oliver so envied the fine person and dignified manners of 
his untutored brother, that at last he wished to destroy him ; 
and to effect this he set on people to persuade him to wrestle 
with the famous wrestler, who, as has been before related, 
had killed so many men. Now it was this cruel brother’s 
neglect of him which made Orlando say he wished to die, 
being so friendless. 

When, contrary to the wicked hopes he had formed, his 
brother proved victorious, his envy and malice knew no 
bounds, and he swore he would burn the chamber where 
Orlando slept. He was overheard making this vow by one 
that had been an old and faithful servant to their father, 
and that loved Orlando because he resembled sir Rowland. 
This old man went out to meet him when he returned from 
the duke’s palace, and when he saw Orlando, the peril his 
dear young master was in made him break out into these 
passionate exclamations : ‘O my gentle master, my sweet 
master, O you memory of old sir Rowland ! why are you vir- 
tuous ? why are you gentle, strong and valiant ? and why 
would you be so fond to overcome the famous wrestler ? 
Your praise is come too swiftly home before you.’ Orlando, 
wondering what all this meant, asked him what was the 
matter ? and then the old man told him how his wicked 
brother, envying the love all people bore him, and now 
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hearing the fame he had gained by his victory in the 
duke’s palace, intended to destroy him, by setting fire 
to his chamber that night; and in conclusion, advised 
him to escape the danger he was in by instant flight : 
and knowing Orlando had no money, Adam, (for that 
was the good old man’s name) had brought out with 
him his own little hoard, and he said, ‘I have five 
hundred crowns, the thrifty hire I saved under your father, 
and laid by to be provision for me when my old limbs should 
become unfit for service ; take that, and he that doth the 
ravens feed be comfort to my age! Here is the gold; all 
this I give to you: let me be your servant ; though I look 
old, I will do the service of a younger man in all your 
business and necessities.” ‘O good old man!’ said 
Orlando, ‘ how well appears in you the constant service 
of the old world? You are not for the fashion of these 
times. We will go along together, and before your youth- 
ful wages are spent I shall light upon some means for both 
our maintenance.’ 

Together then this faithful servant and his loved master 
set out; and Orlando and Adam travelled on, uncertain 
what course to pursue, till they came to the forest of Arden, 
and there they found themselves in the same distress for 
want of food that Ganimed and Aliena had been. They 
wandered on, seeking some human habitation, till they 
were almost spent with hunger and fatigue. Adam at last 
said, ‘O my dear master, I die for want of food, J can go 
no farther!’ He then laid himself down, thinking to make 
that place his grave, and bade his dear master farewel. 
Orlando, seeing him in this weak state, took his old servant 
up in his arms, and carried him under the shelter of some 
pleasant trees, and he said to him, ‘ Cheerly, old Adam, 
rest your weary limbs here a while, and do not talk of 
dying !’ 

Orlando then searched about to find some food, and he 
happened to arrive at that part of the forest where the 
duke was; and he and his friends were just going to eat 
their dinner, this royal duke being seated on the grass, 
under no other canopy than the shady covert of some 
large trees. 


Orlando, whom hunger had made desperate, drew his 
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sword, intending to take their meat by force, and said, 
‘Forbear, and eat no more; I must have your food!’ 
The duke asked him, if distress had made him so bold, or 
if he were a rude despiser of good manners? On this 
Orlando said, he was dying with hunger; and then the 
duke told him he was welcome to sit down and eat with 
them. Orlando, hearing him speak so gently, put up his 
sword, and blushed with shame at the rude manner in 
which he had demanded their food. ‘ Pardon me, I pray 
you,’ said he: ‘I thought all things had been savage here, 
and therefore I put on the countenance of stern command ; 
but whatever men you are, that in this desert, under the 
shade of melancholy boughs, lose and neglect the creeping 
hours cf time; if ever you have looked on better days ; 
if ever you have been where bells have knolled to church ; 
if you have ever sate at any good man’s feast; if ever 
from your eyelids you have wiped a tear, and know what 
it is to pity or be pitied, may gentle speeches now move 
you to do me human courtesy!’ The duke replied. ‘ True 
it is that we are men (as you say) who have seen better 
days, and though we have now our habitation in this wild 
forest, we have lived in towns and cities, and have with 
holy bell been knolled to church, have sate at good men’s 
feasts, and from our eyes have wiped the drops which 
sacred pity has engendered: therefore sit you down, and 
take of our refreshment as much as will minister to your 
wants’. ‘There is an old poor man’, answered Orlando, 
‘ who has limped after me many a weary step in pure love, 
oppressed at once with two sad infirmities, age and hunger ; 
till he be satisfied, I must not touch a bit.? ‘ Go, find him 
out, and bring him hither,’ said the duke; ‘ we will for- 
bear to eat till you return’. Then Orlando went like a doe 
to find its fawn and give it food; and presently returned, 
bringing Adam in his arms; and the duke said, ‘ Set down 
your venerable burthen; you are both welcome’: and 
they fed the old man, and cheered his heart, and he revived, 
and recovered his health and strength again. 

The duke enquired who Orlando was, and when he found 
that he was the son of his old friend, sir Rowland de Boys, 
he took him under his protection, and Orlando and his old 
servant lived with the duke in the forest, 
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Orlando had not been in the forest many days before 
Ganimed and Aliena arrived there, and (as has been before 
related) bought the shepherd’s cottage. 

Ganimed and Aliena were strangely surprised to find the 
name of Rosalind carved on the trees, and love-sonnets 
fastened to them, all addressed to Rosalind; and while 
they were wondering how this could be, they met Orlando, 
and they perceived the chain which Rosalind had given 
him about his neck. 

Orlando little thought that Ganimed was the fair princess 
Rosalind, who by her noble condescension and favour had 
so won his heart, that he passed his whole time in carving 
her name upon the trees, and writing sonnets in praise of 
her beauty: but being much pleased with the graceful 
air of this pretty shepherd-youth, he entered into conversa- 
tion with him, and he thought he saw a likeness in Ganimed 
to his beloved Rosalind, but that he had none of the dignified 
deportment of that noble lady ; for Ganimed assumed the 
forward manners often seen in youths when they are 
between boys and men, and with much archness and 
humour talked to Orlando of a certain lover, ‘ who,’ said 
he, ‘haunts our forest, and spoils our young trees with 
carving Rosalind upon their barks; and he hangs odes 
upon hawthorns, and elegies on brambles, all praising this 
same Rosalind. If I could find this lover, I would give him 
some good counsel that would soon cure him of his love.’ 

Orlando confessed that he was the fond lover of whom 
he spoke, and asked Ganimed to give him the good counsel 
he talked of. The remedy Ganimed proposed, and the 
counsel he gave him, was that Orlando should come every 
day to the cottage where he and his sister Aliena dwelt : 
‘And then,’ said Ganimed, ‘I will feign myself to be 
Rosalind, and you shall feign to court me in the same 
manner as you would do if I was Rosalind, and then I will 
imitate the fantastic ways of whimsical ladies to their 
lovers, till | make you ashamed of your love; and this 
is the way I propose to cure you.’ Orlando had no 
great faith in the remedy, yet he agreed to come every 
day to Ganimed’s cottage, and feign a playful courtship ; 
and every day Orlando visited Ganimed and Aliena, and 
Orlando called the shepherd Ganimed his Rosalind, and 
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every day talked over all the fine words and flattering 
compliments, which young men delight to use when they 
court their mistresses. It does not appear however that 
Ganimed made any progress in curing Orlando of his love 
for Rosalind. 

Though Orlando thought all this was but a sportive play 
(not dreaming that Ganimed was his very Rosalind), yet 
the opportunity it gave him of saying all the fond things 
he had in his heart, pleased his fancy almost as well as it 
did Ganimed’s, who enjoyed the secret jest in knowing 
these fine love-speeches were all addressed to the right 
person. 

In this manner many days passed pleasantly on with 
these young people; and the good-natured Aliena, seeing 
it made Ganimed happy, let him have his own way, and 
was diverted at the mock courtship, and did not care to 
remind Ganimed that the lady Rosalind had not yet made 
herself known to the duke her father, whose place of resort 
in the forest they had learnt from Orlando. Ganimed met 
the duke one day, and had some talk with him, and the 
duke asked of what parentage he came : Ganimed answered 
that he came of as good parentage as he did ; which made 
the duke smile, for he did not suspect the pretty shepherd- 
boy came of royal lineage. Then seeing the duke look well 
and happy, Ganimed was content to put off all further 
explanation for a few days longer. 

One morning, as Orlando was going to visit Ganimed, 
he saw a man lying asleep on the ground, and a large green 
snake had twisted itself about his neck. The snake, seeing 
Orlando approach, glided away among the bushes. Orlando 
went nearer, and then he discovered a lioness lie couching, 
with her head on the ground, with a cat-like watch, waiting 
till the sleeping man awaked (for it is said that lions will 
prey on nothing that is dead or sleeping). It seemed as if 
Orlando was sent by Providence to free the man from the 
danger of the snake and the lioness: but when Orlando 
looked in the man’s face, he perceived that the sleeper, who 
was exposed to this double peril, was his own brother 
Oliver, who had so cruelly used him, and had threatened 
to destroy him by fire; and he was almost tempted to 
leave him a prey to the hungry lioness: but brotherly 
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affection and the gentleness of his nature soon overcame 
his first anger against his brother ; and he drew his sword, 
and attacked the lioness, and slew her, and thus preserved 
his brother’s life both from the venomous snake and from 
the furious lioness: but before Orlando could conquer 
the lioness, she had torn one of his arms with her sharp 
claws. 

While Orlando was engaged with the lioness, Oliver 
awaked, and perceiving that his brother Orlando, whom 
he had so cruelly treated, was saving him from the fury 
of a wild beast at the risk of his own life, shame and remorse 
at once seized him, and he repented of his unworthy con- 
duct, and besought with many tears his brother’s pardon 
for the injuries he had done him. Orlando rejoiced to see 
him so penitent, and readily forgave him: they embraced 
each other, and from that hour Oliver loved Orlando with 
a true brotherly affection, though he had come to the forest 
bent on his destruction. 

The wound in Orlando’s arm having bled very much, he 
found himself too weak to go to visit Ganimed, and there- 
fore he desired his brother to go, and tell Ganimed, ‘ whom,’ 
said Orlando, ‘I in sport do call my Rosalind,’ the accident 
which had befallen him. 

Thither then Oliver went, and told to Ganimed and 
Aliena how Orlando had saved his life: and when he had 
finished the story of Orlando’s bravery, and his own 
providential escape, he owned to them that he was Orlando’s 
brother, who had so cruelly used him; and then he told 
them of their reconciliation. 

The sincere sorrow that Oliver expressed for his offences 
made such a lively impression on the kind heart of Aliena, 
that she instantly fell in love with him ; and Oliver observ- 
ing how much she pitied the distress he told her he felt 
for his fault, he as suddenly fell in love with her. But 
while love was thus stealing into the hearts of Aliena and 
Oliver, he was no less busy with Ganimed, who hearing of 
the danger Orlando had been in, and that he was wounded 
by the lioness, fainted ; and when he recovered, he pre- 
tended that he had counterfeited the swoon in the imaginary 
character of Rosalind, and Ganimed said to Oliver, ‘ Tell 
your brother Orlando how well I counterfeited a swoon. 
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But Oliver saw by the paleness of his complexion that he 
did really faint, and much wondering at the weakness of 
the young man, he said, ‘ Well, if you did counterfeit, take 
a good heart, and counterfeit to be a man’. ‘So I do,’ 
replied Ganimed (truly), ‘ but I should have been a woman 
by right.’ 

Oliver made this visit a very long one, and when at last 
he returned back to his brother, he had much news to tell 
him ; for besides the account of Ganimed’s fainting at the 
hearing that Orlando was wounded, Oliver told him how 
he had fallen in love with the fair shepherdess Aliena, and 
that she had lent a favourable ear to his suit, even in this 
their first interview ; and he talked to his brother, as of 
a thing almost settled, that he should marry Aliena, saying, 
that he so well loved her, that he would live here as a shep- 
herd, and settle his estate and house at home upon Orlando. 

“You have my consent,’ said Orlando. ‘Let your wed- 
ding be to-morrow, and I will invite the duke and his 
friends. Go and persuade your shepherdess to agree to 
this : she is now alone; for look, here comes her brother.’ 
Oliver went to Aliena; and Ganimed, whom Orlando had 
perceived approaching, came to inquire after the health 
of his wounded friend. 

When Orlando and Ganimed began to talk over the 
sudden love which had taken place between Oliver and 
Aliena, Orlando said he had advised his brother to persuade 
his fair shepherdess to be married on the morrow, and then 
he added how much he could wish to be married on the 
same day to his Rosalind. 

Ganimed, who well approved of this arrangement, said, 
that if Orlando really loved Rosalind as well as he professed 
to do, he should have his wish; for on the morrow he 
would engage to make Rosalind appear in her own person, 
and also that Rosalind should be willing to marry Orlando. 

This seemingly wonderful event, which, as Ganimed was 
the lady Rosalind, he could so easily perform, he pretended 
he would bring to pass by the aid of magic, which he said 
he had learnt of an uncle who was a famous magician. 

The fond lover Orlando, half believing and half doubting 
what he heard, asked Ganimed if he spoke in sobermeaning. 
‘By my life I do,’ said Ganimed ; * therefore put on your 
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best clothes, and bid the duke and your friends to your 
wedding ; for if you desire to be married to-morrow to 
Rosalind, she shall be here.’ 

The next morning, Oliver having obtained the consent 
of Aliena, they came into the presence of the duke, and 
with them also came Orlando. 

They being all assembled to celebrate this double mar- 
riage, and as yet only one of the brides appearing, there 
was much of wondering and conjecture, but they mostly 
thought that Ganimed was making a jest of Orlando. 

The duke, hearing that it was his own daughter that 
was to be brought in this strange way, asked Orlando if 
he believed the shepherd-boy could really do what he had 
promised; and while Orlando was answering that he 
knew not what to think, Ganimed entered, and asked the 
duke, if he brought his daughter, whether he would consent 
to her marriage with Orlando. ‘That I would,’ said the 
duke, ‘if I had kingdoms to give with her. Ganimed 
then said to Orlando, ‘ And you say you will marry her if 
I bring her here’. ‘ That I would,’ said Orlando, * if I were 
king of many kingdoms.’ 

Ganimed and Aliena then went out together, and Ganimed 
throwing off his male attire, and being once more dressed in 
woman’s apparel, quickly became Rosalind without the 
power of magic; and Aliena, changing her country garb 
for her own rich clothes, was with as little trouble trans- 
formed into the lady Celia. 

While they were gone, the duke said to Orlando, that he 
thought the shepherd Ganimed very like his daughter 
Rosalind ; and Orlando said, he also had observed the 
resemblance. 

They had no time to wonder how all this would end, for 
Rosalind and Celia in their own clothes entered; and no 
longer pretending that it was by the power of magic that 
she came there, Rosalind threw herself on her knees before 
her father, and begged his blessing. It seemed so wonderful 
to all present that she should so suddenly appear, that it 
might well have passed for magic ; but Rosalind would no 
longer trifle with her father, and told him the story of her 
banishment, and of her dwelling in the forest as a shepherd 
boy, her cousin Celia passing as her sister. 
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The duke ratified the consent he had already given to the 
marriage ; and Orlando and Rosalind, Oliver and Celia, 
were married at the same time. And though their wedding 
could not be celebrated in this wild forest with any of the 
parade or splendour usual on such occasions, yet a happier 
wedding-day was never passed: and while they were 
eating their venison under the cool shade of the pleasant 
trees, as if nothing should be wanting to complete the 
felicity of this good duke and the true lovers, an unexpected 
messenger arrived to tell the duke the joyful news, that 
his dukedom was restored to him. 

The usurper, enraged at the flight of his daughter Celia, 
and hearing that every day men of great worth resorted 
to the forest of Arden to join the lawful duke in his exile, 
much envying that his brother should be so highly respected 
in his adversity, put himself at the head of a large force, 
and advanced towards the forest, intending to seize his 
brother, and put him, with all his faithful followers, to the 
sword; but, by a wonderful interposition of Providence 
this bad brother was converted from his evil intention : 
for just as he entered the skirts of the wild forest he was 
met by an old religious man, a hermit, with whom he had 
much talk, and who in the end completely turned his heart 
from his wicked design. Thenceforward he became a true 
penitent, and resolved, relinquishing his unjust dominion, 
to spend the remainder of his days in a religious house. 
The first act of his newly-conceived penitence was to send 
a messenger to his brother (as has been related), to offer to 
restore to him his dukedom, which he had usurped so long, 
and with it the lands and revenues of his friends, the 
faithful followers of his adversity. 

This joyful news, as unexpected as it was welcome, came 
opportunely to heighten the festivity and rejoicings at . 
the wedding of the princesses. Celia complimented her 
cousin on this good fortune which had happened to the 
duke, Rosalind’s father, and wished her joy very sincerely, 
though she herself was no longer heir to the dukedom, but 
by this restoration which her father had made, Rosalind 
was now the heir: so completely was the love of these two 
cousins unmixed with any thing of jealousy or envy. 

The duke had now an opportunity of rewarding those 
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true friends who had staid with him in his banishment ; 
and these worthy followers, though they had patiently 
shared his adverse fortune, were very well pleased to return 
in peace and prosperity to the palace of their lawful duke. 


THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 
{By Mary Lams] 


THERE lived in the city of Verona two young gentlemen, 
whose names were Valentine and Protheus, between whom 
a firm and uninterrupted friendship had long subsisted. 
They pursued their studies together, and their hours of 
leisure were always passed in each other’s company, except 
when Protheus visited a lady he was in love with; and 
these visits to his mistress, and this passion of Protheus for 
the fair Julia, were the only topics on which these two 
friends disagreed : for Valentine, not being himself a lover, 
was sometimes a little weary of hearing his friend for ever 
talking of his Julia, and then he would laugh at Protheus, 
and in pleasant terms ridicule the passion of love, and 
declare that no such idle fancies should ever enter his head, 
greatly preferring (as he said) the free and happy life he led, 
to the anxious hopes and fears of the lover Protheus. 

One morning Valentine came to Protheus to tell him 
that they must for a time be separated, for that he was 
going to Milan. Protheus, unwilling to part with his 
friend, used many arguments to prevail upon Valentine 
not to leave him ; but Valentine said, ‘Cease to persuade 
me, my loving Protheus. I will not, like a sluggard, wear 
out my youth in idleness at home. Home-keeping youths 
have ever homely wits. If your affection were not chained 
to the sweet glances of your honoured Julia, I would entreat 
you to accompany me, to see the wonders of the world 
abroad : but since you are a lover, love on still, and may 
your love be prosperous ! ’ 

They parted with mutual expressions of unalterable 
friendship. “Sweet Valentine, adieu!’ said Protheus ; 
‘think on me, when you see some rare object worthy of 
notice in your travels, and wish me partaker of your 
happiness.’ 
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Valentine began his journey that same day towards Milan ; 
and when his friend had left him, Protheus sat down to write 
a letter to Julia, which he gave to her maid Lucetta to 
deliver to her mistress. 

Julia loved Protheus as well as he did her, but she was 
a lady of a noble spirit, and she thought it did not become 
her maiden dignity too easily to be won; therefore she 
affected to be insensible of his passion, and gave him much 
uneasiness in the prosecution of his suit. 

And when Lucetta offered the letter to Julia, she would 
not receive it, and chid her maid for taking letters from 
Protheus, and ordered her to leave the room. But she so 
much wished to see what was written in the letter, that 
she soon called in her maid again, and when Lucetta 
returned, she said, ‘ What o’clock is it?’ Lucetta, who 
knew her mistress more desired to see the letter than to 
know the time of day, without answering her question, 
again offered the rejected letter. Julia, angry that her 
maid should thus take the liberty of seeming to know what 
she really wanted, tore the letter in pieces, and threw it 
on the floor, ordering her maid once more out of the room. 
As Lucetta was retiring, she stooped to pick up the frag- 
ments of the torn letter; but Julia, who meant not so to 
part with them, said, in pretended anger, ‘Go, get you 
gone, and let the papers lie; you would be fingering them 
to anger me’. 

Julia then began to piece together as well as she could 
the torn fragments. She first made out these words, ‘ Love- 
wounded Protheus’; and lamenting over these and such- 
like loving words, which she made out though they were 
all torn asunder, or, she said, wounded (the expression 
‘Love-wounded Protheus’, giving her that idea), she talked 
to these kind words, telling them she would lodge them in 
her bosom as in a bed, till their wounds were healed, and 
that she would kiss each several piece, to make amends. 

In this manner she went on talking with a pretty lady- 
like childishness, till finding herself unable to make out 
the whole, and vext at her own ingratitude in destroying 
such sweet and loving words, as she called them, she wrote 
a much kinder letter to Protheus than she had ever done 


before. 
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Protheus was greatly delighted at receiving this favour- 
able answer to his letter; and while he was reading 
it, he exclaimed, ‘Sweet love, sweet lines, sweet life ! : 
In the midst of his raptures he was interrupted by 
his father. ‘How now!’ said the old gentleman ; * what 
letter are you reading there ?’ 

‘My lord,’ replied Protheus, ‘it is a letter from my 
friend Valentine at Milan.’ 

‘Lend me the letter,’ said his father : ‘let me see what 
news.’ 

“There are no news, my lord,’ said Protheus, greatly 
alarmed, ‘ but that he writes how well beloved he is of 
the duke of Milan, who daily graces him with favours ; 
and how he wishes me with him, the partner of his 
fortune.’ 

‘And how stand you affected to his wish ?’ asked the 
father. 

‘ As one relying on your Jordship’s will, and not depending 
on his friendly wish,’ said Protheus. 

Now it had happened that Protheus’ father had just 
been talking with a friend on this very subject : his friend 
had said, he wondered his lordship suffered his son to spend 
his youth at home, while most men were sending their sons 
to seek preferment abroad ; ‘ some,’ said he, ‘ to the wars, 
to try their fortunes there, and some to discover islands 
far away, and some to study in foreign universities ; and 
there is his companion Valentine, he is gone to the duke of 
Milan’s court. Your son is fit for any of these things, and 
it will be a great disadvantage to him in his riper age, not 
to have travelled in his youth.’ 

Protheus’ father thought the advice of his friend was 
very good, and upon Protheus telling him that Valentine 
“wished him with him, the partner of his fortune’, he at 
once determined to send his son to Milan; and without 
giving Protheus any reason for this sudden resolution, it 
being the usual habit of this positive old gentleman to 
command his son, not reason with him, he said, ‘ My will 
is the same as Valentine’s wish’: and seeing his son look 
astonished, he added, ‘ Look not amazed, that I so suddenly 
resolve you shall spend some time in the duke of Milan’s 
court ; for what I will I will, and there is an end. ‘To- 
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morrow be in readiness to go. Make no excuses; for I am 
peremptory.’ 

Protheus knew it was of no use to make objections to his 
father, who never suffered him to dispute his will; and he 
blamed himself for telling his father an untruth about 
Julia’s letter, which had brought upon him the sad necessity 
of leaving her. 

Now that Julia found she was going to lose Protheus for 
so long a time, she no longer pretended indifference ; and 
they bade each other a mournful farewel with many vows 
of love and constancy. Protheus and Julia exchanged 
rings, which they both promised to keep for ever in remem- 
brance of each other ; and thus, taking a sorrowful leave, 
Protheus set out on his journey to Milan, the abode of his 
friend Valentine. 

Valentine was in reality what Protheus had feigned to 
his father, in high favour with the duke of Milan; and 
another event had happened to him, of which Protheus did 
not even dream, for Valentine had given up the freedom 
of which he used so much to boast, and was become as 
passionate a lover as Protheus. 

She who had wrought this wondrous change in Valentine, 
was the lady Silvia, daughter of the duke of Milan, and she 
also loved him; but they concealed their love from the 
duke, because although he shewed much kindness for 
Valentine, and invited him every day to his palace, yet he 
designed to marry his daughter to a young courtier whose 
name was Thurio. Silvia despised this Thurio, for he had 
none of the fine sense and excellent qualities of Valentine. 

These two rivals, Thurio and Valentine, were one day on 
a visit to Silvia, and Valentine was entertaining Silvia with 
turning every thing Thurio said into ridicule, when the 
duke himself entered the room, and told Valentine the 
welcome news of his friend Protheus’ arrival. Valentine 
said, ‘If I had wished a thing, it would have been to have 
seen him here!’ and then he highly praised Protheus to 
the duke, saying, ‘ My lord, though I have been a truant 
of my time, yet hath my friend made use and fair advantage 
of his days, and is complete in person and in mind, in all 
good grace to grace a gentleman.’ 

‘Welcome him then according to his worth,’ said the 
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duke: ‘Silvia, I speak to you, and you, sir Thurio; for 
Valentine, I need not bid him do so.’ They were here 
interrupted by the entrance of Protheus, and Valentine 
introduced him to Silvia, saying, ‘Sweet lady, entertain 
him to be my fellow-servant to your ladyship.’ 

When Valentine and Protheus had ended their visit, and 
were alone together, Valentine said, ‘ Now tell me how all 
does from whence you came? How does your lady, and 
how thrives your love?’ Protheus replied, ‘My tales of 
love used to weary you. I know you joy not in a love- 
discourse.’ 

‘Aye, Protheus,’ returned Valentine, ‘but that life is 
altered now. I have done penance for condemning love. 
For in revenge of my contempt of Love, Love has chased 
sleep from my enthralled eyes. O gentle Protheus, Love 
is a mighty lord, and hath so humbled me, that I confess 
there is no woe like his correction, nor no such joy on earth 
as in his service. I now like no discourse except it be of 
love. Now I can break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep, upon 
the very name of love.’ 

This acknowledgment of the change which love had made 
in the disposition of Valentine was a great triumph to his 
friend Protheus. But friend Protheus must be called no 
longer, for the same all-powerful deity Love, of whom they 
were speaking (yea, even while they were talking of the 
change he had made in Valentine) was working in the heart 
of Protheus ; and he, who had till this time been a pattern 
of true love and perfect friendship, was now, in one short 
interview with Silvia, become a false friend and a faithless 
lover ; for at the first sight of Silvia, all his love for Julia 
vanished away like a dream, nor did his long friendship for 
Valentine deter him from endeavouring to supplant him in 
her affections ; and although, as it will always be, when 
people of dispositions naturally good become unjust, he had 
many scruples, before he determined to forsake Julia, and 
become the rival of Valentine, yet he at length overcame 
his sense of duty, and yielded himself up, almost without 
remorse, to his new unhappy passion. 

Valentine imparted to him in confidence the whole 
history of his love, and how carefully they had concealed 
it from the duke her father, and told him, that despairing 
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of ever being able to obtain his consent, he had prevailed 
upon Silvia to leave her father’s palace that night, and go 
with him to Mantua ; then he shewed Protheus a ladder of 
ropes, by help of which he meant to assist Silvia to get out 
of one of the windows of the palace, after it was dark. ' 

Upon hearing this faithful recital of his friend’s dearest 
secrets, it is hardly possible to be believed, but so it was, 
that Protheus resolved to go to the duke, and disclose the 
whole to him. 

This false friend began his tale with many artful speeches 
to the duke, such as that by the laws of friendship he ought 
to conceal what he was going to reveal, but that the gracious 
favour the duke had shewn him, and the duty he owed 
his grace, urged him to tell that, which else no worldly good 
should draw from him: he then told all he had heard from 
Valentine, not omitting the ladder of ropes, and the manner 
in which Valentine meant to conceal them under a long 
cloak. 

The duke thought Protheus quite a miracle of integrity, 
in that he preferred telling his friend’s intention rather than 
he would conceal an unjust action; highly commended 
him, and promised him not to let Valentine know from whom 

‘he had learnt this intelligence, but by some artifice to 

make Valentine betray the secret himself. For this purpose 
the duke awaited the coming of Valentine in the evening, 
whom he soon saw hurrying towards the palace, and he 
perceived somewhat was wrapped within his cloak, which 
he concluded was the rope-ladder. 

The duke upon this stopped him, saying, ‘ Whither away 
so fast, Valentine ?’ ‘ May it please your grace,’ said Valen- 
tine, ‘ there is a messenger, that stays to bear my letters to 
my friends, and I am going to deliver them.’ Now this 
falsehood of Valentine’s had no better success in the event 
than the untruth Protheus told his father. 

‘ Be they of much import ?’ said the duke. 

‘No more, my lord,’ said Valentine, ‘than to tell my 
father I am well and happy at your grace’s court.’ 

‘Nay, then,’ said the duke, ‘no matter: stay with me 
a while. I wish your counsel about some affairs that con- 
cern me nearly.’ He then told Valentine an artful story, 
as a prelude to draw his secret from him, saying, that 
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Valentine knew he wished to match his daughter with 
Thurio, but that she was stubborn and disobedient to his 
commands, ‘neither regarding,’ said he, ‘that she is my 
child, nor fearing me as if I were her father. And I may 
say to thee, this pride of hers has drawn my love from her. 
I had thought my age should have been cherished by her 
childlike duty. I now am resolved to take a wife, and turn 
her out to whosoever will take her in. Let her beauty be 
her wedding-dower, for me and my possessions she esteems 
not.’ 

Valentine, wondering where all this would end, made 
answer, ‘ And what would your grace have me to do in all 
this ?’ 

‘Why,’ said the duke, ‘the lady I would wish to marry 
is nice and coy, and does not much esteem my aged elo- 
quence. Besides, the fashion of courtship is much changed. 
since I was young: now I would willingly have you to be 
my tutor to instruct me how I am to woo.’ 

Valentine gave him a general idea of the modes of court- 
ship then practised by young men, when they wished to win 
a fair lady’s love, such as presents, frequent visits, and the 
like. 

The duke replied to this, that the lady did refuse a present 
which he sent her, and that she was so strictly kept by her 
father, that no man might have access to her by day. 

‘Why then,’ said Valentine, ‘ you must visit her by night.’ 

‘But at night,’ said the artful duke, who was now coming 
to the drift of his discourse, ‘ her doors are fast locked.’ 

Valentine then unfortunately proposed, that the duke 
should get into the lady’s chamber at night by means of 
a ladder of ropes, saying, he would procure him one fitting 
for that purpose ; and in conclusion advised him to conceal 
this ladder of ropes under such a cloak as that which he 
now wore. ‘ Lend me your cloak,’ said the duke, who had 
feigned this long story on purpose to have a pretence to get 
off the cloak : so, upon saying these words, he caught hold 
of Valentine’s cloak, and throwing it back, he discovered 
not only the ladder of ropes, but also a letter of Silvia’s, 
which he instantly opened, and read ; and this letter con- 
tained a full account of their intended elopement. The 
duke, after upbraiding Valentine for his ingratitude in thus 
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returning the favour he had shewn him, by endeavouring 
to steal away his daughter, banished him from the court 
and city of Milan for ever; and Valentine was forced to 
depart that night, without even seeing Silvia. 

While Protheus at Milan was thus injuring Valentine, 
Julia at Verona was regretting the absence of Protheus ; 
and her regard for him at last so far overcame her sense of 
propriety, that she resolved to leave Verona, and seek her 
over at Milan; and to secure herself from danger on the 
road, she dressed her maid Lucetta and herself in men’s 
clothes, and they set out in this disguise, and arrived at 
Milan, soon after Valentine was banished from that city 
through the treachery of Protheus. 

Julia entered Milan about noon, and she took up her 
abode at an inn; and her thoughts being all on her dear 
Protheus, she entered into conversation with the innkeeper, 
or host, as he was called, thinking by that means to learn 
some news of Protheus. 

The host was greatly pleased that this handsome 
young gentleman (as he took her to be), who from his 
appearance he concluded was of high rank, spoke so 
familiarly to him ; and being a good-natured man, he was 
sorry to see him look so melancholy ; and to amuse his 
young guest he offered to take him to hear some fine music, 
with which, he said, a gentleman that evening was going 
to serenade his mistress. 

The reason Julia looked so very melancholy was, that 
she did not well know what Protheus would think of the 
imprudent step she had taken ; for she knew he had loved 
her for her noble maiden-pride and dignity of character, 
and she feared she should lower herself in his esteem: and 
this it was that made her wear a sad and thoughtful coun- 
tenance. 

She gladly accepted the offer of the host to go with him, 
and hear the music ; for she secretly hoped she might meet 
Protheus by the way. 

But when she came to the palace whither the host con- 
ducted her, a very different effect was produced to what the 
kind host intended ; for there, to her heart’s sorrow, she 
beheld her lover, the inconstant Protheus, serenading the 
lady Silvia with music, and addressing discourse of love 
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and admiration to her. And Julia overheard Silvia from 
a window talk with Protheus, and reproach him for forsaking 
his own true lady, and for his ingratitude to his friend 
Valentine : and then Silvia left the window, not choosing 
to listen to his music and his fine speeches ; for she was 
a faithful lady to her banished Valentine, and abhorred the 
ungenerous conduct of his false friend Protheus. 

ThoughJulia was in despair at what she had just witnessed, 
yet did she still love the truant Protheus ; and hearing that 
he had lately parted with a servant, she contrived with 
the assistance of her host, the friendly innkeeper, to hire 
herself to Protheus as a page ; and Protheus knew not she 
was Julia, and he sent her with letters and presents to her 
rival Silvia, and he even sent by her the very ring she gave 
him as a parting gift at Verona. 

When she went to that lady with the ring, she was most 
glad to find that Silvia utterly rejected the suit of Protheus ; 
and Julia, or the page Sebastian, as she was called, entered 
into conversation with Silvia about Protheus’ first love, the 
forsaken lady Julia. She putting in (as one may say) a 
good word for herself, said she knew Julia; as well she 
might, being herself the Julia of whom she spoke: telling 
how fondly Julia loved her master Protheus, and how his 
unkind neglect would grieve her: and then she with a 
pretty equivocation went on: ‘Julia is about my height, 
and of my complexion, the colour of her eyes and hair the 
same aS mine’; and indeed Julia looked a most beautiful 
youth in her boy’s attire. Silvia was moved to pity this 
lovely lady, who was so sadly forsaken by the man she 
loved ; and when Julia offered her the ring which Protheus 
had sent, refused it, saying, ‘ The more shame for him that 
he sends me that ring ; 1 will not take it, for I have often 
heard him say his Julia gave it to him. I love thee, gentle 
youth, for pitying her, poor lady! Here is a purse ; I give 
it you for Julia’s sake.’ These comfortable words coming 
from her kind rival’s tongue cheered the drooping heart of 
the disguised lady. 

But to return to the banished Valentine ; who scarce knew 
which way to bend his course, being unwilling to return 
home to his father a disgraced and banished man: as he 
was wandering over a lonely forest, not far distant from 
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Milan, where he had left his heart’s dear treasure, the lady 
Silvia, he was set upon by robbers, who demanded. his 
money. 

Valentine told them, that he was a man crossed by adver- 
sity, that he was going into banishment, and that he had 
no money, the clothes he had on being all his riches. 

The robbers, hearing that he was a distressed man, and. 
being struck with his noble air and manly behaviour, told 
him, if he would live with them, and be their chief, or captain, 
they would put themselves under his command: but that 
if he refused to accept their offer, they would kill him. 

Valentine, who cared little what beeame of himself, said, 
he would consent to live with them and be their captain, 
provided they did no outrage on women or poor passengers. 

Thus the noble Valentine became, like Robin Hood, of 
whom we read in ballads, a captain of robbers and outlawed 
banditti : and in this situation he was found by Silvia, and 
in this manner it came to pass. 

Silvia, to avoid a marriage with Thurio, whom her 
father insisted upon her no longer refusing, came at last to 
the resolution of following Valentine to Mantua, at which 
place she had heard her lover had taken refuge; but in 
this account she was misinformed, for he still lived in the 
forest among the robbers, bearing the name of their captain, 
but taking no part in their depredations, and using the 
authority which they had imposed upon him in no other 
way, than to compel them to shew compassion to the 
travellers they robbed. 

Silvia contrived to effect her escape from her father’s 
palace in company with a worthy old gentleman, whose 
name was Eglamour, whom she took along with her for 
protection on the road, She had to pass through the forest 
where Valentine and the banditti dwelt ; and one of these 
robbers seized on Silvia, and would also have taken Egla- 
mour, but he escaped. 

The robber who had taken Silvia, seeing the terror she 
was in, bid her not be alarmed, for that he was only going 
to carry her to a cave where his captain lived, and that she 
need not be afraid, for their captain had an honourable 
mind, and always shewed humanity to women. Silvia 
found little comfort in hearing she was going to be carried 
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as a prisoner before the captain of a lawless banditti. * O 
Valentine,’ she cried, ‘ this I endure for thee !’ 

But as the robber was conveying her to the cave of his 
captain, he was stopped by Protheus, who, still attended by 
Julia in the disguise of a page, having heard of the flight 
of Silvia, had traced her steps to this forest. Protheus now 
rescued her from the hands of the robber ; but scarce had 
she time to thank him for the service he had done her, before 
he began to distress her afresh with his love-suit: and 
while he was rudely pressing her to consent to marry him, 
and his page (the forlorn Julia) was standing beside him in 
great anxiety of mind, fearing lest the great service which 
Protheus had just done to Silvia should win her to shew 
him some favour, they were all strangely surprised with the 
sudden appearance of Valentine, who having heard his 
robbers had taken a lady prisoner, came to console and 
relieve her. 

Protheus was courting Silvia, and he was so much 
ashamed of being caught by his friend, that he was all at once 
seized with penitence and remorse ; and he expressed such 
a lively sorrow for the injuries he had done to Valentine, 
that Valentine, whose nature was noble and generous, even 
_ to a romantic degree, not only forgave and restored him to 
his former place in his friendship, but in a sudden flight of 
heroism he said, ‘I freely do forgive you; and all the 
interest I have in Silvia, I give it up to you’. Julia, who 
was standing beside her master as a page, hearing this 
strange offer, and fearing Protheus would not be able with 
this new-found virtue to refuse Silvia, fainted, and they were 
all employed in recovering her : else would Silvia have been 
offended at being thus made over to Protheus, though she 
could scarcely think that Valentine would long persevere 
in this overstrained and too generous act of friendship. 
When Julia recovered from the fainting fit, she said, ‘I had 
forgot, my master ordered me to deliver this ring to Silvia ’. 
Protheus, looking upon the ring, saw that it was the one 
he gave to Julia, in return for that which he received from 
her, and which he had sent by the supposed page to Silvia. 
‘How is this?’ said he, ‘this is Julia’s ring: how came 
you by it, boy ?’ Julia answered, ‘ Julia herself did give it 
me, and Julia herself hath brought it hither ’, 
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Protheus, now looking earnestly upon her, plainly per- 
ceived that the page Sebastian was no other than the lady 
Julia herself ; and the proof she had given of her constancy 
and true love so wrought in him, that his love for her 
returned into his heart, and he took again his own dear lady, 
and joyfully resigned all pretentions to the lady Silvia to 
Valentine, who had so well deserved her. 

Protheus and Valentine were expressing their happiness 
in their reconciliation, and in the love of their faithful ladies, 
when they were surprised with the sight of the duke of 
Milan and Thurio, who came there in pursuit of Silvia. 

Thurio first approached, and attempted to seize Silvia, 
saying, ‘ Silvia is mine’. Upon this Valentine said to him 
in a very spirited manner, ‘ Thurio, keep back: if once 
again you say that Silvia is yours, you shall embrace your 
death. Here she stands, take but possession of her with 
atouch! I dare you but to breathe upon my love.’ Hearing 
this threat, Thurio, who was a great coward, drew back, and 
said he cared not for her, and that none but a fool would 
fight for a girl who loved him not. 

The duke, who was a very brave man himself, said now 
in great anger, ‘The more base and degenerate in you to 
take such means for her as you have done, and leave her on 
such slight conditions’. Then turning to Valentine, he 
said, ‘I do applaud your spirit, Valentine, and think you 
worthy of an empress’s love. You shall have Silvia, for 
you have well deserved her.’ Valentine then with great 
humility kissed the duke’s hand, and accepted the noble 
present which he had made him of his daughter with 
becoming thankfulness: taking occasion of this joyful 
minute to entreat the good-humoured duke to pardon the 
thieves with whom he had associated in the forest, assuring 
him, that when reformed and restored to society, there would 
be found among them many good, and fit for great employ- 
ment; for the most of them had been banished, like 
Valentine, for state offences, rather than for any black 
crimes they had been guilty of. . To this the duke readily 
consented : and now nothing remained but that Protheus, 
the false friend, was ordained, by way of penance for his 
love-prompted faults, to be present at the recital of the 
whole story of his loves and falsehoods before the duke ; 
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and the shame of the recital to his awakened conscience 
was judged sufficient punishment : which being done, the 
lovers, all four, returned back to Milan, and their nuptials 
were solemnised in presence of the duke, with high triumphs 
and feasting. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
[By Mary Lams] 


SuHyLock, the Jew, lived at Venice: he was an usurer, 
who had amassed an immense fortune by lending money 
at great interest to Christian merchants. Shylock being 
a hard-hearted man, exacted the payment of the money he 
lent with such severity, that he was much disliked by all 
good men, and particularly by Anthonio, a young merchant 
of Venice ; and Shylock as much hated Anthonio, because 
he used to lend money to people in distress, and would never 
take any interest for the money he lent; therefore there 
was great enmity between this covetous Jew and the 
generous merchant Anthonio. Whenever Anthonio met 
Shylock on the Rialto (or Exchange), he used to reproach 
him with his usuries and hard dealings; which the Jew 
would bear with seeming patience, while he secretly medi- 
tated revenge. 

Anthonio was the kindest man that lived, the best con- 
ditioned, and had the most unwearied spirit in doing cour- 
tesies ; indeed he was one in whom the ancient Roman 
honour more appeared than in any that drew breath in 
Italy. He was greatly beloved by all his fellow-citizens ; 
but the friend who was nearest and dearest to his heart 
was Bassanio, a noble Venetian, who, having but a small 
patrimony, had nearly exhausted his little fortune by living 
in too expensive a manner for his slender means, as young 
men of high rank with small fortunes are too apt to do. 
Whenever Bassanio wanted money, Anthonio assisted him ; 
and it seemed as if they had but one heart and one purse 
between them. 

One day Bassanio came to Anthonio, and told him that 
he wished to repair his fortune by a wealthy marriage with 
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a lady whom he dearly loved, whose father, that was lately 
dead, had left her sole heiress to a large estate ; and that 
in her father’s lifetime he used to visit at her house, when he 
thought he had observed this lady had sometimes from her 
eyes sent speechless messages, that seemed to say he would 
be no unwelcome suitor; but not having money to furnish 
himself with an appearance befitting the lover of so rich an 
heiress, he besought Anthonio to add to the many favours 
he had shewn him, by lending him three thousand ducats. 

Anthonio had no money by him at that time to lend his 
friend ; but expecting soon to have some ships come home 
laden with merchandise, he said he would go to Shylock, 
the rich money-lender, and borrow the money upon the 
credit of those ships. 

Anthonio and Bassanio went together to Shylock, and 
Anthonio asked the Jew to lend him three thousand ducats 
upon any interest he should require, to be paid out of the 
merchandise contained in his ships at sea. On this, Shylock 
thought within himself: ‘If I can once catch him on the 
hip, I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him : he hates 
our Jewish nation ; he lends out money gratis, and among 
the merchants he rails at me and my well-earned bargains, 
which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe if I forgive 
him!’ Anthonio finding he was musing within himself and 
did not answer, and being impatient for the money, said, 
‘Shylock, do you hear? will you lend the money?’ To 
this question the Jew replied, ‘ Signior Anthonio, on the 
Rialto many a time and often you have railed at me about 
my monies, and my usuries, and I have borne it with a 
patient shrug, for sufferance is the badge of all our tribe ; 
and then you have called me unbeliever, cut-throat dog, and 
spit upon my Jewish garments, and spurned at me with 
your foot, asif I! wasacur. Well then, it now appears you 
need my help ; and you come to me, and say, Shylock, lend 
me monies. Has a dog money ?. Is it possible a cur should 
lend three thousand ducats ? Shall I bend low and say, Fair 
sir, you spit upon me on Wednesday last, another time you 
called me dog, and for these courtesies I am to lend you 
monies.’ Anthonio replied, ‘ Iam as like to call you so again, 
to spit on you again, and spurn you too. If you will lend 
me this money, lend it not to me as to a friend, but rather 
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lend it to me as to an enemy, that, if 1 break, you may with 
better face exact the penalty.—‘ Why, look you,’ said 
Shylock, ‘ how you storm ! I would be friends with you, and 
have your love. I will forget the shames you have put 
upon me. I will supply your wants, and take no interest for 
my money.’ This seemingly kind offer greatly surprised 
Anthonio; and then Shylock still pretending kindness, 
and that all he did was to gain Anthonio’s love, again said 
he would lend him the three thousand ducats, and take no 
interest for his money ; only Anthonio should go with him 
to a lawyer, and there sign in merry sport a bond, that if he 
did not repay the money by a certain day, he would forfeit 
a pound of flesh, to be cut off from any part of his body that 
Shylock pleased. 

‘Content,’ said Anthonio: ‘I will sign to this bond, and 
say there is much kindness in the Jew.’ 

Bassanio said Anthonio should not sign to such a bond 
for him; but still Anthonio insisted that he would sign it, 
for that before the day of payment came, his ships 
would return laden with many times the value of the 
money. 

Shylock, hearing this debate, exclaimed, ‘O father 
Abraham, what suspicious people these Christians are ! 
Their own hard dealings teach them to suspect the thoughts 
of others. I pray you tell me this, Bassanio: if he should 
break this day, what should J gain by the exaction of the 
forfeiture ? A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, is not 
so estimable, nor profitable neither, as the flesh of mutton or 
of beef. I say, to buy his favour I offer this friendship : 
if he will take it, so ; if not, adieu.’ 

At last, against the advice of Bassanio, who, notwith- 
standing all the Jew had said of his kind intentions, did 
not like his friend should run the hazard of this shocking 
penalty for his sake, Anthonio signed the bond, thinking it 
really was (as the Jew said) merely in sport. 

The rich heiress that Bassanio wished to marry lived near 
Venice, at a place called Belmont: her name was Portia, 
and in the graces of her person and her mind she was nothing 
inferior to that Portia, of whom we read, who was Cato’s 
daughter, and the wife of Brutus. 

Bassanio, being so kindly supplied with money by his 
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friend Anthonio at the hazard of his life, set out for Belmont 
with a splendid train, and attended by a gentleman of the 
name of Gratiano. 

Bassanio proving successful in his suit, Portia in a short 
time consented to accept of him for a husband. 

Bassanio confessed to Portia that he had no fortune, and 
that his high birth and noble ancestry was all that he could 
boast of ; she, who loved him for his worthy qualities, and 
had riches enough not to regard wealth in a husband, 
answered with a graceful modesty, that she would wish her- 
self a thousand times more fair, and ten thousand times more 
rich, to be more worthy of him ; and then the accomplished 
Portia prettily dispraised herself, and said she was an 
unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised, yet not so old but 
that she could learn, and that she would commit her gentle 
spirit to be directed and governed by him in all things ; 
and she said, ‘ Myself, and what is mine, to you and yours 
is now converted. But yesterday, Bassanio, I was the lady 
of this fair mansion, queen of myself, and mistress over these 
servants ; and now this house, these servants, and myself, 
are yours, my lord ; I give them with this ring ’ ; presenting 
a ring to Bassanio. 

Bassanio was so overpowered with gratitude and wonder 
at the gracious manner in which the rich and noble Portia 
accepted of a man of his humble fortunes, that he could not 
express his joy and reverence to the dear lady who so 
honoured him by any thing but broken words of love and 
thankfulness : and taking the ring, he vowed never to part 
with it. 

Gratiano, and Nerissa, Portia’s waiting maid, were in 
attendance upon their lord and lady, when Portia so grace- 
fully promised to become the obedient wife of Bassanio ; 
and Gratiano, wishing Bassanio and the generous lady joy, 
desired permission to be married at the same time. 

‘ With all my heart, Gratiano,’ said Bassanio, ‘ if you can 
get a wife.’ 

Gratiano then said that he loved the lady Portia’s fair 
waiting gentlewoman, Nerissa, and that she had promised 
to be his wife, if her lady married Bassanio. Portia asked 
Nerissa if this was true. Nerissa replied, ‘Madam, it is 
so, if you approve of it.’ Portia willingly consenting, 
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Bassanio pleasantly said, ‘ Then our wedding-feast shall be 
much honoured by your marriage, Gratiano.’ 

The happiness of these lovers was sadly crossed at this 
moment by the entrance of a messenger, who brought a 
letter. from Anthonio containing fearful tidings. When 
Bassanio read Anthonio’s letter Portia feared it was to tell 
him of the death of some dear friend, he looked so pale ; 
and enquiring what was the news which had so distressed 
him, he said, ‘O sweet Portia, here are a few of the un- 
pleasantest words that ever blotted paper: gentle lady, 
when I first imparted my love to you, I freely told you all 
the wealth I had ran in my veins; but I should have told 
you that I had less than nothing, being in debt.’ Bassanio 
then told Portia what has been here related, of his borrowing 
the money of Anthonio, and of Anthonio’s procuring it of 
Shylock the Jew, and of the bond by which Anthonio had 
engaged to forfeit a pound of flesh, if it was not repaid by 
a certain day ; and then Bassanio read Anthonio’s letter, 
the words of which were, ‘ Sweet Bassanio, my ships are all 
lost, my bond to the Jew is forfeited, and since in paying it is 
impossible I should live, I could wish to see you at my death ; 
notwithstanding use your pleasure ; if your love for me do not 
persuade you to come, let not my letter. ‘O my dear love,’ 
said Portia, ‘ dispatch all business and be gone; you shall 
have gold to pay the money twenty times over, before this 
kind friend shall lose a hair by my Bassanio’s fault ; and as 
you are so dearly bought, I will dearly love you.’ Portia 
then said she would be married to Bassanio before he set 
out, to give him a legal right to her money ; and that same 
day they were married, and Gratiano was also married to 
Nerissa ; and Bassanio and Gratiano, the instant they were 
married, set out in great haste for Venice, where Bassanio 
found Anthonio in prison. 

The day of payment being past, the cruel Jew would not 
accept of the money which Bassanio offered him, but in- 
sisted upon having a pound of Anthonio’s flesh. A day 
was appointed to try this shocking cause before the Duke 
of Venice, and Bassanio awaited in dreadful suspence the 
event of the trial. 

When Portia parted with her husband, she spoke 
cheeringly to him, and bade him bring his dear friend along 
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with him when he returned; yet she feared it would go 
hard with Anthonio, and when she was left alone, she began 
to think and consider within herself, if she could by any 
means be instrumental in saving the life of her dear Bas- 
sanio’s friend; and notwithstanding, when she wished to 
honour her Bassanio, she had said to him with such a meek 
and wife-like grace, that she would submit in all things to 
be governed by his superior wisdom, yet being now called 
forth into action by the peril of her honoured husband’s 
friend, she did nothing doubt her own powers, and by the 
sole guidance of her own true and perfect judgment, at once 
resolved to go herself to Venice, and speak in Anthonio’s 
defence. 

Portia had a relation who was a counsellorin thelaw ; to 
this gentleman, whose name was Bellario, she wrote, and 
stating the case to him desired his opinion, and that with 
his advice he would also send her the dress worn by a coun- 
sellor. When the messenger returned, he brought letters 
from Bellario of advice how to proceed, and also every thing 
necessary for her equipment. 

Portia dressed herself and her maid Nerissa in men’s 
apparel, and putting on the robes of a counsellor, she took 
Nerissa along with her as her clerk ; and setting out imme- 
diately, they arrived at Venice on the very day of the trial. 
The cause was just going to be heard before the duke and 
senators of Venice in the senate-house, when Portia entered 
this high court of justice, and presented a letter from 
Bellario, in which that learned counsellor wrote to the duke 
saying, he would have come himself to plead for Anthonio, 
but that he was prevented by sickness, and he requested that 
the learned young doctor Balthasar (so he called Portia) 
might be permitted to plead in his stead. This the duke 
granted, much wondering at the youthful appearance of 
the stranger, who was prettily disguised by her counsellor’s 
robes and her large wig. 

Andnow began this important trial. Portia looked around 
her, and she saw the merciless Jew ; and she saw Bassanio, 
but he knew her not in her disguise. He was standing 
beside Anthonio, in an agony of distress and fear for his 


friend. 
The importance of the arduous task Portia had engaged 
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in gave this tender lady courage, and she boldly proceeded 
in the duty she had undertaken to perform ; and first of all 
she addressed herself to Shylock; and allowing that he 
had aright by the Venetian law to have the forfeit expressed 
in the bond, she spoke so sweetly of the noble quality of 
mercy, as would have softened any heart but the unfeeling 
Shylock’s ; saying, that it dropped as the gentle rain from 
heaven upon the place beneath; and how mercy was a 
double blessing, it blessed him that gave, and him that 
received it; and how it became monarchs better than their 
crowns, being an attribute of God himself ; and that earthly 
power came nearest to God’s, in proportion as mercy tem- 
pered justice: and she bid Shylock remember that as we 
all pray for mercy, that same prayer should teach us to 
show mercy. Shylock only answered her by desiring to 
have the penalty forfeited in the bond. ‘Is he not able 
to pay the money ?’ asked Portia. Bassanio then offered 
the Jew the payment of the three thousand ducats, as many 
times over as he should desire; which Shylock refusing, 
and still insisting upon having a pound of Anthonio’s flesh, 
Bassanio begged the learned young counsellor would en- 
deavour to wrest the law a little, to save Anthonio’s life. 
But Portia gravely answered, that laws once established must 
never be altered. Shylock hearing Portia say that the law 
might not be altered, it seemed to him that she was plead- 
ing in his favour, and he said, ‘ A Daniel is come to judg- 
ment! O wise young judge, how I do honour you! How 
much elder are you than your looks!’ 

Portia now desired Shylock to let her look at the bond ; 
and when she had read it, she said, ‘ This bond is forfeited, 
and by this the Jew may lawfully claim a pound of flesh, 
to be by him cut off nearest Anthonio’s heart’. Then she 
said to Shylock, ‘ Be merciful; take the money, and bid 
me tear the bond’. But no mercy would the cruel Shylock 
shew ; and he said, ‘ By my soul I swear, there is no power 
in the tongue of man to alter me.’-—‘ Why then, Anthonio, 
said Portia, ‘ you must prepare your bosom for the knife ’ : 
and while Shylock was sharpening a long knife with great 
eagerness to cut off the pound of flesh, Portia said to 
Anthonio, “Have you any thing to say ?’ Anthonio with 
a calm resignation replied, that he had but little to say, for 
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that he had prepared his mind for death. Then he said to 
Bassanio, ‘ Give me your hand, Bassanio! Fare you well ! 
arieve not that I am fallen into this misfortune for you. 
Commend me to your honourable wife, and tell her how I 
have loved you!’ Bassanio in the deepest affliction replied, 
* Anthonio, I am married to a wife, who is as dear to me as 
life itself ; but life itself, my wife, and all the world, are 
not esteemed with me above your life: I would lose all, 
I would sacrifice all to this devil here, to deliver you.’ 

Portia hearing this, though the kind-hearted lady was 
not at all offended with her husband for expressing the love 
he owed to so true a friend as Anthonio in these strong 
terms, yet could not help answering, ‘ Your wife would give 
you little thanks, if she were present, to hear you make 
this offer... And then Gratiano, who loved to copy what 
his lord did, thought he must make a speech like Bassanio’s, 
and he said, in Nerissa’s hearing, who was writing in her 
clerk’s dress by the side of Portia, ‘I have a wife, whom I 
protest I love ; I wish she were in heaven, if she could but 
entreat some power there to change the cruel temper of this 
currish Jew.’ ‘It is well you wish this behind her back, 
else you would have but an unquiet house,’ said Nerissa. 

Shylock now cried out impatiently, ‘ We trifle time; I 
préy pronounce the sentence.’ And now all was awful 
expectation in the court, and every heart was fall of grief 
for Anthonio. 

Portia asked if the scales were ready to weigh the flesh ; 
and she said to the Jew, ‘Shylock, you must have some 
surgeon by, lest he bleed to death.’ ~ Shylock, whose whole 
intent was that Antonio should bleed to death, said, ‘ It is 
not so named in the bond.’ Portia replied, ‘It is not so 
named in the bond, but what of that ? It were good you 
did so much for charity.’ To this all the answer Shylock 
would make was, ‘I cannot find it ; it is not in the bond.’ 
‘Then,’ said Portia, ‘a pound of Anthonio’s flesh is thine. 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. And you may 
cut this flesh from off his breast. The law allows it, and 
the court awards it.’ Again Shylock exclaimed, ‘O wise 
and upright judge! A Daniel is come to judgment!’ And 
then he sharpened his long knife again, and looking eagerly 
on Anthonio, he said, ‘Come, prepare !’ 
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‘Tarry a little, Jew,’ said Portia ; ‘there is something else. 
This bond here gives you no drop of blood; the words 
expressly are, a pound of flesh. If in the cutting off the 
pound of flesh you shed one drop of Christian blood, your 
lands and goods are by the law to be confiscated to the state 
of Venice.’ Now as it was utterly impossible for Shylock 
to cut off the pound of flesh without: shedding some of 
Anthonio’s blood, this wise discovery of Portia’s, that it was 
flesh and not blood that was named in the bond, saved the 
life of Anthonio ; and all admiring the wonderful sagacity 
of the young counsellor, who had so happily thought of 
this expedient, plaudits resounded from every part of the 
senate-house; and Gratiano exclaimed, in the words which 
Shylock had used, ‘ O wise and upright judge! mark, Jew, 
a Daniel is come to judgment !’ 

Shylock finding himself defeated in his cruel intent, said 
with a disappointed look, that he would take the money ; 
and Bassanio, rejoiced beyond measure at Anthonio’s un- 
expected deliverance, cried out, ‘ Here is the money!’ But 
Portia stopped him, saying, ‘Softly; there is no haste ; 
the Jew shall have nothing but the penalty : therefore pre- 
pare, Shylock, to cut off the flesh ; but mind you shed no 
blood ; nor do not cut off more nor less than just a pound ; 
be it more or less by one poor scruple, nay if the scale tarn 
but by the weight of a single hair, you are condemned by the 
laws of Venice to die, and all your wealth is forfeited to the 
senate. ‘Give me my money, and let me go,’ said Shylock. 
‘I have it ready,’ said Bassanio: ‘ Here it is.’ 

Shylock was going to take the money, when Portia again 
stopped him, saying, ‘ Tarry, Jew ; I have yet another hold 
upon you. By the laws of Venice, your wealth is forfeited 
to the state, for having conspired against the life of one of 
its citizens, and your life lies at the mercy of the duke ; 
therefore down on your knees, and ask him to pardon you.’ 

The duke then said to Shylock, ‘ That you may see the 
difference of our Christian spirit, I pardon you your life 
before you ask it ; half your wealth belongs to Anthonio, 
the other half comes to the state.’ 

The generous Anthonio then said, that he would give up 
his share of Shylock’s wealth, if Shylock would sign a deed 
to make it over at his death to his daughter and her husband; 
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for Anthonio knew that the Jew had an only daughter, 
who had lately married against his consent to a young 
Christian, named Lorenzo, a friend of Anthonio’s, which 
had so offended Shylock, that he had disinherited her. 

The Jew agreed to this ; and being thus disappointed in 
his revenge, and despoiled of his riches, he said, ‘I am ill. 
Let me go home; send the deed after me, and I will sign 
over half my riches to my daughter.’ ‘Get thee gone, 
then,’ said the duke, ‘ and sign it; and if you repent your 
cruelty and turn Christian, the state will forgive you the 
fine of the other half of your riches.’ 

The duke now released Anthonio, and dismissed the court. 
He then highly praised the wisdom and ingenuity of the 
young counsellor, and invited him home to dinner, Portia, 
who meant to return to Belmont before her husband, replied, 
‘I humbly thank your grace, but I must away directly.’ 
The duke said he was sorry he had not leisure to stay and 
dine with him; and turning to Anthonio, he added, ‘ Reward 
this gentleman ; for in my mind you are much indebted to 
him.’ 

The duke and his senators left the court; and then 
Bassanio said to Portia, ‘ Most worthy gentleman, I and my 
friend Anthonio have by your wisdom been this day ac- 
quitted of grievous penalties, and I beg you will accept of 
the three thousand ducats due unto the Jew.’ ‘ And we 
shall stand indebted to you over and above,’ said Anthonio, 
‘in love and service evermore.’ 

Portia could not be prevailed upon to accept the money ; 
but upon Bassanio still pressing her to accept of somereward, 
she said, ‘ Give me your gloves ; I will wear them for your 
sake’: and then Bassanio taking off his gloves, she espied 
the ring which she had given him upon his finger : now it 
was the ring the wily lady wanted to get from him to make 
a merry jest when she saw her Bassanio again, that made 
her ask him for his gloves ; and she said, when she saw the 
ring, ‘ And for your love I will take this ring from you.’ 
Bassanio was sadly distressed, that the counsellor should 
ask him for the only thing he could not part with, and he 
replied in great confusion, that he could not give him that 
ring, because it was his wife’s gift, and he had vowed never 
to part with it: but that he would give him the most 
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valuable ring in Venice, and find it out by proclamation. 
On this Portia affected to be affronted, and left the court, 
saying, ‘You teach me, sir, how a beggar should be 
answered.’ 

‘Dear Bassanio,’ said Anthonio, ‘ let him have the ring ; 
let my love and the great service he has done for me be 
valued against your wife’s displeasure.’ Bassanio, ashamed 
to appear so ungrateful, yielded, and sent Gratiano after 
Portia with the ring ; and then the clerk Nerissa, who had 
also given Gratiano a ring, she begged his ring, and Gratiano 
(not choosing to be outdone in generosity by his lord) gave 
it to her. And there was laughing among these ladies to 
think, when they got home, how they would tax their 
husbands with giving away their rings, and swear that they 
had given them as a present to some woman. 

Portia, when she returned, was in that happy temper of 
mind which never fails to attend the consciousness of having 
performed a good action ; her cheerful spirits enjoyed every- 
thing she saw: the moon never seemed to shine so bright 
before ; and when that pleasant moon was hid behind a 
cloud, then a light which she saw from her house at Belmont 
as well pleased her charmed fancy, and she said to Nerissa, 
‘ That light we see is burning in my hall ; how far that little 
candle throws its beams, so shines a good deed in a naughty 
world’ : and hearing the sound of music from her house, 
she said, ‘ Methinks that music sounds much sweeter than 
by day.’ 

And now Portia and Nerissa entered the house, and dress- 
ing themselves in their own apparel, they awaited the arrival 
of their husbands, who soon followed them with Anthonio ; 
and Bassanio presenting his dear friend to the lady Portia, 
the congratulations and welcomings of that lady were 
hardly over, when they perceived Nerissa and her husband 
quarrelling in a corner of the room. ‘ A quarrel already ?’ 
said Portia. ‘What is the matter?’ Gratiano replied, 
‘Lady, it is about a paltry gilt ring that Nerissa gave me, 
with words upon it like the poetry on a cutler’s knife ; 
Love me, and leave me not.’ 

‘ What does the poetry or the value of the ring signify ?’ 
said Nerissa. ‘You swore to me, when I gave it to you, 
that you would keep it till the hour of death ; and now you 
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Say you gave it to the lawyer’s clerk. I know you gave it 
toawoman. ‘By this hand,’ replied Gratiano, ‘I gave it to 
a youth, a kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy no higher than 
yourself ; he was clerk to the young counsellor that by his 
wise pleading saved Anthonio’s life : this prating boy begged 
it for a fee, and I could not for my life deny him.’ Portia 
said, ‘ You were to blame, Gratiano, to part with your wife’s 
first gift. I gave my lord Bassanio a ring, and I am sure 
he would not part with it for all the world.’ Gratiano in 
excuse for his fault now said, ‘My lord Bassanio gave his 
ring away to the counsellor, and then the boy, his clerk, 
that took some pains in writing, he begged my ring.’ 

Portia, hearing this, seemed very angry, and reproached 
Bassanio for giving away her ring; and she said, Nerissa 
had taught her what to believe, and that she knew some 
woman had the ring. Bassanio was very unhappy to have 
so offended his dear lady, and he said with great earnestness, 
“No, by my honour, no woman had it, but a civil doctor, 
who refusedthree thousand ducatsof me,and begged the ring, 
which when I denied him, he went displeased away. What 
could I do, sweet Portia ? I was so beset with shame for 
my seeming ingratitude, that I was forced to send the ring 
after him. Pardon me, good lady; had you been there, 
I think you would have begged the ring of me to give the 
worthy doctor.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Anthonio, ‘I am the unhappy cause of these 
quarrels.’ 

Portia bid Anthonio not to grieve at that, for that he was 
welcome notwithstanding; and then Anthonio said, ‘I 
once did lend my body for Bassanio’s sake; and but for 
him to whom your husband gave the ring I should have 
now been dead. I dare be bound again, my soul upon the 
forfeit, your lord will never more break his faith with you.’ 
‘Then you shall be his surety,’ said Portia ; ‘ give him this 
ring, and bid him keep it better than the other.’ 

When Bassanio looked at this ring, he was strangely sur- 
prised to find it was the same he gave away; and then 
Portia told him, how she was the young counsellor, and 
Nerissa was her clerk ; and Bassanio found to his unspeak- 
able wonder and delight, that it was by the noble courage 
and wisdom of his wife that Anthonio’s life was saved. 
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And Portia again welcomed Anthonio, and gave him 
letters which by some chance had fallen into her hands, 
which contained an account of Anthonio’s ships, that were 
supposed lost, being safely arrived in the harbour. So 
these tragical beginnings of this rich merchant’s story were 
all forgotten in the unexpected good fortune which ensued ; 
and there was leisure to laugh at the comical adventure of 
the rings, and the husbands that did not know their own 
wives: Gratiano merrily swearing, in a sort of rhyming 
speech, that 

———while he liv’d, he’d fear no other thing 
So sore, as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. 


CYMBELINE 
[By Mary Lams] 


Durinc the time of Augustus Caesar, emperor of Rome, 
there reigned in England (which was then called Britain) 
a king whose name was Cymbeline. 

Cymbeline’s first wife died when his three children (two 
sons and a daughter) were very young. Imogen, the eldest 
of these children, was brought up in her father’s court ; 
but by a strange chance the two sons of Cymbeline were 
stolen out of their nursery when the eldest was but three 
years of age, and the youngest quite an infant : and Cym- 
beline could never discover what was become of them, or 
by whom they were conveyed away. 

Cymbeline was twice married: his second wife was a 
wicked, plotting woman, and a cruel stepmother to Imogen, 
Cymbeline’s daughter by his first wife. 

The queen, though she hated Imogen, yet wished her to 
marry a son of her own by a former husband (she also 
having been twice married) : for by this means she hoped 
upon the death of Cymbeline to place the crown of Britain 
upon the head of her son Cloten ; for she knew that, if the 
king’s sons were not found, the princess Imogen must be 
the king’s heir. But this design was prevented by Imogen 
herself, who married without the consent or even knowledge 
of her father or the queen. 
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Posthumus (for that was the name of Imogen’s husband) 
was the best scholar and most accomplished gentleman of 
that age. His father died fighting in the wars for Cymbeline, 
and soon after his birth his mother died also for grief at the 
loss of her husband. 

Cymbeline, pitying the helpless state of this orphan, took 
Posthumus (Cymbeline having given him that name because 
he was born after his father’s death), and educated him in 
his own court. 

Imogen and Posthumus were both taught by the same 
masters, and were play-fellows from their infancy: they 
loved each other tenderly when they were children, and 
their affection continuing to increase with their years, when 
they grew up they privately married. 

The disappointed queen soon learnt this secret, for she 
kept spies constantly in watch upon the actions of her 
daughter-in-law, and she immediately told the king of the 
marriage of Imogen with Posthumus. 

Nothing could exceed the wrath of Cymbeline, when he 
heard that his daughter had been so forgetful of her high 
dignity as to marry a subject. He commanded Posthumus 
to leave Britain, and banished him from his native country 
for. ever. 

The queen, who pretended to pity Imogen for the grief 
she suffered at losing her husband, offered to procure them 
a private meeting, before Posthumus set out on his journey 
to Rome, which place he had chosen for his residence in his 
banishment : this seeming kindness she shewed, the better 
to succeed in her future designs in regard to her son Cloten ; 
for she meant to persuade Imogen, when her husband was 
gone, that her marriage was not lawful, being contracted 
without the consent of the king. 

Imogen and Posthumus took a most affectionate leave 
of each other. Imogen gave her husband a diamond ring 
which had been her mother’s, and Posthumus promised 
never to part with the ring ; and he fastened a bracelet on 
the arm of his wife, which he begged she would preserve 
with great care, as a token of his love: they then bid each 
other farewel with many vows of everlasting love and 
fidelity. 

Imogen remained a solitary and dejected lady in her 
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father’s court, and Posthumus arrived at Rome, the place 
of his banishment. 

Posthumus fell into company at Rome with some gay 
young men of different nations, who were talking freely of 
ladies : each one praising the ladies of his own country, and 
his own mistress. Posthumus, who had ever his own dear 
lady in his mind, affirmed that his wife, the fair Imogen, was 
the most virtuous, wise, and constant lady in the world. 

One of these gentlemen, whose name was [achimo, being 
offended that a lady of Britain should be so praised above 
the Roman ladies, his countrywomen, provoked Posthumus 
by seeming to doubt the constancy of his so highly-praised 
wife; and at length, after much altercation, Posthumus 
consented to a proposal of Iachimo’s, that he (Iachimo) 
should go to Britain, and endeavour to gain the love of the 
married Imogen. They then laid a wager, that if Iachimo 
did not succeed in this wicked design, he was to forfeit a 
large sum of money ; but if he could win Imogen’s favour, 
and prevail upon her to give him the bracelet which Post- 
humus had so earnestly desired she would keep as a token 
of his love, then the wager was to terminate with Posthumus 
giving to lachimo the ring, which was Imogen’s love-present 
when she parted with her husband. Such firm faith had 
Posthumus in the fidelity of Imogen, that he thought he 
ran no hazard in this trial of her honour. 

Tachimo, on his arrival in Britain, gained admittance and 
a courteous welcome from Imogen, as a friend of her hus- 
band ; but when he began to make professions of love to 
her, she repulsed him with disdain, and he soon found that 
ne could have no hope of succeeding in his dishonourable 

esign. 

The desire Iachimo had to win the wager made him now 
have recourse to a stratagem to impose upon Posthumus, 
and for this purpose he bribed some of Imogen’s attendants, 
and was by them conveyed into her bedchamber, concealed 
in a large trunk, where he remained shut up till Imogen 
was retired to rest, and had fallen asleep ; and then getting 
out of the trunk, he examined the chamber with great atten- 
tion, and wrote down everything he saw there, and par- 
ticularly noticed a mole which he observed upon Imogen’s 
neck, and then softly unloosing the bracelet from her arm, 
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which Posthumus had given to her, he retired into the 
chest again; and the next day he set off for Rome with 
great expedition, and boasted to Posthumus that Imogen 
had given him the bracelet, and likewise permitted him to 
pass a night in herchamber: and in this manner Iachimo 
told his false tale ; ‘ Her bed-chamber,’ said he, ‘ was hung 
with tapestry of silk and silver, the story was the proud 
Cleopatra when she met her Anthony, a piece of work most 
bravely wrought.’ 

‘This is true,’ said Posthumus; ‘but this you might 
have heard spoken of without seeing.’ 

‘Then the chimney,’ said Iachimo, ‘is south of the 
chamber, and the chimney-piece is Diana bathing ; never 
saw I figures livelier expressed.’ 

‘This is a thing you might have likewise heard,’ said 
Posthumus ; ‘for it is much talked of.’ 

Iachimo as accurately described the roof of the chamber, 
and added, ‘I had almost forgot her andirons, they were 
two winking Cupids made of silver, each on one foot stand- 
ing.’ He then took out the bracelet, and said, ‘ Know you 
this jewel, sir? She gave me this. She took it from her 
arm. I see her yet; her pretty action did out-sell her gift, 
and yet enriched it too. She gave it me, and said, she 
prized wt once. He last of all described the mole he had 
observed upon her neck. 

Posthumus, who had heard the whole of this artful recital 
in an agony of doubt, now broke out into the most passion- 
ate exclamations against Imogen. He delivered up the 
diamond ring to lachimo, which he had agreed to forfeit 
to him, if he obtained the bracelet from Imogen. 

Posthumus then in a jealous rage wrote to Pisanio, a 
gentleman of Britain, who was one of Imogen’s attendants, 
and had long been a faithful friend to Posthumus ; and 
after telling him what proof he had of his wife’s disloyalty, 
he desired Pisanio would take Imogen to Milford-Haven, 
asea-port of Wales, and there kill her. And at the same time 
he wrote a deceitful letter to Imogen, desiring her to go 
with Pisanio, for that finding he could live no longer without 
seeing her, though he was forbidden upon pain of death to 
return to Britain, he would come to Milford-Haven, at 
which place he begged she would meet him. She, good 
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unsuspecting lady, who loved her husband above all things, 
and desired more than her life to see him, hastened her 
departure with Pisanio, and the same night she received 
the letter she set out. ; 

When their journey was nearly at an end, Pisanio, who, 
though faithful to Posthumus, was not faithful to serve him 
in an evil deed, disclosed to Imogen the cruel order he had 
received. 

Imogen, who, instead of meeting a loving and beloved 
husband, found herself doomed by that husband to suffer 
death, was afflicted beyond measure. 

Pisanio persuaded her to take comfort, and wait with 
patient fortitude for the time when Posthumus should see 
and repent his injustice : in the mean time, as she refused. 
in her distress to return to her father’s court, he advised 
her to dress herself in boy’s clothes for more security in 
travelling ; to which advice she agreed, and thought in 
that disguise she would go over to Rome, and see her 
husband, whom, though he had used her so barbarously, 
she could not forget to love. 

When Pisanio had provided her with her new apparel, 
he left her to her uncertain fortune, being obliged to return 
to court ; but before he departed he gave her a phial of 
cordial, which he said the queen had given him as a sovereign 
remedy in all disorders. 

The queen, who hated Pisanio because he was a friend to 
Imogen and Posthumus, gave him this phial which she sup- 
posed contained poison, she having ordered her physician 
to give her some poison, to try its effects (as she said) upon 
animals: but the physician, knowing her malicious dis- 
position, would not trust her with real poison, but gave her 
a drug which would do no other mischief than causing a 
person to sleep with every appearance of death for a few 
hours. This mixture, which Pisanio thought a choice 
cordial, he gave to Imogen, desiring her, if she found herself 
ill upon the road, to take it; and so, with blessings and 
prayers for her safety and happy deliverance from her 
undeserved troubles, he left her. 

Providence strangely directed Imogen’s steps to the 
dwelling of her two brothers, who had been stolen away in 
their infancy. Bellarius, who stole them away, was a lord 
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in the court of Cymbeline, and having been falsely accused 
to the king of treason, and banished from the court, in 
revenge he stole away the two sons of Cymbeline, and 
brought them up in a forest, where he lived concealed in a 
cave. He stole them through revenge, but he soon loved 
them as tenderly as if they had been his own children, 
educated them carefully, and they grew up fine youths, 
their princely spirits leading them to bold and daring 
actions; and as they subsisted by hunting, they were active 
and hardy, and were always pressing their supposed father 
to let them seek their fortune in the wars. 

At the cave where these youths dwelt it was Imogen’s 
fortune to arrive. She had lost her way in a large forest, 
through which her road lay to Milford-Haven (from whence 
she meant to embark for Rome) ; and being unable to find 
any place where she could purchase food, she was with 
weariness and hunger almost dying; for it is not merely 
putting on a man’s apparel that will enable a young lady, 
tenderly brought up, to bear the fatigue of wandering about 
lonely forests like a man. Seeing this cave she entered, 
hoping to find some one within of whom she could procure 
food. She found the cave empty, but looking about she 
discovered some cold meat, and her hunger was so pressing, 
that she could not wait for an invitation, but sat down, 
and began to eat. ‘Ah!’ said she, talking to herself ; 
‘T see a man’s life is a tedious one: how tired am [! for 
two nights together I have made the ground my bed: my 
resolution helps me, or I should be sick. When Pisanio 
shewed me Milford-Haven from the mountain-top, how near 
it seemed!’ Then the thoughts of her husband and his 
cruel mandate came across her, and she said, ‘My dear 
Posthumus,; thou art a false one !’ 

The two brothers of Imogen, who had been hunting with 
their reputed father Bellarius, were by this time returned 
home. Bellarius had given them the names of Polidore 
and Cadwal, and they knew no better, but supposed that 
Bellarius was their father: but the real names of these 
princes were Guiderius and Arviragus. 

Bellarius entered the cave first, and seeing Imogen, 
stopped them, saying, ‘Come not in yet ; it eats our victuals, 
or 1 should think it was a fairy.’ 
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‘What is the matter, sir?’ said the young men. ‘ By 
Jupiter,’ said Bellarius again, ‘ there is an angel in the cave, 
or if not, an earthly paragon.’ So beautiful did Imogen 
look in her boy’s apparel. 

She, hearing the sound of voices, came forth from the 
cave, and addressed them in these words: ‘ Good masters, 
do not harm me ; before I entered your cave, I had thought 
to have begged or bought what I have eaten. Indeed I 
have stolen nothing, nor would I, though I had found gold 
strewed on the floor. Here is money for my meat, which 
I would have left on the board when I had made my meal, 
and parted with prayers for the provider.’ They refused her 
money with great earnestness. ‘I see youare angry with me,’ 
said the timid Imogen : ‘ but, sirs, if you kill me for my 
fault, know that I should have died if I had not made it.’ 

‘ Whither are you bound ?’ asked Bellarius, ‘ and what is 
your name ?’ 

‘ Fidele is my name,’ answered Imogen. ‘I have a kins- 
man, who is bound for Italy; he embarked at Milford- 
Haven, to whom being going, almost spent with hunger, 
I am fallen into this offence.’ 

‘ Prithee, fair youth,’ said old Bellarius, ‘ do not think us 
churls, nor measure our good minds by this rude place we 
live in. You are well encountered; it is almost night. 
You shall have better cheer before you depart, and thanks 
to stay and eat it. Boys, bid him welcome.’ 

The gentle youths, her brothers, then welcomed Imogen 
to their cave with many kind expressions, saying they 
would love her (or, as they said, him) as a brother; and 
they entered the cave, where (they having killed venison 
when they were hunting) Imogen delighted them with her 
neat housewifery, assisting them in preparing their supper ; 
for though it is not the custom now for young women of 
high birth to understand cookery, it was then, and Imogen 
excelled in this useful art; and, as her brothers prettily 
expressed it, Fidele cut their roots in characters, and sauced 
their broth, as if Juno had been sick, and Fidele were her 
dieter. ‘And then,’ said Polidore to his brother, ‘ how 
angel-like he sings ! ’ 

They also remarked to each other, that though Fidele 
smiled so sweetly, yet so sad a melancholy did overcloud 
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his lovely face, as if grief and patience had together taken 
possession of him. 

For these her gentle qualities (or perhaps it was their near 
relationship, though they knew it not) Imogen (or, as the 
boys called her, Fidele) became the doating-piece of her 
brothers, and she scarcely less loved them, thinking that 
but for the memory of her dear Posthumus, she could live 
and die in the cave with these wild forest-youths ; and she 
gladly consented to stay with them, till she was enough 
rested from the fatigue of travelling to pursue her way to 
Milford-Haven. 

When the venison they had taken was all eaten, and they 
were going out to hunt for more, Fidele could not accompany 
them, because she was unwell. Sorrow, no doubt, for her 
husband’s cruel usage, as well as the fatigue of wandering 
in the forest, was the cause of her illness. 

.They then bid her farewel, and went to their hunt, 
praising all the way the noble parts and graceful demeanour 
of the youth Fidele. 

Imogen was no sooner left alone than she recollected the 
cordial Pisanio had given her, and drank it off, and pre- 
sently fell into a sound and death-like sleep. 

When Bellarius and her brothers returned from hunting, 
Polidore went first into the cave, and supposing her asleep, 
pulled off his heavy shoes, that he might tread softly and 
not awake her; so did true gentleness spring up in the 
minds of these princely foresters: but he soon discovered 
that she could not be awakened by any noise, and con- 
cluded her to be dead, and Polidore lamented over her with 
dear and brotherly regret, as if they had never from their 
infancy been parted. 

Bellarius also proposed to carry her out into the forest, 
and there celebrate her funeral with songs and solemn 
dirges, as was then the custom. 

Imogen’s two brothers then carried her to a shady covert, 
and there laying her gently on the grass, they sang repose 
to her departed spirit, and covering her over with leaves 
and flowers, Polidore said, ‘ While summer lasts and I live 
here, Fidele, I will daily strew thy sad grave. The pale 
primrose, that flower most like thy face ; the blue-bell, like 
thy clear veins; and the leaf of eglantine, which is not 
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sweeter than was thy breath; all these I will strew over 
thee. Yea, and the furred moss in winter, when there are 
no flowers to cover thy sweet corse.’ 

When they had finished her funeral obsequies, they de- 
parted very sorrowful. 

Imogen had not been long left alone, when, the effect of 
the sleepy drug going off, she awaked, and easily shaking 
off the slight covering of leaves and flowers they had thrown 
over her, she arose, and imagining she had been dreaming, 
she said, ‘ I thought I was a cave-keeper, and cook to honest 
creatures ; how came I here, covered with flowers?’ Not 
being able to find her way back to the cave, and seeing 
nothing of her new companions, she concluded it was cer- 
tainly all a dream ; and once more Imogen set out on her 
weary pilgrimage, hoping at last she should find her way to 
Milford-Haven, and thence get a passage in some ship bound 
for Italy ; for all her thoughts were still with her husband 
Posthumus, whom she intended to seek in the disguise of a 
page. 

But great events were happening at this time, of which 
Imogen knew nothing; for a war had suddenly broken out 
between the Roman Emperor Augustus Cesar, and Cym- 
beline the king of Britain : and a Roman army had landed 
to invade Britain, and was advanced into the very forest 
over which Imogen was journeying. With this army came 
Posthumus. 

Though Posthumus came over to Britain with the Roman 
army, he did not mean to fight on their side against his 
own countrymen, but intended to join the army of Britain, 
and fight in the cause of his king who had banished him. 

He still believed Imogen false to him; yet the death of 
her he had so fondly loved, and by his own orders too (Pisanio 
having written him a letter to say he had obeyed his com- 
mand, and that Imogen was dead) sat heavy on his heart, 
and therefore he returned to Britain, desiring either to be 
slain in battle, or to be put to death by Cymbeline for 
returning home from banishment. 

Imogen, before she reached Milford-Haven, fell into the 
hands of the Roman army : and her presence and deport- 
ment recommending her, she was made a page to Lucius, 
the Roman general. 
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Cymbeline’s army now advanced to meet the enemy, and 
when they entered this forest, Polidore and Cadwal joined 
the king’s army. The young men were eager to engage in 
acts of valour, though they little thought they were going 
to fight for their own royal father ; and old Bellarius went 
with them to the battle. He had long since repented of 
the injury he had done to Cymbeline in carrying away his 
sons ; and having been a warrior in his youth, he gladly 
joined the army to fight for the king he had so injured. 

And now a great battle commenced between the two 
armies, and the Britons would have been defeated, and 
Cymbeline himself killed, but for the extraordinary valour 
of Posthumus, and Bellarius, and the two sons of Cymbeline. 
They rescued the king, and saved his life, and so entirely 
turned the fortune of the day, that the Britons gained the 
victory. 

When the battle was over, Posthumus, who had not 
found the death he sought for, surrendered himself up to 
one of the officers of Cymbeline, willing to suffer the death 
which was to be his punishment if he returned from banish- 
ment. 

Imogen and the master she served were taken prisoners, 
and brought before Cymbeline, as was also her old enemy 
Iachimo, who was an officer in the Roman army; and 
when these prisoners were before the king, Posthumus was 
brought in to receive his sentence of death; and at this 
strange juncture of time, Bellarius with Polidore and Cadwal 
were also brought before Cymbeline, to receive the rewards’ 
due to the great services they had by their valour done for 
the king. Pisanio, being one of the king’s attendants, was 
likewise present. 

Therefore there were now standing in the king’s presence 
(but with very different hopes and fears) Posthumus, and 
Imogen, with her new master the Roman general; the 
faithful servant Pisanio, and the false friend Iachimo; and 
likewise the two lost sons of Cymbeline, with Bellarius, who 
had stolen them away. 

The Roman general was the first’ who spoke; the rest 
stood silent before the king, though there was many a beat- 
ing heart amongst them. 

Imogen saw Posthumus and knew him, though he was in 
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the disguise of a peasant ; but he did not know her in her 
male attire: and she knew Iachimo, and she saw a ring 
on his finger which she perceived to be her own, but she did 
not know him as yet to have been the author of all her 
troubles ; and she stood before her own father a prisoner of 
war. 

Pisanio knew Imogen, for it was he who had dressed her 
in the garb of a boy. ‘It is my mistress,’ thought he ; 
‘since she is living, let the time run on to good or bad.’ 
Bellarius knew her too, and softly said to Cadwal, ‘ Is not 
this boy revived from death ?’ ‘ One sand,’ replied Cadwal, 
‘ does not more resemble another than that sweet rosy lad 
is like the dead Fidele.’ ‘The same dead thing alive,’ 
said Polidore. ‘ Peace, peace,’ said Bellarius ; ‘ if it were 
he, I am sure he would have spoken to us.’ ‘ But we saw 
him dead,’ again whispered Polidore. ‘ Be silent,’ replied 
Bellarius. 

Posthumus waited in silence to hear the welcome sentence 
of his own death; and he resolved not to disclose to the 
king that he had saved his life in the battle, lest that should 
move Cymbeline to pardon him. 

Lucius, the Roman general, who had taken Imogen under 
his protection as his page, was the first (as has been before 
said) who spoke to the king. He was a man of high courage 
and noble dignity, and this was his speech to the king : 

‘I hear you take no ransom for your prisoners, but doom 
them all to death ; [am a Roman, and with a Roman heart 
will suffer death. But there is one thing for which I would 
intreat.’ Then bringing Imogen before the king, he said, 
‘ This boy is a Briton born. Let him be ransomed. He is 
my page. Never master had a page so kind, so duteous, 
so diligent on all occasions, so true, so nurse-like. He hath 
done no Briton wrong, though he hath served a Roman. 
Save him, if you spare no one beside.’ 

Cymbeline looked earnestly on his daughter Imogen. He 
knew her not in that disguise; but it seemed that all- 
powerful Nature spake in his heart, for he said, ‘I have surely 
seen him, his face appears familiar to me. I know not why 
or wherefore I say, Live, boy : but I give you your life, and 
ask of me what boon you will, and I will grant it you. 
Yea, even though it be the life of the noblest prisoner I have.’ 
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‘I humbly thank your highness,’ said Imogen. 

What was then called granting a boon was the same as a 
promise to give any one thing, whatever it might be, that 
the person on whom that favour was conferred chose to 
ask for. They all were attentive to hear what thing the 
page would ask for, and Lucius her master said to her, 
‘Ido not beg my life, good lad, but I know that is what you 
will ask for.’ ‘ No, no, alas!’ said Imogen, ‘ I have other 
work in hand, good master ; your life I cannot ask for.’ 

This seeming want of gratitude in the boy astonished the 
Roman general. 

Imogen then fixing her eye on Iachimo, demanded no 
other boon than this, that Iachimo should be made to 
confess whence he had the ring he wore on his finger. 

Cymbeline granted her this boon, and threatened Iachimo 
with the torture if he did not confess how he came by the 
diamond ring on his finger. 

Iachimo then made a full acknowledgment of all his 
villainy, telling, as has been before related, the whole story 
of his wager with Posthumus, and how he had succeeded 
in imposing upon his credulity. 

What Posthumus felt at hearing this proof of the inno- 
cence of his lady cannot be expressed. He instantly came 
forward, and confessed to Cymbeline the cruel sentence 
which he had enjoined Pisanio to execute upon the princess : 
exclaiming wildly, ‘O Imogen, my queen, my life, my wife ! 
O Imogen, Imogen, Imogen !’ 

Imogen could not see her beloved husband in this distress 
without discovering herself, to the unutterable joy of 
Posthumus, who was thus relieved from a weight of guilt 
and woe, and restored to the good graces of the dear lady 
he had so cruelly treated. 

Cymbeline, almost as much overwhelmed as he with joy, 
at finding his lost daughter so strangely recovered, received 
her to her former place in his fatherly affection, and not 
only gave her husband Posthumus his life, but consented 
to acknowledge him for his son-in-law. 

Bellarius chose this time of joy and reconciliation to 
make his confession. He presented Polidore and Cadwal 
to the king, telling him they were his two lost sons, Guiderius 
and Arviragus. 

cL. EB 
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Cymbeline forgave old Bellarius ; for who could think of 
punishments at a season of such universal happiness? to 
find his daughter living, and his lost sons in the persons of 
his young deliverers, that he had seen so bravely fight in 
his defence, was unlooked-for joy indeed ! 

Imogen was now at leisure to perform good services for 
her late master, the Roman general Lucius, whose life the 
king her father readily granted at her request ; and by the 
mediation of the same Lucius a peace was concluded 
between the Romans and the Britons, which was kept invio- 
late many years. 

How Cymbeline’s wicked queen, through despair of bring- 
ing her projects to pass, and touched with remorse of con- 
science, sickened and died, having first lived to see her 
foolish son Cloten slain in a quarrel which he had provoked, 
are events too tragical to interrupt this happy conclusion . 
by more than mere touching upon. It is sufficient that all 
were made happy, who were deserving; and even the 
treacherous Iachimo, in consideration of his villainy having 
missed its final aim, was dismissed without punishment. 


KING LEAR 


Lzar, king of Britain, had three daughters; Gonerill, 
wife to the duke of Albany ; Regan, wife to the duke of 
Cornwall ; and Cordelia, a young maid, for whose love the 
king of France and duke of Burgundy were joint suitors, and 
were at this time making stay for that purpose in the court 
of Lear. . 

_ The old king, worn out with age and the fatigues of 
government, he being more than fourscore years old, 
determined to take no further part in state affairs, but to 
leave the management to younger strengths, that he might 
have time to prepare for death, which must at no long 
period ensue. With this intent he called his three daughters 
to him, to know from their own lips which of them loved — 
him best, that he might part his kingdom among them in 
pe proportions as their affection for him should seem to 
eserve. 


Gonerill, the eldest, declared that she loved her father 
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more than words could give out, that he was dearer to her 
than the light of her own eyes, dearer than life and liberty, 
with a deal of such professing stuff, which is easy to counter- 
feit where there is no real love, only a few fine words 
delivered with confidence being wanted in that case. The 
king, delighted to hear from her own mouth this assurance 
of her love, and thinking truly that her heart went with it, 
in a fit of fatherly fondness bestowed upon her and her 
husband one third of his ample kingdom. 

Then calling to him his second daughter, he demanded 
what she had to say. Regan, who was made of the same 
hollow metal as her sister, was not a whit behind in her 
professions, but rather declared that what her sister had 
spoken came short of the love which she professed to bear 
for his highness : insomuch that she found all other joys 
dead, in comparison with the pleasure which she took in the 
love of her dear king, and father. 

Lear blest himself in having such loving children, as he 
thought ; and could do no less, after the handsome assur- 
ances which Regan had made, than bestow a third of his 
kingdom upon her and her husband, equal in size to that 
which he had already given away to Gonerill. 

Then turning to his youngest daughter Cordelia, whom 
he called his joy, he asked what she had to say ; thinking 
no doubt that she would glad his ears with the same loving 
speeches which her sisters had uttered, or rather that her 
expressions would be so much stronger than theirs, as she 
had always been his darling, and favoured by him above 
either of them. But Cordelia, disgusted with the flattery 
of her sisters, whose hearts she knew were far from their 
lips, and seeing that all their coaxing speeches were only 
intended to wheedle the old king out of his dominions, that 
they and their husbands might reign in his life-time, made 
no other reply but this, that she loved his majesty according 
to her duty, neither more nor less. 

The king, shocked with this appearance of ingratitude in 
his favourite child, desired her to consider her words, and 
to mend her speech, lest it should mar her fortunes. 

Cordelia then told her father, that he was her father, 
that he had given her breeding, and loved her, that she 
returned those duties back as was most fit, and did obey 
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him, love him, and most honour him. But that she could 
not frame her mouth to such large speeches as her sisters 
had done, or promise to love nothing else in the world. 
Why had her sisters husbands, if (as they said) they had 
no love for any thing but their father? If she should ever 
wed, she was sure the lord to whom she gave her hand 
would want half her love, half of her care and duty ; she 
should never marry like her sisters, to love her father all. 

Cordelia, who in earnest loved her old father, even almost 
as extravagantly as her sisters pretended to do, would have 
plainly told him so at any other time, in more daughter-like 
and loving terms, and without these qualifications which 
did indeed sound a little ungracious: but after the crafty 
flattering speeches of her sisters, which she had seen draw 
such extravagant rewards, she thought the handsomest 
thing she could do was to love and be silent. This put her 
affection out of suspicion of mercenary ends, and shewed 
that she loved, but not for gain ; and that her professions, 
the less ostentatious they were, had so much the more of 
truth and sincerity than her sisters’. 

This plainness of speech, which Lear called pride, so 
enraged the old monarch—who in his best of times always 
shewed much of spleen and rashness, and in whom the 
dotage incident to old age had so clouded over his reason, 
that he could not discern truth from flattery, nor a gay 
painted speech from words that came from the heart—that 
in a fury of resentment he retracted the third part of his 
kingdom which yet remained, and which he had reserved 
for Cordelia, and gave it away from her, sharing it equally 
between her two sisters and their husbands, the dukes of 
Albany and Cornwall: whom he now called to him, and in 
presence of all his courtiers, bestowing a coronet between 
them, invested them jointly with all the power, revenue, and 
execution of government, only retaining to himself the 
name of king; all the rest of royalty he resigned: with 
this reservation, that himself, with a hundred knights for 
his attendants, was to be maintained by monthly course 
in each of his daughter’s palaces in turn. 

So preposterous a disposal of his kingdom, so little guided 
by reason, and so much by passion, filled all his courtiers 
with astonishment and sorrow ; but none of them had the 
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courage to interpose between this incensed king and his 
wrath, except the earl of Kent, who was beginning to speak 
a good word for Cordelia, when the passionate Lear on pain 
of death commanded him to desist: but the good Kent 
was not so to be repelled. He had been ever loyal to Lear, 
whom he had honoured as a king, loved as a father, followed 
as a master: and had never esteemed his life further than 
as a pawn to wage against his royal master’s enemies, nor 
feared to lose it when Lear’s safety was the motive: nor 
now that Lear was most his own enemy did this faithful 
servant of the king forget his old principles, but manfully 
opposed Lear, to do Lear good ; and was unmannerly only 
because Lear was mad. He had been a most faithful 
counsellor in times past to the king, and he besought him 
now, that he would see with his eyes (as he had done in 
many weighty matters), and go by his advice still ; and in 
his best consideration recall this hideous rashness : for he 
would answer with his life his judgment, that Lear’s 
youngest daughter did not love him least, nor were those 
empty-hearted whose low sound gave no token of hollowness. 
When power bowed to flattery, honour was bound to plain- 
ness. For Lear’s threats, what could he do to him, whose 
life was already at his service? that should not hinder 
duty from speaking. 

The honest freedom of this good earl of Kent only stirred 
up the king’s wrath the more, and like a frantic patient who 
kills his physician, and loves his mortal disease, he banished 
this true servant, and allotted him but five days to make 
his preparations for departure ; but if on the sixth his hated 
person was found within the realm of Britain, that moment 
was to be his death. And Kent bade farewel to the king, 
and said, that since he chose to shew himself in such fashion, 
it was but banishment to stay there: and before he went, 
he recommended Cordelia to the protection of the gods, 
the maid who had so rightly thought, and so discreetly 
spoken ; and only wished that her sisters’ large speeches 
might be answered with deeds of love: and then he went, 
as he said, to shape his old course to a new country. 

The king of France and duke of Burgundy were now called 
in to hear the determination of Lear about his youngest 
daughter, and to know whether they would persist in their 
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courtship to Cordelia, now that she was under her father’s 
displeasure, and had no fortune but her own person to 
recommend her: and the duke of Burgundy declined the 
match, and would not take her to wife upon such conditions ; 
but the king of France, understanding what the nature of 
the fault had been which had lost her the love of her father, 
that it was only a tardiness of speech, and the not being 
able to frame her tongue to flattery like her sisters, took 
this young maid by the hand, and saying that her virtues 
were a dowry above a kingdom, bade Cordelia to take 
farewel of her sisters, and of her father, though he had been 
unkind, and she should go with him, and be queen of him 
and of fair France, and reign over fairer possessions than 
her sisters : and he called the duke of Burgundy in contempt 
a waterish duke, because his love for this young maid had 
in a moment run all away like water. 

Then Cordelia with weeping eyes took leave of her sisters, 
and besought them to love their father well, and make good 
their professions : and they sullenly told her not to prescribe 
to them, for they knew their duty ; but to strive to content 
her husband, who had taken her (as they tauntingly ex- 
pressed it) as Fortune’s alms. And Cordelia with a heavy 
heart departed, for she knew the cunning of her sisters, and 
she wished her father in better hands than she was about 
to leave him in. 

Cordelia was no sooner gone, than the devilish dispositions 
of her sisters began to shew themselves in their true colours. 
Even before the expiration of the first month, which Lear 
was to spend by agreement with his eldest daughter Gonerill, 
the old king began to find out the difference between 
promises and performances. This wretch having got from 
her father all that he had to bestow, even to the giving away 
of the crown from off his head, began to grudge even those 
small remnants of royalty which the old man had reserved 
to himself, to please his fancy with the idea of being still 
a king. She could not bear to see him and his hundred 
knights. Every time she met her father, she put on a 
frowning countenance ; and when the old man wanted to 
speak with her, she would feign sickness, or any thing to 
be rid of the sight of him ; for it was plain that she esteemed 
his old age a useless burden, and his attendants an unneces- 
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sary expence : not only she herself slackened in her expres- 
sions of duty to the king, but by her example, and (it is to 
be feared) not without her private instructions, her very 
servants affected to treat him with neglect, and would 
either refuse to obey his orders, or still more contemptuously 
pretend not to hear them. Lear could not but perceive this 
alteration in the behaviour of his daughter, but he shut his 
eyes against it as long as he could, as people commonly 
are unwilling to believe the unpleasant consequences which 
their own mistakes and obstinacy have brought upon them. 

True love and fidelity are no more to be estranged by ill, 
than falsehood and hollow-heartedness can be conciliated 
by good usage. This eminently appears in the instance of 
the good earl of Kent, who, though banished by Lear, and 
his life made forfeit if he were found in Britain, chose to 
stay and abide all consequences, as long as there was a 
chance of his being useful to the king his master. See to 
what mean shifts and disguises poor loyalty is forced to 
submit sometimes ; yet it counts nothing base or unworthy 
so as it can but do service where it owes an obligation! In 
the disguise of a serving-man, all his greatness and pomp 
laid aside, this good earl proffered his services to the king, 
who not knowing him to be Kent in that disguise, but 
pleased with a certain plainness, or rather bluntness in his 
answers which the earl put on (so different from that smooth 
oily flattery which he had so much reason to be sick of, 
having found the effects not answerable in his daughter), 
a bargain was quickly struck, and Lear took Kent into his 
service by the name of Caius, as he called himself, never 
suspecting him to be his once great favourite, the high and 
mighty earl of Kent. 

This Caius quickly found means to shew his fidelity and 
love to his royal master: for Gonerill’s steward that same 
day behaving in a disrespectful manner to Lear, and giving 
him saucy looks and language, as no doubt he was secretly 
encouraged to do by his mistress, Caius not enduring to 
hear so open an affront put upon majesty, made no more 
ado but presently tript up his heels, and laid the unmannerly 
slave in the kennel: for which friendly service Lear became 
more and more attached to him. 

Nor was Kent the only friend Lear had. In his degree, 
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and as far as so insignificant a personage could shew his love, 
the poor fool, or jester, that had been of his palace while 
Lear had a palace, as it was the custom of kings and great 
personages at that time to keep a fool (as he was called) to 
make them sport after serious business :—this poor fool 
clung to Lear after he had given away his crown, and by 
his witty sayings would keep up his good humour ; though 
he could not refrain sometimes from jeering at his master 
for his imprudence, in uncrowning himself, and giving all 
away to his daughters: at which time, as he rhymingly 
expressed it, these daughters 
For sudden joy did weep, 
And he for sorrow sung, 
That such a king should play bo-peep, 
And go the fools among. 

And in such wild sayings, and scraps of songs, of which 
he had plenty, this pleasant honest fool poured out his 
heart even in the presence of Gonerill herself, in many a 
bitter taunt and jest which cut to the quick; such as 
comparing the king to the hedge-sparrow, who feeds the 
young of the cuckoo till they grow old enough, and then 
has its head bit off for its pains: and saying, that an ass 
may know when the cart draws the horse (meaning that 
Lear’s daughters, that ought to go behind, now ranked 
before their father); and that Lear was no longer Lear, 
but the shadow of Lear: for which free speeches he was 
once or twice threatened to be whipt. 

The coolness and falling off of respect which Lear bad 
begun to perceive, were not all which this foolish-fond 
father was to suffer from his unworthy daughter : she now 
plainly told him that his staying in her palace was incon- 
venient so long as he insisted upon keeping up an establish- 
ment of a hundred knights; that this establishment was 
useless and expensive, and only served to fill her court with 
riot and feasting ; and she prayed him that he would lessen 
their number, and keep none but old men about him, such 
as himself, and fitting his age. 

Lear at first could not believe his eyes or ears, nor that it 
was his daughter who spoke so unkindly. He could not 
believe that she who had received a crown from him could 
seek to cut off his train, and grudge him the respect due to 
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his old age. But she persisting in her undutiful demand, 
the old man’s rage was so excited, that he called her a 
detested kite, and said that she spoke an untruth : and so 
indeed she did, for the hundred knights were all men of 
choice behaviour and sobriety of manners, skilled in all 
particulars of duty, and not given to rioting or feasting as 
she said. And he bid his horses to be prepared, for he would 
go to his other daughter, Regan, he and his hundred knights : 
and he spoke of ingratitude, and said it was a marble-hearted 
devil, and shewed more hideous in a child than the sea- 
monster. And he cursed his eldest daughter Gonerill so as 
was terrible to hear: praying that she might never have 
a child, or if she had, that it might live to return that scorn 
and contempt upon her, which she had shewn to him : that 
she might feel how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it was to 
have a thankless child. And Gonerill’s husband, the duke 
of Albany, beginning to excuse himself for any share which 
Lear might suppose he had in the unkindness, Lear would 
not hear him out, but in a rage ordered his horses to be 
saddled, and set out with his followers for the abode of 
Regan, his other daughter. And Lear thought to himself, 
how small the fault of Cordelia (if it was a fault) now ap- 
peared, in comparison with her sister’s, and he wept; and 
then he was ashamed that such a creature as Gonerill should 
have so much power over his manhood as to make him weep. 

Regan and her husband were keeping their court in great 
pomp and state at their palace: and Lear dispatched his 
servant Caius with letters to his daughter, that she might 
be prepared for his reception, while he and his train followed 
after. But it seems that Gonerill had been beforehand 
with him, sending letters also to Regan, accusing her father 
of waywardness and ill humours, and advising her not to 
receive so great a train as he was bringing with him. This 
messenger arrived at the same time with Caius, and Caius 
and he met: and who should it be but Caius’ old enemy 
the steward, whom he had formerly tript up by the heels for 
his saucy behaviour to Lear. Caius not liking the fellow’s 
look, and suspecting what he came for, began to revile him, 
and challenged him to fight, which the fellow refusing, Caius, 
in a fit of honest passion, beat him soundly, as sucha mischief- 
maker and carrier of wicked messages deserved: which 
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coming to the ears of Regan and her husband, they ordered 
Caius to be put in the stocks, though he was a messenger 
from the king her father, and in that character demanded 
the highest respect : so that the first thing the king saw 
when he entered the castle, was his faithful servant Caius 
sitting in that disgraceful situation. 

This was but a bad omen of the reception which he was 
to expect ; but a worse followed, when upon enquiry for 
his daughter and her husband, he was told they were weary 
with travelling all night, and could not see him : and when 
lastly, upon his insisting in a positive and angry manner to 
see them, they came to greet him, whom should he see in 
their company but the hated Gonerill, who had come to tell 
her own story, and set her sister against the king her father! 

This sight much moved the old man, and still more to see 
Regan take her by the hand: and he asked Gonerill if she 
was not ashamed to look upon his old white beard ? And 
Regan advised him to go home again with Gonerill, and 
live with her peaceably, dismissing half of his attendants, 
and to ask her forgiveness; for he was old and wanted 
discretion, and must be ruled and led by persons that had 
more discretion than himself. And Lear shewed how 
preposterous that would sound, if he were to down on his 
knees, and beg of his own daughter for food and raiment, 
and he argued against such an unnatural dependence ; 
declaring his resolution never to return with her, but to stay 
where he was with Regan, he and his hundred knights ; for 
he said that she had not forgot the half of the kingdom which 
he had endowed her with, and that her eyes were not fierce 
like Gonerill’s, but mild and kind. And he said that rather 
than return to Gonerill, with half his train cut off, he would 
go over to France, and beg a wretched pension of the king 
there, who had married his youngest daughter without 
a portion. 

But he was mistaken in expecting kinder treatment of 
Regan than he had experienced from her sister Gonerill. 
As if willing to outdo her sister in unfilial behaviour, she 
declared that she thought fifty knights too many to wait 
upon him: that five-and-twenty were enough. Then 
Lear, nigh heart-broken, turned to Gonerill, and said that 
he would go back with her, for her fifty doubled five-and- 
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twenty, and so her love was twice as much as Regan’s. But 
Goneril] excused herself, and said, what need of so*many as 
five-and-twenty ? or even ten? or five? when he might 
be waited upon by her servants, or her sister’s servants ? 
So these two wicked daughters, as if they strove to exceed 
each other in cruelty to their old father who had been so 
good to them, by little and little would have abated him of 
all his train, all respect (little enough for him that once com- 
manded a kingdom) which was left him to shew that he had 
once been a king! Not that a splendid train is essential 
to happiness, but from a king to a beggar is a hard change, 
from commanding millions to be without one attendant ; 
and it was the ingratitude in his daughters’ denying it, more 
than what he would suffer by the want of it, which pierced 
this poor king to the heart: insomuch that with this 
double ill usage, and vexation for having so foolishly given 
away a kingdom, his wits began to be unsettled, and while 
he said he knew not what, he vowed revenge against those 
unnatural hags, and to make examples of them that should 
be a terror to the earth ! 

While he was thus idly threatening what his weak arm 
could never execute, night came on, and a loud storm of 
thunder and lightning with rain; and his daughters still 
persisting in their resolution not to admit his followers, he 
called for his horses, and chose rather to encounter the ut- 
most fury of the storm abroad, than stay under the same 
roof with these ungrateful daughters : and they saying that 
the injuries which wilful men procure to themselves are 
their just punishment, suffered him to go in that condition, 
and shut their doors upon him. 

The winds were high, and the rain and storm increased, 
when the old man sallied forth to combat with the elements, 
less sharp than his daughters’ unkindness. For many miles 
about there was scarce a bush; and there upon a heath, 
exposed to the fury of the storm in a dark night, did king 
Lear wander out, and defy the winds and the thunder : and 
he bid the winds to blow the earth into the sea, or swell the 
waves of the sea till they drowned the earth, that no token 
might remain of any such ungrateful animal as man. ‘The 
old king was now left with no other companion than the 
poor fool, who still abided with him, with his merry conceits 
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striving to outjest misfortune, saying, it was but a naughty 
night to swim in, and truly the king had better go in and 
ask his daughter’s blessing : 

But he that has a little tiny wit, 

With heigh ho, the wind and the rain ! 

Must make content with his fortunes fit, 

Though the rain it raineth every day: 
and swearing it was a brave night to cool a lady’s pride. 

Thus poorly accompanied this once great monarch was 
found by his ever faithful servant the good earl of Kent, 
now transformed to Caius, who ever followed close at his 
side, though the king did not know him to be the earl ; and 
he said, ‘ Alas! sir, are you here ? creatures that love night, 
love not such nights as these. This dreadful storm has 
driven the beasts to their hiding-places. Man’s nature 
cannot endure the affliction or the fear.’ And Lear rebuked 
him and said, these lesser evils were not felt, where a greater 
malady was fixed. When the mind is at ease, the body has 
leisure to be delicate ; but the tempest in his mind did take 
all feeling else from his senses, but of that which beat at his 
heart. And he spoke of filial ingratitude, and said it was 
all one as if the mouth should tear the hand for lifting food 
to it; for parents were hands and food and every thing to 
children. 

But the good Caius still persisting in his intreaties that 
the king would not stay out in the open air, at last per- 
suaded him to enter a little wretched hovel which stood upon 
the heath, where the fool first entering, suddenly ran back 
terrified, saying that he had seen a spirit. But upon 
examination this spirit proved to be nothing more than a 
poor Bedlam-beggar, who had crept into this deserted hovel 
for shelter, and with his talk about devils frighted the fool, 
one of those poor lunatics who are either mad, or feign to 
be so, the better to extort charity from the compassionate 
country-people; who go about the country, calling them- 
selves poor Tom and poor Turlygood, saying, ‘ Who gives 
any thing to poor Tom ?’ sticking pins and nails and sprigs 
of rosemary into their arms to make them bleed ; and with 
such horrible actions, partly by prayers, and partly with 
lunatic curses, they move or terrify the ignorant country- 
folks into giving them alms. This poor fellow was such a 
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one ; and the king seeing him in so wretched a plight, with 
nothing but a blanket about his loins to cover his nakedness, 
could not be persuaded but that the fellow was some father 
who had given all away to his daughters, and brought him- 
self to that pass: for nothing he thought could bring 
a man to such wretchedness but the having unkind 
daughters. 

And from this and many such wild speeches which he 
uttered, the good Caius plainly perceived that he was not in 
his perfect mind, but that his daughters’ ill usage had really 
made him go mad. And now the loyalty of this worthy 
earl of Kent shewed itself in more essential services than 
he had hitherto found opportunity to perform. For with 
the assistance of some of the king’s attendants who remained 
loyal, he had the person of his royal master removed at 
day-break to the castle of Dover, where his own friends 
and influence, as earl of Kent, chiefly lay: and himself 
embarking for France, hastened to the court of Cordelia, and 
did there in such moving terms represent the pitiful con- 
dition of her royal father, and set out in such lively colours 
the inhumanity of her sisters, that this good and loving 
child with many tears besought the king her husband, that 
he would give her leave to embark for England with a 
sufficient power to subdue these cruel daughters and their 
husbands, and restore the old king her father to his throne ; 
which being granted, she set forth, and with a royal army 
landed at Dover. 

Lear having by some chance escaped from the guardians 
which the good earl of Kent had put over him to take care 
of him in his lunacy, was found by some of Cordelia’s train, 
wandering about the fields near Dover, in a pitiable condition, 
stark mad and singing aloud to himself, with a crown upon 
his head which he had made of straw, and nettles, and other 
wild weeds that he had picked up in the corn-fields. By the 
advice of the physicians, Cordelia, though earnestly desirous 
of seeing her father, was prevailed upon to put off the meeting 
till, -by sleep and the operation of herbs which they gave 
him, he should be restored to greater composure. By the 
aid of these skilful physicians, to whom Cordelia promised 
all her gold and jewels for the recovery of the old king, Lear 
was soon in a condition to see his daughter. 
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A tender sight it was to see the meeting between this 
father and daughter: to see the struggles between the joy 
of this poor old king at beholding again his once darling 
child, and the shame at receiving such filial kindness from 
her whom he had cast off for so small a fault in his dis- 
pleasure ; both these passions struggling with the remains of 
his malady, which in his half-crazed brain sometimes made 
him that he scarce remembered where he was, or who it was 
that so kindly kissed him and spoke to him: and then he 
would beg the standers-by not to laugh at him, if he were 
mistaken in thinking this lady to be his daughter Cordelia ! 
And then to see him fall on his knees to beg pardon of his 
child; and she, good lady, kneeling all the while to ask 
a blessing of him, and telling him that it did not become 
him to kneel, but it was her duty, for she was his child, his 
true and very child Cordelia ! And she kissed him (as she 
said) to kiss away all her sisters’ unkindness, and said that 
they might be ashamed of themselves, to turn their old kind 
father with his white beard out into the cold air, when her 
enemy’s dog, though it had bit her (as she prettily expressed 
it), should have staid by her fire such a night as that, and 
warmed himself. And she told her father how she had 
come from France with purpose to bring him assistance ; 
and he said, that she must forget and forgive, for he was old 
and foolish, and did not know what he did ; but that to be 
sure she had great cause not to love him, but her sisters 
had none. And Cordelia said, that she had no cause, no 
more than they had. 

So we will leave this old king in the protection of this 
dutiful and loving child, where, by the help of sleep and 
medicine, she and her physicians at length succeeded in 
winding up the untuned and jarring senses which the 
cruelty of his other daughters had so violently shaken. Let 
us return to say a word or two about those cruel daughters. 

These monsters of ingratitude, who had been so false to 
their old father, could not be expected to prove more faith- 
ful to their own husbands. They soon grew tired of paying 
even the appearance of duty and affection, and in an open 
way shewed they had fixed their loves upon another. It 
happened that the object of their guilty loves was the same. 
It was Edmund, a natural son of the late earl of Gloucester, 
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who by his treacheries had succeeded in disinheriting his 
brother Edgar the lawful heir from his earldom, and by . 
his wicked practices was now earl himself : a wicked man, 
and a fit object for the love of such wicked creatures aa 
Gonerill and Regan. It falling out about this time that the 
duke of Cornwall, Regan’s husband, died, Regan immediately 
declared her intention of wedding this earl of Gloucester, 
which rousing the jealousy of her sister, to whom as well as 
to Regan this wicked earl had at sundry times professed 
love, Gonerill found means to make away with her sister 
by poison: but being detected in her practices, and 
imprisoned by her husband the duke of Albany, for this 
deed, and for her guilty passion for the earl which had 
come to his ears, she in a fit of disappointed love and rage 
shortly put an end to her own life. Thus the justice of 
Heaven at last overtook these wicked daughters. 

While the eyes of all men were upon this event, admiring 
the justice displayed in their deserved deaths, the same 
eyes were suddenly taken off from this sight to admire 
at the mysterious ways of the same power in the melan- 
choly fate of the young and virtuous daughter, the lady 
Cordelia, whose good deeds did seem to deserve a more 
fortunate conclusion: but it is an awful truth, that innocence 
and piety are not always successful in this world. The 
forces which Gonerill and Regan had sent out under the 
command of the bad earl of Gloucester were victorious, 
and Cordelia by the practices of this wicked earl, who did 
not like that any should stand between him and the throne, 
ended her life in prison. Thus, Heaven took this innocent 
lady to itself in her young years, after shewing her to the 
world an illustrious example of filial duty. Lear did not 
long survive this kind child. 

Before he died, the good earl of Kent, who had still 
attended his old master’s steps from the first of his daughters’ 
ill usage to this sad period of his decay, tried to make him 
understand that it was he who had followed him under 
the name of Caius; but Lear’s care-crazed brain at that time 
could not comprehend how that could be, or how Kent 
and Caius could be the same person: so Kent thought 
it needless to trouble him with explanations at such a 
time; and Lear soon after expiring, this faithful servant 
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to the king, between age and grief for his old master’s 
. vexations, soon followed him to the grave. 

How the judgment of Heaven overtook the bad earl 
of Gloucester, whose treasons were discovered, and. himself 
slain in single combat with his brother, the lawful earl; and 
how Gonerill’s husband, the duke of Albany, who was 
innocent of the death of Cordelia, and had never encouraged 
his lady in her wicked proceedings against her father, 
ascended the throne of Britain after the death of Lear, 
is needless here to narrate ; Lear and his Three Daughters 
being dead, whose adventures alone concern our story. 
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Wuen Duncan the Meek reigned king of Scotland, 
there lived a great thane, or lord, called Macbeth. This 
Macbeth was a near kinsman to the king, and in great 
esteem at court for his valour and conduct in the wars ; 
an example of which he had lately given, in defeating a 
rebel army assisted by the troops of Norway in terrible 
numbers. 

The two Scottish generals, Macbeth and Banquo, return- 
ing victorious from this great battle, their way lay over 
a blasted heath, where they were stopped by the strange 
appearance of three figures, like women, except that they 
had. beards, and their withered skins and wild attire made 
them look not like any earthly creatures. Macbeth first 
addressed them, when they, seemingly offended, laid each 
one her choppy finger upon her skinny lips, in token of 
silence: and the first of them saluted Macbeth with the 
title of thane of Glamis. The general was not a little 
startled to find himself known by such creatures ; but how 
much more, when the second of them followed up that 
salute by giving him the title of thane of Cawdor, to which 
honour he had no pretensions! and again the third bid 
him ‘ All hail! king that shalt be hereafter’! Such a 
prophetic greeting might well amaze him, who knew that 
while the king’s sons lived he could not hope to succeed 
to the throne. Then turning to Banquo, they pronounced 
him, in a sort of riddling terms, to be lesser than Macbeth 
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and greater! not so happy, but much happier! and pro- 
phesied that though he should never reign, yet his sons after 
him should be kings in Scotland. They then turned into 
air, and vanished: by which the generals knew them to be 
the weird sisters, or witches. 

While they stood pondering on the strangeness of this 
adventure, there arrived certain messengers from the king, 
who were empowered by him to confer upon Macbeth the 
dignity of thane of Cawdor. An event so miraculously 
corresponding with the prediction of the witches astonished 
Macbeth, and he stood wrapt in amazement, unable to 
make reply to the messengers: and in that point of time 
swelling hopes arose in his mind, that the prediction of the 
third witch might in like manner have its accomplishment, 
and that he should one day reign king in Scotland. 

Turning to Banquo, he said, ‘ Do you not hope that your 
children shall be kings, when what the witches promised 
to me has so wonderfully come to pass?’ ‘That hope,’ 
answered the general, ‘might enkindle you to aim at the 
throne; but oftentimes these ministers of darkness tell 
us truths in little things, to betray us into deeds of greatest 
consequence.’ 

But the wicked suggestions of the witches had sunk 
too deep into the mind of Macbeth, to allow him to attend 
to the warnings of the good Banquo. From that time he 
bent all his thoughts how to compass the crown of Scotland. 

Macbeth had a wife, to whom he communicated the 
strange prediction of the weird sisters, and its partial 
accomplishment. She was a bad ambitious woman, and 
so as her husband and herself could arrive at greatness, 
she cared not much by what means. She spurred on the 
reluctant purpose of Macbeth, who felt compunction at 
the thoughts of blood, and did not cease to represent the 
murder of the king as a step absolutely necessary to the 
fulfilment of the flattering prophecy. 

It happened at this time that the king, who out of his royal 
condescension would oftentimes visit his principal nobility 
upon gracious terms, came to Macbeth’s house, attended 
by his two sons, Malcolm and Donalbain, and a numerous 
train of thanes and attendants, the more to honour Macbeth 
for the triumphal success of his wars. 
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The castle of Macbeth was pleasantly situated, and the 
air about it was sweet and wholesome, which appeared by 
the nests which the martlet, or swallow, had built under 
all the jutting friezes and buttresses of the building, 
wherever it found a place of advantage: for where those 
birds most breed and haunt, the air is observed to be 
delicate. The king entered, well pleased with the place, 
and not less so with the attentions and respect of his hon- 
oured hostess, lady Macbeth, who had the art of covering 
treacherous purposes with smiles ; and could look like the 
innocent flower, while she was indeed the serpent under it. 

The king, being tired with his journey, went early to 
bed, and in the state-room two grooms of his chamber (as 
was the custom) slept beside him. He had been unusually 
pleased with his reception, and had made presents, before 
he retired, to his principal officers; and among the rest, 
had sent a rich diamond to Lady Macbeth, greeting her 
by the name of his most kind hostess. 

Now was the middle of the night, when over half the 
world nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse men’s 
minds asleep, and none but the wolf and the murderer is 
abroad. This was the time when lady Macbeth waked 
to plot the murder of the king. She would not have under- 
taken a deed so abhorrent to her sex, but that she feared 
her husband’s nature, that it was too full of the milk of 
human kindness, to do a contrived murder. She knew 
him to be ambitious, but withal to be scrupulous, and not 
yet prepared for that height of crime which commonly in 
the end accompanies inordinate ambition. She had won 
him to consent to the murder, but she doubted his resolution : 
and she feared that the natural tenderness of his disposition 
(more humane than her own) would come between, and 
defeat the purpose. So with her own hands armed with 
a dagger, she approached the king’s bed; having taken 
care to ply the grooms of his chamber so with wine, that they 
slept intoxicated, and careless of their charge. There lay 
Duncan, in a sound sleep after the fatigues of his journey, 
and as she viewed him earnestly, there was something in 
his face, as he slept, which resembled her own father ; and 
she had not the courage to proceed. 

She returned to confer with her husband. His resolution 
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had begun to stagger. He considered that there were strong 
reasons against the deed. In the first place, he was not 
only a subject, but a near kinsman to the king; and he 
had been his host and entertainer that day, whose duty 
by the laws of hospitality it was to shut the door against 
his murderers, not bear the knife himself. Then he con- 
sidered how just and merciful a king this Duncan had 
been, how clear of offence to his subjects, how loving to his 
nobility, and in particular to him ; that such kings are the 
peculiar care of Heaven, and their subjects doubly bound to 
revenge their deaths. Besides, by the favours of the king, 
Macbeth stood high in the opinion of all sorts of men, and 
how would those honours be stained by the reputation of 
so foul a murder ! 

In these conflicts of the mind lady Macbeth found her 
husband, inclining to the better part, and resolving to 
proceed no further. But she being a woman not easily 
shaken from her evil purpose, began to pour in at his ears 
words which infused a portion of her own spirit into his 
mind, assigning reason upon reason why he should not 
shrink from what he had undertaken ; how easy the deed 
was ; how soon it would be over; and how the action of 
one short night would give to all their nights and days to 
come sovereign sway and royalty! Then she threw con- 
tempt on his change of purpose, and accused him of fickle- 
ness and cowardice ; and declared that she had given suck, 
and knew how tender it was to love the babe that milked 
her, but she would, while it was smiling in her face, have 
plucked it from her breast, and dashed its brains out, if 
she had so sworn to do it, as he had sworn to perform that 
murder. Then she added, how practicable it was to lay 
the guilt of the deed upon the drunken sleepy grooms. 
And with the valour of her tongue she so chastised his 
sluggish resolutions, that he once more summoned up 
courage to the bloody business. 

So, taking the dagger in his hand, he softly stole in the 
dark to the room where Duncan lay ; and as he went, he 
thought he saw another dagger in the air, with the handle 
towards him, and on the blade and at the point of it drops 
of blood: but when he tried to grasp at it, it was nothing 

1 But... woman] But she being a bad ambitious woman 1807. 
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but air, a mere phantasm proceeding from his own hot and 
oppressed. brain and the business he had in hand. 

Getting rid of this fear, he entered the king’s room, 
whom he dispatched with one stroke of his dagger. Just as 
he had done the murder, one of the grooms, who slept in 
the chamber, laughed in his sleep, and the other cried 
‘Murder’, which woke them both : but they said a short 
prayer ; one of them said, ‘God bless us!’ and the other 
answered “Amen’; and addressed themselves to sleep 
again. Macbeth, who stood listening to them, tried to say 
‘ Amen,’ when the fellow said, ‘ God bless us ! ’ but, though 
he had most need of a blessing, the word stuck in his throat, 
and he could not pronounce it. 

Again he thought he heard a voice which cried, ‘ Sleep 
no more: Macbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep, 
that nourishes life.’ Still it cried, ‘ Sleep no more,’ to all 
the house. ‘Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore 
Cawdor shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more.’ 

With such horrible imaginations, Macbeth returned to 
his listening wife, who began to think he had failed of his 
purpose, and that the deed was somehow frustrated. He 
came in so distracted a state, that she reproached him with 
his want of firmness, and sent him to wash his hands of the 
blood which stained them, while she took his dagger, with 
purpose to stain the cheeks of the grooms with blood, to 
make it seem their guilt. 

Morning came, and with it the discovery of the murder, 
which could not be concealed; and though Macbeth and 
his lady made great show of grief, and the proofs against 
the grooms (the dagger being produced against them and 
their faces smeared with blood) were sufficiently strong, 
yet the entire suspicion fell upon Macbeth, whose induce. 
ments to such a deed were so much more forcible than 
such poor silly grooms could be supposed to have; and 
Duncan’s two sons fled. Malcolm, the eldest, sought for 
refuge in the English court ; and the youngest, Donalbain, 
made his escape to Ireland. 

The king’s sons, who should have succeeded him, having 
thus vacated the throne, Macbeth as next heir was crowned 
king, and thus the prediction of the weird sisters was 
literally accomplished. 
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Though placed so high, Macbeth and his queen could 
not forget the prophecy of the weird sisters, that, though 
Macbeth should be king, yet not his children, but the 
children of Banquo, should be kings after him. The 
thought of this, and that they had defiled their hands with 
blood, and done so great crimes, only to place the posterity 
of Banquo upon the throne, so rankled within them, that 
they determined to put to death both Banquo and his 
son, to make void the predictions of the weird sisters, 
which in their own case had been so remarkably brought 
to pass. 

For this purpose they made a great supper, to which 
they invited all the chief thanes; and, among the rest, 
with marks of particular respect, Banquo and his son 
Fleance were invited. The way by which Banquo was to 
pass to the palace at night, was beset by murderers appointed 
by Macbeth, who stabbed Banquo; but in the scuffle 
Fleance escaped. From that Fleance descended a race of 
monarchs who afterwards filled the Scottish throne, ending 
with James the sixth of Scotland and the first of England, 
under whom the two crowns of England and Scotland 
were united. 

At supper the queen, whose manners were in the highest 
degree affable and royal, played the hostess with a grace- 
fulness and attention which conciliated every one present, 
and Macbeth discoursed freely with his thanes and nobles, 
saying, that all that was honourable in the country was 
under his roof, if he had but his good friend Banquo present, 
whom yet he hoped he should rather have to chide for 
neglect, than to lament for any mischance. Just at these 
words the ghost of Banquo, whom he had caused to be 
murdered, entered the room, and placed himself on the 
chair which Macbeth was about to occupy. Though 
Macbeth was a bold man, and one that could have faced 
the devil without trembling, at this horrible sight his 
cheeks turned white with fear, and he stood quite unmanned 
with his eyes fixed upon the ghost. His queen and all the 
nobles, who saw nothing, but perceived him gazing (as 
they thought) upon an empty chair, took it for a fit of 
distraction ; and she reproached him, whispering that it 
was but the same fancy which had made him see the dagger 
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in the air, when he was about to kill Duncan. But Macbeth 
continued to see the ghost, and gave no heed to all they 
could say, while he addressed it with distracted words, 
yet so significant, that his queen, fearing the dreadful 
secret would be disclosed, in great haste dismissed the 
guests, excusing the infirmity of Macbeth as a disorder he 
was often troubled with. 

To such dreadful fancies Macbeth was subject. His 
queen and he had their sleeps afflicted with terrible dreams, 
and the blood of Banquo troubled them not more than the 
escape of Fleance, whom now they looked upon as father 
to a line of kings, who should keep their posterity out of 
the throne. With these miserable thoughts they found 
no peace, and Macbeth determined once more to seek out 
the weird sisters, and know from them the worst. 

He sought them in a cave upon the heath, where they, 
who knew by foresight of his coming, were engaged in 
preparing their dreadful charms, by which they conjured 
up infernal spirits to reveal to them futurity. Their horrid 
ingredients were toads, bats, and serpents, the eye of a newt, 
and the tongue of a dog, the leg of a lizard, and the wing 
of the night-owl, the scale of a dragon, the tooth of a wolf, 
the maw of the ravenous salt-sea shark, the mummy of 
a witch, the root of the poisonous hemlock (this to have 
effect must be digged in the dark), the gall of a goat, and 
the liver of a Jew, with slips of the yew tree that roots 
itself in graves, and the finger of a dead child: all these 
were set on to boil in a great kettle, or cauldron, which, as 
fast as it grew too hot, was cooled with a baboon’s blood : 
to these they poured in the blood of a sow that had eaten 
her young, and they threw into the flame the grease that 
had sweaten from a murderer’s gibbet. By these charms 
they bound the infernal spirits to answer their questions. 

It was demanded of Macbeth, whether he would have his 
doubts resolved by them, or by their masters, the spirits. 
He, nothing daunted by the dreadful ceremonies which he 
saw, boldly answered, ‘ Where are they ? let me see them.’ 
And they called the spirits, which were three. And the 
first arose in the likeness of an armed head, and he called 
Macbeth by name, and bid him beware of the thane of 
Fife ; for which caution Macbeth thanked him : for Macbeth 
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fe entertained a jealousy of Macduff, the thane of 
ife. 

And the second spirit arose in the likeness of a bloody 
child, and he called Macbeth by name, and bid him have 
no fear, but laugh to scorn the power of man, for none of 
woman born should have power to hurt him: and he 
advised him to be bloody, bold, and resolute. ‘ Then live, 
Macduff !’ cried the king ; ‘ what need I fear of thee ? but 
yet I will make assurance doubly sure. Thou shalt not 
live; that I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, and sleep in 
spite of thunder.’ 

That spirit being dismissed, a third arose in the form of 
a child crowned, with a tree in his hand. He called Macbeth 
by name, and comforted him against conspiracies, saying, 
that he should never be vanquished, until the wood of 
Birnam to Dunsinane-Hill should come against him. 
‘Sweet bodements! good!’ cried Macbeth; ‘who can 
unfix the forest, and move it from its earth-bound roots ? 
I see I shall live the usual period of man’s life, and not be 
cut off by a violent death. But my heart throbs to know 
one thing. Tell me, if your art can tell so much, if Banquo’s 
issue shall ever reign in this kingdom ?’ Here the cauldron 
sank into the ground, and a noise of music was heard, and 
eight shadows, like kings, passed by Macbeth, and Banquo 
last, who bore a glass which shewed the figures of many 
more, and Banquo all bloody smiled upon Macbeth, and 
pointed to them; by which Macbeth knew, that these 
were the posterity of Banquo, who should reign after him in 
Scotland ; and the witches, with a sound of soft music, 
and with dancing, making a shew of duty and welcome to 
Macbeth, vanished. And from this time the thoughts of 
Macbeth were all bloody and dreadful. 

The first thing be heard when he got out of the witches’ 
cave, was, that Macduff, thane of Fife, had fled to England, 
to join the army which was forming against him under 
Malcolm, the eldest son of the late king, with intent to 
displace Macbeth, and set Malcolm, the right heir, upon 
the throne. Macbeth, stung with rage, set upon the castle 
of Macduff, and put his wife and children, whom the thane. 
had left behind, to the sword, and extended the slaughter 
to all who claimed the least relationship to Macduff. 
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These and such-like deeds alienated the minds of all 
his chief nobility from him. Such as could, fled to join 
with Malcolm and Macduff, who were now approaching 
with a powerful army which they had raised in England ; 
and the rest secretly wished success to their arms, though 
for fear of Macbeth they could take no active part. His 
recruits went on slowly. Every body hated the tyrant, 
nobody loved or honoured him, but all suspected him, and 
he began to envy the condition of Duncan, whom he had 
murdered, who slept soundly in his grave, against whom 
treason had done its worst: steel nor poison, domestic 
malice nor foreign levies, could hurt him any longer. ; 

While these things were acting, the queen, who had 
been the sole partner in his wickedness, in whose bosom 
he could sometimes seek a momentary repose from those 
terrible dreams which afflicted them both nightly, died, it 
is supposed by her own hands, unable to bear the remorse 
of guilt, and public hate; by which event he was left 
alone, without a soul to love or care for him, or a friend 
to whom he could confide his wicked. purposes. 

He grew careless of life, and wished for death ; but the 
near approach of Malcolm’s army roused in him what 
remained of his ancient courage, and he determined to 
die (as he expressed it) ‘ with armour on his back’. Besides 
this, the hollow promises of the witches had filled him with 
false confidence, and he remembered the sayings of the 
spirits, that none of woman born was to hurt him, and 
that he was never to be vanquished till Birnam wood 
should come to Dunsinane, which he thought could never 
be. So he shut himself up in his castle, whose impregnable 
strength was such as defied a siege : here he sullenly waited 
the approach of Malcolm. When, upon a day, there came 
a messenger to him, pale and shrinking with fear, almost 
unable to report that which he had seen: for he averred, 
that as he stood upon his watch on the hill, he looked 
towards Birnam, and to his thinking the wood began to 
move! ‘ Liar and slave,’ cried Macbeth ; ‘ if thou speakest 
false, thou shalt hang alive upon the next tree, till famine 
end thee. If thy tale be true, I care not if thou dost as 
much by me’: for Macbeth now began to faint in resolution, 
and to doubt the equivocal speeches of the spirits. He 
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was not to fear, till Birnam wood should come to Dunsinane : 
and now a wood did move! ‘ However,’ said he, ‘ if this 
which he avouches be true, let us arm and out. There is no 
flying hence, nor staying here. I begin to be weary of the 
sun, and wish my life at an end.’ With these desperate 
speeches he sallied forth upon the besiegers, who had now 
come up to the castle. 

The strange appearance, which had given the messenger 
an idea of a wood moving, is easily solved. When the 
besieging army marched through the wood of Birnam, 
Malcolm, like a skilful general, instructed his soldiers to 
hew down every one a bough and bear it before him, by 
way of concealing the true numbers of his host. This 
marching of the soldiers with boughs had at a distance 
the appearance which had frightened the messenger. Thus 
were the words of the spirit brought to pass, in a sense 
different from that in which Macbeth had understood 
them, and one great hold of his confidence was gone. 

And now a severe skirmishing took place, in which 
Macbeth, though feebly supported by those who called 
themselves his friends, but in reality hated the tyrant and 
inclined to the party of Malcolm and Macduff, yet fought 
with the extreme of rage and valour, cutting to pieces all 
who were opposed to him, till he came to where Macduff 
was fighting. Seeing Macduff, and remembering the caution 
of the spirit who had counselled him to avoid Macduff above 
all men, he would have turned, but Macduff, who had been 
seeking him through the whole fight, opposed his turning, 
and a fierce contest ensued; Macduff giving him many 
foul reproaches for the murder of his wife and children. 
Macbeth, whose soul was charged enough with blood of 
that family already, would still have declined the combat ; 
but Macduff still urged him to it, calling him tyrant, 
murderer, hell-hound, and villain. 

Then Macbeth remembered the words of the spirit, how 
none of woman born should hurt him; and smiling con- 
fidently he said to Macduff, ‘Thou losest thy labour, 
Macduff. As easily thou mayest impress the air with thy 
sword, as make me vulnerable. I bear a charmed life, 
which must not yield to one of woman born.’ 

‘ Despair thy charm,’ said Macduff, ‘ and let that lying 
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spirit whom thou hast served, tell thee, that Macduff was 
never born of woman, never as the ordinary manner of 
men is to be born, but was untimely taken from his mother.’ 

‘ Accursed be the tongue which tells me so,’ said the 
trembling Macbeth, who felt his last hold of confidence 
give way; ‘and let never man in future believe the lying 
equivocations of witches and juggling spirits, who deceive 
us in words which have double senses, and while they keep 
their promise literally, disappoint our hopes with a different 
meaning. I will not fight with thee.’ 

‘Then, live!’ said the scornful Macduff ; ‘ we will have 
a show of thee, as men show monsters, and a painted 
board, on which shall be written, ‘‘ Here men may see the 
tyrant !”’ 

‘Never,’ said Macbeth, whose courage returned with 
despair ; ‘I will not live to kiss the ground before young 
Malcolm’s feet, and to be baited with the curses of the rabble. 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, and thou 
opposed to me who wast never born of woman, yet will I try 
the last.’ With these frantic words he threw himself upon 
Macduff, who, after a severe struggle in the end overcame 
him, and cutting off his head, made a present of it to the 
young and lawful king, Malcolm ; who took upon him the 
government which by the machinations of the usurper he 
had so long been deprived of, and ascended the throne of 
Duncan the Meek, amid the acclamations of the nobles 
and the people. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 
[By Mary Lams] 


BeERTRAM, count of Rossilion, had newly come to his 
title and estate, by the death of his father. The king of 
France loved the father of Bertram, and when he heard 
of his death, he sent for his son to come immediately to 
his royal court in Paris; intending, for the friendship he 
bore the late count, to grace young Bertram with his 
especial favour and protection. 

Bertram was living with his mother, the widowed countess, 
when Lafeu, an old lord of the French court, came to conduct 
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Bertram to the king. The king of France was an absolute 
monarch, and the invitation to court was in the form of 
a royal mandate, or positive command, which no subject 
of what high dignity soever might disobey; therefore 
though the countess, in parting with this dear son, seemed 
a second time to bury her husband, whose loss she had so 
lately mourned, yet she dared not to keep him a single 
day, but gave instant orders for his departure. Lafeu, who 
came to fetch him, tried to comfort the countess for the 
loss of her late lord, and her son’s sudden absence; and 
he said, in a courtier’s flattering manner, that the king was 
so kind a prince, she would find in his majesty a husband, 
and that he would be a father to her son: meaning only 
that the good king would befriend the fortunes of Bertram. 
Lafeu told the countess that the king had fallen into a sad 
malady, which was pronounced by his physicians to be 
incurable. The lady expressed great sorrow on hearing 
this account of the king’s ill health, and said, she wished 
the father of Helena (a young gentlewoman who was 
present in attendance upon her) were living, for that she 
doubted not he could have cured his majesty of his disease. 
And she told Lafeu something of the history of Helena, 
saying she was the only daughter of the famous physician 
Gerard de Narbon, and that he had recommended his 
daughter to her care when he was dying, so that since his 
death she had taken Helena under her protection; then 
the countess praised the virtuous disposition and excellent 
qualities of Helena, saying she inherited these virtues from 
her worthy father. While she was speaking, Helena wept 
in sad and mournful silence, which made the countess 
gently reprove her for too much grieving for her father’s 
death. 

Bertram now bade his mother farewel. The countess 
parted with this dear son with tears and many blessings, 
and commended him to the care of Lafeu, saying, ‘Good 
my lord, advise him, for he is an unseasoned courtier.’ 

Bertram’s last words were spoken to Helena, but they 
were words of mere civility, wishing her happiness; and 
he concluded his short farewel to her with saying, ‘ Be 
comfortable to my mother your mistress, and make much 
of her.’ 
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Helena had long loved Bertram, and when she wept in 
sad and mournful silence, the tears she shed were not for 
Gerard de Narbon. Helena loved her father, but in the 
present feeling of a deeper love, the object of which she 
was about to lose, she had forgotten the very form and 
features of her dead father, her imagination presenting no 
image to her mind but Bertram’s. 

Helena had long loved Bertram, yet she always remem- 
bered that he was the count of Rossilion, descended from 
the most ancient family in France. She of humble birth. 
Her parents of no note at all. His ancestors all noble. 
And therefore she looked up to the high-born Bertram, as 
to her master and to her dear lord, and dared not form any 
wish but to live his servant, and so living to die his vassal. 
So great the distance seemed to her between his height 
of dignity and her lowly fortunes, that she would say, * It 
were all one that I should love a bright peculiar star and 
think to wed it, Bertram is so far above me.’ 

Bertram’s absence filled her eyes with tears, and her 
heart with sorrow; for though she loved without hope, 
yet it was a pretty comfort to her to see him every hour, 
and Helena would sit and look upon his dark eye, his arched 
brow, and the curls of his fine hair, till she seemed to draw 
his portrait on the tablet of her heart, that heart’ too 
capable of retaining the memory of every line in the 
features of that loved face. 

Gerard de Narbon, when he died, left her no other portion 
than some prescriptions of rare and well proved virtue, 
which by deep study and long experience in medicine, he 
had collected as sovereign and almost infallible remedies. 
Among the rest there was one set down as an approved 
medicine for the disease under which Lafeu said the king 
at that time languished; and when Helena heard of the 
king’s complaint, she, who till now had been so humble 
and so hopeless, formed an ambitious project in her mind 
to go herself to Paris, and undertake the cure of the king. 
But though Helena was the possessor of this choice pre- 
scription, it was unlikely, as the king as well as his physicians 
were of opinion that his disease was incurable, that they 
would give credit to a poor unlearned virgin, if she should 
offer to perform a cure. The firm hopes that Helena had 
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of succeeding, if she might be permitted to make the trial, 
seemed more than even her father’s skill warranted, though 
he was the most famous physician of his time; for she 
felt a strong faith that this good medicine was sanctified 
by all the luckiest stars in heaven, to be the legacy that 
should advance her fortune, even to the high dignity of 
being count Rossilion’s wife. 

Bertram had not been long gone, when the countess was 
informed by her steward, that he had overheard Helena 
talking to herself, and that he understood from some words 
she uttered, she was in love with Bertram, and had thought 
of following him to Paris. The countess dismissed the 
steward with thanks, and desired him to tell Helena she 
wished to speak with her. What she had just heard of 
Helena brought the remembrance of days long past into 
the mind of the countess, those days probably when her 
love for Bertram’s father first began; and she said to 
herself, “ Even so it was with me when I was young. Love 
is a thorn that belongs to the rose of youth; for in the 
season of youth, if-ever we are nature’s children, these 
faults are ours, though then we think not they are faults.’ 
While the countess was thus meditating on the loving 
errors of her own youth, Helena entered, and she said to 
her, ‘ Helena, you know I am a mother to you.’ Helena 
replied, ‘ You are my honourable mistress.’ * You are my 
daughter,’ said the countess again: ‘I say I am your 
mother. Why do you start and look pale at my words ?’ 
With looks of alarm and confused thoughts, fearing the 
countess suspected her love, Helena still replied, ‘ Pardon 
me, madam, you are not-my mother; the count Rossilion 
cannot be my brother, nor I your daughter.’ ‘ Yet, Helena,’ 
said the countess, ‘you might be my daughter-in-law ; 
and I am afraid that is what you mean to be, the words 
mother and daughter so disturb you. Helena, do you love my 
son?’ ‘Good madam, pardon me,’ said the affrighted 
Helena. Again the countess repeated her question, ‘ Do 
you love my son?’ ‘Do not you love him, madam ?’ said 
Helena. The countess replied, ‘Give me not this evasive 
answer, Helena. Come, come, disclose the state of your 
affections, for your love has to the full appeared.’ Helena 
on her knees now owned her love, and with shame and 
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terror implored the pardon of her noble mistress; and 
with words expressive of the sense she had of the inequality 
between their fortunes, she protested Bertram did not 
know she loved him, comparing her humble unaspiring 
love to a poor Indian, who adores the sun, that looks upon 
his worshipper but knows of him no more. The countess 
asked Helena if she had not lately an intent to go to Paris ? 
Helena owned the design she had formed in her mind, when 
she heard Lafeu speak of the king’s illness. ‘This was 
your motive for wishing to go to Paris,’ said the countess, 
‘was it? Speak truly.’ Helena honestly answered, ‘My 
lord your son made me to think of this ; else Paris, and the 
medicine, and the king, had from the conversation of my 
thoughts been absent then.’ The countess heard the whole 
of this confession without saying a word either of approval 
or of blame, but she strictly questioned Helena as to the 
probability of the medicine being useful to the king. She 
found that it was the most prized by Gerard de Narbon 
of all he possessed, and that he had given it to his daughter 
on his death-bed ; and remembering. the solemn promise 
she had made at that awful hour in regard to this young 
maid, whose destiny, and the life of the king himself, 
seemed to depend on the execution of a project (which 
though conceived by the fond suggestions of a loving 
maiden’s thoughts, the countess knew not but it might 
be the unseen workings of Providence to bring to pass the 
recovery of the king, and to lay the foundation of the 
future fortunes of Gerard de Narbon’s daughter), free 
leave she gave to Helena to pursue her own way, and 
generously furnished her with ample means and suitable 
attendants, and Helena set out for Paris with the blessings 
of the countess, and her kindest wishes for her success. 
Helena arrived at Paris, and by the assistance of her 
friend the old lord Lafeu, she obtained an audience of the 
king. She had still many difficulties to encounter, for the 
king was not easily prevailed on to try the medicine offered 
him by this fair young doctor. But she told him she was 
Gerard de Narbon’s daughter (with whose fame the king was 
well acquainted), and she offered the precious medicine as 
the darling treasure which contained the essence of all her 
father’s long experience and skill, and she boldly engaged 
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to forfeit her life, if it failed to restore his majesty to perfect 
health in the space of two days. The king at length con- 
sented to try it, and in two days’ time Helena was to lose 
her life if the king did not recover ; but if she succeeded, 
he promised to give her the choice of any man throughout 
all France (the princes only excepted) whom she could like 
for an husband ; the choice of an husband being the fee 
Helena demanded, if she cured the king of his disease. 

Helena did not deceive herself in the hope she conceived of 
the efficacy of her father’s medicine. Before two days were 
at an end, the king was restored to perfect health, and he 
assembled all the young noblemen of his court together, in 
order to confer the promised reward of an husband upon his 
fair physician ; and he desired Helena to look round on 
this youthful parcel of noble bachelors, and choose her 
husband. Helena was not slow to make her choice, for 
among these young lords she saw the count Rossilion, and 
turning to Bertram, she said, ‘ This is the man. I dare 
not say, my lord, I take you, but I give me and my service 
ever whilst I live into your guiding power.’ ‘ Why then,’ 
said the king, ‘ young Bertram, take her ; she is your wife.’ 
Bertram did not hesitate to declare his dislike to this present 
of the king’s of the self-offered Helena, who, he said, was 
a poor physician’s daughter, bred at his father’s charge, and 
now living a dependent on his mother’s bounty. Helena 
heard him speak these words of rejection and of scorn, and 
she said to the king, ‘ That you are well, my lord, I am glad. 
Let the rest go.’ But the king would not suffer his royal 
command to be so slighted; for the power of bestowing 
their nobles in marriage was one of the many privileges of 
the kings of France; and that same day Bertram was 
married to Helena, a forced and uneasy marriage to Bertram, 
and of no promising hope to the poor lady, who, though she 
gained the noble husband she had hazarded her life to 
obtain, seemed to have won but a splendid blank, her 
husband’s love not being a gift in the power of the king of 
France to bestow. 

Helena was no sooner married, than she was desired by 
Bertram to apply to the king for him for leave of absence 
from court ; and when she brought him the king’s permission 
for his departure, Bertram told her that as he was not pre- 
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pared for this sudden marriage, it had much unsettled him, 
and therefore she must not wonder at the course he should 
pursue. If Helena wondered not, she grieved, when she 
found it was his intention to leave her. He ordered her to 
go home to his mother. When Helena heard this unkind 
command, she replied, ‘ Sir, I can nothing say to this, but 
that I am your most obedient servant, and shall ever with 
true observance seek to eke out that desert, wherein my 
homely stars have failed to equal my great fortunes.’ But 
this humble speech of Helena’s did not at all move the 
haughty Bertram to pity his gentle wife, and he parted from 
her without even the common civility of a kind farewel. 

Back to the countess then Helena returned. She had 
accomplished the purport of her journey, she had preserved 
the life of the king, and she had wedded her heart’s dear 
lord, the count Rossilion ; but she returned back a dejected 
lady to her noble mother-in-law, and as soon as she entered 
the house, she received a letter from Bertram which almost 
broke her heart. 

The good countess received her with a cordial welcome, 
as if she had been her son’s own choice, and a lady of a 
high degree, and she spoke kind words, to comfort her for 
the unkind neglect of Bertram in sending his wife home on 
her bridal day alone. But this gracious reception failed to 
cheer the sad mind of Helena, and she said, ‘Madam, my 
lord is gone, for ever gone.’ She then read these words out 
of Bertram’s letter: When you can get the ring from my 
finger which never shall come off, then call me husband, but in 
sucha Then I writea Never. ‘ This is a dreadful sentence ! ’ 
said Helena. The countess begged her to have patience, 
and said, now Bertram was gone, she should be her child, 
and that she deserved a lord, that twenty such rude boys as 
Bertram might tend upon, and hourly call her mistress. 
But in vain by respectful condescension and kind flattery 
this matchless mother tried to soothe the sorrows of her 
daughter-in-law. Helena still kept her eyes fixt upon the 
letter, and cried out in an agony of grief, Tall I have no wife, 
I have nothing in France. The countess asked her if she 
found those words in the letter? ‘ Yes, madam,’ was all 
poor Helena could answer. 

The next morning Helena was missing. She left a letter 
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to be delivered to the countess after she was gone, td 
acquaint her with the reason of her sudden absence: in 
this letter she informed her, that she was so much grieved 
at having driven Bertram from his native country and his 
home, that to atone for her offence she had undertaken a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Jaques le Grand, and con- 
cluded with requesting the countess to inform her son that 
the wife he so hated had left his house for ever. 

Bertram, when he left Paris, went to Florence, and there 
became an officer in the Duke of Florence’s army, and after 
a successful war, in which he distinguished himself by many ~ 
brave actions, Bertram received letters from his mother, 
containing the acceptable tidings that Helena would no more 
disturb him ; and he was preparing to return home, when 
Helena herself, clad in her pilgrim’s weeds, arrived at the 
city of Florence. 

Florence was a city through which the pilgrims used to 
pass on their way to St. Jaques le Grand ; and when Helena 
arrived at this city, she heard that a hospitable widow dwelt 
there, who used to receive-:into her house the female pilgrims 
that were going to visit the shrine of that saint, giving them 
lodging and kind entertainment. To this good lady there- 
fore Helena went, and the widow gave her a courteous 
welcome, and invited her to see whatever was curious in 
that famous city, and told her that if she would like to see 
the duke’s army, she would take her where she might have 
a full view of it. ‘ And you will see a countryman of yours,’ 
said the widow ; ‘ his name is count Rossilion, who has done 
worthy service in the Duke’s wars.’ Helena wanted no 
second invitation, when she found Bertram was to make 
part of the show. She accompanied her hostess ; and a sad 
and mournful pleasure it was to her to look once more upon 
her dear husband’s face. ‘Is he not a handsome man ?’ 
said the widow. ‘I like him well,’ replied Helena, with 
great truth. All the way they walked, the talkative widow’s 
discourse was all of Bertram : she told Helena the story of 
Bertram’s marriage, and how he had deserted the poor lady 
his wife, and entered into the duke’s army to avoid living 
with her. To this account of her own misfortunes Helena 
patiently listened, and when it was ended, the history of 
Bertram was not yet done, for then the widow began another 
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tale, every word of which sunk deep into the mind of 
Helena ; for the story she now told was of Bertram’s love 
for her daughter. 

Though Bertram did not like the marriage forced on him 
by the king, it seems he was not insensible to love, for since 
he had been stationed with the army at Florence, he had 
fallen in love with Diana, a fair young gentlewoman, the 
daughter of this widow who was Helena’s hostess; and 
every night, with music of all sorts, and songs composed 
in praise of Diana’s beauty, he would come under her 
window, and solicit her love : and all his suit to her was that 
she would permit him to visit her by stealth after the family 
were retired to rest; but Diana would by no means be 
persuaded to grant this improper request, nor give any 
encouragement to his suit, knowing him to be a married 
man; for Diana had been brought up under the counsels 
of a prudent mother, who, though she was now in reduced 
circumstances, was well-born, and descended from the noble 
family of the Capulets. 

All this the good lady related to Helena, highly praising 
the virtuous principles of her discreet daughter, which she 
said were entirely owing to the excellent education and good 
advice she had given her ; and she farther said, that Bertram 
had been particularly importunate with Diana to admit 
him to the visit he so much desired that night, because he 
was going to leave Florence early the next morning. 

Though it grieved Helena to hear of Bertram’s love for 
the widow’s daughter, yet from this story the ardent mind 
of Helena conceived a project (nothing discouraged at the 
ill success of her former one) to recover her truant lord. 
She disclosed to the widow, that she was Helena, the de- 
serted wife of Bertram, and requested that her kind hostess 
and her daughter would suffer this visit from Bertram to 
take place, and allow her to pass herself upon Bertram for 
Diana ; telling them, her chief motive for desiring to have 
this secret meeting with her husband, was to get a ring 
from him, which he had said if ever she was in possession of, 
he would acknowledge her as his wife. 

The widow and her daughter promised to assist her in 
this affair, partly moved by pity for this unhappy forsaken 
wife, and partly won over to her interest by the promises 
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of reward which Helena made them, giving them a purse of 
money in earnest of her future favour. In the course of 
that day Helena caused information to be sent to Bertram, 
that she was dead, hoping that when he thought himself 
free to make a second choice by the news of her death, he 
would offer marriage to her in the feigned character of 
Diana. And if she could obtain the ring and this promise 
too, she doubted not she should make some future good 
come of it. 

In the evening, after it was dark, Bertram was admitted 
into Diana’s chamber, and Helena was there ready to receive 
him. The flattering compliments and love-discourse he 
addressed to Helena were precious sounds to her, though she 
knew they were meant for Diana; and Bertram was so 
well pleased with her, that he made her a solemn promise to 
be her husband, and to love her for ever ; which she hoped 
would be prophetic of a real affection, when he should know 
it was his own wife, the despised Helena, whose conversation 
had so delighted him. 

Bertram never knew how sensible a lady Helena was, else 
perhaps he would not have been so regardless of her; and 
seeing her every day, he had entirely overlooked her beauty, 
a face we are accustomed to see constantly losing the effect 
which is caused by the first sight either of beauty or of 
plainness ; and of her understanding it was impossible he 
should judge, because she felt such reverence, mixed with 
her love for him, that she was always silent in his presence ; 
but now that her future fate, and the happy ending of all 
her love projects, seemed to depend on her leaving a favour- 
able impression on the mind of Bertram from this night’s 
interview, she exerted all her wit to please him; and the 
simple graces of her lively conversation and the endearing 
sweetness of her manners so charmed Bertram,that he vowed 
she should be his wife. Helena begged the ring from off his 
finger as a token of his regard, and he gave it to her; and 
in return for this ring, which it was of such importance to 
her to possess, she gave him another ring, which was one the 
king had made her a present of. Before it was light in the 
morning, she sent Bertram away; and he immediately set 
out on his journey towards his mother’s house. 

Helena prevailed on the widow and Diana to accompany 
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her to Paris, their farther assistance being necessary to the 
full accomplishment of the plan she had formed. When 
they arrived there, they found the king was gone upon a 
visit to the countess of Rossilion, and Helena followed the 
king with all the speed she could make. 

The king was still in perfect health, and his gratitude to 
her who had been the means of his recovery was so lively 
in his mind, that the moment he saw the countess of Ros- 
silion, he began to talk of Helena, calling her a precious jewel 
that was lost by the folly of her son ; but seeing the subject 
distressed the countess, who sincerely lamented the death 
of Helena, he said, ‘ My good lady, I have forgiven and 
forgotten all.’ But the good-natured old Lafeu, who was 
present, and could not bear that the memory of his favourite 
Helena should be so lightly passed over, said, ‘ This I must 
say, the young lord did great offence to his majesty, his 
mother, and his lady ; but to himself he did the greatest 
wrong of all, for he has lost a wife whose beauty as- 
tonished all eyes, whose words took all ears captive, whose 
deep perfection made all hearts wish to serve her.’ The king 
said, ‘ Praising what is lost makes the remembrance dear. 
Well—call him hither’ ; meaning Bertram, who now pre- 
sented himself before the king : and, on his expressing deep 
sorrow for the injuries he had done to Helena, the king, 
for his dead father’s and his admirable mother’s sake, par- 
doned him, and restored him once more to his favour. But 
the gracious countenance of the king was soon changed 
towards him, for he perceived that Bertram wore the very 
ring upon his finger which he had given to Helena ; and he 
well remembered that Helena had called all the saints in 
Heaven to witness she would never part with that ring, 
unless she sent it to the king himself upon some great disaster 
befalling her ; and Bertram, on the king’s questioning him 
how he came by the ring, told an improbable story of a lady 
throwing it to him out of a window, and denied ever having 
seen Helena since the day of their marriage. The king, 
knowing Bertram’s dislike to his wife, feared he had de- 
stroyed her; and he ordered his guards to seize Bertram, 
saying, ‘I am wrapt in dismal thinking, for I fear the life 
of Helena was foully snatched.’ At this moment Diana 
and her mother entered, and presented a petition to the 
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king, wherein they begged his majesty to exert his royal 
power to compel Bertram to marry Diana, he having made 
her a solemn promise of marriage. Bertram, fearing the 
king’s anger, denied he had made any such promise, and 
then Diana produced the ring (which Helena had put into 
her hands) to confirm the truth of her words ; and she said 
that she had given Bertram the ring he then wore, in ex- 
change for that, at the time he vowed to marry her. On 
hearing this, the king ordered the guards to seize her also ; 
and her account of the ring differing from Bertram’s, the 
king’s suspicions were confirmed ; and he said, if they did 
not confess how they came by this ring of Helena’s, they 
should be both put to death. Diana requested her mother 
might be permitted to fetch the jeweller of whom she bought 
the ring, which being granted, the widow went out, and 
presently returned leading in Helena herself. 

The good countess, who in silent grief had beheld her 
son’s danger, and had even dreaded that the suspicion of his 
having destroyed his wife might possibly be true, finding her 
dear Helena, whom she loved with even a maternal affection, 
was still living, felt a delight she was hardly able to support ; 
and the king, scarce believing for joy that it was Helena, 
said, ‘Is this indeed the wife of Bertram that I see?’ 
Helena, feeling herself yet an unacknowledged wife, re- 
plied, ‘No, my good lord, it is but the shadow of a wife you 
see, the name and not the thing.’ Bertram cried out, ‘ Both, 

_both! Opardon!’ ‘Omy lord,’ said Helena, ‘when I per- 
sonated this fair maid, I found you wondrous kind ; and 
look, here is your letter!’ reading to him in a joyful tone 
these words, which she had once repeated so sorrowfully, 
When from my finger you can get this ring—‘ This is done, it 
was to me you gave the ring. Will you be mine, now you 
are doubly won?’ Bertram replied, ‘ If you can make it 
plain that you were the lady I talked with that night, I will 
love you dearly, ever, ever dearly.’ This was no difficult 
task, for the widow and Diana came with Helena purposely 
to prove this fact ; and the king was so well pleased with 
Diana, for the friendly assistance she had rendered the 
dear lady he so truly valued for the service she had done 
him, that he promised her also a noble husband : Helena’s 
history giving him a hint that it was a suitable reward for 
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kings to bestow upon fair ladies when they perform notable 
services. 

Thus Helena at last found that her father’s legacy was 
indeed sanctified by the luckiest stars in heaven ; for she 
was now the beloved wife of her dear Bertram, the daughter- 
in-law of her noble mistress, and herself the countess of 
Rossilion. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
[By Mary Lams] 


KATHERINE, the shrew, was the eldest daughter of 
Baptista, a rich gentleman of Padua. She was a lady of 
such an ungovernable spirit and fiery temper, such a loud- 
tongued scold, that she was known in Padua by no other 
name than Katherine the Shrew. It seemed very unlikely, 
indeed impossible, that any gentleman would ever be found 
who would venture to marry this lady, and therefore 
Baptista was much blamed for deferring his consent to 
many excellent offers that were made to her gentle sister 
Bianca, putting off all Bianca’s suitors with this excuse, 
that when the eldest sister was fairly off his hands, they 
should have free leave to address young Bianca. 

It happened however that a gentleman, named Petruchio, 
came to Padua, purposely to look out for a wife,who, nothing 
discouraged by these reports of Katherine’s temper, and 
hearing she was rich and handsome, resolved upon marrying 
this famous termagant, and taming her into a meek and 
manageable wife. And truly none was so fit to set about this 
herculean labour as Petruchio, whose spirit was as high as 
Katherine’s, and he was a witty and most happy-tempered 
humourist, and withal so wise, and of such a true judgment, 
that he well knew how to feign a passionate and furious 
deportment, when his spirits were so calm that himself 
could have laughed merrily at his own angry feigning, for 
his natural temper was careless and easy ; the boisterous 
airs he assumed when he became the husband of Katherine 
being but in sport, or, more properly speaking, affected by 
his excellent discernment, as the only means to overcome 
in her own way the passionate ways of the furious Katherine. 
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A courting then Petruchio went to Katherine the Shrew, 
and first of all he applied to Baptista, her father, for leave 
to woo his gentle daughter Katherine, as Petruchio called 
her, saying archly, that having heard of her bashful modesty 
and mild behaviour, he had come from Verona to solicit 
her love. Her father, though he wished her married, was 
forced to confess Katherine would ill answer this character, 
it being soon apparent of what manner of gentleness she 
was composed, for her music-master rushed into the room 
to complain that the gentle Katherine, his pupil, had broken 
his head with her lute, for presuming to find fault with her 
performance ; which, when Petruchio heard, he said, ‘ It 
is a brave wench ; I love her more than ever, and long to 
have some chat with her ; ’ and hurrying the old gentleman 
for a positive answer, he said, ‘My business is in haste, 
signior Baptista, I cannot come every day to woo. You 
knew my father. He is dead, and has left me heir to all his 
lands and goods. Then tell me, if I get your daughter’s 
love, what dowry you will give with her.’ Baptista thought 
his manner was somewhat blunt for a lover ; but being glad 
to get Katherine married, he answered that he would give 
her twenty thousand crowns for her dowry, and half his 
estate at his death : so this odd match was quickly agreed 
on, and Baptista went to apprise his shrewish daughter of 
her lover’s addresses, and sent her in to Petruchio to listen 
to his suit. 

In the mean time Petruchio was settling with himself the 
mode of courtship he should pursue: and he said, ‘I will 
woo her with some spirit when she comes. If she rails at 
me, why then I will tell her she sings as sweetly as a nightin- 
gale ; and if she frowns, I will say she looks as clear as roses 
newly washed with dew. If she will not speak a word, I will 
praise the eloquence of her language; and if she bids me 
leave her, I will give her thanks as if she bid me stay with 
her a week.’ Now the stately Katherine entered, and 
‘Petruchio first addressed her with ‘ Good morrow, Kate, for 
that is your name, I hear.’ Katherine, not liking this plain 
salutation, said disdainfully, “'They call me Katherine who 
do speak to me.’ ‘ You lie,’ replied the lover; ‘for you 
are called plain Kate, and bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate 
the Shrew; but, Kate, you are the prettiest Kate in Christen- 
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dom, and therefore, Kate, hearing your mildness praised in 
every town, I am come to woo you for my wife.’ 

A strange courtship they made of it. She in loud and 
angry terms shewing him how justly she had gained the 
name of Shrew, while he still praised her sweet and courteous 
words, till at length, hearing her: father coming, he said, 
(intending to make as quick a wooing as possible) ‘Sweet 
Katherine, let us set this idle chat aside, for your father 
has consented that you shall be my wife, your dowry is 
agreed on, and whether you will or no, I will marry you.’ 

And now Baptista entering, Petruchio told him his 
daughter had received him kindly, and that she had pro- 
mised to be married the next Sunday. This Katherine 
denied, saying she would rather see him hanged on Sunday, 
and reproached her father for wishing to wed her to such 
a mad-cap ruffian as Petruchio. Petruchio desired her 
father not to regard her angry words, for they had agreed 
she should seem reluctant before him, but that when they 
were alone he had found her very fond and loving ; and he 
said, ‘Give me your hand, Kate; I will go to Venice to buy 
you fine apparel against our wedding-day. Provide the 
feast, father, and bid the wedding guests. I will be sure 
to bring rings, fine array, and rich clothes, that my Katherine 
may be fine; and kiss me, Kate, for we will be married on 
Sunday.’ 

On the Sunday all the wedding guests were assembled, 
but they waited long before Petruchio came, and Katherine 
wept for vexation to think that Petruchio had only been 
making a jest of her. At last however he appeared, but 
he brought none of the bridal finery he had promised 
Katherine, nor was he dressed himself like a bridegroom, 
but in strange disordered attire, as if he meant to make a 
sport of the serious business he came about ; and his servant 
and the very horses on which they rode were in like manner 
in mean and fantastic fashion habited. 

Petruchio could not be persuaded to change his dress : 
he said Katherine was to be married to him, and not to his 
clothes ; and finding it was in vain to argue with him, to 
the church they went, he still behaving in the same mad 
way, for when the priest asked Petruchio if Katherine should 
be his wife, he swore so loud that she should, that all amazed 
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the priest let fall his book, and as he stopped to take it up, 
this mad-brained bridegroom gave him such a cuff, that 
down fell the priest and his book again. And all the while 
they were being married he stampt and swore so, that the 
high-spirited Katherine trembled and shook with fear. After 
the ceremony was over, while they were yet in the ehurch 
he called for wine, and drank a loud health to the company, 
and threw a sop which was at the bottom of the glass full 
in the sexton’s face, giving no other reason for this strange 
act, than that the sexton’s beard grew thin and hungerly, 
and seemed to ask the sop as he was drinking. Never sure 
was there such a mad marriage; but Petruchio did but 
put this wildness on, the better to succeed in the plot he 
had formed to tame his shrewish wife. 

Baptista had provided a sumptuous marriage-feast, but 
when they returned from church, Petruchio, taking hold 
of Katherine, declared his intention of carrying his wife 
home instantly ; and no remonstrance of his father-in-law, 
or angry words of the enraged Katherine, could make him 
change his purpose ; he claimed a husband’s right to dispose 
of his wife as he pleased, and away he hurried Katherine off : 
he seeming so /daring and resolute that no one dared attempt 
to stop him. 

Petruchio mounted his wife upon a miserable horse, lean 
and lank, which he had picked out for the purpose, and 
himself and his servant no better mounted, they journeyed 
on through rough and miry ways, and ever when this horse 
of Katherine’s stumbled, he would storm and swear at the 
poor jaded beast, who could scarce crawl under his burthen, 
as if he had been the most passionate man alive. 

At length, after a weary journey, during which Katherine 
had heard nothing but the wild ravings of Petruchio at the 
servant and the horses, they arrived at his house. Petruchio 
welcomed her kindly to her home, but he resolved she should 
have neither rest nor food that night. The tables were 
spread, and supper soon served ; but Petruchio, pretending 
to find fault with every dish, threw the meat about the 
floor, and ordered the servants to remove it away, and all 
this he did, as he said, in love for his Katherine, that she 
> might not eat meat that was not well dressed. And when 
1 daring] fierce 1816 (3rd ed.). 
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Katherine weary and supperless retired to rest, he found 
the same fault with the bed, throwing the pillows and bed- 
clothes about the room, so that she was forced to sit down 
in a chair, where if she chanced to drop asleep, she was 
presently awakened by the loud voice of her husband, 
storming at the servants for the ill-making of his wife’s 
bridal-bed. 

The next day Petruchio pursued the same course, still 
speaking kind words to Katherine, but when she attempted 
to eat, finding fault with every thing that was set before 
her, throwing the breakfast on the floor as he had done the 
supper ; and Katherine, the haughty Katherine, was fain to 
beg the servants would bring her secretly a morsel of food, 
but they being instructed by Petruchio replied, they dared 
not give her anything unknown to their master. ‘ Ah,’ 
said she, ‘did he marry me to famish me? Beggars that 
come to my father’s door have food given them. But I, 
who never knew what it was to intreat for any thing, am — 
starved for want of food, giddy for want of sleep, with 
oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed, and that which 
vexes me more than all, he does it under the name of 
perfect love, pretending that if I sleep or eat it were present 
death to me.’ Here her soliloquy was interrupted by the 
entrance of Petruchio : he, not meaning she should be quite 
starved, had brought her a small portion of meat, and he said 
to her, “ How fares my sweet Kate? Here, love, you see 
how diligent I am, I have dressed your meat myself. I am 
sure this kindness merits thanks. What notaword? Nay 
then you love not the meat, and all the pains I have taken 
is to no purpose.’ He then ordered the servant to take the 
dish away. Extreme hunger, which had abated the pride 
of Katherine, made her say, though angered to the heart, 
“I pray you, let it stand.’ But this was not all Petruchio 
intended to bring her to, and he replied, ‘ The poorest service 
is repaid with thanks, and so shall mine before you touch 
the meat.’ On this Katherine brought out a reluctant ‘I 
thank you, sir. And now he suffered her to make a slender 
meal, saying, ‘Much good may it do your gentle heart, 
Kate; eat apace! And now, my honey love, we will return 
to your father’s house, and revel it as bravely as the best, 
with silken coats and caps and golden rings, with ruffs and 
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scarfs and fans and double change of finery ; and to make 
her believe he really intended to give her these gay things, 
he called in a taylor and a haberdasher, who brought some 
new clothes he had ordered for her, and then giving her 
plate to the servant to take away, before she had half satis- 
fied her hunger, he said, ‘What? have you dined?’ The 
haberdasher presented a cap, saying, ‘ Here is the cap your 
worship bespoke’; on which Petruchio began to storm 
afresh, saying, the cap was moulded in a porringer, and that 
it was no bigger than a cockle or a walnut shell, desiring the 
haberdasher to take it away and make a bigger. Katherine 
said, ‘I will have this ; all gentlewomen wear such caps as 
these.’ ‘When you are gentle,’ replied Petruchio, * you 
shall have one too, and not till then.’ The meat Katherine 
had eaten had a little revived her fallen spirits, and she said, 
‘Why, sir, I trust I may have leave to speak, and speak I 
will. I am no child, no babe; your betters have endured 
to hear me say my mind ; and if you cannot, you had better 
stop your ears.’ Petruchio would not hear these angry 
words, for he had happily discovered a better way of 
managing his wife than keeping up a jangling argument 
with her; therefore his answer was, ‘ Why, you say true, 
it is a paltry cap, and I love you for not liking it.’ ‘ Love 
me, or love me not,’ said Katherine, ‘I like the cap, and I 
will have this cap or none.’ ‘ You say you wish to see the 
gown,’ said Petruchio, still affecting to misunderstand her. 
The taylor then came forward, and shewed her a fine gown 
he had made for her. Petruchio, whose intent was that she 
should have neither cap nor gown, found as much fault with 
that. ‘O mercy, Heaven!’ said he, ‘ what stuff is here ! 
What, do you call this a sleeve ? it is like a demy-cannon, 
carved up and down like an apple-tart.’ The taylor said, 
‘ You bid me make it according to the fashion of the times’ ; 
and Katherine said she never saw a better fashioned gown. 
This was enough for Petruchio, and privately desiring these 
people might be paid for their goods, and excuses made to 
them for the seemingly strange treatment he bestowed 
upon them, he with fierce words and furious gestures drove 
the taylor and the haberdasher out of the room : and then, 
turning to Katherine, he said, ‘ Well, come, my Kate, we 
will go to your father’s even in these mean garments we 
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now wear.’ And then he ordered his horses, affirming they 
should reach Baptista’s house by dinner-time, for that it 
was but seven o’clock. Now it was not early morning, but 
the very middle of the day, when he spoke this ; therefore 
Katherine ventured to say, though modestly, being almost 
overcome by the vehemence of his manner, ‘I dare assure 
you, sir, it is two o’clock, and will be supper-time before we 
get there.’ But Petruchio meant that she should be so 
completely subdued, that she should assent to every thing 
he said, before he carried her to her father ; and therefore, 
as if he were lord even of the sun, and could command the 
hours, he said it should be what time he pleased to have it, 
before he set forward ; ‘ For,’ said he, ‘ whatever I say or 
do, you still are crossing it. I will not go to-day, and when 
I go, it shall be what o’clock I say it is. Another day 
Katherine was forced to practise her newly-found obedience, 
and not till he had brought her proud spirit to such a perfect 
subjection, that she dared not remember there was such a 
word as contradiction, would Petruchio allow her to go to 
her father’s house ; and even while they were upon their 
journey thither, she was in danger of being turned back 
again, only because she happened to hint it was the sun, 
when he affirmed the moon shone brightly at noon-day. 
‘Now, by my mother’s son,’ said he, ‘and that is myself, 
it shall be the moon or stars, or what I list, before I journey 
to your father’s house.’ He then made as if he were going 
back again; but Katherine, no longer Katherine the Shrew, 
but the obedient wife, said, ‘Let us go forward, I pray, 
now we have come so far, and it shall be the sun, or moon, 
or what you please, and if you please to call it a rush candle, 
henceforth, I vow it shall be so for me.’ This he was re- 
solved to prove, therefore he said again, ‘I say, it is the 
moon.’ ‘I know it is the moon,’ replied Katherine. ‘ You 
lie, it is the blessed sun,’ said Petrushio. ‘Then it is the 
blessed sun,’ replied Katherine; ‘ but sun it is not, when 
you say it is not. What you will have it named even so 
it is, and so it ever shall be for Katherine.’ Now then he 
suffered her to proceed on her journey ; but further to try 
if this yielding humour would last, he addressed an old 
gentleman they met on the road as if he had been a young 
woman, saying to him, ‘Good morrow, gentle mistress’ ; 
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and asked Katherine if she had ever beheld a fairer gentle- 
woman, praising the red and white of the old man’s cheeks, 
and comparing his eyes to two bright stars; and again he 
addressed him, saying, ‘ Fair lovely maid, once more good 
day to you!’ and said to his wife, ‘Sweet Kate, embrace 
her for her beauty’s sake.’ The now completely vanquished 
Katherine quickly adopted her husband’s opinion, and made 
her speech in like sort to the old gentleman, saying to him, 
‘Young budding virgin, you are fair, and fresh, and sweet : 
whither are you going, and where is your dwelling ? Happy 
are the parents of so fair a child.’ ‘ Why, how now, Kate,’ 
said Petruchio; ‘I hope you are not mad. This is a man, 
old and wrinkled, faded and withered, and not a maiden, as 
you say he is.’ On this Katherine said, ‘ Pardon me, old 
gentleman; the sun has so dazzled my eyes, that every 
thing I look on seemeth green. Now I perceive you are a 
reverend father: I hope you will pardon me for my sad 
mistake.’—‘ Do, good old grandsire,’ said Petruchio, ‘ and 
tell us which way you are travelling. We shall be glad of 
your good company, if you are going our way.’ The old 
gentleman replied, * Fair sir, and you my merry mistress, 
your strange encounter has much amazed me. My name 
is Vincentio, and I am going to visit a son of mine who lives 
at Padua.’ Then Petruchio knew the old gentleman to be 
the father of Lucentio, a young gentleman who was to be 
married to Baptista’s younger daughter, Bianca, and he 
made Vincentio very happy by telling him the rich marriage 
his son was about to make; and they all journeyed on 
pleasantly together till they came to Baptista’s house, where 
there was a large company assembled to celebrate the 
wedding of Bianca and Lucentio, Baptista having willingly 
consented to the marriage of Bianca, when he had got 
Katherine off his hands. 

When they entered, Baptista welcomed them to the 
wedding-feast, and there was ‘present also another newly- 
married pair. 

Lucentio, Bianca’s husband, and Hortensio, the other 
new-married man, could not forbear sly jests, which seemed 
to hint at the shrewish disposition of Petruchio’s wife, and 
these fond bridegrooms seemed highly pleased with the mild 
tempers of the ladies they had chosen, laughing at Petruchio 
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for his less fortunate choice. Petruchio took little notice of 
their jokes till the ladies were retired after dinner, and then 
he perceived Baptista himself joined in the laugh against 
him ; for when Petruchio affirmed that his wife would prove 
more obedient than theirs, the father of Katherine said, 
‘ Now, in good sadness, son Petruchio, I fear you have got 
the veriest shrew of all.’ ‘ Well,’ said Petruchio, ‘ I say no, 
and therefore for assurance that I speak the truth, let us 
each one send for his wife, and he whose wife is most obedient 
to come at first when she is sent for, shall win a wager which 
we will propose.’ ‘To this the other two husbands willingly 
consented, for they were quite confident that their gentle 
wives would prove more obedient than the headstrong 
Katherine ; and they proposed a wager of twenty crowns, 
but Petruchio merrily said he would lay as much as that 
upon his hawk or hound, but twenty times as much upon 
his wife. Lucentio and Hortensio raised the wager to an 
hundred crowns, and Lucentio first sent his servant to desire 
Bianca would come to him. But the servant returned, and 
said, ‘Sir, my mistress sends you word she is busy and 
cannot come.’ ‘ How,’ said Petruchio, ‘does she say she 
is busy and cannot come ? Is that an answer for a wife ?’ 
Then they laughed at him, and said, it would be well if 
Katherine did not send him a worse answer. And now it 
was Hortensio’s turn to send for his wife; and he said to 
his servant, ‘ Go, and intreat my wife to come to me.’ ‘Oh 
ho! intreat her!’ said Petruchio. ‘ Nay, then, she needs 
must come.’ ‘I am afraid, sir,’ said Hortensio, ‘ your wife 
will not be intreated.’ But presently this civil husband 
looked a little blank, when the servant returned without his 
mistress ; and he said to him, ‘How now! Where is my 
wife?’ ‘Sir,’ said the servant, ‘my mistress says you 
have some goodly jest in hand, and therefore she will not 
come. She bids you come to her.’ ‘ Worse and worse!’ 
said Petruchio; and then he sent his servant, saying, 
‘Sirrah, go to your mistress, and tell her I command her 
to come to me.’ The company had scarcely time to 
think she would not obey this summons, when Baptista, all 
in amaze, exclaimed, ‘ Now, by my hollidam, here comes 
Katherine!’ and she entered, saying meekly to Petruchio, 
‘What is your will, sir, that you send for me ? ’°—‘ Where 
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is your sister and Hortensio’s wife?’ said he. Katherine 
replied, ‘They sit conferring by the parlour-fire.’? ‘Go, fetch 
them hither!’ said Petruchio. Away went Katherine 
without reply to perform her husband’s command. ‘ Here 
is a wonder,’ said Lucentio, ‘if you talk of a wonder.’ 
‘And so it is,’ said Hortensio; ‘I marvel what it bodes.’ 
“Marry, peace it bodes,’ said Petruchio, ‘and love, and 
quiet life, and right supremacy ; and to be short, every thing 
that is sweet and happy.’ Katherine’s father, overjoyed 
to see this reformation in his daughter, said, ‘ Now, fair 
befall thee, son Petruchio ! you have won the wager, and I 
will add another twenty thousand crowns to her dowry, as 
if she were another daughter, for she is changed as if she 
had never been.’ ‘Nay,’ said Petruchio, ‘I will win the 
wager better yet, and shew more signs of her new-built 
virtue and obedience.’ Katherine now entering with the 
two ladies, he continued, “See where she comes, and brings 
your froward wives as prisoners to her womanly persuasion. 
Katherine, that cap of yours does not become you ; off with 
that bauble, and throw it under foot.’ Katherine instantly 
took off her cap, and threw it down. ‘Lord!’ said Hor- 
tensio’s wife, ‘may I never have a cause to sigh till I am 
brought to such a silly pass!’ And Bianca, she too said, 
‘Fie, what foolish duty call you this!’ On this Bianca’s 
husband said to her, ‘I wish your duty were as foolish too! 
The wisdom of your duty, fair Bianca, has cost me an 
hundred crowns since dinner-time.’ ‘The more fool you, 
said Bianca, ‘for laying on my duty.’ ‘ Katherine,’ said 
Petruchio, ‘ I charge you tell these headstrong women what 
duty they owe their lords and husbands.’ And to the 
wonder of all present, the reformed shrewish lady spoke 
as eloquently in praise of the wife-like duty of obedience, 
as she had practised it implicitly in a ready submission to 
Petruchio’s will. And Katherine once more became famous 
in Padua, not as heretofore, as Katherine the Shrew, but 
as Katherine the most obedient and duteous wife in Padua, 
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THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
[By Mary Lams] 


Tur states of Syracuse and Ephesus being at variance, 
there was a cruel law made at Ephesus, ordaining that if 
any merchant of Syracuse was seen in the city of Ephesus, 
he was to be put to death, unless he could pay a thousand 
marks for the ransom of his life. 

Aigeon, an old merchant of Syracuse, was discovered in 
the streets of Ephesus, and brought before the duke, either 
to pay this heavy fine, or to receive sentence of death. 

Aigeon had no money to pay the fine, and the duke, 
before he pronounced the sentence of death upon him, 
desired him to relate the history of his life, and to tell for 
what cause he had ventured to come to the city of Ephesus, 
which it was death for any Syracusan merchant to enter. 

Aigeon said, that he did not fear to die, for sorrow had 
made him weary of his life, but that a heavier task could not 
have been imposed upon him than to relate the events of 
his unfortunate life. He then began his own history, in 
the following words :— 

‘I was born at Syracuse, and brought up to the profession 
of a merchant. I married a lady with whom I lived very 
happily, but being obliged to go to Epidamnium, I was 
detained there by my business six months, and then, finding 
I should be obliged to stay some time longer, I sent for my 
wife, who, as soon as she arrived, was brought to bed of 
two sons, and what was very strange, they were both so ex- 
actly alike, that it was impossible to distinguish the one from 
the other. At the same time that my wife was brought to 
bed of these twin boys, a poor woman in the inn where my 
wife lodged was brought to bed of two sons, and these twins 
were as much like each other as my two sons were. The 
parents of these children being exceedingly poor, I bought 
the two boys, and brought them up to attend upon my sons. 

‘My sons were very fine children, and my wife was not 
a little proud of two such boys: and she daily wishing to 
return home, I unwillingly agreed, and in an evil hour we 
got on shipboard ; for we had not sailed above a league 
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from Epidamnium before a dreadful storm arose, which 
continued with such violence, that the sailors, seeing no 
chance of saving the ship, crowded into the boat to save 
their own lives, leaving us alone in the ship, which we every 
moment expected would be destroyed by the fury of the 
storm. 

‘ The incessant weeping of my wife, and the piteous com- 
plaints of the pretty babes, who not knowing what to fear, 
wept for fashion, because they saw their mother weep, filled 
me with terror for them, though I did not for myself fear 
death ; and all my thoughts were bent to contrive means 
for their safety. I tied my youngest son to the end of a 
small spare mast, such as seafaring men provide against 
storms ; at the other end I bound the youngest of the twin- 
slaves, and at the same time I directed my wife how to 
fasten the other children in like manner to another mast. 
She thus having the care of the two eldest children, and I 
of the two younger, we bound ourselves separately to these 
masts with the children ; and but for this contrivance we 
had all been lost, for the ship split on a mighty rock and was 
dashed in pieces, and we clinging to these slender masts 
were supported above the water, where I, having the care 
of two children, was unable to assist my wife, who with the 
other children were soon separated from me; but while 
they were yet in my sight, they were taken up by a boat of 
fishermen, from Corinth (as I supposed), and seeing them 
in safety, I had no care but to struggle with the wild sea 
waves, to preserve my dear son and the youngest slave. At 
length we in our turn were taken up by a ship, and the 
sailors, knowing me, gave us kind welcome and assistance, 
and landed us in safety at Syracuse; but from that sad 
hour I have never known what became of my wife and 
eldest child. 

‘ My youngest son, and now my only care, when he was 
eighteen years of age, began to be inquisitive after his 
mother and his brother, and often importuned me that he 
might take his attendant, the young slave, who had also 
lost his brother, and go in search of them: at length I 
unwillingly gave consent, for though I anxiously desired to 
hear tidings of my wife and eldest son, yet in sending my 
younger one to find them I hazarded the loss of him also. 
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It is now seven years since my son left me ; five years have 
I passed in travelling through the world in search of him : 
I have been in farthest Greece, and through the bounds of 
Asia, and coasting homewards I landed here in Ephesus, 
being unwilling to leave any place unsought that harbours 
men ; but this day must end the story of my life, and happy 
should I think myself in my death, if I were assured my 
wife and sons were living.’ 

Here the hapless AUgeon ended the account of his mis- 
fortunes ; and the duke, pitying this unfortunate father, 
who had brought upon himself this great peril by his love 
for his lost son, said, if it were not against the laws, which 
his oath and dignity did not permit him to alter, he would 
freely pardon him ; yet, instead of dooming him to instant 
death, as the strict letter of the law required, he would 
give him that day, to try if he could beg or borrow the 
money to pay the fine. 

This day of grace did seem no great favour to Aigeon, 
for not knowing any man in Ephesus, there seemed to him 
but little chance that any stranger would lend or give him a 
thousand marks to pay the fine: and helpless and hopeless 
of any relief, he retired from the presence of the duke in 
the custody of a jailor. 

Aigeon supposed he knew no person in Ephesus; but 
at the very time he was in danger of losing his life through 
the careful search he was making after his youngest son, that 
son and his eldest son also were both in the city of Ephesus. 

Aigeon’s sons, besides being exactly alike in face and 
person, were both named alike, being both called Antipholis, 
and the two twin slaves were also both named Dromio. 
Aigeon’s youngest son, Antipholis of Syracuse, he whom 
the old man had come to Ephesus to seek, happened to 
arrive at Ephesus with his slave Dromio that very same 
day that Aigeon did; and he being also a merchant of 
Syracuse, he would have been in the same danger that his 
father was, but by good fortune he met a friend who told 
him the peril an old merchant of Syracuse was in, and 
advised him to pass for a merchant of Epidamnium : this 
Antipholis agreed to do, and he was sorry to hear one of 
his own countrymen was in this danger, but he little 
thought this old merchant was his own father. 
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The eldest son of Augeon (who must be called Antipholis 
of Ephesus, to distinguish him from his brother Antipholis 
of Syracuse) had lived at Ephesus twenty years, and, being 
a rich man, was well able to have paid the money for the 
ransom of his father’s life; but Antipholis knew nothing 
of his father, being so young when he was taken out of the 
sea with his mother by the fishermen, that he only remem- 
bered he had been so preserved, but he had no recollection 
of either his father or his mother ; the fishermen who took 
up this Antipholis and his mother and the young slave 
Dromio having carried the two children away from her 
(to the great grief of that unhappy lady), intending to sell 
them. 

Antipholis and Dromio were sold by them to duke 
Menaphon, a famous warrior, who was uncle to the duke 
of Ephesus, and he carried the boys to Ephesus, when he 
went to visit the duke his nephew. 

The duke of Ephesus taking a liking to young Antipholis, 
when he grew up, made him an officer in his army, in which 
he distinguished himself by his great bravery in the wars, 
where he saved the life of his patron the duke, who rewarded 
his merit by marrying him to Adriana, a rich lady of 
Ephesus ; with whom he was living (his slave Dromio still 
attending him) at the time his father came there. 

Antipholis of Syracuse, when he parted with his friend, 
who advised him to say he came from Epidamnium, gave 
his slave Dromio some money to carry to the inn where 
he intended to dine, and in the mean time he said he would 
walk about and view the city, and observe the manners of 
the people. 

Dromio was a pleasant fellow, and when Antipholis was 
dull and melancholy, he used to divert himself with the 
odd humours and merry jests of his slave, so that the free- 
doms of speech he allowed in Dromio were greater than is 
usual between masters and their servants. 

When Antipholis of Syracuse had sent Dromio away, he 
stood a while thinking over his solitary wanderings in search 
of his mother and his brother, of whom in no place where he 
landed could he hear the least tidings ; and he said sorrow- 
fully to himself, ‘I am like a drop of water in the ocean, 
which seeking to find its fellow-drop, loses itself in the 
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wide sea. So I unhappily, to find a mother and a brother, 
do lose myself.’ 

While he was thus meditating on his weary travels, 
which had hitherto been so useless, Dromio (as he thought) 
returned. Antipholis, wondering that he came back so 
soon, asked him where he had left the money. Now it 
was not his own Dromio, but the twin-brother that lived 
with Antipholis of Ephesus, that he spoke to. The two 
Dromios and the two Antipholises were still as much alike 
as Afgeon had said they were in their infancy ; therefore 
no wonder Antipholis thought it was his own slave returned, 
and asked him why he came back so soon. Dromio replied, 
‘My mistress sent me to bid you come to dinner. The 
capon burns, and the pig falls from the spit, and the meat 
will be all cold if you do not come home.’ ‘ These jests are 
out of season,’ said Antipholis : ‘ where did you leave the 
money ?’ Dromio still answering, that his mistress had 
sent him to fetch Antipholis to dinner : ‘ What mistress ?’ 
said Antipholis. ‘ Why, your worship’s wife, sir,’ replied 
Dromio. Antipholis having no wife, he was very angry 
with Dromio, and said, ‘ Because I familiarly sometimes 
chat with you, you presume to jest with me in this free 
manner. I am not in a sportive humour now: where is the 
money ? we being strangers here, how dare you trust so 
great a charge from your own custody ?’ Dromio hearing 
his master, as he thought him, talk of their being strangers, 
supposing Antipholis was jesting, replied merrily, ‘I pray 
you, sir, jest as you sit at dinner: I had no charge but to 
fetch you home, to dine with my mistress and her sister.’ 
Now Antipholis lost all patience, and beat Dromio, who 
ran home, and told his mistress that his master had refused 
to come to dinner, and said that he had no wife. 

Adriana, the wife of Antipholis of Ephesus, was very 
angry, when she heard that her husband said he had no 
wife ; for she was of a jealous temper, and she said her 
husband meant that he loved another lady better than 
herself ; and she began to fret, and say unkind words of 
jealousy and reproach of her husband; and _ her sister 
Luciana, who lived with her, tried in vain to persuade her 
out of her groundless suspicions. 

Antipholis of Syracuse went to the inn, and found 
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Dromio with the money in safety there, and seeing his 
own Dromio, he was going again to chide him for his free 
jests, when Adriana came up to him, and not doubting 
but it was her husband she saw, she began to reproach 
him for looking strange upon her (as well he might, never 
having seen this angry lady before) ; and then she told him 
how well he loved her before they were married, and that 
now he loved some other lady instead of her. ‘ How comes 
it now, my husband,’ said she, ‘ O how comes it that I have 
lost your love ?’ ‘ Plead you to me, fair dame ?”’ said the 
astonished Antipholis. It was in vain he told her he was 
not her husband, and that he had been in Ephesus but 
two hours; she insisted on his going home with her, and 
Antipholis at last, being unable to get away, went with 
her to his brother’s house, and dined with Adriana and 
her sister, the one calling him husband and the other 
brother, he, all amazed, thinking he must have been married 
to her in his sleep, or that he was sleeping now. And 
Dromio, who followed them, was no less surprised, for the 
cook-maid, who was his brother’s wife, also claimed him 
for her husband. 

While Antipholis of Syracuse was dining with his brother’s 
wife, his brother, the real husband, returned home to 
dinner with his slave Dromio; but the servants would not 
’ open the door, because their mistress had ordered them 
not to admit any company; and when they repeatedly 
knocked, and said they were Antipholis and Dromio, the 
maids laughed at them, and said that Antipholis was at 
dinner with their mistress, and Dromio was in the kitchen ; 
and though they almost knocked the door down, they 
could not gain admittance, and at last Antipholis went 
away very angry, and strangely surprised at hearing 
a gentleman was dining with his wife. 

' When Antipholis of Syracuse had finished his dinner, he 
was so perplexed at the lady’s still persisting in calling him 
husband, and at hearing that Dromio had also been claimed 
by the cook-maid, that he left the house, as soon as he 
could find any pretence to get away; for though he was 
very much pleased with Luciana, the sister, yet the jealous- 
tempered Adriana he disliked very much, nor was Dromio 
at all better satisfied with his fair wife in the kitchen ; 
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therefore both master and man were glad to get away from 
their new wives as fast as they could. 

The moment Antipholis of Syracuse had left the house, 
he was met by a goldsmith, who mistaking him, as Adriana 
had done, for Antipholis of Ephesus, gave him a gold chain, 
calling him by his name ; and when Antipholis would have 
refused the chain, saying it did not belong to him, the 
goldsmith replied he made it by his own orders ; and went 
away, leaving the chain in the hands of Antipholis, who 
ordered his man Dromio to get his things on board a ship, 
not choosing to stay in a place any longer, where he met 
with such strange adventures that he surely thought himself 
bewitched. 

The goldsmith who had given the chain to the wrong 
Antipholis, was arrested immediately after for a sum of 
money he owed; and Antipholis, the married brother, to 
whom the goldsmith thought he had given the chain, hap- 
pened to come to the place where the officer was arresting 
the goldsmith, who, when he saw Antipholis, asked him 
to pay for the gold chain he had just delivered to him, the 
price amounting to nearly the same sum as that for which 
he had been arrested. Antipholis denying the having 
received the chain, and the goldsmith persisting to declare 
that he had but a few minutes before given it to him, they 
disputed this matter a long time, both thinking they were ° 
right, for Antipholis knew the goldsmith never gave him 
the chain, and, so like were the two brothers, the goldsmith 
was as certain he had delivered the chain into his hands, 
till at last the officer took the goldsmith away to prison for 
the debt he owed, and at the same time the goldsmith 
made the officer arrest Antipholis for the price of the chain ; 
so that at the conclusion of their dispute, Antipholis and 
the merchant were both taken away to prison together. 

As Antipholis was going to prison, he met Dromio of 
Syracuse, his brother’s slave, and mistaking him for his 
own, he ordered him to go to Adriana his wife, and tell 
her to send the money for which he was arrested. Dromio 
wondering that his master should send him back to the 
strange house where he dined, and from which he had just 
before been in such haste to depart, did not dare to reply, 
though he came to tell his master the ship was ready to 
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sail; for he saw Antipholis was in no humour to be jested 
with. Therefore he went away, grumbling within himself 
that he must return to Adriana’s house, ‘ Where,’ said he, 
* Dowsabel claims me for a husband: but I must go, for 
servants must obey their masters’ commands.’ 

Adriana gave him the money, and as Dromio was return- 
ing, he met Antipholis of Syracuse, who was still in amaze 
at the surprising adventures he met with; for his brother 
being well known in Ephesus, there was hardly a man he 
met in the streets but saluted him as an old acquaintance : 
some offered him money which they said was owing to him, 
some invited him to come and see them, and some gave 
him thanks for kindnesses they said he had done them, all 
mistaking him for his brother. A taylor shewed him some 
silks he had bought for him, and insisted upon taking 
measure of him for some clothes. 

Antipholis began to think he was among a nation of 
sorcerers and witches, and Dromio did not at all relieve 
his master from his bewildered thoughts, by asking him 
how he got free from the officer who was carrying him to 
prison, and giving him the purse of gold which Adriana 
had sent to pay the debt with. This talk of Dromio’s of 
the arrest and of a prison, and of the money he had brought 
from Adriana, perfectly confounded Antipholis, and he 
said, ‘ This fellow Dromio is certainly distracted, and we 
wander here in illusions’; and quite terrified at his own 
confused thoughts, he cried out, ‘Some blessed power 
deliver us from this strange place !’ 

And now another stranger came up to him, and she was 
a lady, and she too called him Antipholis, and told him he 
had dined with her that day, and asked him for a gold chain 
which she said he had promised to give her. Antipholis 
now lost all patience, and calling her a sorceress, he denied 
that he had ever promised her a chain, or dined with her, 
or had even seen her face before that moment. The lady 
persisted in affirming he had dined with her, and had 
promised her a chain, which Antipholis still denying, she 
farther said, that she had given him a valuable ring, and 
if he would not give her the gold chain, she insisted upon 
having her own ring again. On this Antipholis became 
quite frantic, and again calling her sorceress and witch, 
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and denying all knowledge of her or her ring, ran away - 
from her, leaving her astonished at his words and his wild 
looks, for nothing to her appeared more certain than that 
he had dined with her, and that she had given him a ring, 
in consequence of his promising to make her a present 
of a gold chain. But this lady had fallen into the same 
mistake the others had done, for she had taken him for 
his brother : the married Antipholis had done all the things 
she taxed this Antipholis with. 

When the married Antipholis was denied entrance into 
his own house (those within supposing him to be already 
there), he had gone away very angry, believing it to be 
one of his wife’s jealous freaks, to which she was very 
subject, and remembering that she had often falsely accused 
him of visiting other ladies, he to be revenged on her for 
shutting him out of his own house, determined to go and 
dine with this lady, and she receiving him with great 
civility, and his wife having so highly offended him, Anti- 
pholis promised to give her a gold chain, which he had 
intended as a present for his wife; it was the same chain 
which the goldsmith by mistake had given to his brother. 
The lady liked so well the thoughts of having a fine gold 
chain, that she gave the married Antipholis a ring ; which 
when, as she supposed (taking his brother for him), he 
denied, and said he did not know her, and left her in such 
a wild passion, she began to think he was certainly out of 
his senses; and presently she resolved to go and tell Adriana 
that her husband was mad. And while she was telling 
it to Adriana, he came, attended by the jailor (who allowed 
him to come home to get the money to pay the debt), for 
the purse of money, which Adriana had sent by Dromio, 
and he had delivered to the other Antipholis. 

Adriana believed the story the lady told her of her 
husband’s madness must be true, when he reproached her 
for shutting him out of his own house; and remembering 
how he had protested all dinner-time that he was not her 
husband, and had never been in Ephesus till that day, she 
had no doubt that he was mad; she therefore paid the 
jailor the money, and having discharged him, she ordered 
her servants to bind her husband with ropes, and had 
him conveyed into a dark room, and sent for a doctor to 
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come and cure him of his madness: Antipholis all the 
while hotly exclaiming against this false accusation, which 
the exact likeness he bore to his brother had brought 
upon him. But his rage only the more confirmed them 
in the belief that he was mad; and Dromio persisting 
in the same story, they bound him also, and took him 
away along with his master. 

Soon after Adriana had put her husband into confinement, 
a servant came to tell her that Antipholis and Dromio 
must have broken loose from their keepers, for that they 
were both walking at liberty in the next street. On hear- 
ing this, Adriana ran out to fetch him home, taking some 
people with her to secure her husband again; and her 
sister went along with her. When they came to the 
gates of a convent in their neighbourhood, there they saw 
Antipholis and Dromio, as they thought, being again 
deceived by the likeness of the twin-brothers. 

Antipholis of Syracuse was still beset with the perplexities 
this likeness had brought upon him. The chain which 
the goldsmith had given him was about his neck, and the 
goldsmith was reproaching him for denying that he had 
it, and refusing to pay for it, and Antipholis was protesting 
that the goldsmith freely gave him the chain in the morn- 
ing, and that from that hour he had never seen the goldsmith 
again. 

And now Adriana came up to him, and claimed him as 
her lunatic husband, who had escaped from his keepers ; and 
the men she brought with her were going to lay violent hands 
on Antipholis and Dromio ; but they ran into the convent, 
and Antipholis begged the abbess to give him shelter in 
her house. 

And now came out the lady abbess herself to enquire 
into the cause of this disturbance. She was a grave and 
venerable lady, and wise to judge of what she saw, and she 
would not too hastily give up the man who had sought 
protection in her house; so she strictly questioned the 
wife about the story she told of her husband’s madness, 
and she said, ‘ What is the cause of this sudden distemper 
of your husband’s? Has he lost his wealth at sea? Or 
is it the death of some dear friend that has disturbed his 

mind?’ Adriana replied, that no such things as these 
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had been the cause. ‘Perhaps’, said the abbess, ‘he 
has fixed his affections on some other lady than you his 
wife; and that has driven him to this state.’ Adriana 
said she had long thought the love of some other lady was 
the cause of his frequent absences from home. Now it 
was not his love for another, but the teazing jealousy of 
his wife’s temper, that often obliged Antipholis to leave 
his home; and (the abbess suspecting this from the 
vehemence of Adriana’s manner) to learn the truth, she 
said, ‘ You should have reprehended him for this.” ‘ Why 
so I did,’ replied Adriana. ‘ Aye,’ said the abbess, * but 
perhaps not enough.’ Adriana, willing to convince the 
abbess that she had said enough to Antipholis on this 
subject, replied, ‘It was the constant subject of our con- 
versation : in bed I would not let him sleep for speaking 
of it. At table I would not let him eat for speaking of 
it. When I was alone with him, I talked of nothing else ; 
and in company I gave him frequent hints of it. Still 
all my talk was how vile and bad it was in him to love 
any lady better than me.’ 

The lady abbess, having drawn this full confession from 
the jealous Adriana, now said, ‘ And therefore comes it 
that your husband is mad. The venomous clamour of a 
jealous woman is a more deadly poison than a mad dog’s 
tooth. It seems his sleep was hindered by your railing ; 
no wonder that his head is light: and his meat was sauced 
with your upbraidings ; unquiet meals make ill digestions, 
and that has thrown him into this fever. You say his 
sports were disturbed by your brawls ; being debarred from 
the enjoyment of society and recreation, what could ensue 
but dull melancholy and comfortless despair ? The con- 
sequence is then, that your jealous fits have made your 
husband mad.’ . 

Luciana would have excused her sister, saying, she 
always reprehended her husband mildly ; and she said to 
her sister, ‘ Why do you hear these rebukes without answer- 
ing them?’ But the abbess had made her so _ plainly 
perceive her fault, that she could only answer, ‘She has 
betrayed me to my own reproof.’ 

Adriana, though ashamed of her own conduct, still 
insisted on having her husband delivered up to her; but 
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the abbess would suffer no person to enter her house, nor 
would she deliver up this unhappy man to the care of the 
jealous wife, determining herself to use gentle means for 
his recovery, and she retired into her house again, and 
ordered her gates to be shut against them. 

During the course of this eventful day, in which so 
many errors had happened from the likeness the twin 
brothers bore to each other, old Aigeon’s day of grace 
was passing away, it being now near sunset: and at 
sunset he was doomed to die, if he could not pay the 
money. 

The place of his execution was near this convent, and 
here he arrived just as the abbess retired into the convent ; 
the duke attending in person, that if any offered to pay the 
money, he might be present to pardon him. 

Adriana stopped this melancholy procession, and cried 
out to the duke for justice, telling him that the abbess 
had refused to deliver up her lunatic husband to her care. 
While she was speaking, her real husband and his servant 
Dromio, who had got loose, came before the duke to demand 
justice, complaining that his wife had confined him on a 
false charge of lunacy ; and telling in what manner he had 
broken his bands, and eluded the vigilance of his keepers. 
Adriana was strangely surprised to see her husband, when 
she thought he had been within the convent. 

AXigeon seeing his son, concluded this was the son who had 
left him to go in search of his mother and his brother ; and 
he felt secure that this dear son would readily pay the money 
demanded for hisransom. He therefore spoke to Antipholis 
in words of fatherly affection, with joyful hope that he 
should now be released. But to the utter astonishment of 
AXgeon, his son denied all knowledge of him, as well he 
might, for this Antipholis had never seen his father since 
they were separated in the storm in his infancy; but 
while the poor old Aigeon was in vain endeavouring to 
make his son acknowledge him, thinking surely that either 
his griefs and the anxieties he had suffered had so strangely 
altered him that his son did not know him, or else that he 
was ashamed to acknowledge his father in his misery; 
in the midst of this perplexity, the lady abbess and the other 
Antipholis and Dromio came out, and the wondering 
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Adriana saw two husbands and two Dromios standing 
before her. 

And now these riddling errors, which had so perplexed 
them all, were clearly made out. When the duke saw the 
two Antipholises and the two Dromios both so exactly 
alike, he at once conjectured aright of these seeming 
mysteries, for he remembered the story Aigeon had told 
him in the morning ; and he said, these men must be the 
two sons of Aigeon and their twin slaves. 

But now an unlooked-for joy indeed completed the his- 
tory of Aigeon; and the tale he had in the morning 
told in sorrow, and under sentence of death, before the 
setting sun went down was brought to a happy conclusion, 
for the venerable lady abbess made herself known to be 
the long-lost wife of Aigeon, and the fond mother of the 
two Antipholises. 

When the fishermen took the eldest Antipholis and 
Dromio away from her, she entered a nunnery, and by her 
wise and virtuous conduct she was at length made lady 
abbess of this convent, and in discharging the rites of 
hospitality to an unhappy stranger she had unknowingly 
protected her own son. 

Joyful congratulations and affectionate greetings between 
these long separated parents and their children, made them 
for a while forget that Aigeon was yet under sentence of 
death ; but when they were become a little calm, Antipholis 
of Ephesus offered the duke the ransom-money for his 
father’s life; but the duke freely pardoned Adgeon, and 
would not take the money. And the duke went with the 
abbess and her newly found husband and children into 
the convent, to hear this happy family discourse at leisure 
of the blessed ending of their adverse fortunes. And the 
two Dromios’ humble joy must not be forgotten ; they had 
their congratulations and greetings too, and each Dromio 
pleasantly complimented his brother on his good looks, being 
well pleased to see his own person (as in a glass) shew so 
handsome in his brother. 

Adriana had so well profited by the good counsel of her 
mother-in-law, that she never after cherished unjust 
suspicions, or was jealous of her husband. 

Antipholis of Syracuse married the fair Luciana, the 
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sister of his brother’s wife ; and the good old ZEgeon, with 
his wife and sons, lived at Ephesus many years. Nor did 
the unravelling of these perplexities so entirely remove 
every ground of mistake for the future, but that sometimes 
to remind them of adventures past, comical blunders 
would happen, and the one Antipholis, and the one Dromio, 
be mistaken for the other, making altogether a pleasant 
and diverting Comedy of Errors. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
[By Mary Lams} 


In the city of Vienna there once reigned a duke of such 
a mild and gentle temper, that he suffered his subjects 
to neglect the laws with impunity; and there was in 
particular one law, the existence of which was almost 
forgotten, the duke never having put it in force during 
his whole reign. This was a law dooming any man to the 
punishment of death, who should live with a woman that 
was not his wife; and this law through the lenity of the duke 
being utterly disregarded, the holy institution of marriage 
became neglected, and complaints were every day made 
to the duke by the parents of the young ladies in Vienna, 
that their daughters had been seduced from their protection, 
and were living as the companions of single men. 

The good duke perceived with sorrow this growing evil 
among his subjects ; but he thought that a sudden change 
in himself from the indulgence he had hitherto shewn, 
to the strict severity requisite to check this abuse, would 
make his people (who had hitherto loved him) consider 
him as a tyrant: therefore he determined to absent himself 
a while from his dukedom, and depute another to the full 
exercise of his power, that the law against these dishonour- 
able lovers might be put in effect, without giving offence 
by an unusual severity in his own person. 

Angelo, a man who bore the reputation of a saint in 
Vienna for his strict and rigid life, was chosen by the duke 
as a fit person to undertake this important charge; and 
when the duke imparted his design to lord Escalus, his 
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chief counsellor, Escalus said, ‘If any man in Vienna be 
of worth to undergo such ample grace and honour, it is 
lord Angelo.’ And now the duke departed from Vienna 
under pretence of making a journey into Poland, leaving 
Angelo to act as the lord deputy in his absence ; but the 
duke’s absence was only a feigned one, for he privately 
returned to Vienna, habited like a friar, with the intent 
to watch unseen the conduct of the saintly-seeming Angelo. 

It happened just about the time that Angelo was invested 
with his new dignity, that a gentleman, whose name was 
Claudio, had seduced a young lady from her parents ; 
and for this offence, by command of the new lord deputy, 
Claudio was taken up and committed to prison, and by 
virtue of the old law which had been so long neglected, 
Angelo sentenced ‘Claudio to be beheaded. Great interest 
was made for the pardon of young Claudio, and the good 
old lord Escalus himself interceded for him. ‘ Alas,’ said 
he, ‘ this gentleman whom I would save had an honourable 
father, for whose sake I pray you pardon the young man’s 
transgression.’ But Angelo replied, ‘We must not make 
a scare-crow of the law, setting it up to frighten birds of 
prey, till custom, finding it harmless, makes it their perch, 
and not their terror. Sir, he must die.’ 

Lucio, the friend of Claudio, visited him in the prison, 
and Claudio said to him, ‘I pray you, Lucio, do me this 
kind service. Go to my sister Isabel, who this day proposes 
to enter the convent of Saint Clare; acquaint her with 
the danger of my state ; implore her that she make friends 
with the strict deputy; bid her go herself to Angelo. 
I have great hopes in that; for she can discourse with 
prosperous art, and well she can persuade ;_ besides, there 
is a speechless dialect in youthful sorrow, such as moves 
men.’ 

Isabel, the sister of Claudio, had, as he said, that day 
entered upon her noviciate in the convent, and it was 
her intent after passing through her probation as a novice, 
to take the veil, and she was enquiring of a nun concerning 
the rules of the convent, when they heard the voice of 
Lucio, who, as he entered that religious house, said, ‘ Peace 
be in this place!’ ‘ Who is it that speaks ?” said Isabel. 
‘It is a man’s voice,’ replied the nun: ‘ Gentle Isabel, go 
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to him, and learn his business; you may, I may not. 
When you have taken the veil, you must not speak with 
men but in the presence of the prioress ; then if you speak, 
you must not shew your face, or if you shew your face, 
you must not speak.’ ‘And ‘have you nuns no farther 
privileges ?’ said Isabel. ‘ Are not these large enough ?’ 
replied the nun. ‘ Yes, truly,’ said Isabel: ‘I speak 
not as desiring more, but rather wishing a more strict 
restraint upon the sisterhood, the votarists of Saint Clare.’ 
Again they heard the voice of Lucio, and the nun said, 
‘He calls again. I pray you answer him.’ Isabel then 
went out to Lucio, and in answer to his salutation, said, 
‘Peace and prosperity! Who is it that calls?’ Then 
Lucio, approaching her with reverence, said, ‘ Hail, virgin, 
if such you be, as the roses in your cheeks proclaim you 
are no less! can you bring me to the sight of Isabel, a 
novice of this place, and the fair sister to her unhappy 
brother Claudio?’ ‘Why her unhappy brother ?’ said 
Isabel, ‘let me ask: for 1 am that Isabel, and his sister.’ 
‘Fair and gentle lady,’ he replied, ‘ your brother kindly 
greets you by me; he is in prison.’ ‘Woe is me! for 
what?’ said Isabel. Lucio then told her, Claudio was 
imprisoned for seducing a young maiden. ‘ Ah,’ said she, 
‘I fear it is my cousin Juliet.’ Juliet and Isabel were 
not related, but they called each other cousin in remem- 
brance of their school-days friendship ; and as Isabel knew 
that Juliet loved Claudio, she feared she had been led by 
her affection for him into this transgression. ‘She it is,’ 
replied Lucio. ‘ Why then let my brother marry Juliet,’ 
said Isabel. Lucio replied, that Claudio would gladly 
marry Juliet, but that the lord deputy had sentenced him 
to die for his offence ; ‘ Unless’, said he, ‘ you have the grace 
by your fair prayer to soften Angelo, and that is my business 
between you and your poor brother.’ ‘ Alas,’ said Isabel, 
‘ what poor ability is there in me to do him good ?_ I doubt 
I have no power to move Angelo.’ ‘Our doubts are 
traitors,’ said Lucio, ‘ and make us lose the good we might 
often win, by fearing to attempt it. Go to lord Angelo! 
When maidens sue, and kneel, and weep, men give like gods.’ 
‘I will see what I can do,’ said Isabel: ‘I will but stay 
to give the prioress notice of the affair, and then I will go to 
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Angelo. Commend me to my brother: soon at night 
I will send him word of my success.’ 

Isabel hastened to the palace, and threw herself on her 
knees before Angelo, saying, ‘I am a woeful suitor to your 
honour, if it will please your honour to hear me.’ ‘ Well, 
what is your suit?’ said Angelo. She then made her 
petition in the most moving terms for her brother’s life. 
But Angelo said, ‘ Maiden, there is no remedy : your brother 
is sentenced, and he must die.’ ‘O just, but severe law!’ 
said Isabel: ‘I had a brother then—Heaven keep your 
honour !’ and she was about to depart. But Lucio, who 
had accompanied her, said, ‘Give it not over so; return 
to him again, intreat him, kneel down before him, hang 
upon his gown. You are too cold; if you should need 
a pin, you could not with a more tame tongue desire it.’ 
Then again Isabel on her knees implored for mercy. ‘ He 
is sentenced,’ said Angelo: ‘it is too late.’ ‘Too late!’ 
said Isabel: ‘Why, no; I that do speak a word may call 
it back again. Believe this, my lord, no ceremony that 
to great ones belongs, not the king’s crown, nor the deputed 
sword, the marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 
becomes them with one half so good a grace as mercy does.’ 
‘ Pray you begone,’ said Angelo. But still Isabel intreated ; 
and she said, ‘ If my brother had been as you, and you as 
he, you might have slipt like him, but he like you would 
not have been so stern. I would to Heaven I had your 
power, and you were Isabel. Should it then be thus ? 
No, I would tell you what it were to be a judge, and what 
a prisoner.’ ‘ Be content, fair maid!’ said Angelo: ‘ it 
is the law, not I, condemns your brother. Were he my 
kinsman, my brother, or my son, it should be thus with 
him. He musé die to-morrow.’ ‘To-morrow?’ said 
Isabel; ‘Oh that is sudden: spare him, spare him; he 
is not prepared for death. Even for our kitchens we kill 
the fowl in season ; shall we serve Heaven with less respect 
than we minister to our gross selves ? Good, good my lord, 
bethink you, none have died for my brother’s offence, 
though many have committed it.. So you would be the 
first that gives this sentence, and he the first that suffers 
it. Go to your own bosom, my lord; knock there, and 
ask your heart what it does know that is like my brother’s 
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fault ; if it confess a natural guiltiness, such as is his, let 
it not sound a thought against my brother’s life!’ Her 
last words more moved Angelo than all she had before 
said, for the beauty of Isabel had raised a guilty passion 
in his heart, and he began to form thoughts of dishonourable 
love, such as Claudio’s crime had been; and the conflict 
in his mind made him to turn away from Isabel: but she 
called him back, saying, ‘ Gentle my lord, turn back ; hark, 
how I will bribe you. Good my lord, turn back!’ ‘ How, 
bribe me!’ said Angelo, astonished that she should think 
of offering him a bribe. ‘ Aye,’ said Isabel, ‘ with such 
gifts that Heaven itself shall share with you; not with 
golden treasures, or those glittering stones, whose price 
is either rich or poor as fancy values them, but with true 
prayers that shall be up to Heaven before sunrise—prayers 
from preserved souls, from fasting maids whose minds 
are dedicated to nothing temporal.’ ‘ Well, come to me 
to-morrow,’ said Angelo. And for this short respite of 
her brother’s life, and for this permission that she might 
be heard again, she left him with the joyful hope that she 
should at last prevail over his stern nature: and as she 
went away, she said, ‘Heaven keep your honour safe! 
Heaven save your honour!’ Which when Angelo heard, 
he said within his heart, ‘ Amen, I would be saved from 
thee and from thy virtues :’ and then, affrighted at his own 
evil thoughts, he said, ‘What is this! What is this? 
Do I love her, that I desire to hear her speak again, and 
feast upon her eyes ? What isit Idream on ? The cunning 
enemy of mankind, to catch a saint, with saints does bait 
the hook. Never could an immodest woman once stir my 
temper, but this virtuous woman subdues me quite. Even 
till now, when’ men were fond, I smiled, and wondered at 
them.’ 

In the guilty conflict in his mind Angelo suffered more 
that night, than the prisoner he had so severely sentenced ; 
for in the prison Claudio was visited by the good duke, who 
in his friar’s habit taught the young man the way to Heaven, 
preaching to him the words of penitence and peace. But 
Angelo felt all the pangs of irresolute guilt : now wishing 
to seduce Isabel from the paths of innocence and honour, 
and now suffering remorse and horror for a crime as yet 
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but intentional. But in the end his evil thoughts prevailed ; 
and he who had so lately started at the offer of a bribe, 
resolved to tempt this maiden with so high a bribe, as she 
might not be able to resist, even with the precious gift 
of her dear brother’s life. 

When Isabel came in the morning, Angelo desired she 
might be admitted alone to his presence ; and being there, 
he said to her, if she would yield to him her virgin honour, 
and transgress even as Juliet had done with Claudio, he 
would give her her brother’s life: ‘for,’ said he, ‘I love 
you, Isabel.’ ‘My brother,’ said Isabel, ‘did so love 
Juliet, and yet you tell me he shall die for it.’ ‘ But,’ 
said Angelo, ‘ Claudio shall not die, if you will consent to 
visit me by stealth at night, even as Juliet left her father’s 
house at night to come to Claudio.’ Isabel in amazement 
at his words, that he should tempt her to the same fault 
for which he passed sentence of death upon her brother, 
said, ‘I would do as much for my poor brother as for 
myself ; that is, were I under sentence of death, the impres- 
sion of keen whips I would wear as rubies, and go to my 
death as to a bed that longing I had been sick for, ere 
I would yield myself up to this shame.’ And then she told 
him, she hoped he only spoke these words to try her virtue. 
But he said, ‘ Believe me on my honour, my words express 
my purpose. Isabel, angered to the heart to hear him use 
the word Honour to express such dishonourable purposes, 
said, ‘Ha! little honour, to be much believed ; and most 
pernicious purpose. I will proclaim thee, Angelo; look 
for it! Sign me a present pardon for my brother, or I will 
tell the world aloud what man thou art!’ ‘Who will 
believe you, Isabel?” said Angelo; ‘my unsoiled name, 
the austereness of my life, my word vouched against yours, 
will outweigh your accusation. Redeem your brother by 
yielding to my will, or he shall die to-morrow. As for you, 
say what you can, my false will overweigh your true story. 
Answer me to-morrow.’ 

“To whom should I complain? Did I tell this, who 
would believe me ?’ said Isabel, as she went towards the 
dreary prison where her brother was confined. When she 
arrived there, her brother was in pious conversation with the 
duke, who in his friar’s habit had also visited Juliet, and 
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brought both these guilty lovers to a proper sense of their 
fault ; and unhappy Juliet with tears and a true remorse 
confessed, that she was more to blame than Claudio, in 
that she willingly consented to his dishonourable solicita- 
tions. 

As Isabel entered the room where Claudio was confined, 
she said, ‘Peace be here, grace, and good company !’ 
‘Who is there ?’ said the disguised duke: ‘come in; the 
wish deserves a welcome.’ ‘ My business is a word or two 
with Claudio,’ said Isabel. Then the duke left them 
together, and desired the provost, who had the charge of 
the prisoners, to place him where he might overhear their 
conversation. 

‘ Now, sister, what is the comfort ?’ said Claudio. Isabel 
told him he must prepare for death on the morrow. ‘Is 
there no remedy ?’ said Claudio. ‘ Yes, brother,’ replied 
Isabel, ‘ there is; but such a one, as if you consented to 
it would strip your honour from you, and leave you naked,’ 
‘Let me know the point,’ said Claudio. ‘O, I do fear you, 
Claudio !’ replied his sister ; ‘ and I quake, lest you should 
wish to live, and more respect the trifling term of six or 
seven winters added to your life, than your perpetual 
honour! Do you dare to die? The sense of death is most 
in apprehension, and the poor beetle that we tread upon, 
feels a pang as great as when a giant dies.’ ‘ Why do you 
give me this shame?’ said Claudio. ‘Think you I can 
fetch a resolution from flowery tenderness? If I must 
die, I will encounter darkness as a bride, and hug it in my 
arms.’ ‘There spoke my brother,’ said Isabel ; ‘ there my 
father’s grave did utter forth a voice. Yes, you must die ; 
yet, would you think it, Claudio! this outward-sainted 
deputy, if I would yield to him my virgin honour, would 
grant your life. O, were it but my life, I would lay it 
down for your deliverance as frankly as a pin!’ ‘ Thanks, 
dear Isabel!’ said Claudio. ‘ Be ready to die to-morrow,’ 
said Isabel. ‘Death is a fearful thing,’ said Claudio, 
‘ And shamed life a hateful,’ replied his sister. But the 
thoughts of death now overcame the constancy of Claudio’s 
temper, and terrors, such as the guilty only at their deaths 
do know, assailing him, he cried out, ‘ Sweet sister, let me 
live! The sin you do to save a brother’s life, nature 
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dispenses with the deed so far, that it becomes a virtue.’ 
*O faithless coward! O dishonest wretch!’ said Isabel : 
‘would you preserve your life by your sister’s shame ? 
O fie, fie, fie! I thought, my brother, you had in you such 
a mind of honour, that had you twenty heads to render up 
on twenty blocks, you would have yielded them up all, 
before your sister should stoop to such dishonour.’ ‘ Nay, 
hear me, Isabel!’ said Claudio. But what-he would have 
said in defence of his weakness, in desiring to live by the 
dishonour of his virtuous sister, was interrupted by the 
entrance of the duke; who said, ‘ Claudio, I have over- 
heard what has past between you and your sister. Angelo 
had never the purpose to corrupt her; what-he said, has 
only been to make trial of her virtue. She having the truth 
of honour in her, has given him that gracious denial which 
he is most glad to receive. There is no hope that he will 
pardon you; therefore pass your hours in prayer, and 
make ready for death.’ Then Claudio repented of his 
weakness, and said, ‘Let me ask my sister’s pardon ! 
I am so out of love with life, that I will sue to be rid of it.’ 
And Claudio retired, overwhelmed with shame and sorrow 
for his fault. 

The duke being now alone with Isabel, commended her 
virtuous resolution, saying, ‘ The hand that made you fair, 
has made you good.’ ‘O,’ said Isabel, ‘how much is the 
good duke deceived in Angelo! if ever he return, and I can 
speak to him, I will discover his government.’ Isabel 
knew not that she was even now making the discovery she 
threatened. The duke replied, ‘That shall not be much 
amiss; yet as the matter now stands, Angelo will repel 
your accusation ; therefore lend an attentive ear to my 
advisings. I believe that you may most righteously do 
a poor wronged lady a merited benefit, redeem your brother 
from the angry law, do no stain to your own most gracious 
person, and much please the absent duke, if peradventure 
he shall ever return to have notice of this business.’ Isabel 
said, She had a spirit to do anything he desired, provided 
it was nothing wrong. ‘ Virtue is bold, and never fearful,’ 
said the duke: and then he asked her, if she had ever 
heard of Mariana, the sister of Frederick, the great soldier 
who was.drowned at sea. ‘I have heard of the lady,’ said 
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Isabel, ‘and good words went with her name.’ ‘This 
lady’, said the duke, ‘is the wife of Angelo; but her 
marriage dowry was on board the vessel in which her brother 
perished, and mark how heavily this befell to the poor 
gentlewoman! for, beside the loss of a most noble and 
renowned brother, who in his love towards her was ever 
most kind and natural, in the wreck of her fortune she lost 
the affections of her husband, the well-seeming Angelo ; 
who pretending to discover some dishonour in this honour- 
able lady (though the true cause was the loss of her dowry) 
left her in her tears, and dried not one of them with his 
comfort. His unjust unkindness, that in all reason should 
have quenched her love, has, like an impediment in the 
current, made it more unruly, and Mariana loves her cruel 
husband with the full continuance of her first affection.’ 
The duke then more plainly unfolded his plan. It was, that 
Isabel should go to lord Angelo, and seemingly consent 
to come to him as he desired, at midnight; that by this 
means she would obtain the promised pardon; and that 
Mariana should go in her stead to the appointment, and pass 
herself upon Angelo in the dark for Isabel. ‘ Nor, gentle 
daughter,’ said the feigned friar, ‘ fear you to do this thing ; 
Angelo is her husband, and to bring them thus together 
is no sin.’ Isabel being pleased with this project, departed 
to do as he directed her ; and he went to apprize Mariana 
of their intention. He had before this time visited this 
unhappy lady in his assumed character, giving her religious 
instruction and friendly consolation, at which times he 
had learned her sad story from her own lips ; and now she, 
looking upon him as a holy man, readily consented to be 
directed by him in this undertaking. 

When Isabel returned from her interview with Angelo, 
to the house of Mariana, where the duke had appointed 
her to meet him, he said, ‘ Well met, and in good time ; what 
is the news from this good deputy ?’ Isabel related the 
manner in which she had settled the affair. ‘ Angelo,’ 
said she, ‘has a garden surrounded with a brick wall, on 
the western side of which is a vineyard, and to that vine- 
yard is a gate.’ And then she shewed to the duke and 
Mariana two keys that Angelo had given her ; and she said, 
‘This bigger key opens the vineyard gate; this other a 
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little door which leads from the vineyard to the garden. 
There I have made my promise at the dead of the night to 
call upon him, and have got from him his word of assurance 
for my brother’s life. I have taken a due and wary note of 
the place; and with whispering and most guilty diligence 
he shewed me the way twice over.’ ‘ Are there no other 
tokens agreed upon between you, that Mariana must 
observe ?’ said the duke. ‘No, none,’ said Isabel, ‘ only 
to go when it is dark. I have told him my time can be 
but short; for I have made him think a servant comes 
along with me, and that this servant is persuaded I come 
about my brother.’ The duke commended her discreet 
management, and she turning to Mariana, said, ‘ Little have 
you to say to Angelo, when you depart from him, but soft 
and low Remember now my brother !’ 

Mariana was that night conducted to the appointed 
place by Isabel, who rejoiced that she had, as she supposed, 
by this device preserved both her brother’s life and her own 
honour. But that her brother’s life was safe the duke 
was not so well satisfied, and therefore at midnight he again 
repaired to the prison, and it was well for Claudio that 
he did so, else would Claudio have that night been beheaded ; 
for soon after the duke entered the prison, an order came 
from the cruel deputy commanding that Claudio should be 
beheaded, and his head sent to him by five o’clock in the 
morning. But the duke persuaded the provost to put off 
the execution of Claudio, and to deceive Angelo by sending 
him the head of a man who died that morning in the prison. 
And to prevail upon the provost to agree to this, the duke, 
whom still the provost suspected not to be any thing more 
or greater than he seemed, shewed the provost a letter 
written with the duke’s hand, and sealed with his seal, 
which when the provost saw, he concluded this friar must 
have some secret order from the absent duke, and therefore 
he consented to spare Claudio; and he cut off the dead 
man’s head, and carried it to Angelo. 

Then the duke, in his own name, wrote to Angelo a letter, 
saying that certain accidents had put a stop to his journey, 
and that he should be in Vienna by the following morning, 
requiring Angelo to meet him at the entrance of the city, 
there to deliver up his authority; and the duke also 
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commanded it to be proclaimed, that if any of his subjects 
craved redress for injustice, they should exhibit their peti- 
tions in the street on his first entrance into the city. 

Early in the morning Isabel came to the prison, and the 
duke, who there awaited her coming, for secret reasons 
thought it good to tell her that Claudio was beheaded ; 
therefore when Isabel enquired if Angelo had sent the pardon 
for her brother, he said, ‘ Angelo has released Claudio from 
this world. His head is off, and sent to the deputy.’ The 
much-grieved sister cried out, ‘O unhappy Claudio, wretched 
Isabel, injurious world, most wicked Angelo!’ The seeming 
friar bid her take comfort, and when she was become a 
little calm, he acquainted her with the near prospect of 
the duke’s return, and told her in what manner she should 
proceed in preferring her complaint against Angelo ; and he 
bade her not to fear if the cause should seem to go against 
her for a while. Leaving Isabel sufficiently instructed, 
he next went to Mariana, ard gave her counsel in what 
manner she also should act. 

Then the duke laid aside his friar’s habit, and in his own 
royal robes, amidst a joyful crowd of his faithful subjects 
assembled to greet his arrival, entered the city of Vienna, 
where he was met by Angelo, who delivered up his authority 
in the proper form. And there came Isabel, in the manner 
of a petitioner for redress, and said, ‘ Justice, most royal 
duke! Iam the sister of one Claudio, who for the seducing 
a young maid was condemned to lose his head. I made 
my suit to lord Angelo for my brother’s pardon. It were 
needless to tell your grace how I prayed and kneeled, how 
he repelled me, and how I replied; for this was of much 
length. The vile conclusion I now begin with grief and 
shame to utter. Angelo would not but by my yielding to his 
dishonourable love release my brother; and after much 
debate within myself, my sisterly remorse overcame my 
virtue, and I did yield to him. But the next morning 
betimes Angelo, forfeiting his promise, sent a warrant for 
my poor brother’s head!’ The duke affected to disbelieve 
her story; and Angelo said that grief for her brother’s 
death, who had suffered by the due course of the law, had 
disordered her senses. And now another suitor approached, 
which was Mariana; and Mariana said, ‘ Noble prince, as 
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there comes light from heaven, and truth from. breath, 
as there is sense in truth, and truth in virtue, I am this 
man’s wife, and, my good lord, the words of Isabel are false, 
for the night she says she was with Angelo, I passed that 
night with him in the garden-house. As this is true, let 
me in safety rise, or else for ever be fixed here a marble 
monument.’ Then did Isabel appeal for the truth of what 
she had said to friar Lodowick, that being the name the 
duke had assumed in his disguise. Isabel and Mariana 
had both obeyed his instructions in what they said, the duke 
intending that the innocence of Isabel should be plainly 
proved in that public manner before the whole city of 
Vienna; but Angelo little thought that it was from such 
a cause that they thus differed in their story, and he hoped 
from their contradictory evidence to be able to clear himself 
from the accusation of Isabel; and he said, assuming 
the look of offended innocence, ‘I did but smile till now ; 
but, good my lord, my patience here is touched, and I 
perceive these poor distracted women are but the in- 
struments of some greater one, who sets them on. Let 
me have way, my lord, to find this practice out.’ ‘ Aye, 
with all my heart, said the duke, ‘ and punish them to the 
height of your pleasure. You, lord Escalus, sit with lord 
Angelo, lend him’ your pains to discover this abuse; the 
friar is sent for that set them on, and when he comes, 
do with your injuries as may seem best in any chastisement. 
I for a while will leave you, but stir not you, lord Angelo, 
till you have well determined upon this slander.’ The duke 
then went away, leaving Angelo well pleased to be deputed 
judge and umpire in his own cause. But the duke was 
absent only while he threw off his royal robes and put 
on his friar’s habit; and in that disguise again he pre- 
sented himself before Angelo and Escalus: and the good 
old Escalus, who thought Angelo had been falsely accused, 
said to the supposed friar, ‘Come, sir, did you set these 
women on to slander lord Angelo?’ He replied, ‘ Where 
is the duke? It is he should hear me speak.’ Escalus 
said, ‘The duke is in us, and we will hear you. Speak 
justly.’ ‘ Boldly at least,’ retorted the friar; and then 
he blamed the duke for leaving the cause of Isabel in 
the hands of him she had accused, and spoke so freely of 
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many corrupt practices he had observed, while, as he said, 
he had been a looker-on in Vienna, that Escalus threatened 
him with the torture for speaking words against the state, 
and for censuring the conduct of the duke, and ordered 
him to be taken away to prison. Then, to the amazement 
of all present, and to the utter confusion of Angelo, the 
supposed friar threw off his disguise, and they saw it was 
the duke himself. 

The duke first addressed Isabel. He said to her, ‘ Come 
hither, Isabel. Your friar is now your prince, but with 
my habit I have not changed my heart. I am still devoted 
to your service.’ ‘O give me pardon,’ said Isabel, ‘ that 
I, your vassal, have employed and troubled your unknown 
sovereignty.’ He answered that he had most need of forgive- 
ness from her, for not having prevented the death of her 
brother—for not yet would he tell her that Claudio was 
living ; meaning first to make a farther trial of her goodness. 
Angelo now knew the duke had been a secret witness of his 
bad deeds, and he said, ‘O my dread lord, I should be 
guiltier than my guiltiness, to think I can be undiscernible, 
when I perceive your grace, like power divine, has looked 
upon my actions. Then, good prince, no longer prolong 
my shame, but let my trial be my own confession. Im- 
mediate sentence and death is all the grace I beg.’ The 
duke replied, ‘ Angelo, thy faults are manifest. We do 
condemn thee to the very block where Claudio stooped to 
death ; and with like haste away with him; and for his 
possessions, Mariana, we do enstate and widow you withal, 
to buy you a better husband.’ ‘O my dear lord,’ said 
Mariana, ‘I crave no other, nor no better man :’ and then 
on her knees, even as Isabel had begged the life of Claudio, 
did this kind wife of an ungrateful husband beg the life of 
Angelo; and she said, ‘Gentle my liege, O good my lord! 
Sweet Isabel, take my part! Lend me your knees, and 
all my life to come I will lend you, all my life, to do you 
service!’ The duke said, ‘ Against all sense you importune 
her. Should Isabel kneel down to beg for mercy, her 
brother’s ghost would break his paved bed, and take her 
hence in horror.’ Still Mariana said, ‘ Isabel, sweet Isabel, 
do but kneel by me, hold up your hand, say nothing! 
I will speak all. They say, best men are moulded out of 
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faults, and for the most part become much better for 
being a little bad. So may my husband. Oh, Isabel, will 
you not lend a knee?’ The duke then said, ‘ He dies for 
Claudio.’ But much pleased was the good duke, when his 
own Isabel, from whom he expected all gracious and 
honourable acts, kneeled down before him, and said, ‘ Most 
bounteous sir, look, if it please you, on this man con- 
demned, as if my brother lived. I partly think a due 
sincerity governed his deeds, till he did look on me. Since 
it is so, let him not die! My brother had but justice, in 
that he did the thing for which he died.’ 

The duke, as the best reply he could make to this noble 
petitioner for her enemy’s life, sending for Claudio from 
his prison-house, where he lay doubtful of his destiny, 
presented to her this lamented brother living ; and he said 
to Isabel, ‘Give me your hand, Isabel; for your lovely 
sake I pardon Claudio. Say you will be mine, and he shall 
be my brother too.’ By this time lord Angelo perceived 
he was safe; and the duke observing his eye to brighten 
up a little, said, ‘ Well, Angelo, look that you love your 
wife ; her worth has obtained your pardon: joy to you, 
Mariana! Love her, Angelo! I have confessed her, 
and know her virtue.’ Angelo remembered, when drest 
in a little brief authority, how hard his heart had been, and 
felt how sweet is mercy. 

The duke commanded Claudio to marry Juliet, and 
offered himself again to the acceptance of Isabel, whose 
virtuous and noble conduct had won her prince’s heart. 
Isabel, not having taken the veil, was free to marry ; and 
the friendly offices, while hid under the disguise of a humble 
friar, which the noble duke had done for her, made her 
with grateful joy accept the honour he offered her; and 
when she became duchess of Vienna, the excellent example 
of the virtuous Isabel worked such a complete reformation 
among the young ladies of that city, that from that time 
none ever fell into the transgression of Juliet, the repentant 
wife of the reformed Claudio. And the mercy-loving 
duke long reigned with his beloved Isabel, the happiest 
of husbands and of princes. 
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TWELETH NIGHT; OR, WHAT YOU WILL 
[By Mary Lamp] 


SEBASTIAN and his sister Viola, a young gentleman and 
lady of Messaline, were twins, and (which was accounted 
a great wonder) from their birth they so much resembled 
each other, that, but for the difference in their dress, they 
could not be known apart. They were both born in one 
hour, and in one hour they were both in danger of perishing, 
for they were shipwrecked on the coast of Illyria as they 
were making a sea-voyage together. The ship, on board 
of which they were, split on a rock in a violent storm, and 
a very small number of the ship’s company escaped with 
their lives. The captain of the vessel, with a few of the 
sailors that were saved, got to land in a small boat, and 
with them they brought Viola safe on shore, where she, 
poor lady, instead of rejoicing at her own deliverance, 
began to lament her brother’s loss; but the captain com- 
forted her with the assurance, that he had seen her brother, 
when the ship split, fasten himself to a strong mast, on which, 
as long as he could see any thing of him for the distance, 
he perceived him borne up above the waves. Viola was 
much consoled by the hope this account gave her, and now 
considered how she was to dispose of herself in a strange 
country, so far from home; and she asked the captain if 
he knew any thing of Illyria. ‘Aye, very well, madam,’ 
replied the captain, ‘ for I was born not three hours’ travel 
from this place.’ ‘ Who governs here ?’ said Viola. The 
captain told her, Illyria was governed by Orsino, a duke 
noble in nature as well as dignity. Viola said, she had 
heard her father speak of Orsino, and that he was un- 
married then. ‘And he is so now,’ said the captain ; 
‘or was so very lately, for but a month ago I went from 
here, and then it was the general talk (as you know what 
great ones do the people will prattle of) that Orsino sought 
the love of fair Olivia, a virtuous maid, the daughter of 
a count who died twelve months ago, leaving Olivia to the 
protection of her brother, who shortly after died also ; 
and for the love of this dear brother, they say, she has 
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abjured the sight and company of men.’ Viola, who was 
herself in such a sad affliction for her brother’s loss, wished 
she could live with this lady, who so tenderly mourned a 
brother’s death. She asked the captain if he could intro- 
duce her to Olivia, saying she would willingly serve this 
lady. But he replied, this would be a hard thing to 
accomplish, because the lady Olivia would admit no person 
into her house since her brother’s death, not even the duke 
himself. Then Viola formed another project in her mind, 
which was, in a man’s habit to serve the duke Orsino as 
a page. It was a strange fancy in a young lady to put on 
male attire, and pass for a boy; but the forlorn and un- 
protected state of Viola, who was young and of uncommon 
beauty, alone, and in a foreign land, must plead her excuse. 

She having observed a fair behaviour in the captain, 
and that he shewed a friendly concern for her welfare, 
intrusted him with her design, and he readily engaged to 
assist her. Viola gave him money, and directed him to 
furnish her with suitable apparel, ordering her clothes to 
be made of the same colour and in the same fashion her 
brother Sebastian used to wear, and when she was dressed 
in her manly garb, she looked so exactly like her brother, 
that some strange errors happened by means of their 
being mistaken for each other; for, as will afterwards 
appear, Sebastian was also saved. 

Viola’s good friend, the captain, when he had transformed 
this pretty lady into a gentleman, having some interest 
at court, got her presented to Orsino under the feigned 
name of Cesario. The duke was wonderfully pleased with 
the address and graceful deportment of this handsome youth, 
and made Cesario one of his pages, that being the office 
Viola wished to obtain: and she so weil fulfilled the duties 
of her new station, and shewed such a ready observance 
and faithful attachment to her lord, that she soon became 
his most favoured attendant. To Cesario Orsino confided 
the whole history of his love for the lady Olivia. To 
Cesario he told the long and unsuccessful suit he had made 
to one, who, rejecting his long services, and despising his 
person, refused to admit him to her presence ; and for the 
love of this lady who had so unkindly treated him, the 
noble Orsino, forsaking the sports of the field, and all 
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manly exercises in which he used to delight, passed his 
hours in ignoble sloth, listening to the effeminate sounds 
of soft music, gentle airs, and passionate love-songs; and 
neglecting the company of the wise and learned lords with 
whom he used to associate, he was now all day long con- 
versing with young Cesario. Unmeet companion no doubt 
his grave courtiers thought Cesario was, for their once noble 
master, the great duke Orsino. 

It is a dangerous matter for young maidens to be the 
confidants of handsome young dukes; which Viola too 
soon found to her sorrow, for all that Orsino told her he 
endured for Olivia, she presently perceived she suffered 
for the love of him: and much it moved her wonder, 
that Olivia could be so regardless of this her peerless 
lord and master, whom she thought no one should behold 
without the deepest admiration, and she ventured gently to 
hint to Orsino that it was pity he should affect a lady who 
was so blind to his worthy qualities; and she said, ‘If 
a lady were to love you, my lord, as you love Olivia (and 
perhaps there may be one who does), if you could not love 
her in return, would you not tell her that you could not love, 
and must not she be content with this answer?’ But 
Orsino would not admit of this reasoning, for he denied 
that it was possible for any woman to love as he did. He 
said, no woman’s heart was big enough to hold so much love, 
and therefore it was unfair to compare the love of any lady 
for him, to his love for Olivia. Now though Viola had the 
utmost deference for the duke’s opinions, she could not 
help thinking this was not quite true, for she thought her 
heart had full as much love in it as Orsino’s had; and she 
said, ‘ Ah, but I know, my lord.’—* What do you know, 
Cesario?’ said Orsino. ‘Too well I know,’ replied Viola, 
‘what love women may owe to men. They are as true 
of heart as we are. My father had a daughter loved a 
man, as I perhaps, were I a woman, should love your lord- 
ship.’ ‘ And what is her history ?’ said Orsino. ‘ A blank, 
my lord,’ replied Viola: ‘she never told her love, but let 
concealment, like a worm in the bud, prey on her damask 
cheek. She pined in thought, and with a green and yellow 
melancholy, she sat like Patience on a monument, smiling 
at grief.’ The duke enquired if this lady died of her love, 
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but to this question Viola returned an evasive answer ; as 
probably she had feigned the story, to speak words expres- 
sive of the secret love and silent grief she suffered for Orsino. 

While they were talking, a gentleman entered whom 
the duke had sent to Olivia, and he said, ‘So please you, 
my lord, I might not be admitted to the lady, but by her 
handmaid she returned you this answer : Until seven years 
hence, the element itself shall not behold her face; but 
like a cloistress she will walk veiled, watering her chamber 
with her tears for the sad remembrance of her dead brother.’ 
On hearing this, the duke exclaimed, ‘ O she that has a heart 
of this fine frame, to pay this debt of love to a dead brother, 
how will she love, when the rich golden shaft has touched 
her heart!’ And then he said to Viola, ‘ You know, 
Cesario, I have told you all the secrets of my heart ; there- 
fore, good youth, go to Olivia’s house. Be not denied 
access ; stand at her doors, and tell her, there your fixed 
foot shall grow till you have audience.’ ‘And if I do 
speak to her, my lord, what then?’ said Viola. ‘ O then,’ 
replied Orsino, ‘unfold to her the passion of my love. 
Make a long discourse to her of my dear faith. It will 
well become you to act my woes, for she will attend more 
to you than to one of graver aspect.’ 

Away then went Viola ; but not willingly did she under- 
take this courtship, for she was to woo a lady to become 
a wife to him she wished to marry : but having undertaken 
the affair, she performed it with fidelity ; and Olivia soon 
heard that a youth was at her door who insisted upon being 
admitted to her presence. ‘I told him’, said the servant, 
‘that you were sick: he said he knew you were, and 
therefore he came to speak with you. I told him that 
you were asleep; he seemed to have a foreknowledge of 
that too, and said, that therefore he must speak with you. 
What is to be said to him, lady ? for he seems fortified 
against all denial, and will speak with you, whether you 
will or no.’ Olivia, curious to see who this peremptory 
messenger might be, desired he might be admitted; and 
throwing her veil over her face, she said she would once 
more hear Orsino’s embassy, not doubting but that he came 
from the duke, by his importunity. Viola entering, put 
on the most manly air she could assume, and affecting the 
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fine courtier’s language of great men’s pages, she said to 
the veiled lady, ‘ Most radiant, exquisite, and matchless 
beauty, I pray you tell me if you are the lady of the house ; 
for I should be sorry to cast away my speech upon another ; 
for besides that it is excellently well penned, I have taken 
great pains to learn it.’ ‘Whence come you, sir?’ said 
Olivia. ‘I can say little more than I have studied,’ replied 
Viola; ‘and that question is out of my part.’ ‘ Are you 
a comedian ?’ said Olivia. ‘No,’ replied Viola; ‘and 
yet I am not that which I play ;’ meaning, that she being 
a woman, feigned herself to bea man. And again she asked 
Olivia if she were the lady of the house. Olivia said she 
was; and then Viola, having more curiosity to see her 
rival’s features than haste to deliver her master’s message, 
said, ‘Good madam, let me see your face.’ With this bold 
request Olivia was not averse to comply ; for this haughty 
beauty, whom the duke Orsino had loved so long in vain, 
at first sight conceived a passion for the supposed page, 
the humble Cesario. 

When Viola asked to see her face, Olivia said, ‘ Have you 
any commission from your lord and master to negotiate 
with my face?’ And then, forgetting her determination 
to go veiled for seven long years, she drew aside her veil, 
saying, ‘ But I will draw the curtain and shew the picture. 
Is it not well done ?’ Viola replied, ‘It is beauty truly 
mixed ; the red and white upon your cheeks is by Nature’s 
own cunning hand laid on. You are the most cruel lady 
living, if you will lead these graces to the grave, and leave 
the world no copy.’ ‘O sir,’ replied Olivia, ‘I will not be 
so cruel. The world may have an inventory of my beauty. 
As, item, two lips, indifferent red ;° item, two grey eyes, 
with lids to them; one neck; one chin, and so forth. 
Were you sent here to praise me?’ Viola replied, ‘I see 
you what you are: you are too proud, but you are fair. 
My lord and master loves you. O such a love could but be 
recompensed, though you were crowned the queen of 
beauty: for Orsino loves you with adoration and with 
tears, with groans that thunder love, and sighs of fire.’ 
‘Your lord,’ said Olivia, ‘knows well my mind. I cannot 
love him; yet I doubt not he is virtuous; I know him 
to be noble and of high estate, of fresh and spotless youth. 
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All voices proclaim him learned, courteous, and valiant ; 
yet I cannot love him, he might have taken his answer 
long ago. ‘If I did love you as my master does,’ said 
Viola, ‘I would make me a willow cabin at your gates, 
and call upon your name. I would write complaining 
sonnets on Olivia, and sing them in the dead of the night ; 
your name should sound among the hills, and I would make 
Echo, the babbling gossip of the air, cry out Olivia. O you 
should not rest between the elements of earth and air, but 
you should pity me.’ ‘ You might do much,’ said Olivia : 
‘what is your parentage?’ Viola replied, ‘ Above my 
fortunes, yet my state is well. Iam a gentleman.’ Olivia 
now reluctantly dismissed Viola, saying, ‘Go to your 
master, and tell him, I cannot love him. Let him send no 
more, unless perchance you come again to tell me how 
he takes it.’ And Viola departed, bidding the lady fare- 
wel by the name of Fair Cruelty. When she was gone, 
Olivia repeated the words, Above my fortunes, yet my state 
is well. I ama gentleman. And she said aloud, ‘I will 
be sworn he is; his tongue, his face, his limbs, action, 
and spirit, plainly shew he is a gentleman.’ And then she 
wished Cesario was the duke ; and perceiving the fast hold 
he had taken on, her affections, she blamed herself for her 
sudden love: but the gentle blame which people lay 
upon their own faults has no deep root: and presently 
the noble lady Olivia so far forgot the inequality between 
her fortunes and those of this seeming page, as well as the 
maidenly reserve which is the chief ornament of a lady’s 
character, that she resolved to court the love of young 
Cesario, and sent a servant after him with a diamond 
ring, under the pretence that he had left it with her as 
a present from Orsino. She hoped, by thus artfully 
making Cesario a present of the ring, she should give him 
some intimation of her design; and truly it did make 
Viola suspect ; for knowing that Orsino had sent no ring 
by her, she began to recollect that Olivia’s looks and 
manner were expressive of admiration, and she presently 
guessed her master’s mistress had fallen in love with her. 
* Alas,’ said she, ‘ the poor lady might as well love a dream. 
Disguise I see is wicked, for it has caused Olivia to breathe 
as fruitless sighs for me, as I do for Orsino.’ 
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Viola returned to Orsino’s palace, and related to her lord 
the ill success of the negociation, repeating the command of 
Olivia, that the duke should trouble her no more. Yet 
still the duke persisted in hoping that the gentle Cesario 
would in time be able to persuade her to shew some pity, 
and therefore he bade him he should go to her again the next 
day. In the mean time, to pass away the tedious interval, 
he commanded a song which he loved to be sung; and he 
said, ‘My good Cesario, when I heard that song last night, 
methought it did relieve my passion much. Mark it, 
Cesario, it is old and plain. The spinsters and the knitters 
when they sit in the sun, and the young maids that weave 
their thread with bone, chaunt this song. It is silly, yet 
I love it, for it tells of the innocence of love in the old 
times.’ 

SONG 
Come away, come away, Death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid; 
Fly away, fly away, Breath, 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white stuck all with yew, O prepare it, 
My part of death no one so true did share it. 


Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 
On my black coffin let there be strown: 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown. 
A thousand thousand sighs to save, lay me O where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, to weep there. 


Viola did not fail to mark the words of the old song, which 
in such true simplicity described the pangs of unrequited 
love, and she bore testimony in her countenance of feeling 
what the song expressed. Her sad looks were observed by 
Orsino, who said to her, ‘ My life upon it, Cesario, though 
you are so young, your eye has looked upon some face 
that it loves; has it not, boy?’ ‘A little, with your 
leave,’ replied Viola. ‘And what kind of woman, and of 
what age is she?’ said Orsino. ‘Of your age, and of your 
complexion, my lord,’ said Viola; which made the duke 
smile to hear this fair young boy loved a woman so much 
older than himself, and of a man’s dark complexion ; but 
Viola secretly meant Orsino, and not a woman like him. 

When Viola made her second visit to Olivia, she found no 
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difficulty in gaining access to her. Servants soon discover 
when their ladies delight to converse with handsome young 
messengers; and the instant Viola arrived, the gates 
were thrown wide open, and the duke’s page was shewn into 
Olivia’s apartment with great respect ; and when Viola 
told Olivia that she was come once more to plead in her 
lord’s behalf, this lady said, ‘I desired you never to speak 
of him again; but if you would undertake another suit, 
I had rather hear you solicit, than music from the spheres.’ 
This was pretty plain speaking, but Olivia soon explained 
herself still more plainly, and openly confessed her love ; 
and when she saw displeasure with perplexity expressed in 
Viola’s face, she said, ‘ O what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
in the contempt and anger of his lip! Cesario, by the 
roses of the spring, by maidhood, honour, and by truth, 
I love you so, that, in spite of your pride, I have neither 
wit nor reason to conceal my passion.’ ‘But in vain the 
lady wooed ; Viola hastened from her presence, threatening 
never more to come to plead Orsino’s love ; and all the reply 
she made to Olivia’s fond solicitation was, a declaration of 
a resolution Never to love any woman.’ 

No sooner had Viola left the lady than a claim was made 
upon her valour. A gentleman, a rejected suitor of Olivia, 
who had learned how that lady had favoured the duke’s 
messenger, challenged him to fight a duel. What should 
poor Viola do, who, though she carried a manlike outside, 
had a true woman’s heart, and feared to look on her own 
sword ! 

When she saw her formidable rival advancing towards 
her with his sword drawn, she began to think of confessing 
that she was a woman ; but she was relieved at once from 
her terror, and the shame of such a discovery, by a stranger 
that was passing by, who made up to them, and as if he had 
been long known to her, and were her dearest friend, said 
to her opponent, ‘ If this young gentleman has done offence, 
I will take the fault on me; and if you offend him, I will 
for his sake defy you.’ Before Viola had time to thank 
him for his protection, or to enquire the reason of his kind 
interference, her new friend met with an enemy where his 
bravery was of no use to him; for the officers of justice 
coming up in that instant, apprehended the stranger in 
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the duke’s name to answer for an offence he had committed 
some years before ; and he said to Viola, ‘ This comes with 
seeking you:’ and then he asked her for a purse, saying, 
‘Now my necessity makes me ask for my purse, and it 
grieves me much more for what I cannot do for you, than 
for what befalls myself. You stand amazed, but be of 
comfort.’ His words did indeed amaze Viola, and she 
protested she knew him not, nor had ever received a purse 
from him; but for the kindness he had just shewn her, 
she offered him a small sum of money, being nearly the 
whole she possessed. And now the stranger spoke severe 
things, charging her with ingratitude and unkindness. He 
said, ‘ Thiy youth, whom you see here, I snatched from the 
jaws of death, and for his sake alone I came to Illyria, 
and have fallen into this danger.’ But the officers cared 
little for hearkening to the complaints of their prisoner, 
and they hurried him off, saying, ‘ What is that to us?’ 
And as he was carried away, he called Viola by the name 
of Sebastian, reproaching the supposed Sebastian for dis- 
owning his friend, as long as he was within hearing. When 
Viola heard herself called Sebastian, though the stranger 
was taken away too hastily for her to ask an explanation, 
she conjectured that this seeming mystery might arise 
from her being mistaken for her brother; and she began 
to cherish hopes that it was her brother whose life this man 
said he had preserved. And so indeed it was. The stranger, 
whose name was Anthonio, was a sea-captain. He had 
taken Sebastian up into his ship, when, almost exhausted 
with fatigue, he was floating on the mast to which he had 
fastened himself in the storm. Anthonio conceived such 
a friendship for Sebastian, that he resolved to accompany 
him whithersoever he went ; and when the youth expressed 
a curiosity to visit Orsino’s court, Anthonio, rather than 
part from him, came to Illyria, though he knew, if his person 
should be known there, his life would be in danger, because 
in a sea-fight he had once dangerously wounded the duke 
Orsino’s nephew. ‘This was the offence for which he was 
now made a prisoner. 

Anthonio and Sebastian had landed together but a few 
hours before Anthonio met Viola. He had given his purse 
to Sebastian, desiring him to use it freely if he saw any 
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thing he wished to purchase, telling him he would wait at the 
inn, while Sebastian went to view the town: but Sebastian 
not returning at the time appointed, Anthonio had ventured 
out to look for him, and Viola being dressed the same, and 
in face so exactly resembling her brother, Anthonio drew 
his sword (as he thought) in defence of the youth he had 
saved, and when Sebastian (as he supposed) disowned him, 
and denied him his own purse, no wonder he accused him 
of ingratitude. 

Viola, when Anthonio was gone, fearing a second invita- 
tion to fight, slunk home as fast as she could. She had not 
been long gone, when her adversary thought he saw her 
return; but it was her brother Sebastian who happened 
to arrive at this place, and he said, ‘ Now, sir, have I met 
with you again? There’s for you;’ and struck him 
a blow. Sebastian was no coward; he returned the blow 
with interest, and drew his sword. 

A lady now put a stop to this duel, for Olivia came out 
of the house, and she too mistaking Sebastian for Cesario, 
invited him to come into her house, expressing much sorrow 
at the rude attack he had met with. Though Sebastian 
was as much surprised at the courtesy of this lady as at 
the rudeness of his unknown foe, yet he went very willingly 
into the house, and Olivia was delighted to find Cesario (as 
she thought him) become more sensible of her attentions ; 
for though their features were exactly the same, there was 
none of the contempt and anger to be seen in his face, 
which she had complained of when she told her love to 
Cesario. 

Sebastian did not at all object to the fondness the lady 
lavished on him. He seemed to take it in very good part, 
yet he wondered how it had come to pass, and he was 
rather inclined to think Olivia was not in her right senses ; 
but perceiving that she was mistress of a fine house, and 
that she ordered her affairs and seemed to govern her 
family discreetly, and that in all but her sudden love for 
him she appeared in the full possession of her reason, he 
well approved of the courtship ; and Olivia finding Cesario 
in this good humour, and fearing he might change his mind, 
proposed that, as she had a priest in the house, they should 
be instantly married. Sebastian assented to this proposal ; 
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and when the marriage-ceremony was over, he left his lady 
for a short time, intending to go and tell his friend Anthonio 
the good fortune that he had met with. In the mean time 
Orsino came to visit Olivia; and at the moment he arrived 
before Olivia’s house, the officers of justice brought their 
prisoner, Anthonio, before the duke. Viola was with Orsino, 
her master ; and when Anthonio saw Viola, whom he still 
imagined to be Sebastian, he told the duke in what manner 
he had rescued this youth from the perils of the sea; and 
after fully relating all the kindness he had really shown 
to Sebastian, he ended his complaint by saying, that for 
three months, both day and night, this ungrateful youth 
had been with him. But now the lady Olivia coming forth 
from her house, theduke could no longer attend to Anthonio’s 
story; and he said, ‘Here comes the countess: now 
Heaven walks on earth! but for thee, fellow, thy words 
are madness. Three months has this youth attended on 
me:’ and then he ordered Anthonio to be taken aside. 
But Orsino’s heavenly countess soon gave the duke cause 
to accuse Cesario as much of ingratitude as Anthonio had 
done, for all the words he could hear Olivia speak were 
words of kindness to Cesario : and when he found his page 
had obtained this high place in Olivia’s favour, he threatened 
him with all the terrors of his just revenge ; and as he was 
going to depart, he called Viola to follow him, saying, 
‘Come, boy, with me. My thoughts are ripe for mischief.’ 
Though it seemed in his jealous rage he was going to doom 
Viola to instant death, yet her love made her no longer 
# coward, and she said she would most joyfully suffer death 
to give her master ease. But Olivia would not so lose her 
husband, and she cried, ‘ Where goes my Cesario ?’ Viola 
replied, ‘ After him I love more than my life.’ Olivia 
however prevented their departure by loudly proclaiming 
that Cesario was her husband, and sent for the priest, who 
declared that not two hours had passed since he had 
married the lady Olivia to this young man. In vain Viola 
protested she was not married to Olivia; the evidence of 
that lady and the priest made Orsino believe that his page 
had robbed him of the treasure he prized above his life. 
But thinking that it was past recall, he was bidding farewel 
to his faithless mistress, and the young dissembler, her 
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husband, as he called Viola, warning her never to come in 
his sight again, when (as it seemed to them) a miracle 
appeared! for another Cesario entered, and addressed 
Olivia as his wife. This new Cesario was Sebastian, the 
real husband of Olivia ; and when their wonder had a little 
ceased at seeing two persons with the same face, the same 
voice, and the same habit, the brother and sister began to 
question each other; for Viola could scarce be persuaded 
that her brother was living, and Sebastian knew not how 
to account for the sister he supposed drowned being found 
in the habit of a young man. But Viola presently acknow- 
ledged that she was indeed Viola and his sister, under that 
disguise. 

When all the errors were cleared up which the extreme 
likeness between this twin brother and sister had occasioned, 
they laughed at the lady Olivia for the pleasant mistake 
she had made in falling in love with a woman ; and Olivia 
shewed no dislike to her exchange, when she found she had 
wedded the brother instead of the sister. 

The hopes of Orsino were for ever at an end by this 
marriage of Olivia, and with his hopes,-all his fruitless love 
seemed to vanish away, and all his thoughts were fixed on 
the event of his favourite, young Cesario, being changed 
into a fair lady. He viewed Viola with great attention, 
and he remembered how very handsome he had always 
thought Cesario was, and he concluded she would look 
very beautiful in a woman’s attire; and then he remem- 
bered how often she had said she loved him, which at the 
time seemed only the dutiful expression of a faithful page, 
but now he guessed that something more was meant, for 
many of her pretty sayings, which were like riddles to him, 
came now into his mind, and he no sooner remembered all 
these things than he resolved to make Viola his wife; and 
he said to her (he still could not help calling her Cesario 
and boy), ‘ Boy, you have said to me a thousand times that 
you should never love a woman like to me, and for the 
faithful service you have done for me so much beneath 
your soft and tender breeding, and since you have called 
me master so long, you shall now be your master’s mistress, 
and. Orsino’s true duchess.’ 

Olivia, perceiving Orsino was making over that heart, 
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which she had so ungraciously rejected, to Viola, invited 
them to enter her house, and offered the assistance of the 
good priest, who had married her to Sebastian in the morn- 
ing, to perform the same ceremony in the remaining part 
of the day for Orsino and Viola. Thus the twin brother 
and sister were both wedded on the same day: the storm 
and shipwreck, which had separated them, being the means 
of bringing to pass their high and mighty fortunes. Viola 
was the wife of Orsino, the duke of Illyria, and Sebastian 
the husband of the rich and noble countess, the lady Olivia. 


TIMON OF ATHENS 


Timon, a lord of Athens, in the enjoyment of a princely 
fortune, affected a humour of liberality which knew no 
limits. His almost infinite wealth could not flow in so 
fast, but he poured it out faster upon all sorts and degrees 
of people. Not the poor only tasted of his bounty, but 
great lords did not disdain to rank themselves among his 
dependants and followers. His table was resorted to by 
all the luxurious feasters, and his house was open to all 
comers and goers at Athens. His large wealth combined 
with his free and prodigal nature to subdue all hearts to 
his love ; men of all minds and dispositions tendered their 
services to lord Timon, from the glass-faced flatterer, whose 
face reflects as in a mirror the present humour of his patron, 
to the rough and unbending cynic, who affecting a con- 
tempt of men’s persons, and an indifference to worldly 
things, yet could not stand out against the gracious manners 
and munificent soul of lord Timon, but would come (against 
his nature) to partake of his royal entertainments, and 
return most rich in his own estimation if he had received 
a nod or a salutation from Timon. 

If a poet had composed a work which wanted a recom- 
mendatory introduction to the world, he had no more to 
do but to dedicate it to lord Timon, and the poem was sure~ 
of sale, besides a present purse from the patron, and daily 
access to his house and table. If a painter had a picture 
to dispose of, he had only to take it to lord Timon, and 
pretend to consult his taste as to the merits of it ; nothing 
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more was wanting to persuade the liberal-hearted lord to 
buy it. If a jeweller had a stone of price, or a mercer rich 
costly stuffs, which for their costliness lay upon his hands, 
ord Timon’s house was a ready mart always open, where 
they might get off their wares or their jewellery at any 
price, and the good natured lord would thank them into 
the bargain, as if they had done him a piece of courtesy in 
letting him have the refusal of such precious commodities. 
So that by this means his house was thronged with super- 
fluous purchases, of no use but to swell uneasy and osten- 
tatious pomp ; and his person was still more inconveniently 
beset with a crowd of these idle visitors, lying poets, painters, 
sharking tradesmen, lords, ladies, needy courtiers, and ex- 
pectants, who continually filled his lobbies, raining their 
fulsome flatteries in whispers in his ears, sacrificing to him 
with adulation as to a God, making sacred the very stirrup 
by which he mounted his horse, and seeming as though 
they drank the free air but through his permission and 
bounty. 

Some of these daily dependants were young men of birth, 
who (their means not answering to their extravagance) had 
been put in prison by creditors, and redeemed thence by 
lord Timon ; these young prodigals thenceforward fastened 
upon his lordship, as if by common sympathy he were 
necessarily endeared to all such spendthrifts and loose 
livers, who not being able to follow him in his wealth, 
found it easier to copy him in prodigality and copious 
spending of what was not their own. One of these flesh- 
flies was Ventidius, for whose debts unjustly contracted 
Timon but lately had paid down the sum of five talents. 

But among this confluence, this great flood of visitors, 
none were more conspicuous than the makers of presents 
and givers of gifts. It was fortunate for these men, if 
Timon took a fancy to a dog, or a horse, or any piece of 
cheap furniture which was theirs. The thing so praised, 
whatever it was, was sure to be sent the next morning with 
the compliments of the giver for lord Timon’s acceptance, 
and apologies for the unworthiness of the gift; and this 
dog or horse, or whatever it might be, did not fail to produce, 
from Timon’s bounty, who would not be outdone in gifts, 
perhaps twenty dogs or horses, certainly presents of far 
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richer worth, as these pretended donors knew well enough, 
and that their false presents were but the putting out of 
so much money at large and speedy interest. In this way 
lord Lucius had lately sent to Timon a present of four 
milk-white horses trapped in silver, which this cunning 
lord had observed Timon upon some occasion to commend ; 
and another lord, Lucullus, had bestowed upon him in 
the same pretended way of free gift a brace of greyhounds, 
whose make and fleetness Timon had been heard to admire ; 
these presents the easy-hearted lord accepted without 
suspicion of the dishonest views of the presenters: and 
the givers of course were rewarded with some rich return, 
a diamond or some jewel of twenty times the value of their 
false and mercenary donation. 

Sometimes these creatures would go to work in a more 
direct way, and with gross and palpable artifice, which yet 
the credulous Timon was too blind to see, would affect to 
admire and praise something that Timon possessed, a bar- 
gain that he had bought, or some late purchase, which was 
sure to draw from this yielding and soft-hearted lord a gift 
of the thing commended, for no service in the world done 
for it but the easy expence of a little cheap and obvious 
flattery. In this way Timon but the other day had given 
to one of these mean lords the bay courser which he himself 
rode upon, because his lordship had been pleased to say 
that it was a handsome beast and went well; and Timon 
knew that no man ever justly praised what he did not wish 
to possess. For lord Timon weighed his friends’ affection 
with his own, and so fond was he of bestowing, that he 
could have dealt kingdoms to these supposed friends, and 
never have been weary. 

Not that Timon’s wealth all went to enrich these wicked 
flatterers; he could do noble and praiseworthy actions ; 
and when a servant of his once loved the daughter of a rich 
Athenian, but could not hope to obtain her by reason that 
in wealth and rank the maid was so far above him, lord 
Timon freely bestowed upon his servant three Athenian 
talents, to make his fortune equal with the dowry which 
the father of the young maid demanded of him who should 
be her husband. But for the most part, knaves and 
parasites had the command of his fortune, false friends 
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whom he did not know to be such, but, because they flocked 
around his person, he thought they must needs love him ; 
and because they smiled, and flattered him, he thought 
surely that his conduct was approved by all the wise and 
good. And when he was feasting in the midst of all these 
flatterers and mock friends, when they were eating him up, 
and draining his fortunes dry with large draughts of richest 
wines drunk to his health and prosperity, he could not 
perceive the difference of a friend from a flatterer, but to 
his deluded eyes (made proud with the sight) it seemed 
a precious comfort to have so many, like brothers command- 
ing one another’s fortunes (though it was his own fortune 
which paid all the cost), and with joy they would run over 
at the spectacle of such, as it appeared to him, truly festive 
and fraternal meeting. 

But while he thus outwent the very heart of kindness, 
and poured out his bounty, as if Plutus, the god of gold, 
had been but his steward ; while thus he proceeded without 
care or stop, so senseless of expence that he would neither 
enquire how he could maintain it, nor cease his wild flow 
of riot; his riches, which were not infinite, must needs 
melt away before a prodigality which knew no limits. But 
who should tell him so? his flatterers? they had an 
interest in shutting his eyes. In vain did his honest 
steward Flavius try to represent to him his condition, 
laying his accounts before him, begging of him, praying of 
of him, with an importunity that on any other occasion 
would have been unmannerly in a servant, beseeching him 
with tears, to look into the state of his affairs. Timon 
would still put him off, and turn the discourse to something 
else; for nothing is so deaf to remonstrance as riches 
turned to poverty, nothing is so unwilling to believe its 
situation, nothing so incredulous to its own true state, and 
hard to give credit to a reverse. Often had this good 
steward, this honest creature, when all the rooms of Timon’s 
great house had been choked up with riotous feeders at his 
master’s cost, when the floors have wept with drunken 
spilling of wine, and every apartment has blazed with lights 
and resounded with music and feasting, often had he retired 
by himself to some solitary spot, and wept faster than the 
wine ran from the wasteful casks within, to see the mad 
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bounty of his lord, and to think, when the means were 
gone which bought him praises from all sorts of people, how 
quickly the breath would be gone of which the praise was 
made ; praises won in feasting would be lost in fasting, and 
at one cloud of winter-showers these flies would disappear. 

But now the time was come that Timon could shut his 
ears no longer to the representations of this faithful steward. 
Money must be had; and when he ordered Flavius to sell 
some of his land for that purpose, Flavius informed him, 
what he had in vain endeavoured at several times before 
to make him listen to, that most of his land was already 
sold or forfeited, and that all he possessed at present was 
not enough to pay the one half of what he owed. Struck 
with wonder at this presentation, Timon hastily replied, 
‘ My lands extended from Athens to Lacedemon.’ ‘Om 
good lord,’ said Flavius, ‘ the world is but a world, and has 
bounds ; were it all yours to give in a breath, how quickly 
were it gone !’ 

Timon consoled himself that no villainous bounty had 
yet come from him, that if he had given his wealth away 
unwisely, it had not been bestowed to feed his vices, but 
to cherish his friends; and he bade the kind-hearted 
steward (who was weeping) to take comfort in the assurance 
that. his master could never lack means, while he had so 
many noble friends; and this infatuated lord persuaded 
himself that he had nothing to do but to send and borrow, 
to use every man’s fortune (that had ever tasted his bounty) 
in this extremity, as freely as hisown. Then with a cheerful 
look, as if confident of the trial, he severally dispatched 
messengers to lord Lucius, to lords Lucullus and Sempronius, 
men upon whom he had lavished his gifts in past times with- 
out measure or moderation ; and to Ventidius, whom he 
had lately released out of prison by paying his debts, and 
who by the death of his father was now come into the 
possession of an ample fortune, and well enabled to requite 
Timon’s courtesy ; to request of Ventidius the return of 
those five talents which he had paid for him, and of each 
of those noble lords the loan of fifty talents: nothing 
doubting that their gratitude would supply his wants (if 
he needed it) to the amount of five hundred times fifty 
talents. 
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Lucullus was the first applied to. This mean lord had 
been dreaming over-night of a silver bason and cup, and 
when Timon’s servant was announced, his sordid mind 
suggested to him that this was surely a making out of his 
dream, and that Timon had sent him such a present: but 
when he understood the truth of the matter, and that 
Timon wanted money, the quality of his faint and watery 
friendship shewed itself, for with many protestations he 
vowed to the servant that he had long foreseen the ruin of 
his master’s affairs, and many a time had he come to dinner, 
to tell him of it, and had come again to supper, to try to 
persuade him to spend less, but he would take no counsel 
nor warning by his coming: and true it was that he had 
been a constant attender (as he said) at Timon’s feasts, as 
he had in greater things tasted his bounty, but that he ever 
came with that intent, or gave good counsel or reproof to 
Timon, was a base unworthy lie, which he suitably followed 
up with meanly offering the servant a bribe, to go home to 
his master and tell him that he had not found Lucullus 
at home. 

As little success had the messenger who was sent to lord 
Lucius. This lying lord, who was full of Timon’s meat, 
and enriched almost to bursting with Timon’s costly 
presents, when he found the wind changed, and the fountain 
of so much bounty suddenly stopt, at first could hardly 
believe it; but on its being confirmed, he affected great 
regret that he should not have it in his power to serve lord 
Timon, for unfortunately (which was a base falsehood) he 
had made a great purchase the day before, which had quite 
disfurnished him of the means at present ; the more beast 
he, he called himself, to put it out of his power to serve so 
good a friend ; and he counted it one of his greatest afflic- 
tions that his ability should fail him to pleasure such an 
honourable gentleman. 

Who can call any man friend that dips in the same dish 
with him? just of this metal is every flatterer. In the 
recollection of every body Timon had been a father to this 
Lucius, had kept up his credit with his purse; Timon’s 
money had gone to pay the wages of his servants, to pay 
the hire of the labourers who had sweat to build the fine 
houses which Lucius’s pride had made necessary to him : 
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yet, oh! the monster which man makes himself when he 
proves ungrateful! this Lucius now denied to Timon 
a sum, which, in respect of what Timon had bestowed on 
him, was less than charitable men afford to beggars. 

Sempronius and every one of these mercenary lords to 
whom Timon applied in their turn, returned the same 
evasive answer or direct denial; even Ventidius, the re- 
deemed and now rich Ventidius, refused to assist him with 
those five talents which Timon had not lent but generously 
given him in his distress. 

Now was Timon as much avoided in his poverty, as he 
had been courted and resorted to in his riches. Now the 
same tongues which had been loudest in his praises, extolling 
him as bountiful, liberal, and open-handed, were not 
ashamed to censure that very bounty as folly, that liberality 
as profuseness, though it had shewn itself folly in nothing 
so truly as in the selection of such unworthy creatures as 
themselves for its objects. Now was Timon’s princely 
mansion forsaken, and become a shunned and hated place, 
a place for men to pass by, not a place as formerly where 
every passenger must stop and taste of his wine and good 
cheer ; now instead of being thronged with feasting and 
tumultuous guests, it was beset with impatient and clamor- 
ous creditors, usurers, extortioners, fierce and intolerable in 
their demands, pleading bonds, interest, mortgages, iron- 
hearted men that would take no denial nor putting off, that 
Timon’s house was now his jail, where he could not pass, 
nor go in nor out for them ; one demanding his due of fifty 
talents, another bringing in a bill of five thousand crowns, 
which if he would tell out his blood by drops, and pay them 
so, he had not enough in his body to discharge, drop by drop. 

In this desperate and irremediable state (as it seemed) 
of his affairs, the eyes of all men were suddenly surprised ' 
at a new and incredible lustre which this setting sun put 
forth. Once more lord Timon proclaimed a feast, to which 
he invited his accustomed guests, lords, ladies, all that was 
great or fashionable in Athens. Lords Lucius and Lucullus 
came, Ventidius, Sempronius, and the rest. Who more 
sorry now than these fawning wretches, when they found 
(as they thought) that lord Timon’s poverty was all pre- 
tence, and had been only put on to make trial of their 
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loves, to think that they should not have seen through the 
artifice at the time, and have had the cheap credit of 
obliging his lordship? yet who more glad to find the 
fountain of that noble bounty, which they had thought 
dried up, still fresh and running ? They came dissembling, 
protesting, expressing deepest sorrow and shame, that 
when his lordship sent to them, they should have been so 
unfortunate as to want the present means to oblige so 
honourable a friend. But Timon begged them not to give 
such trifles a thought, for he had altogether forgotten it. 
And these base fawning lords, though they had denied him 
money in his adversity, yet could not refuse their presence 
at this new blaze of his returning prosperity. For the 
swallow follows not summer more willingly than men of 
these dispositions follow the good fortunes of the great, 
nor more willingly leaves winter than these shrink from 
the first appearance of a reverse; such summer-birds are 
men. But now with music and state the banquet of 
smoking dishes was served up; and when the guests had 
a little done admiring whence the bankrupt Timon could 
find means to furnish so costly a feast, some doubting 
whether the scene which they saw was real, as scarce 
trusting their own eyes ; at a signal given, the dishes were 
uncovered, and Timon’s drift appeared: instead of those 
varieties and far-fetched dainties which they expected, 
that Timon’s epicurean table in past times had so liberally 
presented, now appeared under the covers of these dishes 
a preparation more suitable to Timon’s poverty, nothing 
but a little smoke and luke-warm water, fit feast for this 
knot of mouth-friends, whose professions were indeed 
smoke, and their hearts luke-warm and slippery as the 
water, with which Timon welcomed his astonished guests, 
bidding them, ‘ Uncover, dogs, and lap’ ; and before they 
could recover their surprise, sprinkling it in their faces, that 
they might have enough, and throwing dishes and all after 
them, who now ran huddling out, lords, ladies, with their 
caps snatched up in haste, a splendid confusion, Timon 
pursuing them, still calling them what they were, ‘Smooth, 
smiling parasites, destroyers under the mask of courtesy, 
affable wolves, meek bears, fools of fortune, feast-friends, 
time-flies.” They, crowding out to avoid him, left the 
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house more willingly than they had entered it ; some losing 
their gowns and caps, and some their jewels in the hurry, 
all glad to escape out of the presence of such a mad lord, 
and the ridicule of his mock banquet. 

This was the last feast which ever Timon made, and in 
it he took farewell of Athens and the society of men ; for, 
after that, he betook himself to the woods, turning his back 
upon the hated city and upon all mankind, wishing the 
walls of that detestable city might sink, and the houses 
fall upon their owners, wishing all plagues which infest 
humanity, war, outrage, poverty, diseases, might fasten 
upon its inhabitants, praying the just gods to confound 
all Athenians, both young and old, high and low ; so wish- 
ing, he went to the woods, where he said he should find the 
unkindest beast much kinder than those of his own species. 
He stripped himself naked, that he might retain no fashion 
of a man, and dug a cave to live in, and lived solitary in 
the manner of a beast, eating the wild roots, and drinking 
water, flying from the face of his kind, and choosing rather 
to herd with wild beasts, as more harmless and friendly 
than man. 

What a change from lord Timon the rich, lord Timon 
the delight of mankind, to Timon the naked, Timon the 
man-hater! Where were his flatterers now ? Where were 
his attendants and retinue? Would the bleak air, that 
boisterous servitor, be his chamberlain, to put his shirt on 
warm? Would those stiff trees, that had outlived the 
eagle, turn young and airy pages to him, to skip on his 
errands when he bade them? Would the cool brook, when 
it was iced with winter, administer to him his warm broths 
and caudles when sick of an over-night’s surfeit 2? Or would 
the creatures that lived in those wild woods, come, and lick 
his hand, and flatter him ? 

Here on a day, when he was digging for roots, his poor 
sustenance, his spade struck against something heavy, 
which proved to be gold, a great heap which some miser 
had probably buried in a time of alarm, thinking to have 
come again and taken it from its prison, but died before 
the opportunity had arrived, without making any man privy 
to the concealment ; so it lay, doing neither good nor harm, 
in the bowels of the earth, its mother, as if it had never 
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come from thence, till the accidental striking of Timon’s 
spade against it once more brought it to light. 

Here was a mass of treasure which if Timon had retained 
his old mind, was enough to have purchased him friends 
and flatterers again ; but Timon was sick of the false world, 
and the sight of gold was poisonous to his eyes; and he 
would have restored it to the earth, but that, thinking of 
the infinite calamities which by means of gold happen to 
mankind, how the lucre of it causes robberies, oppression, 
injustice, briberies, violence and murder, among men, he 
had a pleasure in imagining (such a rooted hatred did he 
bear to his species) that out of this heap which in digging 
he had discovered, might arise some mischief to plague 
mankind. And some soldiers passing through the woods 
near to his cave at that instant, which proved to be a part 
of the troops of the Athenian captain Alcibiades, who upon 
some disgust taken against the senators of Athens (the 
Athenians were ever noted to be a thankless and ungrateful 
people, giving disgust to their generals and best friends), 
was marching at the head of the same triumphant army 
which he had formerly headed in their defence, to war 
against them; Timon, who liked their business well, 
bestowed upon their captain the gold to pay his soldiers, 
requiring no other service from him, than that he should 
with his conquering army lay Athens level with the ground, 
and burn, slay, kill all her inhabitants; not sparing the 
old men for their white beards, for (he said) they were 
usurers, nor the young children for their seeming innocent 
smiles, for those (he said) would live, if they grew up, to be 
traitors ; but to steel his eyes and ears against any sights 
or sounds that might awaken compassion ; and not to let 
the cries of virgins, babes, or mothers, hinder him from 
making one universal massacre of the city, but to confound 
them all in his conquest ; and when he had conquered, he 
prayed that the gods would confound him also, the con- 
queror: so thoroughly did Timon hate Athens, Athenians, 
and all mankind. 

While he lived in this forlorn state, leading a life more 
brutal than human, he was suddenly surprised one day 
with the appearance of a man standing in an admiring 
posture at the door of his cave. It was Flavius, the honest 
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steward, whom love and zealous affection to his master 
had led to seek him out at his wretched dwelling, and to 
offer his services ! and the first sight of his master, the once 
noble Timon, in that abject condition, naked as he was 
born, living in the manner of a beast among beasts, looking 
like his own sad ruins and a monument of decay, so affected 
this good servant, that he stood speechless, wrapt up in 
horror, and confounded. And when he found utterance at 
last to his words, they were so choaked with tears, that 
Timon had much ado to know him again, or to make out 
who it was that had come (so contrary to the experience 
he had had of mankind) to offer him service in extremity. 
And being in the form and shape of a man, he suspected 
him for a traitor, and his tears for false; but the good 
servant by so many tokens confirmed the truth of his 
fidelity, and made it clear that nothing but love and zealous 
duty to his once dear master had brought him there, that 
Timon was forced to confess that the world contained one 
honest man; yet, being in the shape and form of a man, 
he could not look upon his man’s face without abhorrence, - 
or hear words uttered from his man’s lips without loathing ; 
and this singly honest man was forced to depart, because 
he was a man, and because, with a heart more gentle and 
compassionate than is usual to man, he bore man’s detested 
form and outward feature. 

But greater visitants than a poor steward were about to 
interrupt the savage quiet of Timon’s solitude. For now 
the day was come when the ungrateful lords of Athens 
sorely repented the injustice which they had done to the 
noble Timon. For Alcibiades, like an incensed wild boar, 
was raging at the walls of their city, and with his hot siege 
threatened to lay fair Athens in the dust. And now the 
memory of lord Timon’s former prowess and military 
conduct came fresh into their forgetful minds, for Timon 
had been their general in past times, and was a valiant 
and expert soldier, who alone of all the Athenians was 
deemed able to cope with a besieging army, such as then 
threatened them, or to drive back the furious approaches 
of Alcibiades. 

A deputation of the senators was chosen in this emergency 
to wait upon Timon. ‘To him they come in their extremity, 
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to whom, when he was in extremity, they had shewn but 
small regard ; as if they presumed upon his gratitude whom 
they had disobliged, and had derived a claim to his courtesy 
from their own most discourteous and unpiteous treatment. 

Now they earnestly beseech him, implore him with tears, 
to return and save that city, from which their ingratitude 
had so lately driven him ; now they offer him riches, power, 
dignities, satisfaction for past injuries, and public honours 
and the public love ; their persons, lives and fortunes, to 
be at his disposal, if he will but come back and save them. 
But Timon the naked, Timon the man-hater, was no longer 
lord Timon, the lord of bounty, the flower of valour, their 
defence in war, their ornament in peace. If Alcibiades 
killed his countrymen, Timon cared not. If he sacked fair 
Athens, and slew her old men and her infants, Timon would 
rejoice. So he told them; and that there was not a knife 
in the unruly camp which he did not prize above the 
reverendest throat in Athens. 

This was all the answer he vouchsafed to the weeping 
disappointed senators ; only at parting, he bade them com- 
mend him to his countrymen, and tell them, that to ease 
them of their griefs and anxieties, and to prevent the 
consequences of fierce Alcibiades’ wrath, there was yet 
a way left, which he would teach them, for he had yet so 
much affection left for his dear countrymen as to be willing 
to do them a kindness before his death. These words 
a little revived the senators, who hoped that his kindness 
for their city was returning. Then Timon told them that 
he had a tree, which grew near his cave, which he should 
shortly have occasion to cut down, and he invited all his 
friends in Athens, high or low, of what degree soever, who 
wished to shun affliction, to come and take a taste of his 
tree before he cut it down; meaning, that they might 
come and hang themselves on it, and escape affliction 
that way. 

And this was the last courtesy, of all his noble bounties, 
which Timon shewed to mankind, and this the last sight 
of him which his countrymen had : for not many days after, 
a poor soldier, passing by the sea-beach, which was at a little 
distance from the woods which Timon frequented, found 
a tomb on the verge of the sea, with an inscription upon it, 
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purporting that it was the grave of Timon the man-hater, 
who ‘ While he lived, did hate all living men, and dying, 
wished a plague might consume all caitiffs left!’ 

Whether he finished his life by violeyce, or whether mere 
distaste of life and the loathing he had for mankind brought 
Timon to his conclusion, was not clear, yet all men admired 
the fitness of his epitaph, and the consistency of his end ; 
dying, as he had lived, a hater of mankind: and some there 
were who fancied a conceit in the very choice which he 
had made of the sea-beach for his place of burial, where 
the vast sea might weep for ever upon his grave, as in con- 
tempt of the transient and shallow tears of hypocritical 
and deceitful mankind. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


Tue two chief families in Verona were the rich Capulets 
and the Mountagues. There had been an old quarrel 
between these families, which was grown to such a height, 
and so deadly was the enmity between them, that it 
extended to the remotest kindred, to the followers and 
retainers of both sides, insomuch that a servant of the 
house of Mountague could not meet a servant of the house 
of Capulet, nor a Capulet encounter with a Mountague by 
chance, but fierce words and sometimes bloodshed ensued ; 
and frequent were the brawls from such accidental meetings, 
which disturbed the happy quiet of Verona’s streets. 

Old lord Capulet made a great supper, to which many 
fair ladies and many noble guests were invited. All the 
admired beauties of Verona were present, and all comers 
were made welcome if they were not of the house of Moun- 
tague. At this feast of Capulets, Rosaline, beloved of 
Romeo, son to the old lord Mountague, was present ; and 
though it was dangerous for a Mountague to be seen in 
this assembly, yet Benvolio, a friend of Romeo, persuaded 
the young lord to go to this assembly in the disguise of 
a mask, that he might see his Rosaline, and seeing her 
compare her with some choice beauties of Verona, who 
(he said) would make him think his swan a crow. Romeo 
had small faith in Benvolio’s words ; nevertheless, for the 
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love of Rosaline, he was persuaded to go. For Romeo 
was a sincere and passionate Jover, and one that lost his 
sleep for love, and fled society to be alone, thinking on 
Rosaline, who disdgined him, and never requited his love 
with the least show of courtesy or affection ; and Benvolio 
wished to cure his friend of this love by shewing him 
diversity of ladies and company. To this feast of Capulets 
then young Romeo with Benvolio and their friend Mercutio 
went masked. Old Capulet bid them welcome, and told 
them that ladies who had their toes unplagued with corns 
would dance with them. And the old man was light- 
hearted and merry, and said that he had worn a mask 
when he was young, and could have told a whispering tale 
in a fair lady’s ear. And they fell to dancing, and Romeo 
was suddenly struck with the exceeding beauty of a lady 
who danced there, who seemed to him to teach the torches 
to burn bright, and her beauty to shew by night like a rich 
jewel worn by a blackamoor: beauty too rich for use, 
too dear for earth! like a snowy dove trooping with 
crows (he said), so richly did her beauty and perfections 
shine above the ladies her companions. While he uttered 
these praises, he was overheard by Tybalt, a nephew of 
lord Capulet, who knew him by his voice to be Romeo. 
And this Tybalt, being of a fiery and passionate temper, 
could not endure that a Mountague should come under 
cover of a mask, to fleer and scorn (as he said) at their 
solemnities. And he stormed and raged exceedingly, and 
would have struck young Romeo dead. But his uncle, 
the old lord Capulet, would not suffer him to do any injury 
at that time, both out of respect to his guests, and because 
Romeo had borne himself like a gentleman, and all tongues 
in Verona bragged of him to be a virtuous and well-governed 
youth. Tybalt, forced to be patient against his will, 
restrained himself, but swore that this vile Mountague 
should at another time dearly pay for his intrusion. 

The dancing being done, Romeo watched the place 
where the lady stood; and under favour of his masking 
habit, which might seem to excuse in part the liberty, 
he presumed in the gentlest manner to take her by the 
hand, calling it a shrine, which if he prophaned by touching 
it, he was a blushing pilgrim, and would kiss it for atone- 
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ment. ‘Good pilgrim,’ answered the lady, ‘ your devotion 
shews by far too mannerly and too courtly: saints have 
hands, which pilgrims may touch, but kiss not.’ ‘ Have 
not saints Jips, and pilgrims too?’ said Romeo. ‘ Aye, 
said the lady, ‘lps which they must use in prayer.’ ‘O 
then, my dear saint,’ said Romeo, ‘hear my prayer and 
grant it, lest I despair.’ In such like allusions and loving 
conceits they were engaged, when the lady was called 
away to her mother. And Romeo enquiring who her 
mother was, discovered that the lady whose peerless 
beauty he was so much struck with, was young Juliet, 
daughter and heir to the lord Capulet, the great enemy 
of the Mountagues ; and that he had unknowingly engaged 
his heart to his foe. This troubled him, but it could not 
dissuade him from loving. As little rest had Juliet, when 
she found that the gentleman that she had been talking 
with was. Romeo and a Mountague, for she had been 
suddenly smit with the same hasty and inconsiderate 
passion for Romeo, which he had conceived for her; and 
a prodigious birth of love it seemed to her, that she must 
love her enemy, and that her affections should settle 
there, where family considerations should induce her 
chiefly to hate. 

It being midnight, Romeo with his companions departed ; 
but they soon missed him, for unable to stay away from 
the house where he had left his heart, he leaped the wall 
of an orchard which was at the back of Juliet’s house. 
Here he had not been long, ruminating on his new love, 
when Juliet appeared above at a window, through which 
her exceeding beauty seemed to break like the light of the 
sun in the east ; and the moon, which shone in the orchard 
with a faint light, appeared to Romeo as if sick and pale 
with grief at the superior lustre of this new sun. And 
she leaning her hand upon her cheek, he passionately 
wished himself a glove upon that hand, that he might 
touch her cheek. She all this while thinking herself alone, 
fetched a deep sigh, and exclaimed, ‘Ah me!’ Romeo, 
enraptured to hear her speak, said softly, and unheard 
by her, ‘ O speak again, bright angel, for such you appear, 
being over my head, like a winged messenger from heaven 
whom mortals fall back to gaze upon.’ She, unconscious 
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of being overheard, and full of the new passion which 
that night’s adventure had given birth to, called upon 
her lover by name (whom she supposed absent): ‘O 
Romeo, Romeo!’ said she, ‘ wherefore art thou Romeo 7? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name, for my sake; or 
if thou wilt not, be but my sworn love, and I no longer 
will be a Capulet.’ Romeo, having this encouragement, 
would fain have spoken, but he was desirous of hearing 
more; and the lady continued her passionate discourse 
with herself (as she thought), still chiding Romeo for 
being Romeo and a Mountague, and wishing him some 
other name, or that he would put away that hated name, 
and for that name, which was no part of himself, he should 
take all herself. At this loving word Romeo could no 
longer refrain, but taking up the dialogue as if her words 
had been addressed to him personally, and not merely in 
fancy, he bade her call him Love, or by whatever other 
name she pleased, for he was no longer Romeo, if that 
name was displeasing to her. Juliet, alarmed to hear 
a man’s voice in the garden, did not at first know who 
it was, that by favour of the night and darkness had thus 
stumbled upon the discovery of her secret; but when he 
spoke again, though her ears had not yet drunk a hundred 
words of that tongue’s uttering, yet so nice is a lover’s 
hearing, that she immediately knew him to be young 
Romeo, and she expostulated with him on the danger to 
which he had exposed himself by climbing the orchard 
walls, for if any of her kinsmen should find him there, 
it would be death to him, being a Mountague. ‘ Alack,’ 
said Romeo, ‘ there is more peril in your eye, than in twenty 
of their swords. Do you but look kind upon me, lady, 
and I am proof against their enmity. Better my life 
should be ended by their hate, than that hated life should 
be prolonged, to live without your love.’ ‘ How came you 
into this place,’ said Juliet, ‘and by whose direction ?’ 
‘Love directed me,’ answered Romeo: ‘I am no pilot, 
yet wert thou as far apart from me, as that vast shore 
which is washed with the farthest sea, I should adventure 
for such merchandize.’ A crimson blush came over Juliet’s 
face, yet unseen by Romeo by reason of the night, when 
she reflected upon the discovery which she had made, 
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yet not meaning to make it, of her love to Romeo. She 
would fain have recalled her words, but that was impossible : 
fain would she have stood upon form, and have kept her 
lover at a distance, as the custom of discreet ladies is, 
to frown and be perverse, and give their suitors harsh 
denials at first ; to stand off, and affect a coyness or in- 
difference, where they most love, that their lovers may 
not think them too lightly or too easily won: for the 
difficulty of attainment increases the value of the object. 
But there was no room in her case for denials, or puttings 
off, or any of the customary arts of delay and protracted 
courtship. Romeo had heard from her own tongue, when 
she did not dream that he was near her, a confession of 
her love. So with an honest frankness, which the novelty 
of her situation excused, she confirmed the truth of what 
he had before heard, and addressing him by the name of 
fair Mountague (love can sweeten a sour name), she begged 
him not to impute her easy yielding to levity or an unworthy 
mind, but that he must lay the fault of it (if it were a fault) 
upon the accident of the night which had so strangely 
discovered her thoughts. And she added, that though 
her behaviour to him might not be sufficiently prudent, 
measured by the custom of her sex, yet that she would 
prove more true than many whose prudence was dis- 
sembling, and their modesty artificial cunning. 

Romeo was beginning to call the heavens to witness, 
that nothing was farther from his thoughts than to impute 
a shadow of dishonour to such an honoured lady, when 
she stopped him, begging him not to swear; for although 
she joyed in him, yet she had no joy of that night’s con- 
tract ; it was too rash, too unadvised, too sudden. But 
he being urgent with her to exchange a vow of love with 
him that night, she said that she already had given him 
hers before he requested it ; meaning, when he overheard 
her confession; but she would retract what she then 
bestowed, for the pleasure of giving it again, for her bounty 
was as infinite as the sea, and her love as deep. From 
this loving conference she was called away by her nurse, 
who slept with her, and thought it time for her to be in 
bed, for it was near to day-break ; but hastily returning, 
she said three or four words more to Romeo, the purport 
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of which was, that if his love was indeed honourable, and 
his purpose marriage, she would send a messenger to him 
to-morrow, to appoint a time for their marriage, when 
she would lay all her fortunes at his feet, and follow him 
as her lord through the world. While they were settling 
this point, Juliet was repeatedly called for by her nurse, 
and went in and returned, and went and returned again, 
for she seemed as jealous of Romeo going from her, as 
a young girl of her bird, which she will let hop a little 
from her hand, and pluck it back with a silken thread ; 
and Romeo was as loth to part as she: for the sweetest 
music to lovers is the sound of each other’s tongues at 
night. But at last they parted, wishing mutually sweet 
sleep and rest for that night. 

The day was breaking when they parted, and Romeo, 
who was too full of thoughts of his mistress and that 
blessed meeting to allow him to sleep, instead of going 
home, bent his course to a monastery hard by, to find 
friar Lawrence. The good friar was already up at his 
devotions, but seeing young Romeo abroad so early, he 
conjectured rightly that he had not been a-bed that night, 
but that some distemper of youthful affection had kept 
him waking. He was right in imputing the cause of 
Romeo’s wakefulness to love, but he made a wrong guess’ 
at the object, for he thought that his love for Rosaline 
had kept him waking. But when Romeo revealed his new 
passion for Juliet, and requested the assistance of the friar 
to marry them that day, the holy man lifted up his eyes and 
hands in a sort of wonder at the sudden change in Romeo’s 
affections, for he had been privy to all Romeo’s love for 
Rosaline, and his many complaints of her disdain; and 
he said, that young men’s love lay not truly in their hearts, 
but in their eyes. But Romeo replying that he himself 
had often chidden him for doting on Rosaline, who could 
not love him again, whereas Juliet both loved and was 
beloved by him, the friar assented in some measure to his 
reasons ; and thinking that a matrimonial alliance between 
young Juliet and Romeo might happily be a means of 
making up the long breach between the Capulets and the 
Mountagues; which no one more lamented than this 
good friar, who was a friend to both the families, and 
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had often interposed his mediation to make up the quarrel 
without effect ; partly moved by policy, and partly by 
his fondness for young Romeo, to whom he could deny 
nothing, the old man consented to join their hands in 
marriage. 

Now was Romeo blest indeed, and Juliet, who knew his 
intent from a messenger which she had dispatched according 
to promise, did not fail to be early at the cell of friar Law- 
rence, where their hands were joined in holy marriage ; the 
good friar praying the heavens to smile upon that act, and 
in the union of this young Mountague and young Capulet 
to bury the old strife and long dissensions of their families. 

The ceremony being over, Juliet hastened home, where 
she staid impatient for the coming of night, at which time 
Romeo promised to come and meet her in the orchard, 
where they had met the night before ; and the time between 
seemed as tedious to her, as the night before some great 
festival seems to an impatient child, that has got new 
finery which it may not put on till the morning. 

That same day about noon, Romeo’s friends, Benvolio 
and Mercutio, walking through the streets of Verona, were 
met by a party of the Capulets with the impetuous Tybalt 
at their head. This was the same angry Tybalt who 
would have fought with Romeo at old lord Capulet’s feast. 
He seeing Mercutio, accused him bluntly of associating 
with Romeo, a Mountague. Mercutio, who had as much 
fire and youthful blood in him as Tybalt, replied to this 
accusation with some sharpness ; and in spite of all Benvolio 
could say to moderate their wrath, a quarrel was beginning, 
when Romeo himself passing that way, the fierce Tybalt 
turned from Mercutio to Romeo, and gave him the disgrace- 
ful application of villain. Romeo wished to avoid a quarrel 
with Tybalt above all men, because he was the kinsman 
of Juliet, and much beloved by her; besides, this young 
Mountague had never thoroughly entered into the family 
quarrel, being by nature wise and gentle, and the name 
of a Capulet, which was his dear lady’s name, was now 
rather a charm to allay resentment, than a watch-word to 
excite fury. So he tried to reason with Tybalt, whom he 
saluted mildly by the name of good Capulet, as if he, though ° 
a Mountague, had some secret pleasure in uttering that 
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name: but Tybalt, who hated all Mountagues, as he hated 
hell, would hear no reason, but drew his weapon; and 
Mercutio, who knew not of Romeo’s secret motive for 
desiring peace with Tybalt, but looked upon his present 
forbearance as a sort of calm dishonourable submission, 
with many disdainful words provoked Tybalt to the prosecu- 
tion of his first quarrel with him ; and Tybalt and Mercutio 
fought, till Mercutio fell, receiving his death’s wound while 
Romeo and Benvolio were vainly endeavouring to part the 
combatants. Mercutio being dead, Romeo kept his temper 
no longer, but returned the scornful appellation of villain 
which Tybalt had given him; and they fought till Tybalt 
was slain by Romeo. This deadly broil falling out in the 
midst of Verona at noon-day, the news of it quickly brought 
a crowd of citizens to the spot, and among them the old 
lords Capulet and Mountague, with their wives; and soon 
after arrived the prince himself, who being related to 
Mercutio, whom Tybalt had slain, and having had the 
peace of his government often disturbed by these brawls 
of Mountagues and Capulets, came determined to put the 
law in strictest force against those who should be found 
to be offenders. Benvolio, who had been eye-witness to 
the fray, was commanded by the prince to relate the origin 
of it, which he did, keeping as near the truth as he could 
without injury to Romeo, softening and excusing the 
part which his friends took in it. Lady Capulet, whose 
extreme grief for the loss of her kinsman Tybalt made her 
keep no bounds in her revenge, exhorted the prince to do 
strict justice upon his murderer, and to pay no attention 
to Benvolio’s representation, who being Romeo’s friend, 
and a Mountague, spoke partially. Thus she pleaded 
against her new son-in-law, but she knew not yet that he 
was her son-in-law and Juliet’s husband. On the other 
hand was to be seen Lady Mountague pleading for her 
child’s life, and arguing with some justice that Romeo had 
~ done nothing worthy of punishment in taking the life of 
Tybalt, which was already forfeited to the law by his having 
slain Mercutio. The prince, unmoved by the passionate 
exclamations of these women, on a careful examination 
of the facts, pronounced his sentence, and by that sentence 
Romeo was banished from Verona. 
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Heavy news to young Juliet, who had been but a 
few hours a bride, and now by this decree seemed ever- 
lastingly divorced! When the tidings reached her, she 
at first gave way to rage against Romeo, who had slain her 
dear cousin: she called him a beautiful tyrant, a fiend 
angelical, a ravenous dove, a lamb with a wolf’s nature, 
a serpent-heart hid with a flowering face, and other like 
contradictory names, which denoted the struggles in her 
mind between her love and her resentment: but in the 
end love got the mastery, and the tears which she shed for 
grief that Romeo had slain her cousin, turned to drops of 
joy that her husband lived whom Tybalt would have slain. 
Then came fresh tears, and they were altogether of grief 
for Romeo’s banishment. That word was more terrible 
to her than the death of many Tybalts. 

Romeo, after the fray, had taken refuge in friar Law- 
rence’s cell, where he was first made acquainted with the 
prince’s sentence, which seemed to him far’ more terrible 
than death. To him it appeared there was no world out of 
Verona’s walls, no living out of the sight of Juliet. Heaven 
was there where Juliet lived, and all beyond was purgatory, 
torture, hell. The good friar would have applied the con- 
solation of philosophy to his griefs ; but this frantic young 
man would hear of none, but like a madman he tore his 
hair, and threw himself all along upon the ground, as he 
said, to take the measure of his grave. From this unseemly 
state he was roused by a message from his dear lady, which 
a little revived him, and then the friar took the advantage 
to expostulate with him on the unmanly weakness which 
he had shown. He had slain Tybalt, but would he also 
slay himself, slay his dear lady who lived but in his life ? 
The noble form of man, he said, was but a shape of wax, 
when it wanted the courage which should keep it firm. 
The law had been lenient to him, that instead of death which 
he had incurred, had pronounced by the prince’s mouth 
only banishment. He had slain Tybalt, but Tybalt would 
have slain him: there was a sort of happiness in that. 
Juliet was alive, and (beyond all hope) had become his 
dear wife, therein he was most happy. All these blessings, 
as the friar made them out to be, did Romeo put from him 
like a sullen misbehaved wench. And the friar bade him 
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beware, for such as despaired (he said) died miserable. 
Then when Romeo was a little calmed, he counselled him 
that he should go that night and secretly take his leave 
of Juliet, and thence proceed straitways to Mantua, at 
which place he should sojourn, till the friar found a fit 
occasion to publish his marriage, which might be a joyful 
means of reconciling their families; and then he did not 
doubt but the prince would be moved to pardon him, and 
he would return with twenty times more joy than he went 
forth with grief. Romeo was convinced by these wise 
counsels of the friar, and took his leave to go and seek 
his lady, proposing to stay with her that night, and by 
day-break pursue his journey alone to Mantua ; to which 
place the good friar promised to send him letters from 
time to time, acquainting him with the state of affairs at 
home. 

That night Romeo passed with his dear wife, gaining 
secret admission to her chamber, from the orchard in 
which he had heard her confession of love the night before. 
That had been a night of unmixed joy and rapture; but 
the pleasures of this night, and the delight which these 
lovers took in each other’s society, were sadly allayed 
with the prospect of parting, and the fatal adventures of the 
past day. The unwelcome day-break seemed to come too 
soon, and when Juliet heard the morning-song of the lark, 
she would have persuaded herself that it was the night- 
ingale, which sings by night; but it was too truly the 
lark which sung, and a discordant and unpleasing note 
it seemed to her; and the streaks of day in the east too 
certainly pointed out that it was time for these lovers to 
part. Romeo took his leave of his dear wife with a heavy 
heart, promising to write to her from Mantua every hour 
in the day, and when he had descended from her chamber- 
window, as he stood below her on the ground, in that sad 
foreboding state of mind in which she was he appeared 
to her eyes as one dead in the bottom of a tomb. Romeo’s 
mind misgave him in like manner ; but now he was forced 
hastily to depart, for it was death for him to be found within 
the walls of Verona after day-break. 

This was but the beginning of the tragedy of this pair 
of star-crossed lovers. Romeo had not been gone many 
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days, before the old lord Capulet proposed a match for 
Juliet. The husband he had chosen for her, not dreaming 
that she was married already, was count Paris, a gallant, 
young, and noble gentleman, no unworthy suitor to the 
young Juliet, if she had never seen Romeo. 

The terrified Juliet was in a sad perplexity at her father’s 
offer. She pleaded her youth unsuitable to marriage, the 
recent death of Tybalt which had left her spirits too weak 
to meet a husband with any face of joy, and how indecorous 
it would shew for the family of the Capulets to be celebrating 
a nuptial-feast, when his funeral solemnities were hardly 
over: she pleaded every reason against the match, but the 
true one, namely, that she was married already. But lord 
Capulet was deaf to all her excuses, and in a peremptory 
manner ordered her to get ready, for by the following 
Thursday she should be married to Paris: and having 
found her a husband rich, young, and noble, such as the 
proudest maid in Verona might joyfully accept, he could 
not bear that out of an affected coyness, as he construed 
her denial, she should oppose obstacles to her own good 
fortune. 

In this extremity Juliet applied to the friendly friar, 
always her counsellor in distress, and he asking her if she 
had resolution to undertake a desperate remedy, and she 
answering that she would go into the grave alive, rather 
than marry Paris, her own dear husband living ; he directed 
her to go home, and appear merry, and give her consent to 
marry Paris, according to her father’s desire, and on the 
next night, which was the night before the marriage, to 
drink of the contents of a phial which he then gave her, 
the effect of which would be, that for two-and-forty hours 
after drinking it she should appear cold and lifeless ; that 
when the bridegroom came to fetch her in the morning, he 
would find her to appearance dead ; that then she would be 
borne, as the manner in that country was, uncovered, on 
a bier, to be buried in the family vault; that if she could 
put off womanish fear, and consent to this terrible trial, in 
forty-two hours after swallowing the liquid (such was its 
certain operation) she would be sure to awake, as from 
a dream; and before she should awake, he would let her 
husband know their drift, and he should come in the night, 
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and bear her thence to Mantua. Love, and the dread of 
marrying Paris, gave young Juliet strength to undertake 
this horrible adventure ; and she took the phial of the friar, 
promising to observe his directions. 

Going from the monastery, she met the young count 
Paris, and, modestly dissembling, promised to become his 
bride. This was joyful news to the lord Capulet and his 
wife. It seemed to put youth into the old man: and 
Juliet, who had displeased him exceedingly by her refusal 
of the count, was his darling again, now she promised to 
be obedient. All things in the house were in a bustle 
against the approaching nuptials. No cost was spared to 
prepare such festival rejoicings, as Verona had never before 
witnessed. 

On the Wednesday night Juliet drank off the potion. 
She had many misgivings, lest the friar, to avoid the blame 
which might be imputed to him for marrying her to Romeo, 
had given her poison ; but then he was always known for 
a holy man: then lest she should awake before the time 
that Romeo was to come for her ; whether the terror of the 
place, a vault full of dead Capulets’ bones, and where 
Tybalt, all bloody, lay festering in his shroud, would not be 
enough to drive her distracted : again she thought of all 
the stories she had heard of spirits haunting the places 
where their bodies are bestowed. But then her love for 
Romeo, and her aversion for Paris, returned, and she 
desperately swallowed the draught, and became insensible. 

When young Paris came early in the morning with 
music, to awaken his bride, instead of a living Juliet, her 
chamber presented the dreary spectacle of a lifeless corse. 
What death to his hopes! What confusion then reigned 
through the whole house! Poor Paris lamenting his bride, 
whom most detestable death had beguiled him of, had 
divorced from him even before their hands were joined. 
But still more piteous it was to hear the mournings of the 
old lord and lady Capulet, who having but this one, one 
poor loving child to rejoice and solace in, cruel death had 
snatched her from their sight, just as these careful parents 
were on the point of seeing her advanced (as they thought) 
by a promising and advantageous match. Now all things 
that were ordained for the festival, were turned from their 
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properties to do the office of a black funeral. The wedding 
cheer served for a sad burial feast, the bridal hymns were 
changed to sullen dirges, the sprightly instruments to 
melancholy bells, and the flowers that should have been 
strewed in the bride’s path, now served but to strew her 
corse. Now instead of a priest to marry her, a priest was 
needed to bury her; and she was borne to church indeed, 
not to augment the cheerful hopes of the living, but to swell 
the dreary numbers of the dead. 

Bad news, which always travels faster than good, now 
brought the dismal story of his Juliet’s death to Romeo 
at Mantua, before the messenger could arrive, who was 
sent from Friar Lawrence to apprize him that these were 
mock funerals only, and but the shadow and representation 
of death, and that his dear lady lay in the tomb but for a 
a short while, expecting when Romeo would come to release 
her from that dreary mansion. Just before, Romeo had been 
unusually joyful and light-hearted. He had dreamed in 
the night that he was dead (a strange dream, that gave a 
dead man leave to think), and that his lady came and 
found him dead, and breathed such life with kisses in his 
lips, that he revived, and was an emperor! And now that 
a messenger came from Verona, he thought surely it was to 
confirm some good news which his dreams had presaged. 
But when the contrary to this flattering vision appeared, 
and that it was his lady who was dead in truth, whom he 
could not revive by any kisses, he ordered horses to be got 
ready, for he determined that night to visit Verona, and to 
see his lady in her tomb. And as mischief is swift to enter 
into the thoughts of desperate men, he called to mind a poor 
apothecary, whose shop in Mantua he had lately passed, 
and from the beggarly appearance of the man, who seemed 
famished, and the wretched show in his shop of empty 
boxes ranged on dirty shelves, and other tokens of extreme 
wretchedness, he had said at the time (perhaps having some 
misgivings that his own disastrous life might haply meet 
with a conclusion so desperate), ‘ If a man were to need 
poison, which by the law of Mantua it is death to sell, here 
lives a poor wretch who would sell it him.’ These words of 
his now came into his mind, and he sought out the apothe- 
cary, who, after some pretended scruples, Romeo offering 
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him gold which his poverty could not resist, sold him a 
poison, which, if he swallowed, he told him, if he had the 
strength of twenty men, would quickly dispatch him. 
With this poison he set out for Verona, to have a sight 
of his dear lady in her tomb, meaning, when he had satisfied 
his sight, to swallow the poison, and be buried by her side. 
He reached Verona at midnight, and found the church-yard, 
in the midst of which was situated the ancient tomb of the 
Capulets. He had provided a light, and a spade, and 
wrenching iron, and was proceeding to break open the 
monument, when he was interrupted by a voice, which by 
the name of vile Mountague bade him desist from his unlaw- 
ful business. It was the young count Paris, who had 
come to the tomb of Juliet at that unseasonable time of 
night, to strew flowers and to weep over the grave of her 
that should have been his bride. He knew not what an 
interest Romeo had in the dead, but knowing him to be 
a Mountague, and (as he supposed) a sworn foe to all the 
Capulets, he judged that he was come by night to do some 
villainous shame to the dead bodies ; therefore in an angry 
tone he bade him desist ; and as a criminal, condemned by 
the laws of Verona to die if he were found within the walls 
of the city, he would have apprehended him. Romeo urged 
Paris to leave him, and warned him by the fate of Tybalt 
who lay buried there, not to provoke his anger, or draw 
down another sin upon his head, by forcing him to kill him. 
But the count in scorn refused his warning, and laid hands 
on him as a felon, which Romeo resisting, they fought, and 
Paris fell. When Romeo, by the help of a light, came to 
see who it was that he had slain, that it was Paris, who (he 
learned in his way from Mantua) should have married 
Juliet, he took the dead youth by the hand, as one whom 
misfortune had made a companion, and said that he would 
bury him in a triumphal grave, meaning in Juliet’s grave, 
which he now opened : and there lay his lady, as one whom 
death had no power upon to change a feature or complexion 
in her matchless beauty, or as if Death were amorous, and 
the lean abhorred monster kept her there for his delight ; 
for she lay yet fresh and blooming, as‘she had fallen to sleep 
when she swallowed that benumbing potion : and near her 
lay Tybalt in his bloody shroud, whom Romeo seeing, 
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begged pardon of his lifeless corse, and for Juliet’s sake 
called him cousin, and said that he was about to do him 
a favour by putting his enemy to death. Here Romeo 
took his last leave of his lady’s lips, kissing them ; and here 
he shook the burden of his cross stars from his weary body, 
swallowing that poison which the apothecary had sold 
him, whose operation was fatal and real, not like that 
dissembling potion which Juliet had swallowed, the effect 
of which was now nearly expiring, and she about to awake 
to complain that Romeo had not kept his time, or that he 
had come too soon. 

For now the hour was arrived at which the friar had 
promised that she should awake ; and he, having learned 
that his letters which he had sent to Mantua, by some 
unlucky detention of the messenger, had never reached 
Romeo, came himself, provided with a pick-axe and lantern, 
to deliver the lady from her confinement ; but he was sur- 
prised to find a light already burning in the Capulets’ 
monument, and to see swords and blood near it, and Romeo 
and Paris lying breathless by the monument. 

Before he could entertain a conjecture, to imagine how 
these fatal accidents had fallen out, Juliet awoke out of her 
trance, and seeing the friar near her, she remembered the 
place where she was, and the occasion of her being there, 
and asked for Romeo: but the friar, hearing a noise, bade 
her come out of that place of death, and of unnatural sleep, 
for a greater power than they could contradict had thwarted 
their intents; and being frighted by the noise of people 
coming, he fled ; but when Juliet saw the cup closed in her 
true love’s hands, she guessed that poison had been the 
cause of his end, and she would have swallowed the dregs 
if any had been left, and she kissed his still warm lips to try if 
any poison yet did hang upon them: then hearing a nearer 
noise of people eoming, she quickly unsheathed a dagger 
which she wore, and stabbing herself, died by her true 
Romeo’s side. 

The watch by this time had come up to the place. A page 
belonging to count Paris, who had witnessed the fight be- 
tween his master and Romeo, had given the alarm, which 
had spread among the citizens, who went up and down the 
streets of Verona confusedly, exclaiming, A Paris, a Romeo, 
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a Juliet, as the rumour had imperfectly reached them, till 
the uproar brought lord Mountague and lord Capulet out of 
their beds, with the prince, to enquire into the causes of 
the disturbance.- The friar had been apprehended by some 
of the watch, coming from the church-yard, trembling, 
sighing, and weeping, in a suspicious manner. A great 
multitude being assembled at the Capulets’ monument, the 
friar was commanded by the prince to deliver what he knew 
of these strange and disastrous accidents. 

And there, in the presence of the old lords Mountague and 
Capulet, he faithfully related the story of their children’s 
fatal love, the part he took in promoting their marriage, in 
the hope in that union to end the long quarrels between 
their families; how Romeo, there dead, was husband to 
Juliet, and Juliet, there dead, was Romeo’s faithful wife : 
how before he could find a fit opportunity to divulge their 
marriage, another match was projected for Juliet, who to 
avoid the crime of a second marriage swallowed the sleeping 
draught (as he advised), and all thought her dead: how 
meantime he wrote to Romeo, to come and take her thence 
when the force of the potion should cease, and by what 
unfortunate miscarriage of the messenger the letters never 
reached Romeo : further than this the friar could not follow 
the story, nor knew more than that coming himself to 
deliver Juliet from that place of death, he found the count 
Paris and Romeo slain. The remainder of the transactions 
was supplied by the narration of the page who had seen 
Paris and Romeo fight, and by the servant who came with 
Romeo from Verona, to whom this faithful lover had given 
letters to be delivered to his father in the event of his death, 
which made good the friar’s words, confessing his marriage 
with Juliet, imploring the forgiveness of his parents, acknow- 
ledging the buying of the poison of the poor apothecary, and 
his intent in coming to the monument, to,die, and lie with 
Juliet. All these circumstances agreed together to clear the 
friar from any hand he could be supposed to have had in 
these complicated slaughters, further than as the unintended 
consequences of his own well meant, yet too artificial and 
subtle contrivances. 

And the prince, turning to these old lords, Mountague 
and Capulet, rebuked them for their brutal and irrational 
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enmities, and shewed them what a scourge heaven had laid 
upon such offences, that it had found means even through 
the love of their children to punish their unnatural hate. 
_ And these old rivals, no longer enemies, agreed to bury 
their long strife in their children’s graves ; and lord Capulet 
requested lord Mountague to give him his hand, calling him 
by the name of brother, as if in acknowledgment of the 
union of their families by the marriage of the young Capulet 
and Mountague ; and saying that lord Mountague’s hand 
(in token of reconcilement) was all he demanded for his 
daughter’s jointure: but lord Mountague said he would 
give him more, for he would raise her statue of pure gold, 
that while Verona kept its name, no figure should be so 
esteemed for its richness and workmanship as that of the 
true and faithful Juliet. And lord Capulet in return said 
that he would raise another statue to Romeo. So did these 
poor old lords, when it was too late, strive to outgo each 
other in mutual courtesies : while so deadly had been their 
rage and enmity in past times, that nothing but the fearful 
overthrow of their children (poor sacrifices to their quarrels 
and dissensions) could remove the rooted hates and jealousies 
of the noble families. 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK 


GERTRUDE, queen of Denmark, becoming a widow by the 
sudden death of King Hamlet, in less than two months after 
his death married his brother Claudius, which was noted by 
all people at the time for a strange act of indiscretion, or 
unfeelingness, or worse: for this Claudius did no ways 
resemble her late husband in the qualities of his person or 
his mind, but was as contemptible in outward appearance, 
as he was base and unworthy in disposition ; and suspicions 
did not fail to arise in the minds of some, that he had 
privately made away with his brother, the late king, with 
the view of marrying his widow, and ascending the throne 
of Denmark, to the exclusion of young Hamlet, the son of 
the buried king, and lawful successor to the throne. 

But upon no one did this unadvised action of the queen 
make such impression as upon this young prince, who loved 
and venerated the memory of his dead father almost to 
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idolatry, and being of a nice sense of honour, and a most 
exquisite practiser of propriety himself, did sorely take to 
heart this unworthy conduct of his mother Gertrude : 
insomuch that, between grief for his father’s death and 
shame for his mother’s marriage, this young prince was 
overclouded with a deep melancholy, and lost all his mirth 
and all his good looks ; all his customary pleasure in books 
forsook him, his princely exercises and sports, proper to his 
youth, were no longer acceptable; he grew weary of the 
world, which seemed to him an unweeded garden, where all 
the wholesome flowers were choaked up, and nothing but 
weeds could thrive. Not that the prospect of exclusion 
from the throne, his lawful inheritance, weighed so much 
upon his spirits, though that to a young and high-minded 
prince was a bitter wound and a sore indignity ; but what 
so galled him, and took away all his cheerful spirits, was, 
that his mother had shewn herself so forgetful to his father’s 
memory : and such a father ! who had been to her so loving 
and so gentle a husband! and then she always appeared 
as loving and obedient a wife to him, and would hang upon 
him as if her affection grew to him: and now within two 
months, or as it seemed to young Hamlet, less than two 
months, she had married again, married his uncle, her dead 
husband’s brother, in itself a highly improper and unlawful 
marriage, from the nearness of relationship, but made 
much more so by the indecent haste with which it was 
concluded, and the unkingly character of the man whom 
she had chosen to be the partner of her throne and bed. 
This it was, which, more than the loss of ten kingdoms, 
dashed the spirits, and brought a cloud over the mind of 
this honourable young prince. 

In vain was all that his mother Gertrude or the king 
could do or contrive to divert him; he still appeared in 
court in a suit of deep black, as mourning for the king 
his father’s death, which mode of dress he had never laid 
aside, not even in compliment to his mother upon the 
day she was married, nor could he be brought to join in 
any of the festivities or rejoicings of that (as appeared to 
him) disgraceful day. 

What mostly troubled him was an uncertainty about the 
manner of his father’s death. It was given out by Claudius, 
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that a serpent had stung him: but young Hamlet had 
shrewd suspicions that Claudius himself was the serpent ; 
in plain English, that he had murdered him for his crown, 
and that the serpent who stung his father did now sit on 
1the throne. 

How far he was right in this conjecture, and what he 

ought to think of his mother, how far she was privy to 
this murder, and whether by her consent or knowledge, or 
without, it came to pass, were the doubts which continually 
harassed and distracted him. 
_ A rumour had reached the ear cf young Hamlet, that 
an apparition, exactly resembling the dead king his father, 
had been seen by the soldiers upon watch, on the platform 
before the palace at midnight, for two or three nights 
successively. The figure came constantly clad in the 
same suit of armour, from head to foot, which the dead 
king was known to have worn: and they who saw it 
(Hamlet’s bosom-friend Horatio was one) agreed in their 
testimony as to the time and manner of its appearance : 
that it came just as the clock struck twelve ; that it looked 
pale, with a face more of sorrow than of anger; that its 
beard was grisly, and the colour a sable silvered, as they 
had seen it in his life-time: that it made no answer when 
they spoke to it, yet once they thought it lifted up its 
head, and addressed itself to motion, as if it were about to 
speak ; but in that moment the morning cock crew, and it 
shrunk in haste away, and vanished out of their sight. 

The young prince, strangely amazed at their relation, 
which was too consistent and agreeing with itself to dis- 
believe, concluded that it was his father’s ghost which 
they had seen, and determined to take his watch with the 
soldiers that night, that he might have a chance of seeing 
it: for he reasoned with himself, that such an appearance 
did not come for nothing, but that the ghost had some- 
thing to impart, and though it had been silent hitherto, 
yet it would speak to him. And he waited with impatience 
for the coming of the night. 

When night came he took his stand with Horatio, and 
Marcellus, one of the guard, upon the platform, where this 
apparition was accustomed to walk: and it being a cold 
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night, and the air unusually raw and nipping, Hamlet and 
Horatio and their companion fell into some talk about the 
coldness of the night, which was suddenly broken off by 
Horatio announcing that the ghost was coming. 

At the sight of his father’s spirit, Hamlet was struck 
with a sudden surprise and fear. He at first called upon 
the angels and heavenly ministers to defend them, for he 
knew not whether it were a good spirit or bad; whether 
it came for good or for evil: but he gradually assumed more 
courage ; and his father (as it seemed to him) looked upon 
him so piteously, and as it were desiring to have conversa- 
tion with him, and did in all respects appear so like himself 
as he was when he lived, that Hamlet could not help 
addressing him: he called him by his name, Hamlet, 
King, Father! and conjured him that he would tell the 
reason why he had left his grave where they had seen him 
quietly bestowed, to come again and visit the earth and 
the moonlight : and besought him that he would let them 
know if there was any thing which they could do to give 
peace to his spirit. And the ghost beckoned to Hamlet, that 
he should go with him to some more removed place, where 
they might be alone: and Horatio and Marcellus would 
have dissuaded the young prince from following it, for they 
feared lest it should be some evil spirit, who would tempt 
him to the neighbouring sea, or to the top of some dreadful 
cliff, and there put on some horrible shape which might 
deprive the prince of his reason. But their counsels and 
intreaties could not alter Hamlet’s determination, who 
cared too little about life to fear the losing of it; and as 
to his soul, he said, what could the spirit do to that, being 
a thing immortal as itself ? and he felt as hardy as a lion, 
and bursting from them who did all they could to hold 
him, he followed whithersoever the spirit led him. 

And when they were alone together, the spirit broke 
silence, and told him that he was the ghost of Hamlet, 
his father, who had been cruelly murdered, and he told 
the manner of it; that it was done by his own brother 
Claudius, Hamlet’s uncle, as Hamlet had already but too 
much suspected, for the hope of succeeding to his bed and 
crown. That as he was sleeping in his garden, his custom 
always in the afternoon, his treasonous brother stole upon 
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him in his sleep, and poured the juice of poisonous henbane 
into his ears, which has such an antipathy to the life of 
man, that swift as quicksilver it courses through all the 
veins of the body, baking up the blood, and spreading 
a crust-like leprosy all over the skin: thus sleeping, by 
a brother’s hand he was cut off at once from his crown, 
his queen, and his life: and he adjured Hamlet, if he 
did ever his dear father love, that he would revenge his 
foul murder. And the ghost lamented to his son, that 
his mother should so fall off from virtue, as to prove false 
to the wedded love of her first husband, and to marry his 
murderer: but he cautioned Hamlet, howsoever he pro- 
ceeded in his revenge against his wicked uncle, by no 
means to act any violence against the person of his mother, 
but to leave her to heaven, and to the stings and thorns 
of conscience. And Hamlet promised to observe the 
ghost’s direction in all things, and the ghost vanished. 

And when Hamlet was left alone, he took up a solemn 
resolution, that all he had in his memory, all that he had ever 
learned by books or observation, should be instantly for- 
gotten by him, and nothing live in his brain but the memory 
of what the ghost had told him, and enjoined him to do. 
And Hamlet related the particulars of the conversation 
which had passed to none but his dear friend Horatio ; 
and he enjoined both to him and Marcellus the strictest 
secrecy as to what they had seen that night. 

The terror which the sight of the ghost had left upon 
the senses of Hamlet, he being weak and dispirited before, 
almost unhinged his mind, and drove him beside his reason. 
And he, fearing that it would continue to have this effect, 
which might subject him to observation, and set his uncle 
upon his guard, if he suspected that he was meditating 
any thing against him, or that Hamlet really knew more 
of his father’s death than he professed, took up a strange 
resolution from that time to counterfeit as if he were 
really and truly mad; thinking that he would be less an 
object of suspicion when his uncle should believe him 
incapable of any serious project, and that his real per- 
turbation of mind would be best covered and pass con- 
cealed under a disguise of pretended lunacy. 

From this time Hamlet affected a certain wildness and 
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strangeness in his apparel, his speech, and behaviour, and 
did so excellently counterfeit the madman, that the king and 
queen were both deceived, and not thinking his grief for 
his father’s death a sufficient cause to produce such a dis- 
temper, for they knew not of the appearance of the ghost, 
they concluded that his malady was love, and they thought 
they had found out the object. 

Before Hamlet fell into the melancholy way which 
has been related, he had dearly loved a fair maid called 
Ophelia, the daughter of Polonius, the king’s chief counsellor 
in affairs of state. He had sent her letters and rings, 
and made many tenders of his affection to her, and im- 
portuned her with love in honourable fashion: and she 
had given belief to his vows and importunities. But the 
melancholy which he fell into latterly had made him 
neglect her, and from the time he conceived the project 
of counterfeiting madness, he affected to treat her with 
unkindness, and a sort of rudeness; but she, good lady, 
rather than reproach him with being false to her, per- 
suaded herself that it was nothing but the disease in his 
mind, and no settled unkindness, which had made him 
less observant of her than formerly ; and she compared 
the faculties of his once noble mind and excellent under- 
standing, impaired as they were with the deep melancholy 
that oppressed him, to sweet bells which in themselves 
are capable of most exquisite music, but when jangled 
out of tune, or rudely handled, produce only a harsh and 
unpleasing sound. 

Though the rough business which Hamlet had in hand, 
the revenging of his father’s death upon his murderer, 
did not suit with the playful state of courtship, or admit 
of the society of so idle a passion as love now seemed to 
him, yet it could not hinder but that soft thoughts of his 
Ophelia would come between, and in one of these moments, 
when he thought that his treatment of this gentle lady 
had been unreasonably harsh, he wrote her a letter full 
of wild starts of passion, and in extravagant terms, such 
as agreed with his supposed madness, but mixed with some 
gentle touches of affection, which could not but shew to 
this honoured lady that a deep love for her yet lay at 
the bottom of his heart. He bade her to doubt the stars 
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were fire, and to doubt that the sun did move, to doubt 
truth to be a liar, but never to doubt that he loved ; with 
more of such extravagant phrases. This letter Ophelia 
dutifully shewed to her father, and the old man thought 
himself bound to communicate it to the king and queen, 
who from that time supposed that the true cause of Hamlet’s 
madness was love. And the queen wished that the good 
beauties of Ophelia might be the happy cause of his wild- 
ness, for so she hoped that her virtues might happily 
restore him to his accustomed way again, to both their 
honours. 

But Hamlet’s malady lay deeper than she supposed, or 
than could be so cured. His father’s ghost, which he had 
seen, still haunted his imagination, and the sacred injunction 
to revenge his murder gave him no rest till it was accom- 
plished. Every hour of delay seemed to him a sin, and 
a violation of his father’s commands. Yet how to compass 
the death of the king, surrounded as he constantly was 
with his guards, was no easy matter. Or if it had been, 
the presence of the queen, Hamlet’s mother, who was 
generally with the king, was a restraint upon his purpose, 
which he could not break through. Besides, the very 
circumstance that the usurper was his mother’s husband 
filled him with some remorse, and still blunted the edge 
of his purpose. The mere act of putting a fellow-creature 
to death was in itself odious and terrible to a disposition 
naturally so gentle as Hamlet’s was. His very melancholy 
and the dejection of spirits he had so long been in, pro- 
duced an irresoluteness and wavering of purpose, which 
kept him from proceeding to extremities. Moreover, he 
could not help having some scruples upon his mind, whether 
the spirit which he had seen was indeed his father, or 
whether it might not be the devil, who he had heard has 
power to take any form he pleases, and who might have 
assumed his father’s shape only to take advantage of his 
weakness and his melancholy, to drive him to the doing 
of so desperate an act as murder. And he determined 
that he would have more certain grounds to go upon than 
a vision, or apparition, which might be a delusion. 

While he was in this irresolute mind, there came to the 
court certain players, in whom Hamlet formerly used to 
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take delight, and particularly to hear one of them speak 
a tragical speech, describing the death of old Priam, king 
of Troy, with the grief of Hecuba, his queen. Hamlet 
welcomed his old friends, the players, and remembering 
how that speech had formerly given him pleasure, re- 
quested the player to repeat it ; which he did in so lively 
a manner, setting forth the cruel murder of the feeble old 
king, with the destruction of his people and city by fire, 
and the mad grief of the old queen, running barefoot up 
and down the palace, with a poor clout upon that head 
where a crown had been, and with nothing but a blanket 
upon her loins, snatched up in haste, where she had worn 
a royal robe: that not only it drew tears from all that 
stood by, who thought they saw the real scene, so livelily 
was it represented, but even the player himself delivered 
it with a broken voice and real tears. This put Hamlet 
upon thinking, if that player could so work himself up to 
passion by a mere fictitious speech, to weep for one that 
he had never seen, for Hecuba, that had been dead so 
many hundred years, how dull was he, who having a real 
motive and cue for passion, a real king and a dear father 
murdered, was yet so little moved, that his revenge all 
this while had seemed to have slept in dull and muddy 
forgetfulness! And while he meditated on actors and 
acting, and the powerful effects which a good play, repre- 
sented to the life, has upon the spectator, he remembered 
the instance of some murderer, who seeing a murder on 
the stage, was by the mere force of the scene and resem- 
blance of circumstances so affected, that on the spot he 
confessed the crime which he had committed. And he 
determined that these players should play something like 
the murder of his father before his uncle, and he would 
watch narrowly what effect it might have upon him, and 
from his looks he would be able to gather with more cer- 
tainty if he were the murderer or not. To this effect he 
ordered a play to be prepared, to the representation of 
which he invited the king and queen. 

The story of the play was of a murder done in Vienna 
upon a duke. The duke’s name was Gonzago, his wife 
Baptista. The play shewed how one Lucianus, a near 
relation to the duke, poisoned him in his garden for his 
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estate, and how the murderer in a short time after got the 
love of Gonzago’s wife. 

At the representation of this play the king, who did not 
know the trap which was laid for him, was present, with 
his queen and the whole court: Hamlet sitting attentively 
near him to observe his looks. The play began with 
a conversation between Gonzago and his wife, in which 
the lady made many protestations of love, and of never 
marrying a second husband, if she should outlive Gonzago ; 
wishing she might be accursed if she ever took a second 
husband, and adding that no woman ever did so but those 
wicked women who kill their first husbands. Hamlet 
observed. the king, his uncle, change colour at this expres- 
sion, and that it was as bad as wormwood both to him 
and to the queen. But when Lucianus, according to the 
story, came to poison Gonzago sleeping in the garden, the 
strong resemblance which it bore to his own wicked act 
upon the late king, his brother, whom he had poisoned in 
his garden, so struck upon the conscience of this usurper, 
that he was unable to sit out the rest of the play, but on 
a sudden calling for lights to his chamber, and affecting 
or partly feeling a sudden sickness, he abruptly left the 
theatre. The king being departed, the play was given 
over. Now Hamlet had seen enough to be satisfied that 
the words of the ghost were true, and no illusion; and 
in a fit of gaiety, like that which comes over a man who 
suddenly has some great doubt. or scruple resolved, he 
swore to Horatio that he would take the ghost’s word for 
a thousand pounds. But before he could make up his 
resolution as to what measure of revenge he should take, 
now he was certainly informed that his uncle was his father’s 
murderer, he was sent for by the queen, his mother, to 
a private conference in her closet. 

It was by desire of the king that the queen sent for 
Hamlet, that she might signify to her son how much his 
late behaviour had displeased them both; and the king, 
wishing to know all that passed at that conference, and 
thinking that the too partial report of a mother might let 
slip some part of Hamlet’s words, which it might much 
import the king to know, Polonius, the old counsellor of 
state, was ordered to plant himself behind the hangings 
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in the queen’s closet, where he might unseen hear all that 
passed. This artifice was particularly adapted to the 
disposition of Polonius, who was a man grown old in 
crooked maxims and policies of state, and delighted to 
get at the knowledge of matters in an indirect and cunning 
way. 

Pamilet being come to his mother, she began to tax 
him in the roundest way with his actions and behaviour, 
and she told him that he had given great offence to his 
father, meaning the king, his uncle, whom, because he had 
married her, she called Hamlet’s father. Hamlet, sorely 
indignant that she should give so dear and honoured a 
name as father seemed to him, to a wretch who was indeed 
no better than the murderer of his true father, with some 
sharpness replied, ‘Mother, you have much offended my 
father” The queen said that was but an idle answer. 
‘As good as the question deserved,’ said Hamlet. The 
queen asked him if he had forgotten who it was he was 
speaking to? ‘Alas!’ replied Hamlet, ‘I wish I could 
forget. You are the queen, your husband’s brother’s wife ; 
and you are my mother: I wish you were not what you 
are. ‘Nay, then,’ said the queen, ‘if you shew me so 
little respect, I will set those to you that can speak,’ and 
was going to send the king or Polonius to him. But 
Hamlet would not let her go, now he had her alone, till 
he had tried if his words could not bring her to some sense 
of her wicked life; and, taking her by the wrist, he held 
her fast, and made her sit down. She, affrighted at his 
earnest manner, and fearful lest in his lunacy he should 
do her a mischief, cried out: and a voice was heard from 
behind the hangings, ‘Help, help the queen;’ which 
Hamlet hearing, and verily thinking that it was the king 
himself there concealed, he drew his sword, and stabbed 
at the place where the voice came from, as he would have 
stabbed a rat that ran there, till the voice ceasing, he 
concluded the person to be dead. But when he dragged 
forth the body, it was not the king, but Polonius, the 
old officious counsellor, that had planted himself as a spy 
behind the hangings. ‘Oh me!’ exclaimed the queen, 
‘what a rash and bloody deed have you done!’ ‘A 
bloody deed, mother,’ replied Hamlet, ‘ but not so bad 
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as yours, who killed a king, and married his brother.’ 
Hamlet had gone too far to leave off here. He was now 
in the humour to speak plainly to his mother, and he 
pursued it. And though the faults of parents are to be 
tenderly treated by their children, yet in the case of great 
crimes the son may have leave to speak even to his own 
mother with some harshness, so as that harshness is meant 
for her good, and to turn her from her wicked ways, and 
not done for the purpose of upbraiding. And now this 
virtuous prince did in moving terms represent to the queen 
the heinousness of her offence, in being so forgetful of the 
dead king, his father, as in so short a space of time to 
marry with his brother and reputed murderer: such an 
act as, after the vows which she had sworn to her first 
husband, was enough to make all vows of women suspected, 
and all virtue to be accounted hypocrisy, wedding con- 
tracts to be less than gamesters’ oaths, and religion to be 
a mockery and a mere form of words. He said she had done 
such a deed, that the heavens blushed at it, and the earth 
was sick of her because of it. And he shewed her two 
pictures, the one of the late king, her first husband, and 
the other of the present king, her second husband, and 
he bade her mark the difference: what a grace was on 
the brow of his father, how like a god he looked ! the curls 
of Apollo, the forehead of Jupiter, the eye of Mars, and 
a posture like to Mercury newly alighted on some heaven- 
kissing hill! this man, he said, had been her husband. 
And then he shewed her whom she had got in his stead : 
how like a blight or a mildew he looked, for so he had 
blasted his wholesome brother. And the queen was sore 
ashamed that he should so turn her eyes inward upon her 
soul, which she now saw so black and deformed. And he 
asked her how she could continue to live with this man, 
and be a wife to him, who had murdered her first husband, 
and got the crown by as false means as a thief And 
just as he spoke, the ghost of his father, such as he was in 
his life-time, and such as he had lately seen it, entered 
the room, and Hamlet, in great terror, asked what it 
would have; and the ghost said that it came to remind 
him of the revenge he had promised, which Hamlet seemed 
to have forgot: and the ghost bade him speak to his 
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mother, for the grief and terror she was in would else 
kill her. It then vanished, and was seen by none but 
Hamlet, neither could he by pointing to where it stood, 
or by any description, make his mother perceive it ; who 
was terribly frighted all this while to hear him conversing, 
as it seemed to her, with nothing : and she imputed it to 
the disorder of his mind. But Hamlet begged her not to 
flatter her wicked soul in such a manner as to think that 
it was his madness, and not her own offences, which had 
brought his father’s spirit again on the earth. And he 
bade her feel his pulse, how temperately it beat, not like. 
a madman’s. And he begged of her with tears, to confess 
herself to heaven for what was past, and for the future 
to avoid the company of the king, and be no more as 
a wife to him : and when she should shew herself a mother 
to him, by respecting his father’s memory, he would ask 
a blessing of her as a son. And she promising to observe 
his directions, the conference ended. 

And now Hamlet was at leisure to consider who it was 
that in his unfortunate rashness he had killed: and when 
he came to see that it was Polonius, the father of the lady 
Ophelia, whom he so dearly loved, he drew apart the 
dead body, and, his spirits being now a little quieter, he 
wept for what he had done. 

The unfortunate death of Polonius gave the king a pre- 
tence for sending Hamlet out of the kingdom. He would 
willingly have put him to death, fearing him as dangerous ; 
but he dreaded the people, who loved Hamlet; and the 
queen, who, with all her faults, doted upon the prince, 
her son. So this subtle king, under pretence of providing 
for Hamlet’s safety, that he might not be called to account 
for Polonius’ death, caused him to be conveyed on board 
a ship bound for England, under the care of two courtiers, 
by whom he dispatched letters to the English court, which 
at that time was in subjection and paid tribute to Denmark, 
requiring for special reasons there pretended, that Hamlet 
should be put to death as soon as he landed on English 
ground. Hamlet, suspecting some treachery, in the night- 
time secretly got at the letters, and skilfully erasing his 
own name, he in the stead of it put in the names of those 
two courtiers, who had the charge of him, to be put to 
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death : then sealing up the letters, he put them into their 
place again. Soon after the ship was attacked by pirates, 
and a sea-fight commenced ; in the course of which Hamlet, 
desirous to shew his valour, with sword in hand singly 
boarded the enemy’s vessel; while his own ship, in a 
cowardly manner, bore away, and leaving him to his fate, 
the two courtiers made the best of their way to England, 
charged with those letters the sense of which Hamlet had 
altered to their own deserved destruction. 

The pirates, who had the prince in their power, shewed 
themselves gentle enemies ; and knowing whom they had 
got prisoner, in the hope that the prince might do them 
a good turn at court in recompence for any favour they 
might shew him, they set Hamlet on shore at the nearest 
port in Denmark. From that place Hamlet wrote to the 
king, acquainting him with the strange chance which had 
brought him back to his own country, and saying that on 
the next day he should present himself before his majesty. 
When he got home, a sad spectacle offered itself the first 
thing to his eyes. 

This was the funeral of the young and beautiful Ophelia, 
his once dear mistress. The wits of this young lady had 
begun to turn ever since her poor father’s death. That 
he should die a violent death, and by the hands of the 
prince whom she loved, so affected this tender young 
maid, that in a little time she grew perfectly distracted, 
and would go about giving flowers away to the ladies of 
the court, and saying that they were for her father’s burial, 
singing songs about love and about death, and sometimes 
such as had no meaning at all, as if she had no memory 
of what had happened to her. There was a willow which 
grew slanting over a brook, and reflected its leaves in the 
stream. To this brook she came one day when she was 
unwatched, with garlands she had been making, mixed up 
of daisies and nettles, flowers and weeds together, and 
clambering up to hang her garland upon the boughs of the 
willow, a bow broke and precipitated this fair young maid, 
garland, and all that she had gathered, into the water, 
where her clothes bore her up for a while, during which 
she chaunted scraps of old tunes, like one insensible to her 
own distress, or as if she were a creature natural to that 
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element : but long it was not before her garments, heavy 
with the wet, pulled her in from her melodious singing to 
a muddy and miserable death. It was the funeral of this 
fair maid which her brother Laertes was celebrating, the 
king and queen and whole court being present, when 
Hamlet arrived. He knew not what all this shew imported, 
but stood on one side, not inclining to interrupt the cere- 
mony. He saw the flowers strewed upon her grave, as 
the custom was in maiden burials, which the queen herself 
threw in; and as she threw them, she said, ‘ Sweets to the 
sweet! I thought to have decked thy bride-bed, sweet 
maid, not to have strewed thy grave. Thou shouldst have 
been my Hamlet’s wife.’ And he heard her brother wish 
that violets might spring from her grave: and he saw 
him leap into the grave all frantic with grief, and bid the 
attendants pile mountains of earth upon him, that he 
might be buried with her. And Hamlet’s love for this fair 
maid came back to him, and he could not bear that a brother 
should shew so much transport of grief, for he thought that 
he loved Ophelia better than forty thousand brothers. 
Then discovering himself, he leaped into the grave where 
Laertes was, all as frantic or more frantic than he, and 
Laertes knowing him to be Hamlet, who had been the 
cause of his father’s and his sister’s death, grappled him 
by the throat as an enemy, till the attendants parted them : 
and Hamlet, after the funeral, excused his hasty act in 
throwing himself into the grave as if to brave Laertes ; 
but he said he could not bear that any one should seem to 
outgo him in grief for the death of the fair Ophelia. And 
for the time these two noble youths seemed reconciled. 
But out of the grief and anger of Laertes for the death 
of his father and Ophelia, the king, Hamlet’s wicked uncle, 
contrived destruction for Hamlet. He set on Laertes, 
under cover of peace and reconciliation, to challenge 
Hamlet to a friendly trial of skill at fencing, which Hamlet 
accepting, a day was appointed to try the match. At this 
match all the court was present, and Laertes, by direction 
of the king, prepared a poisoned weapon. Upon this match 
great wagers were laid by the courtiers, as both Hamlet 
and Laertes were known to excel at this sword-play ; and 
Hamlet taking up the foils chose one, not at all suspecting 
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the treachery of Laertes, or being careful to examine 
Laertes’ weapon, who, instead of a foil or blunted sword, 
which the laws of fencing require, made use of one with 
a point, and poisoned. At first Laertes did but play with 
Hamlet, and suffered him to gain some advantages, which 
the dissembling king magnified and extolled beyond 
measure, drinking to Hamlet’s success, and wagering rich 
bets upon the issue : but after a few passes, Laertes growing 
warm made a deadly thrust at Hamlet with his poisoned 
weapon, and gave him a mortal blow. Hamlet incensed, 
but not knowing the whole of the treachery, in the scuffle 
exchanged his own innocent weapon for Laertes’ deadly 
one, and with a thrust of Laertes’ own sword repaid Laertes 
home, who was thus justly caught in his own treachery. 
In this instant the queen shrieked out that she was poisoned. 
She had inadvertently drunk out of a bowl which the king 
had prepared for Hamlet, in case that being warm in 
fencing he should call for drink: into this the treacherous 
king had infused a deadly poison, to make sure of Hamlet, 
if Laertes had failed. He had forgotten to warn the queen 
of the bowl, which she drank off, and immediately died, 
exclaiming with her last breath that she was poisoned. 
Hamlet, suspecting some treachery, ordered the doors to 
be shut, while he sought it out. Laertes told him to seek 
no further, for he was the traitor; and feeling his life go 
away with the wound which Hamlet had given him, he 
made confession of the treachery he had used, and how he 
had fallen a victim to it: and he told Hamlet of the 
envenomed point, and said that Hamlet had not half an 
hour to live, for no medicine could cure him ; and begging 
forgiveness of Hamlet he died, with his last words accusing 
the king of being the contriver of the mischief. When 
Hamlet saw his end draw near, there being yet some venom 
left upon the sword, he suddenly turned upon his false 
uncle, and thrust the point of it to his heart, fulfilling the 
promise which he had made to his father’s spirit, whose 
injunction was now accomplished, and his foul murder 
revenged upon the murderer. Then Hamlet, feeling his 
breath fail and life departing, turned to his dear friend 
Horatio, who had been spectator of this fatal tragedy ; 
and with his dying breath requested him that he would 
c,L. U, T 
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live to tell his story to the world (for Horatio had made 
a motion as if he would slay himself to accompany the 
prince in death), and Horatio promised that he would make 
a true report, as one that was privy to all the circumstances. 
And, thus satisfied, the noble heart of Hamlet cracked : 
and Horatio and the by-standers with many tears com- 
mended the spirit of their sweet prince to the guardianship 
of angels. For Hamlet was a loving and a gentle prince, 
and greatly beloved for his many noble and prince-like 
qualities ; and if he had lived, would no doubt have proved 
a most royal and complete king to Denmark. 


OTHELLO 


BrRABANTIO, the rich senator of Venice, had a fair 
daughter, the gentle Desdemona. She was sought to by 
divers suitors, both on account of her many virtuous 
qualities and for her rich expectations. But among the 
suitors of her own clime and complexion she saw none 
whom she could affect : for this noble lady, who regarded 
the mind more than the features of men, with a singularity 
rather to be admired than imitated, had chosen for the 
object of her affections a Moor, a black, whom her father 
loved, and often invited to his house. 

Neither is Desdemona to be altogether condemned for 
the unsuitableness of the person whom she selected for 
her lover. Bating that Othello was black, the noble Moor 
wanted nothing which might recommend him to the 
affections of the greatest lady. He was a soldier, and 
a brave one; and by his conduct in bloody wars against 
the Turks, had risen to the rank of general in the Venetian 
service, and was esteemed and trusted by the state. 

He had been a traveller, and Desdemona (as is the 
manner of ladies) loved to hear him tell the story of his 
adventures, which he would run through from his earliest 
recollection ; the battles, sieges, and encounters, which 
he had past through ; the perils he had been exposed to 
by land and by water; his hair-breadth escapes, when he 
has entered a breach, or marched up to the mouth of 
a cannon; and how he had been taken prisoner by the 
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insolent enemy, and sold to slavery: how he demeaned 
himself in that state, and how he escaped: all these 
accounts, added to the narration of the strange things he 
had seen in foreign countries, the vast wildernesses and 
romantic caverns, the quarries, the rocks and mountains, 
whose heads are in the clouds ; of the savage nations, the 
cannibals who are man-eaters, and a race of people in 
Africa whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders : 
these travellers’ stories would so enchain the attention of 
Desdemona, that if she were called off at any time by 
household affairs, she would dispatch with all haste that 
business, and return, and with a greedy ear devour Othello’s 
discourse. And once he took advantage of a pliant hour, 
and drew from her a prayer, that he would tell her the 
whole story of his life at large, of which she had heard so 
much, but only by parts: to which he consented, and 
beguiled her of many a tear, when he spoke of some dis- 
tressful stroke which his youth suffered. 

His story being done, she gave him for his pains a world 
of sighs: she swore a pretty oath, that it was all passing 
strange, and pitiful, wondrous pitiful: she wished (she 
said) she had not heard it, yet she wished that. heaven had 
made her such a man: and then she thanked him, and 
told him, if he had a friend who loved her, he had only to 
teach him how to tell his story, and that would woo her. 
Upon this hint, delivered not with more frankness than 
modesty, accompanied with a certain bewitching prettiness, 
and blushes, which Othello could not but understand, he 
spoke more openly of his love, and in this golden opportunity 
gained the consent of the generous lady Desdemona privately 
to marry him. 

Neither Othello’s colour nor his fortune were such, that 
it could be hoped Brabantio would accept him for a son-in- 
law. He had left his daughter free; but he did expect 
that, as the manner of noble Venetian ladies was, she would 
choose ere long a husband of senatorial rank or expectations : 
but in this he was deceived ; Desdemona loved the Moor, 
though he was black, and devoted her heart and fortunes 
to his valiant parts and qualities : so was her heart subdued 
to an implicit devotion to the man she had selected for 
a husband, that his very colour, which to all but this 
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discerning lady would have proved an insurmountable 
objection, was by her esteemed above all the white skins and 
clear complexions of the young Venetian nobility, her suitors. 

Their marriage, which, though privately carried, could 
not long be kept a secret, came to the ears of the old man, 
Brabantio, who appeared in a solemn council of the senate, 
as an accuser of the Moor Othello, who by spells and witch- 
craft (he maintained) had seduced the affections of the 
fair Desdemona to marry him, without the consent of her 
father, and against the obligations of hospitality. 

At this juncture of time it happened that the state of 
Venice had immediate need of the services of Othello, news 
having arrived that the Turks with mighty preparation 
had fitted out a fleet, which was bending its course to the 
island of Cyprus, with intent to regain that strong post 
from the Venetians, who then held it: in this emergency 
the state turned its eyes upon Othello, who alone was 
deemed adequate to conduct the defence of Cyprus against 
the Turks. So that Othello, now summoned before the 
senate, stood in their presence at once as a candidate for 
a great state-employment, and as a culprit, charged with 
offences which by the laws of Venice were made capital. 

The age and senatorial character of old Brabantio com- 
manded a most patient hearing from that grave assembly ; 
but the incensed father conducted his accusation with so 
much intemperance, producing likelihoods and allegations 
for proofs, that, when Othello was called upon for his 
defence, he had only to relate a plain tale of the course 
of his love; which he did with such an artless eloquence, 
recounting the whole story of his wooing, as we have related 
it above, and delivered his speech with so noble a plainness 
(the evidence of truth), that the duke, who sat as chief 
judge, could not help confessing, that a tale so told would 
have won his daughter too: and the spells and conjura- 
tions, which Othello had used in his courtship, plainly 
appeared to have been no more than the honest arts of men 
in love; and the only witchcraft which he had used, the 
taculty of telling a soft tale to win a lady’s ear. 

This statement of Othello was confirmed by the testimony 
of the lady Desdemona herself, who appeared in court, and 
professing a duty to her father for life and education, 
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challenged leave of him to profess a yet higher duty to her 
lord and husband, even so much as her mother had shewn 
in preferring him (Brabantio) above her father. 

The old senator, unable to maintain his plea, called the 
Moor to him with many expressions of sorrow, and, as an 
act of necessity, bestowed upon him his daughter, whom, 
if he had been free to withhold her, (he told him) he would 
with all his heart have kept from him ; adding, that he was 
glad at soul that he had no other child, for this behaviour 
of Desdemona would have taught him to be a tyrant, and 
hang clogs on them for her desertion. 

This difficulty being got over, Othello, to whom custom 
had rendered the hardships of a military life as natural as 
food and rest are to other men, readily undertook the 
management of the wars in Cyprus: and Desdemona, 
preferring the honour of her lord (though with danger) 
before the indulgence of those idle delights in which new- 
married people usually waste their time, cheerfully con- 
sented to his going. 

No sooner were Othello and his lady landed in Cyprus, 
than news arrived, that a desperate tempest had dispersed 
the Turkish fleet, and thus the island was secure from any 
immediate apprehension of an attack. But the war, which 
Othello was to suffer, was now beginning ; and the enemies, 
which malice stirred up against his innocent lady, proved 
in their nature more deadly than strangers or infidels. 

Among all the general’s friends no one possessed the 
confidence of Othello more entirely than Cassio. Michael 
Cassio was a young soldier, a Florentine, gay, amorous, and 
of pleasing address, favourite qualities with women; he 
was handsome, and eloquent, and exactly such a person 
as might alarm the jealousy of a man advanced in years 
(as Othello in some measure was), who had married a young 
and beautiful wife ; but Othello was as free from jealousy 
as he was noble, and as incapable of suspecting, as of doing, 
a base action. He had employed this Cassio in his love- 
affair with Desdemona, and Cassio had been a sort of go- 
between in his suit: for Othello, fearing that himself had 
not those soft parts of conversation which please ladies, 
and finding these qualities in his friend, would often depute 
Cassio to go (as he phrased it) a courting for him: such 
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innocent simplicity being rather an honour than a blemish 
to the character of the valiant Moor. So that no wonder, 
if next to Othello himself (but at far distance, as beseems 
a virtuous wife) the gentle Desdemona loved and trusted 
Cassio. Nor had the marriage of this couple made any 
difference in their behaviour to Michael Cassio. He 
frequented their house, and his free and rattling talk was 
no unpleasing variety to Othello, who was himself of a more 
serious temper: for such tempers are observed often to 
delight in their contraries, as a relief from the oppressive 
excess of their own: and Desdemona and Cassio would 
talk and laugh together, as in the days when he went 
a courting for his friend. 

Othello had lately promoted Cassio to be the lieutenant, 
a place of trust, and nearest to the general’s person. This 
promotion gave great offence to Iago, an older officer, who 
thought he had a better claim than Cassio, and would often 
ridicule Cassio, as a fellow fit only for the company of ladies, 
and one that knew no more of the art of war, or how to 
set an army in array for battle, than a girl. Iago hated 
Cassio, and he hated Othello, as well for favouring Cassio, 
as for an unjust suspicion, which he had lightly taken up 
against Othello, that the Moor was too fond of Iago’s wife 
Emilia. From these imaginary provocations, the plotting 
mind of Iago conceived a horrid scheme of revenge, which 
should involve both Cassio, the Moor, and Desdemona in 
one common ruin. 

Iago was artful, and had studied human nature deeply, 
and he knew that of all the torments which afflict the 
mind of man (and far beyond bodily torture), the pains of 
jealousy were the most intolerable, and had the sorest 
sting. If he could succeed in making Othello jealous of 
Cassio, he thought it would be an exquisite plot of revenge, 
and might end in the death of Cassio or Othello, or both; 
he cared not. 

The arrival of the general and his lady in Cyprus, meeting 
with the news of the dispersion of the enemy’s fleet, made 
a sort of holiday in the island. Every body gave themselves 
up to feasting and making merry. Wine flowed in abundance, 
and cups went round to the health of the black Othello, and 
his lady the fair Desdemona. 
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Cassio had the direction of the guard that night, with a 
charge from Othello to keep the soldiers from excess in 
drinking, that no brawl might arise, to fright the inhabitants, 
or disgust them with the new-landed forces. That night 
Iago began his deep-laid plans of mischief ; under cover of 
loyalty and love to the general, he enticed Cassio to make 
rather too free with the bottle (a great fault in an officer 
upon guard). Cassio for a time resisted, but he could not 
long hold out against the honest freedom which Iago knew 
how to put on, but kept swallowing glass after glass (as Iago 
still plied him with drink and encouraging songs), and 
Cassio’s tongue ran over in praise of the lady Desdemona, 
whom he again and again toasted, affirming that she was 
a most exquisite lady : until at last the enemy which he 
put into his mouth, stole away his brains ; and upon some 
provocation given him by a fellow whom Iago had set on, 
swords were drawn, and Montano, a worthy officer, who 
interfered to appease the dispute, was wounded in the 
scuffle. The riot now began to be general, and Iago, who 
had set on foot the mischief, was foremost in spreading _ 
the alarm, causing the castle-bell to be rung (as if some 
dangerous mutiny instead of a slight drunken quarrel had 
arisen): the alarm-bell ringing awakened Othello, who, 
dressing in a hurry, and coming to the scene of action, 
questioned Cassio of the cause. Cassio was now come to 
himself, the effect of the wine having a little gone off, 
but was too much ashamed to reply ; and Iago, pretending 
a great reluctance to accuse Cassio, but as it were forced 
into it by Othello, who insisted to know the truth, gave an 
account of the whole matter (leaving out his own share 
in it, which Cassio was too far gone to remember) in such 
a manner, as while he seemed to make Cassio’s offence less, 
did indeed make it appear greater than it was. The result 
was, that Othello, who was a strict observer of discipline, 
was compelled to take away Cassio’s place of lieutenant 
from him. 

Thus did Iago’s first artifice succeed completely ; he 
had now undermined his hated rival, and thrust him out 
of his place: but a further use was hereafter to be made 
of the adventure of this disastrous night. 

Cassio, whom this misfortune had entirely sobered, now 
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lamented to his seeming friend Iago that he should have 
been such a fool as to transform himself into a beast. He 
was undone, for how could he ask the general for his 
place again! he would tell him he was a drunkard. He 
despised himself. Iago, affecting to make light of it, said, 
that he, or any man living, might be drunk upon occasion ; 
it remained now to make the best of a bad bargain ; the 
general’s wife was now the general, and could do any thing 
with Othello; that he were best to apply to the lady 
Desdemona to mediate for him with her lord; that she 
was of a frank, obliging disposition, and would readily 
undertake a good office of this sort, and set Cassio right again 
in the general’s favour ; and then this crack in their love 
would be made stronger than ever. A good advice of Iago, 
if it had not been given for wicked purposes, which will 
after appear. 

Cassio did as Iago advised him, and made application 
to the lady Desdemona, who was easy to be won over in 
any honest suit ; and she promised Cassio that she would 
be his solicitor with her lord, and rather die than give up 
his cause. This she immediately set about in so earnest 
and pretty a manner, that Othello, whowas mortally offended 
with Cassio, could not put her off. When he pleaded 
delay, and that it was too soon to pardon such an offender, 
she would not be beat back, but insisted that it should 
be the next night, or the morning after, or the next morning 
to that at farthest. Then she shewed how penitent and 
humbled poor Cassio was, and that his offence did not 
deserve so sharp a check. And when Othello still hung 
back, ‘What! my lord,’ said she, ‘ that I should have so 
much to do to plead for Cassio, Michael Cassio, that came 
a courting for you, and oftentimes, when I have spoken in 
dispraise of you, has taken your part! I count this but 
a little thing to ask of you. When I mean to try your love 
indeed, I shall ask a weighty matter.’ Othello could deny 
nothing to such a pleader, and only requesting that Desde- 
mona would leave the time to him, promised to receive 
Michael Cassio again into favour. 

It happened that Othello and Iago had entered into the 
room where Desdemona was, just as Cassio, who had been 
imploring her intercession, was departing at the opposite 
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door; and Iago, who was full of art, said in a low voice, as 
if to himself, ‘I like not that.’ Othello took no great 
notice of what he said; indeed the conference which 
immediately took place with his lady put it out of his head ; 
but he remembered it afterwards. For when Desdemona 
was gone, Iago, as if for mere satisfaction of his thought, 
questioned Othello whether Michael Cassio, when Othello 
was courting his lady, knew of his love. To this the general 
answering in the affirmative, and adding, that he had gone 
between them very often during the courtship, Iago knitted 
his brow, as if he had got fresh light of some terrible matter, 
and cried, ‘Indeed!’ This brought into Othello’s mind 
the words which Iago had let fall upon entering the room 
and seeing Cassio with Desdemona ; and he began to think 
there was some meaning in all this: for he deemed 
Iago to be a just man, and full of love and honesty, and 
what in a false knave would be tricks, in him seemed to 
be the natural workings of an honest mind, big with some- 
thing too great for utterance: and Othello prayed Iago 
to speak what he knew, and to give his worst thoughts words. 
‘And what’, said Iago, ‘if some thoughts very vile should 
have intruded into my breast, as where is the palace into 
which foul things do not enter?’ Then Iago went on to say, 
what a pity it were, if any trouble should arise to Othello 
out of his imperfect observations; that it would not be 
for Othello’s peace to know his thoughts; that people’s 
good names were not to be taken away for slight suspicions ; 
and when Othello’s curiosity was raised almost to distraction 
with these hints and scattered words, lago, as if in earnest 
care for Othello’s peace of mind, besought him to beware 
of jealousy: with such art did this villain raise suspicions 
in the unguarded Othello, by the very caution which he 
pretended to give him against suspicion. ‘I know’, said 
Othello, ‘that my wife is fair, loves company and feasting, 
is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well: but where 
virtue is, these qualities are virtuous. I must have proof 
before I think her dishonest.’ Then Iago, as if glad that 
Othello was slow to believe ill of his lady, frankly declared 
that he had no proof, but begged Othello to observe her 
behaviour well, when Cassio was by; not to be jealous, 
nor too secure neither, for that he (Iago) knew the dis- 
13 
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positions of the Italian ladies, his country-women, better 
than Othello could do; and that in Venice the wives let 
heaven see many pranks they dared not shew their husbands. 
Then he artfully insinuated, that Desdemona deceived her 
father in marrying with Othello, and carried it so closely 
that the poor old man thought that witchcraft had been used. 
Othello was much moved with this argument, which brought 
the matter home to him, for if she had deceived her father, 
why might she not deceive her husband ? 

Jago begged pardon for having moved him ; but Othello, 
assuming an indifference, while he was really shaken with 
inward grief at Iago’s words, begged him to go on, which 
Jago did with many apologies, as if unwilling to produce 
any thing against Cassio, whom he called his friend: he 
then came strongly to the point, and reminded Othello how 
Desdemona had refused many suitable matches of her own 
clime and complexion, and had married him, a Moor, 
which shewed unnatural in her, and proved her to have a 
headstrong will: and when her better judgment returned, 
how probable it was she should fall upon comparing 
Othello with the fine forms and clear white complexions 
of the young Italians her countrymen. He concluded with 
advising Othello to put off his reconcilement with Cassio a 
little longer, and in the mean while to note with what earnest- 
ness Desdemona should intercede in his behalf ; for that much 
would be seen in that. So mischievously did this artful 
villain lay his plots to turn the gentle qualities of this innocent 
lady into her destruction, and make a net for her out of her 
own goodness to entrap her: first setting Cassio on to 
intreat her mediation, and then out of that very mediation 
contriving stratagems for her ruin. 

The conference ended with Iago’s begging Othello to 
account his wife innocent, until he had more decisive proof ; 
and Othello promised to be patient : but from that moment 
the deceived Othello never tasted content of mind. Poppy, 
nor the juice of mandragora, nor all the sleeping potions 
in the world, could ever again restore to him that sweet 
rest, which he had enjoyed but yesterday. His occupation 
sickened upon him. He no longer took delight in arms. 
His heart, that used to be roused at the sight of troops, 
and banners, and battle-array, and would stir and leap 
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at the sound of a drum, or a trumpet, or a neighing war- 
horse, seemed to have lost all that pride and ambition, 
which are a soldier’s virtue; and his military ardour and 
all his old joys forsook him. Sometimes he thought his 
wife honest, and at times he thought her not so ; sometimes 
he thought Iago just, and at times he thought him not so; 
then he would wish that he had never known of it ; he was 
not the worse for her loving Cassio, so long as he knew it 
not : torn in pieces with these distracting thoughts, he once 
laid hold on lago’s throat, and demanded proof of Desde- 
mona’s guilt, or threatened instant death for his having 
belied her. Iago, feigning indignation that his honesty should 
be taken for a vice, asked Othello, if he had not sometimes 
seen a handkerchief spotted with strawberries in his wife’s 
hand. Othello answered, that he had given her such a one, 
and that it was his first gift. ‘That same handkerchief’, 
said Iago, ‘ did I see Michael Cassio this day wipe his face 
with.’ ‘If it be as you say,’ said Othello, ‘I will not rest 
till a wide revenge swallow them up: and first, for a token 
of your fidelity, I expect that Cassio shall be put to death 
within three days; and for that fair devil [meaning his 
lady], I will withdraw and devise some swift means of death 
for her.’ 

Trifles, light as air, are to the jealous proofs as strong as 
holy writ. A handkerchief of -his wife’s seen in Cassio’s 
hand, was motive enough to the deluded Othello to pass 
sentence of death upon them both, without once enquiring 
how Cassio came by it. Desdemona had never given sucha 
present to Cassio, nor would this constant lady have wronged 
her lord with doing so naughty a thing, as giving his presents 
to another man ; both Cassio and Desdemona were innocent 
of any offence against Othello: but the wicked Iago, whose 
spirits never slept in contrivance of villainy, had made his 
wife (a good, but a weak woman) steal this handkerchief 
from Desdemona, under pretence of getting the work 
copied, but in reality to drop it in Cassio’s way, where he 
might find it, and give a handle to Iago’s suggestion that 
it was Desdemona’s present. 

Othello, soon after meeting his wife, pretended that he 
had a head-ach (as he might indeed with truth), and desired 
her to lend him her handkerchief to hold to his temples. 
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She did so. ‘Not this,’ said Othello, ‘but that handkerchief 
I gave you.’ Desdemona had it not about her (for indeed 
it was stolen as we have related). ‘How!’ said Othello, 
‘this is a fault indeed. That handkerchief an Egyptian 
woman gave to my mother ; the woman was a witch, and 
could read people’s thoughts ; she told my mother, while 
she kept it, it would make her amiable, and my father would 
love her; but, if she lost it, or gave it away, my father’s 
fancy would turn, and he would lothe her as much as he had 
loved her. She dying gave it me, and bade me, if I ever 
married, to give it to my wife. I did so; take heed of it. 
Make it a darling as precious as your eye.’ ‘ Isit possible ?’ 
said the frighted lady. ‘’Tis true :’ continued Othello ; 
‘it is a magical handkerchief ; a sibyl that had lived in the 
world two hundred years, in a fit of prophetic fury worked 
it; the silk-worms that furnished the silk were hallowed, 
and it was dyed in mummy of maidens’ hearts conserved.’ 
Desdemona, hearing the wondrous virtues of the hand- 
kerchief, was ready to die with fear, for she plainly perceived 
she had lost it, and with it, she feared, the affections of her 
husband. Then Othello started, and looked as if he were 
going to do some rash thing, and still he demanded the 
handkerchief, which when she could not produce, she tried 
to divert her husband from too serious thoughts, and cheer- 
fully told him, she saw all his talk about the handkerchief 
was only to put her off from her suit about Michael Cassio, 
whom she went on to praise (as Iago had foretold), till 
Othello in perfect distraction burst out of the room, and 
then Desdemona, though unwillingly, began to suspect her 
lord was jealous. 

What cause she could have ministered to him she knew 
not, and then she accused herself for accusing the noble 
Othello, and thought to be sure that some untoward news 
from Venice, or some state troubles, had-puddled his spirits, 
and made his temper not so sweet as formerly. And she 
said, ‘Men are not gods, and we must not look for that 
observance from them when they are married, which they 
shew us on the bridal day.’ And she beshrewed herself 
for so unkindly judging of his unkindness. 

Again Othello and Desdemona met, and he accused her 
more plainly of being unfaithful, and of loving another 
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man, but he did not name whom: and Othello wept, and 
Desdemona said, ‘ Alas! the heavy day ! why do you weep ?’ 
And Othello told her, he could have borne all sorts of evils 
with fortitude—poverty, and disease, and disgrace; but her 
infidelity had broken his heart: and he called her a weed, 
that looked so fair, and smelled so sweet, that the sense 
ached at it; and wished she had never been born. And 
when he had left her, this innocent lady was so stupefied with 
wonder at her lord’s untrue suspicion of her, that a weight- 
like.sleep came over her, and she only desired her attendant 
to make her bed, and to lay her wedding-sheets upon it, 
saying, that when people teach their babes, they do it by 
gentle means and easy tasks, and Othello might have chid 
her so; for in good faith she was but a child when she was 
chidden. And this was all the complaint which this gentle 
lady made. 

Desdemona being retired to bed expecting her lord would 
follow her, soon fell into a slumber, the effect of her troubled 
spirits, when Othello entered the chamber, full of the black 
purpose which he had meditated of putting his lady to 
death. But when he saw her asleep, he thought he would 
not shed her blood, nor scar that white skin of hers, more 
white than alabaster. But he was resolved she should die ; 
else (as he said) she would live to betray more men, as she 
had done him. Then he kissed her for the last time (as 
he said), and that kiss was so sweet, he must needs kiss 
her again: and he wept, but he said they were cruel tears. 

Desdemona was awakened with his kisses, and she looked 
upon Othello, and she saw him gnaw his under-lip, and 
roll his eyes, and she knew he was always fatal when he 
looked so: and he bade her prepare for death, and to say 
her prayers, for he would not kill her soul. And this 
innocent wife, as she lay at his mercy, begged for com- 
passion, and to know her fault, and then he named Cassio, 
and the handkerchief which (he said) she had given him ; 
and as the guiltless lady was proceeding to clear herself, 
he suddenly would hear no more, but covering her up 
in the bed-clothes, stifled her till she died. 

In this instant of time was brought into the house 
Cassio, wounded and bleeding, whom Iago had set one of 
his creatures on to assassinate ; but the fellow not succeed- 
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ing in his attempt to kill Cassio (whom he wounded, but 
not mortally), and being himself killed by Iago to prevent 
discovery, in his pockets were found certain letters, which 
made the guilt of Iago, and the innocence of Cassio, clear 
beyond all doubt ; and Cassio now came to beg pardon of 
Othello, and to ask wherein he had offended him, that he 
had employed Iago to murder him. 

This discovery was as a thunderstroke to Othello, who 
now plainly saw that he was no better than a murderer, 
and that his wife (poor innocent lady) had been ever 
faithful to him; the extreme anguish of which discovery 
making life insupportable, he fell upon his sword, and 
throwing himself upon the body of his dear injured lady, 
expired. 

These rash acts raised much passion of horror and 
amazement in the by-standers, for Othello had borne a fair 
reputation, and till he was wrought upon by the arts of 
a villain, which his own noble nature never gave him leave 
to suspect, he was a loving and a doting husband. He 
had loved, not wisely, but too well; and his manly eyes 
(when he learned his mistake), though not used to weep 
on every small occasion, dropt tears as fast as the Arabian 
trees their gum. And when he was dead all his former 
merits and his valiant acts were remembered. Nothing 
now remained for his successor, but to put the utmost 
censure of the law in force against Iago, who was executed 
with strict tortures ; and to send word to the state of Venice 
of the lamentable death of their renowned general. 


PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE 
[By Mary Lamp] 


PERICLES, prince of Tyre, became a voluntary exile 
from his dominions, to avert the dreadful calamities which 
Antiochus, the wicked emperor of Greece, threatened to 
bring upon his subjects and city of Tyre, in revenge for 
a discovery which the prince had made of a shocking 
deed which the emperor had done in secret ; as commonly 
it proves dangerous to pry into the hidden crimes of great 
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ones. Leaving the government of his people in the hands 
of his able and honest minister, Hellicanus, Pericles set 
sail from Tyre, thinking to absent himself till the wrath 
of Antiochus, who was mighty, should be appeased. 

The first place which the prince directed his course to 
was Tharsus, and hearing that the city of Tharsus was 
at that time suffering under a severe famine, he took 
with him store of provisions for its relief. On his arrival 
he found the city reduced to the utmost distress; and, 
he coming like a messenger from heaven with his unhoped- 
for succour, Cleon, the governor of Tharsus, welcomed 
him with boundless thanks. Pericles had not been here 
many days, before letters came from his faithful minister, 
warning him that it was not safe for him to stay at Tharsus, 
for Antiochus knew of his abode, and by secret emissaries 
dispatched for that purpose sought his life. Upon receipt 
of these letters Pericles put out to sea again, amidst the 
blessings and prayers of a whole people who had been fed 
by his bounty. 

He had not sailed far, when his ship was overtaken by 
a dreadful storm, and every man on board perished except 
Pericles, who was cast by the sea-waves naked on an 
unknown shore, where he had not wandered long before 
he met with some poor fishermen, who invited him to 
their homes, giving him clothes and provisions. The 
fishermen told Pericles the name of their country was 
Pentapolis, and that their king was Symonides, commonly 
called the good Symonides, because of his peaceable reign 
and good government. From them he also learned that 
king Symonides had a fair young daughter, and that the 
following day was her birth-day, when a grand tournament 
was to be held at court, many princes and knights being 
come from all parts to try their skill in arms for the love 
of Thaisa, this fair princess. While the prince was listening 
to this account, and secretly lamenting the loss of his 
good armour, which disabled him from making one among 
these valiant knights, another fisherman brought in a 
complete suit of armour that he had taken out of the sea 
with his fishing-net, which proved to be the very armour 
he had lost. When Pericles beheld his own armour, he 
said, ‘ Thanks, Fortune; after all my crosses you give 
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me somewhat to repair myself. This armour was be- 
queathed to me by my dead father, for whose dear sake 
I have so loved it, that whithersoever I went I still have 
kept it by me, and the rough sea that parted it from me, 
having now become calm, hath given it back again, for 
which I thank it, for since I have my father’s gift again, 
I think my shipwreck no misfortune.’ 

The next day Pericles, clad in his brave father’s armour, 
repaired to the royal court of Symonides, where he per- 
formed wonders at the tournament, vanquishing with ease 
all the brave knights and valiant princes who contended 
with him in arms for the honour of Thaisa’s love. When 
brave warriors contended at court-tournaments for the 
love of king’s daughters, if one proved sole victor over all 
the rest, it was usual for the great lady for whose sake 
these deeds of valour were undertaken to bestow all her 
respect upon the conqueror, and Thaisa did not depart 
from this custom, for she presently dismissed all the princes 
and knights whom Pericles had vanquished, and distin- 
guished him by her especial favour and regard, crowning 
him with the wreath of victory, as king of that day’s 
happiness; and Pericles’ became a most passionate lover 
of this beauteous princess from the first moment he beheld 
her. 

The good Symonides so well approved of the valour and 
noble qualities of Pericles, who was indeed a most accom- 
plished gentleman, and well learned in all excellent arts, 
that though he knew not the rank of this royal stranger 
(for Pericles for fear of Antiochus gave out that he was 
a private gentleman of Tyre), yet did not Symonides 
disdain to accept of the valiant unknown for a son-in-law, 
when he perceived his daughter’s affections were firmly 
fixed upon him. 

Pericles had not been many months married to Thaisa, 
before he received intelligence that his enemy Antiochus 
was dead ; and that his subjects of Tyre, impatient of his 
long absence, threatened to revolt, and talked of placing 
Hellicanus upon his vacant throne. This news came from 
Hellicanus himself, who being a loyal subject to his royal 
master, would not accept of the high dignity offered him, 
but sent to let Pericles know their intentions, that he might 
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return home and resume his lawful right. It was matter of 
great surprise and joy toSymonides, tofind that his son-in-law 
(the obscure knight) was the renowned prince of Tyre ; yet 
again he regretted that he was not the private gentleman 
he supposed him to be, seeing that he must now part both 
with his admired son-in-law and his beloved daughter, 
whom he feared to trust to the perils of the sea, because 
Thaisa was with child; and Pericles himself wished her 
to remain with her father till after her confinement, but 
the poor lady so earnestly desired to go with her husband, 
that at last they consented, hoping she would reach Tyre 
before she was brought to bed. 

The sea was no friendly element to unhappy Pericles, 
for long before they reached Tyre another dreadful tempest 
arose, which so terrified Thaisa that she was taken ill, 
and in a short space of time her nurse Lychorida came to 
Pericles with a little child in her arms, to tell the prince 
the sad tidings that his wife died the moment her little 
babe was born. She held the babe towards its father, say- 
ing, ‘ Here is a thing too young for such a place. This 
is the child of your dead queen.’ No tongue can tell the 
dreadful sufferings of Pericles when he heard his wife was 
dead. As soon as he could speak, he said, ‘O you gods, 
why do you make us love your goodly gifts, and then 
snatch those gifts away?’ ‘ Patience, good sir,’ said 
Lychorida, ‘ here is all that is left alive of our dead queen, 
a little daughter, and for your child’s sake be more manly. 
Patience, good sir, even for the sake of this precious 
charge.’ Pericles took the new-born infant in his arms, 
and he said to the little babe, ‘ Now may your life be mild, 
for a more blusterous birth had never babe! May your 
condition be mild and gentle, for you have had the rudest 
welcome that ever prince’s child did meet with! May 
that which follows be happy, for you have had as chiding 
a nativity as fire, air, water, earth, and heaven, could 
make, to herald you from the womb! Even at the first, 
your loss’, meaning in the death of her mother, ‘is more 
than all the joys which you shall find upon this earth, to 
which you are come a new visitor, shall be able to recom- 
pence.’ 

The storm still continuing to rage furiously, and the 
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sailors having a superstition that while a dead body 
remained in the ship the storm would never cease, they 
came to Pericles to demand that his queen should be 
thrown overboard ; and they said, ‘ What courage, sir ? 
God save you!’ ‘Courage enough,’ said the sorrowing | 
prince: ‘I do not fear the storm; it has done to me its 
worst ; yet for the love of this poor infant, this fresh new 
sea-farer, I wish the storm was over.’ ‘Sir,’ said the 
the sailors, ‘ your queen must overboard. The sea works 
high, the wind is loud, and the storm will not abate till 
the ship be cleared of the dead.’ Though Pericles knew 
how weak and unfounded this superstition was, yet he 
patiently submitted, saying, ‘ As you think meet. Then 
she must overboard, most wretched queen!’ And now 
this unhappy prince went to take a last view of his dear 
wife, and as he looked on his Thaisa, he said, ‘ A terrible 
child-bed hast thou had, my dear; no light, no fire; 
the unfriendly elements forgot thee utterly, nor have 
I time to bring thee hallowed to thy grave, but must cast 
thee scarcely coffined into the sea, where for a monument 
upon thy bones the humming waters must overwhelm thy 
corpse, lying with simple shells. O Lychorida, bid Nestor 
bring me spices, ink, and paper, my casket and my jewels, 
and bid Nicandor bring me the satin coffin. Lay the babe 
upon the pillow, and go about this suddenly, Lychorida, 
while I say a priestly farewel to my Thaisa.’ 

They brought Pericles a large chest, in which (wrapt in 
a satin shroud) he placed his queen, and sweet-smelling spices 
he strewed over her, and beside her he placed rich jewels, 
and a written paper, telling who she was, and praying, if 
haply any one should find the chest which contained the 
body of his wife, they would give her burial : and then with 
his own hands he cast the chest into the sea. When the 
storm was over, Pericles ordered the sailors to make for 
Tharsus. ‘For’, said Pericles, ‘ the babe cannot hold out 
till we come to Tyre. At Tharsus I will leave it at careful 
nursing.’ 

After that tempestuous night when Thaisa was thrown 
into the sea, and while it was yet early morning, as Cerimon, 
a worthy gentleman of Ephesus, and a most skilful physician, 
was standing by the sea-side, his servants brought to him 
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a chest, which they said the sea-waves had thrown on the 
land. ‘I never saw,’ said one of them, ‘so huge a billow as 
cast it on our shore.’ Cerimon ordered the chest to be con- 
veyed to his own house, and when it was opened he beheld 
with wonder the body of a young and lovely lady ; and the 
sweet-smelling spices, and rich casket of jewels, made him 
conclude it was some great person who was thus strangely 
entombed ; searching further, he discovered a paper from 
which he learned that the corpse which lay as dead before 
him had been a queen, and wife to Pericles, prince of Tyre ; 
and much admiring at the strangeness of that accident, 
and more pitying the husband who had lost this sweet lady, 
he said, ‘If you are living, Pericles, you have a heart that 
even cracks with woe.’ Then observing attentively Thaisa’s 
face, he saw how fresh and unlike death her looks were ; 
and he said, ‘ They were too hasty that threw you into the 
sea:’ for he did not believe her to be dead. He ordered 
a fire to be made, and proper cordials to be brought, and 
soft music to be played, which might help to calm her 
amazed spirits if she should revive ; and he said to those 
who crowded round her, wondering at what they saw, 
‘I pray you, gentlemen, give her air; this queen will live ; 
she has not been entranced above five hours; and see, she 
begins to blow into life again; she is alive; behold, her 
eyelids move ; this fair creature will live to make us weep 
to hear her fate.’ Thaisa had never died, but after the birth 
of her little baby had fallen into a deep swoon, which made 
all that saw her conclude her to be dead ; and now by the 
care of this kind gentleman she once more revived to light 
and life; and opening her eyes, she said, ‘Where am I ? 
Where is my lord ? What world is this ?’ By gentle degrees 
Cerimon let her understand what had befallen her; and 
when he thought she was enough recovered to bear the 
sight, he shewed her the paper written by her husband, and 
the jewels ; and she looked on the paper, and said, * It is my 
lord’s writing. That I was shipped at sea, I well remember, 
but whether there delivered of my babe, by the holy gods 
I cannot rightly say; but since my wedded lord I never 
shall see again, [ will put on a vestal livery, and never more 
have joy.’ ‘Madam,’ said Cerimon, ‘if you purpose as you 
speak, the temple of Diana is not far distant from hence, 
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there you may abide as a vestal. Moreover, if you please, 
a niece of mine shall there attend you.’ This proposal was 
accepted with thanks by Thaisa ; and when she was per- 
fectly recovered, Cerimon placed her in the temple of Diana, 
where she became a vestal or priestess of that goddess, and 
passed her days in sorrowing for her husband’s supposed 
loss, and in the most devout exercises of those times. 

Pericles carried his young daughter (whom he named 
Marina, because she was born at sea) to Tharsus, intending 
to leave her with Cleon, the governor of that city, and his 
wife Dionysia, thinking, for the good he had done to them at 
the time of their famine, they would be kind to his little 
motherless daughter. When Cleon saw prince Pericles, 
and heard of the great loss which had befallen him, he said, 
‘O your sweet queen, that it had pleased heaven you could 
have brought her hither to have blessed my eyes with the 
sight of her!’ Pericles replied, ‘We must obey the powers 
above us. Should I rage and roar as the sea does in which 
my Thaisa lies, yet the end must be as it is. My gentle 
babe, Marina here, I must charge your charity with her. I . 
leave her the infant of your care, beseeching you to give 
her princely training.’ And then turning to Cleon’s wife, 
Dionysia, he said, ‘Good madam, make me blessed in your 
care in bringing up my child:’ and she answered, ‘I have 
a child myself who shall not be more dear to my respect than 
yours, my lord ;’ and Cleon made the like promise, saying, 
‘Your noble services, prince Pericles, in feeding my whole 
people with your corn (for which in their prayers they daily 
remember you) must in your child be thought on. If I 
should neglect your child, my whole people that were by 
you relieved would force me to my duty; but if to that 
I need a spur, the gods revenge it on me and mine to the 
end of generation.’ Pericles being thus assured that his 
child would be carefully attended to, left her to the pro- 
tection of Cleon and his wife Dionysia, and with her he left 
the nurse Lychorida. When he went away, the little 
Marina knew not her loss, but Lychorida wept sadly at 
parting with her royal master. ‘O, no tears, Iiychorida,’ 
said Pericles; ‘no tears; look to your little mistress, on 
whose grace you may depend hereafter.’ 

Pericles arrived in safety at Tyre, and was once more 
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settled in the quiet possession of his throne, while his 
woeful queen, whom he thought dead, remained at Ephesus. 
Her little babe Marina, whom this hapless mother had 
never seen, was brought up by Cleon in a manner suitable 
to her high birth. He gave her the most careful education, 
so that by the time Marina attained the age of fourteen 
years, the most deeply-learned men were not more studied 
in the learning of those times than was Marina. She sung 
like one immortal, and danced as goddess-like, and with 
her needle she was so skilful that she seemed to compose 
nature’s own Shapes, in birds, fruits, or flowers, the natural 
» roses being scarcely more like to each other than they were 
to Marina’s silken flowers. But when she had gained from 
education all these graces, which made her the general 
wonder, Dionysia, the wife of Cleon, became her mortal 
enemy from jealousy, by reason that her own daughter, 
from the slowness of her mind, was not able to attain to 
that perfection wherein Marina excelled: and finding that 
all praise was bestowed on Marina, whilst her daughter, who 
was of the same age and had been educated with the same 
care as Marina, though not with the same success, was in 
comparison disregarded, she formed a project to remove 
Marina out of the way, vainly imagining that her untoward 
daughter would be more respected when Marina was no 
more seen. To encompass this she employed a man to 
murder Marina, and she well timed her wicked design, when 
Lychorida, the faithful nurse, had just died. Dionysia 
was discoursing with the man she had commanded to com- 
mit this murder, when the young Marina was weeping over 
the dead Lychorida. Leoline, the man she employed to 
do this bad deed, though he was a very wicked man, could 
hardly be persuaded to undertake it, so had Marina won all 
hearts to love her. He said, ‘She is a goodly creature !’ 
‘The fitter then the gods should have her,’ replied her 
merciless enemy: ‘here she comes weeping for the 
death of her nurse Lychorida: are you resolved to obey 
me?’ Leoline, fearing to disobey her, replied, ‘I am 
resolved.’ And so, in that one short sentence, was the 
matchless Marina doomed to an untimely death. She 
now approached, with a basket of flowers in her hand, 
which she said she would daily strew over the grave of good 
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Lychorida. The purple violet and the marigold should as 
a carpet hang upon her grave, while summer days did last. 
‘Alas, for me!’ she said, ‘poor unhappy maid, born in 
a tempest, when my mother died. This world to me is like 
a lasting storm, hurrying me from my friends.’ ‘ How now, 
Marina,’ said the dissembling Dionysia, ‘do you weep 
alone ? How does it chance my daughter is not with you ? 
Do not sorrow for Lychorida, you have a nurse in me. 
Your beauty is quite changed with this unprofitable woe. 
Come, give me your flowers, the sea-air will spoil them ; and 
walk with Leoline: the air is fine, and will enliven you. 
Come, Leoline, take her by the arm, and walk with her.’ - 
‘No, madam,’ said Marina, ‘I pray you let me not deprive 
you of your servant :’ for Leoline was one of Dionysia’s 
attendants. ‘Come, come,’ said this artful woman, who 
wished for a pretence to leave her alone with Leoline, 
‘I love the prince, your father, and I love you. We every 
day expect your father here; and when he comes, and 
finds you so changed by grief from the paragon of beauty 
we reported you, he will think we have taken no care of 
you. Go, I pray you, walk, and be cheerful once again. 
Be careful of that excellent complexion, which stole the 
hearts of old and young.’ Marina, being thus importuned, 
said, ‘ Well, I will go, but yet I have no desire to it.’ As 
Dionysia walked away, she said to Leoline, ‘ Remember 
what I have said !’—shocking words, for their meaning was 
that he should remember to kill Marina. 

Marina looked towards the sea, her birthplace, and 
said, ‘Is the wind westerly that blows?’ ‘ South-west,’ 
replied Leoline. ‘When I was born the wind was north,’ 
said she: and then the storm and tempest, and all her 
father’s sorrows, and her mother’s death, came full into her 
mind ; and she said, ‘ My father, as Lychorida told me, did 
never fear, but cried, Courage, good seamen, to the sailors, 
galling his princely hands with the ropes, and, clasping to 
the mast, he endured a sea that almost split the deck.’ 
“When was this?’ said Leoline. ‘When I was born’, 
replied Marina : ‘ never were waves nor wind more violent.’ 
And then she described the storm, the action of the sailors, 
the boatswain’s whistle, and the loud call of the master, 
‘Which’, said she, ‘trebled the confusion of the ship.’ 
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Lychorida had so often recounted to Marina the story of 
her hapless birth, that these things seemed ever present to 
her imagination. But here Leoline interrupted her with 
desiring her to say her prayers. ‘What mean you ?’ said 
Marina, who began to fear, she knew not why. ‘If you 
require a little space for prayer, I grant it,’ said Leoline ; 
‘but be not tedious, the gods are quick of ear, and I am 
sworn to do my work in haste.’ ‘ Will you kill me ?’ said 
Marina: ‘alas! why?’ ‘To satisfy my lady,’ replied 
Leoline. ‘Why would she have me killed ?’ said Marina : 
‘now, as I can remember, I never hurt her in all my life. 
I never spake bad word, nor did any ill turn to any living 
creature. Believe me now, I never killed a mouse, nor hurt 
a fly. I trod upon a worm once against my will, but I 
wept forit. How have I offended ?’ The murderer replied, 
‘My commission is not to reason on the deed, but do it.’ 
And he was just going to kill her, when certain pirates 
happened to land at that very moment, who seeing Marina, 
bore her off as a prize to their ship. . 

The pirate who had made Marina his prize carried her to 
Metaline, and sold her for a slave, where, though in that 
humble condition, Marina soon became known throughout 
the whole city of Metaline for her beauty and her virtues ; 
and the person to whom she was sold became rich by the 
money she earned for him. She taught music, dancing, 
and fine needle works, and the money she got by her 
scholars she gave to her master and mistress ; and the fame 
of her learning and her great industry came to the know- 
ledge of Lysimachus, a young nobleman who was the 
governor of Metaline, and Lysimachus went himself to the 
house where Marina dwelt, to see this paragon of excellence, 
whom all the city praised so highly. Her conversation 
delighted Lysimachus beyond measure, for though he had 
heard much of this admired maiden, he did not expect to 
find her so sensible a lady, so virtuous, and so good, as he 
perceived Marina to be; and he left her, saying, he hoped 
she would persevere in her industrious and virtuous course, 
and that if ever she heard from him again it should be for 
her good. Lysimachus thought Marina such a miracle for 
sense, fine breeding, and excellent qualities, as well as for 
beauty and all outward graces, that he wished to marry 
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her, and notwithstanding her humble situation, he hoped 
to find that her birth was noble ; but ever when they asked 
her parentage, she would sit still and weep. 

Meantime, at Tharsus, Leoline, fearing the anger of 
Dionysia, told her he had killed Marina ; and that wicked 
woman gave out that she was dead, and made a pretended 
funeral for her, and erected a stately monument; and 
shortly after Pericles, accompanied by his loyal minister 
Hellicanus, made a voyage from Tyre to Tharsus, on purpose 
to see his daughter, intending to take her home with him ; 
and, he never having beheld her since he left her an infant 
in the care of Cleon and his wife, how did this good prince 
rejoice at the thoughts of seeing this dear child of his buried 
queen! but when they told him Marina was dead, and 
shewed the monument they had erected for her, great was 
the misery this most wretched father endured, and not 
being able to bear the sight of that country where his last 
hope and only memory of his dear Thaisa was entombed, 
he took ship, and hastily departed from Tharsus. From 
the day he entered the ship a dull and heavy melancholy 
seized him. He never spoke, and seemed totally insensible 
to every thing around him. 

Sailing from Tharsus to Tyre, the ship in its course passed 
by Metaline, where Marina dwelt; the governor of which 
place, Lysimachus, observing this royal vessel from the 
shore, and desirous of knowing who was on board, went in 
a barge to the side of the ship to satisfy his curiosity. 
Hellicanus received him very courteously, and told him that 
the ship came from Tyre, and that they were conducting 
thither Pericles, their prince ; ‘ A man, sir,’ said Hellicanus, 
‘who has not spoken to any one these three months, nor 
taken any sustenance, but just to prolong his grief; it would 
be tedious to repeat the whole ground of his distemper, but 
the main springs from the loss of a beloved daughter and a 
wife.’ Lysimachus begged to see this afflicted prince, and 
when he beheld Pericles, he saw he had been once a goodly 
person, and he said to him, ‘Sir king, all hail, the gods 
preserve you, hail, royal sir!’ But in vain Lysimachus 
spoke to him ; Pericles made no answer, nor did he appear 
to perceive any stranger approached. And then Lysimachus 
bethought him of the peerless maid Marina, that haply with 
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her sweet tongue she might win some answer from the silent 
prince: and with the consent of Hellicanus he sent for 
Marina, and when she entered the ship in which her own 
father sat motionless with grief, they welcomed her on 
board as if they had known she was their princess ; and they 
cried, ‘She is a gallant lady.’ Lysimachus was well 
pleased to hear their commendations, and he said, ‘ She is 
such an one that were I well assured she came of noble birth, 
I would wish no better choice, and think me rarely blest in 
a wife.’ And then he addressed her in courtly terms, as if 
the lowly-seeming maid had been the high-born lady he 
wished to find her, calling her Fair and beautiful Marina, 
telling her a great prince on board that ship had fallen into 
a sad and mournful silence ; and, as if Marina had the power 
of conferring health and felicity, he begged she would 
undertake to cure the royal stranger of his melancholy. 

‘Sir,’ said Marina,’ I will use my utmost skill in his 
recovery, provided none but I and my maid be suffered to 
come near him.’ 

She, who at Metaline had so carefully concealed her birth, 
ashamed to tell that one of royal ancestry was now a slave, 
first began to speak to Pericles of the wayward changes in 
her own-fate, telling him from what a high estate herself 
had fallen. As if she had known it was her royal father she 
stood before, all the words she spoke were of her own sorrows; 
but her reason for so doing was, that she knew nothing more 
wins the attention of the unfortunate than the recital of 
some sad calamity to match their own. The sound of her 
sweet voice aroused the drooping prince ; he lifted up his 
eyes, which had been so long fixed and motionless; and 
Marina, who was the perfect image of her mother, presented 
to his amazed sight the features of his dead queen. The 
long-silent prince was once more heard to speak. ‘My 
dearest wife,’ said the awakened Pericles, ‘ was like this 
maid, and such a one might my daughter have been. My 
queen’s square brows, her stature to an inch, as wand-like 
straight, as silver-voiced, her eyes as jewel-like. Where 
do you live, young maid? Report your parentage. I think 
you said you had been tossed from wrong to injury, and 
that you thought your griefs would equal mine, if both were 
opened.’ ‘Some such thing I said,’ replied Marina, ‘ and 
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said no more than what my thoughts did warrant me as 
likely.’ ‘Tell me your story,’ answered Pericles ; ‘if I find 
you have known the thousandth part of my endurance, you 
have borne your sorrows like a man, and I have suffered 
like a girl; yet you do look like Patience gazing on kings’ 
graves, and smiling Extremity out of act. Tell me your 
name, my most kind virgin ? Recount your story, I beseech 
you. Come, sit by me.’ How was Pericles surprised when 
she said her name was Marina, for he knew it was no usual 
name, but had been invented by himself for his own child 
to signify sea-born : ‘O, I am mocked,’ said he, “and you 
are sent hither by some incensed god to make the world 
laugh at me.’ ‘ Patience, good sir,’ said Marina, ‘ or I must 
cease here.’ ‘ Nay,’ said Pericles, ‘I will be patient ; you 
little know how you do startle me, to call yourself Marina.’ 
‘The name,’ she replied, ‘ was given me by one that had 
some power, my father, and a king.’ ‘How, a king’s 
daughter !’ said Pericles, ‘and called Marina! But are you 
flesh and blood? Are you no fairy ? Speak on; where 
were you born? and wherefore called Marina?’ She 
replied, ‘I was called Marina, because I was born at 
sea. My mother was the daughter-of a king ; she died the 
minute I was born, as my good nurse Lychorida has often 
told me weeping. The king my father left me at Tharsus, 
till the cruel wife of Cleon sought to murder me. A crew 
of pirates came and rescued me, and brought me here to 
Metaline. But, good sir, why do you weep? It may be, 
you think me an impostor. But, indeed, sir, I am the 
daughter to king Pericles, if good king Pericles be living.’ 
Then Pericles, terrified as it seemed at his own sudden joy, 
and doubtful if this could be real, loudly called for his 
attendants, who rejoiced at the sound of their beloved 
king’s voice; and he said to Hellicanus, ‘O Hellicanus, 
strike me, give me a gash, put me to present pain, lest this 
great sea of joys rushing upon me overbear the shores of 
my mortality. O, come hither, thou that wast born at sea, 
buried at Tharsus, and found at sea again. O Hellicanus, 
down on your knees, thank the holy gods! This is Marina, 
Now blessings on thee, my child! Give me fresh garments, 
mine own Hellicanus! She is not dead at Tharsus, as she 
should have been by the savage Dionysia. She shall tell you 
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all, when you shall kneel to her, and call her your very 
princess. Whois this ?’ (observing Lysimachus for the first 
time). ‘ Sir,’ said Hellicanus, ‘ it is the governor of Metaline, 
who, hearing of your melancholy, came to see you.’ ‘I em- 
brace you, sir,’ said Pericles. ‘Give me my robes! I am 
well with beholding O heaven bless my girl! But hark! 
what music is that ? —for now, either sent by some kind 
god, or by his own delighted fancy deceived, he seemed to 
hear soft music. ‘ My lord, I hear none,’ replied Hellicanus. 
‘None,’ said Pericles ; ‘ why it is the music of the spheres.’ 
As there was no music to be heard, Lysimachus concluded 
that the sudden joy had unsettled the prince’s under- 
standing ; and he said, ‘ It is not good to cross him ; let 
him have his way:’ and then they told him they heard 
the music ; and he now complaining of a drowsy slumber 
coming over him, Lysimachus persuaded him to rest on 
a couch, and placing a pillow under his head, he, quite over- 
powered with excess of joy, sunk into a sound sleep, and 
Marina watched in silence by the couch of her sleeping 
parent. 

While he slept, Pericles dreamed a dream which made 
him resolve to go to Ephesus. His dream was, that Diana, 
the Goddess of the Ephesians, appeared to him, and com- 
manded him to go to her temple at Ephesus, and there 
before her altar to declare the story of his life and misfor- 
tune ; and by her silver bow she swore, that if he performed 
her injunction, he should meet with some rare felicity. 
When he awoke, being miraculously refreshed, he told his 
dream, and that his resolution was to obey the bidding of 
the Goddess. 

Then Lysimachus invited Pericles to come on shore, and 
refresh himself with such entertainment as he should find at 
Metaline, which courteous offer Pericles accepting, agreed 
to tarry with him for the space of a day or two. During 
which time we may well suppose what feastings, what 
rejoicings, what costly shews and entertainments the 
governor made in Metaline, to greet the royal father of his 
dear Marina, whom in her obscure fortunes he had so 
respected. Nor did Pericles frown upon Lysimachus’s suit, 
when he understood howhe had honoured his child in the days 
of her low estate, and that Marina shewed herself not averse 
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to his proposals ; only he made it a condition, before he 
gave his consent, that they should visit with him the shrine 
of the Ephesian Diana: to whose temple they, shortly 
after, all three undertook a voyage; and, the goddess 
herself filling their sails with prosperous winds, after a few 
weeks they arrived in safety at Ephesus. 

There was standing near the altar of the goddess, when 
Pericles with his train entered the temple, the good Cerimon 
(now grown very aged) who had restored Thaisa, the wife 
of Pericles, to life; and Thaisa, now a priestess of the 
temple, was standing before the altar ; and though the many 
years he had passed in sorrow for her loss had much altered 
Pericles, Thaisa thought she knew her husband’s features, 
and when he approached the altar and began to speak, she 
remembered his voice, and listened to his words with wonder 
and a joyful amazement. And these were the words that 
Pericles spoke before the altar: ‘ Hail, Diana! to perform 
thy just commands, I here confess myself the prince of 
Tyre, who, frighted from my country, at Pentapolis wedded 
the fair Thaisa: she died at sea in childbed, but brought 
forth a maid-child called Marina. The maid at Tharsus was 
nursed with Dionysia, who at fourteen years thought to 
kill her; but her better stars brought her to Metaline, by 
whose shores as I sailed, her good fortunes brought this 
child on board, where by her most clear remembrance she 
made herself known to be my daughter.’ 

Thaisa, unable to bear the transports which his words 
had raised in her, cried out, ‘You are, you are, O royal 
Pericles ’ and fainted. ‘What means this woman ?’ 
said Pericles: ‘she dies; help, gentlemen!’ ‘Sir,’ 
said Cerimon, ‘if you have told Diana’s altar true, this is 
your wife.’ ‘Reverend gentleman, no;’ said Pericles : 
‘I threw her overboad with these very arms.’ Cerimon 
then recounted how, early one tempestuous morning, 
this lady was thrown upon the Ephesian shore; how, 
opening the coffin, he found therein rich jewels, and a 
paper; how, happily, he recovered her, and placed her 
here in Diana’s temple. And now, Thaisa being restored 
from her swoon, said, ‘O my lord, are you not Pericles ? 
Like him you speak, like him you are. Did you not 
name a tempest, a birth and death?’ He, astonished, 
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said, ‘The voice of dead Thaisa!’ ‘That Thaisa am I,’ 
she replied, ‘supposed dead and drowned. ‘O true Diana!’ 
exclaimed Pericles, in a passion of devout astonishment. 
* And now,’ said Thaisa, ‘I know you better. Such a ring 
as I see on your finger did the king my father give you, 
when we with tears parted from him at Pentapolis.’ 
‘Enough, you gods !’ cried Pericles, ‘ your present kindness 
makes my past miseries sport. O come, Thaisa, be buried 
a second time within these arms.’ 

And Marina said, ‘My heart leaps to be gone into my 
mother’s bosom.’ Then did Pericles shew his daughter 
to her mother, saying, ‘Look who kneels here, flesh of 
thy flesh, thy burthen at sea, and called Marina, because 
she was yielded there.’ ‘ Blest and my own!’ said Thaisa : 
and while she hung in rapturous joy over her child, Pericles 
knelt before the altar, saying, ‘Pure Diana, bless thee 
for thy vision. For this, I will offer oblations nightly to 
thee.’ And then and there did Pericles, with the consent 
of Thaisa, solemnly affiance their daughter, the virtuous 
Marina, to the well-deserving Lysimachus in marriage. 

Thus have we seen in Pericles, his queen, and daughter, 
a famous example of virtue assailed by calamity (through 
the sufferance of Heaven to teach patience and constancy 
to men), under the same guidance becoming finally success- 
ful and triumphing over chance and change. In Hellicanus 
we have beheld a notable pattern of truth, of faith, and 
loyalty, who, when he might have succeeded to a throne, 
chose rather to recall the rightful owner to his possession, 
than to become great by another’s wrong. In the worthy 
Cerimon, who restored Thaisa to life, we are instructed 
how goodness directed by knowledge, in bestowing benefits 
upon mankind, approaches to the nature of the gods. It 
only remains to be told, that Dionysia, the wicked wife of 
Cleon, met with an end proportionable to her deserts ; 
the inhabitants of Tharsus, when her cruel attempt upon 
Marina was known, rising in a body to revenge the daughter 
of their benefactor, and setting fire to the palace of Cleon, 
burnt both him and her, and their whole household: the 
gods seeming well pleased, that so foul a murder, though 
but intentional, and never carried into act, should be 
punished in a way befitting its enormity. 
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THE. ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES 


[Composed 1807. Published probably in the spring or early summer 
of 1808. Second edition 1819. Text of 1819.] 


PREFACE 


Tuis work is designed as a supplement to the Adventures 
of Telemachus. It treats of the conduct and sufferings 
of Ulysses, the father of Telemachus. The picture which 
it exhibits is that of a brave man struggling with adversity ; 
by a wise use of events, and with an inimitable presence 
of mind under difficulties, forcing out a way for himself 
through the severest trials to which human life can be ex- 
posed ; with enemies natural and preternatural surrounding 
him on all sides. The agents in this tale, besides men and 
women, are giants, enchanters, sirens: things which 
denote external force or internal temptations, the twofold 
danger which a wise fortitude must expect to encounter 
in its course through this world. The fictions contained 
in it will be found to comprehend some of the most admired 
inventions of Grecian mythology. 

The ground-work of the story is as old as the Odyssey, 
but the moral and the colouring are comparatively modern. 
By avoiding the prolixity which marks the speeches and 
the descriptions in Homer, I have gained a rapidity to 
the narration, which I hope will make it more attractive 
and give it more the air of a romance to young readers, 
though I am sensible that by the curtailment I have 
sacrificed in many places the manners to the passion, the 
subordinate characteristics to the essential interest of 
the story. The attempt is not to be considered as seeking 
a comparison with any of the direct translations of the 
Odyssey, either in prose or verse, though if I were to state 
the obligations which I have had to one obsolete version,* 
I should run the hazard of depriving myself of the very 


® The translation of Homer by Chapman in the reign of James I. 
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slender degree of reputation which I could hope to acquire 
from a trifle like the present undertaking. 


CHAPTER J 


The Cicons.—The fruit of the lotos tree.—Polyphemus and 
the Cyclops.—The kingdom of the winds, and god Afolus’s 
fatal present.—The Lestrygonian man-eaters. 


Tus history tells of the wanderings of Ulysses and his 
followers in their return from Troy, after the destruction 
of that famous city of Asia by the Grecians. He was 
inflamed with a desire of seeing again, after a ten years 
absence, his wife and native country Ithaca. He was 
king of a barren spot, and a poor country, in comparison 
of the fruitful plains of Asia which he was leaving, or 
the wealthy kingdoms which he touched upon in his 
return ; yet wherever he came, he could never see a soil 
which appeared in his eyes half so sweet or desirable as 
his country earth. This made him refuse the offers of 
the goddess Calypso to stay with her, and partake of her 
immortality, in the delightful island; and this gave him 
strength to break from the enchantments of Circe, the 
daughter of the Sun. 

From Troy ill winds cast Ulysses and his fleet upon 
the coast of the Cicons, a people hostile to the Grecians. 
Landing his forces, he laid siege to their chief city Ismarus, 
which he took, and with it much spoil, and slew many 
people. But success proved fatal to him; for his soldiers, 
elated with the spoil, and the good store of provisions which 
they found in that place, fell to eating and drinking, 
forgetful of their safety, till the Cicons, who inhabited the 
coast, had time to assemble their friends and allies from 
the interior, who mustering in prodigious force, set upon 
the Grecians, while they negligently revelled and feasted, 
and slew many of them, and recovered the spoil. They, 
dispirited and thinned in their numbers, with difficulty 
made their retreat good to the ships. 

Thence they set sail, sad at heart, yet something cheered 
that with such fearful odds against them they had not all 
been utterly destroyed. A dreadful tempest ensued, which 
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for two nights and two days tossed them about, but the 
third day the weather cleared, and they had hopes of 
a favourable gale to carry them to Ithaca; but as they 
doubled the Cape of Malea, suddenly a north wind arising, 
drove them back as far as Cythera. After that, for the 
space of nine days, contrary winds continued to drive them 
in an opposite direction to the point to which they were 
bound, and the tenth day they put in at a shore where a 
race of men dwell that are sustained by the fruit of the lotos 
tree. Here Ulysses sent some of his men to land for fresh 
water, who were met by certain of the inhabitants, that 
gave them some of their country food to eat; not with 
any ill intention towards them, though in the event it 
proved pernicious ; for, having eaten of this fruit, so pleasant 
it proved to their appetite, that they in a minute quite 
forgot all thoughts of home, or of their countrymen, or 
of ever returning back to the ships to give an account 
of what sort of inhabitants dwelt there, but they would 
needs stay and live there among them, and eat of that 
precious food for ever; and when Ulysses sent other of 
his men to look for them, and to bring them back by force, 
they strove, and wept, and would not leave their food for 
heaven itself, so much the pleasure of that enchanting fruit 
had bewitched them. But Ulysses caused them to be 
bound hand and foot, and cast under the hatches; and 
set sail with all possible speed from that baneful coast, 
lest others after them might taste the lotos, which had 
such strange qualities to make men forget their native 
country, and the thoughts of home. 

Coasting on all that night by unknown and out of the 
way shores, they came by day-break to the land where the 
Cyclops dwell, a sort of giant shepherds that neither sow 
nor plough, but the earth untilled produces for them rich 
wheat and barley and grapes, yet they have neither bread 
nor wine, nor know the arts of cultivation, nor care to 
know them: for they live each man to himself, without 
laws or government, or any thing like a state or kingdom, 
but their dwellings are in caves, on the steep heads of 
mountains, every man’s household governed by his own 
caprice, or not governed at all, their wives and children 
as lawless as themselves, none caring for others, but each 
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doing as he or she thinks good. Ships or boats they have 
none, nor artificers to make them, no trade or commerce, or 
wish to visit other shores ; yet they have convenient places 
for harbours and for shipping. Here Ulysses with a 
chosen party of twelve followers landed, to explore what 
sort of men dwelt there, whether hospitable and friendly 
to strangers, or altogether wild and savage, for as yet no 
dwellers appeared in sight. 

The first sign of habitation which they came to was 
a giant’s cave rudely fashioned, but of a size which betokened 
the vast proportions of its owner, the pillars which supported 
it being the bodies of huge oaks or pines, in the natural 
state of the tree, and all about showed more marks of 
strength than skill in whoever built it. Ulysses, entering 
in, admired the savage contrivances and artless structure 
of the place, and longed to see the tenant of so outlandish 
a mansion; but well conjecturing that gifts would have 
more avail in exacting courtesy, than strength could succeed 
in forcing it, from such a one as he expected to find the 
inhabitant, he resolved to flatter his hospitality with 
a present of Greek wine, of which he had store in twelve great 
vessels ; so strong that no one ever drank it without an 
infusion of twenty parts of water to one of wine, yet the 
fragrance of it even then so delicious, that it would have 
vexed a man who smelled it to abstain from tasting it ; 
but whoever tasted it, it was able to raise his courage to 
the height of heroic deeds. Taking with them a goat-skin 
flaggon full of this precious liquor, they ventured into the 
recesses of the cave. Here they pleased themselves 
a whole day with beholding the giant’s kitchen, where the 
flesh of sheep and goats lay strewed, his dairy where goat- 
milk stood ranged in troughs and pails, his pens where 
he kept his live animals; but those he had driven forth 
to pasture with him when he went out in the morning. 
While they were feasting their eyes with a sight of these 
curiosities, their ears were suddenly deafened with a noise 
like the falling of a house. It was the owner of the cave 
who had been abroad all day feeding his flock, as his custom 
was, in the mountains, and now drove them home in the 
evening from pasture. He threw down a pile of firewood, 
which he had been gathering against supper-time, before 
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the mouth of the cave, which occasioned the crash they 
heard. The Grecians hid themselves in the remote parts 
of the cave, at sight of the uncouth monster. It was 
Polyphemus, the largest and savagest of the Cyclops, who 
boasted himself to be the son of Neptune. He looked 
more like a mountain crag than a man, and to his brutal 
body he had a brutish mind answerable. He drove his 
flock, all that gave milk, to the interior of the cave, but 
left the rams and the he-goats without. Then taking up 
a stone so massy that twenty oxen could not have drawn 
it, he placed it at the mouth of the cave, to defend the 
entrance, and sat him down to milk his ewes and his goats ; 
which done, he lastly kindled a fire, and throwing his 
great eye round the cave (for the Cyclops have no more than 
one eye, and that placed in the midst of their forehead), 
by the glimmering light he discerned some of Ulysses’s 
men. 

‘Ho! guests, what are you? merchants or wandering 
thieves ?’” he bellowed out in a voice which took from 
them all power of reply, it was so astounding. 

Only Ulysses summoned resolution to answer, that they 
came neither for plunder nor traffick, but were Grecians 
who had lost their way, returning from Troy; which 
famous city, under the conduct of Agamemnon, the 
renowned son of Atreus, they had sacked, and laid level 
with the ground. Yet now they prostrated themselves 
humbly before his feet, whom they acknowledged to be 
mightier than they, and besought him that he would 
bestow the rites of hospitality upon them, for that Jove 
was the avenger of wrongs done to strangers, and would 
fiercely resent any injury which they might suffer. 

‘Fool,’ said the Cyclop, ‘to come so far to preach to 
me the fear of the gods. We Cyclops care not for your 
Jove, whom you fable to be nursed by a goat, nor any of 
your blessed ones. We are stronger than they, and dare 
bid open battle to Jove himself, though you and all your 
fellows of the earth join with him.’ And he bade them tell 
him where their ship was, in which they came, and whether 
they had any companions. But Ulysses, with a wise 
caution made answer, that they had no ship or companions, 
but were unfortunate men whom the sea, splitting their 
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ship in pieces, had dashed upon his coast, and they alone 
had escaped. He replied nothing, but gripping two of 
the nearest of them, as if they had been no more than 
children, he dashed their brains out against the earth, 
and (shocking to relate) tore in pieces their limbs, and 
devoured them, yet warm and trembling, making a lion’s 
meal of them, lapping the blood: for the Cyclops are 
man-eaters, and esteem human flesh to be a delicacy far 
above goat’s or kid’s; though by reason of their abhorred 
customs few men approach their coast except some 
stragglers, or now and then a ship-wrecked mariner. 
At a sight so horrid Ulysses and his men were like dis- 
tracted people. He, when he had made an end of his 
wicked supper, drained a draught of goat’s milk down 
his prodigious throat, and lay down and slept among his 
goats. Then Ulysses drew his sword, and half resolved 
to thrust it with all his might in at the bosom of the sleeping 
monster ; but wiser thoughts restrained him, else they 
had there without help all perished, for none but Poly- 
phemus himself could have removed that mass of stone 
which he had placed to guard the entrance. So they were 
constrained to abide all that night in fear. 

When day came the Cyclop awoke, and kindling a fire, 
made his breakfast of two other of his unfortunate prisoners, 
then milked his goats as he was accustomed, and pushing 
aside the vast stone, and shutting it again when he had 
done, upon the prisoners, with as much ease as a man opens 
and shuts a quiver’s lid, he let out his flock, and drove 
them before him with whistlings (as sharp as windsin storms) 
to the mountains. 

Then Ulysses, of whose strength or cunning the Cyclop 
seems to have had as little heed as of an infant’s, being left 
alone, with the remnant of his men which the Cyclop had 
not devoured, gave manifest proof how far manly wisdom 
excels brutish force. He chose a stake from among the 
wood which the Cyclop had piled up for firing, in length and 
thickness like a mast, which he sharpened and hardened 
in the fire, and selected four men, and instructed them 
what they should do with this stake, and made them perfect 
in their parts. 

When the evening was come, the Cyclop drove home his 
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sheep; and as fortune directed it, either of purpose, or 
that his memory was overruled by the gods to his hurt (as 
in the issue it proved), he drove the males of his flock, 
contrary to his custom, along with the dams into the pens. 
Then shutting-to the stone of the cave, he fell to his horrible 
supper. When he had dispatched two more of the Grecians, 
Ulysses waxed bold with the contemplation of his project, 
- and took a bowl of Greek wine, and merrily dared the 
Cyclop to drink. 

‘Cyclop,’ he said, ‘ take a bowl of wine from the hand 
of your guest : it may serve to digest the man’s flesh that 
you have eaten, and shew what drink our ship held before 
it went down. All I ask in recompence, if you find it good, 
is to be dismissed in a whole skin. Truly you must look 
to have few visitors, if you observe this new custom of 
eating your guests.’ 

The brute took and drank, and vehemently enjoyed the 
taste of wine, which was new to him, and swilled again 
at the flaggon, and entreated for more, and prayed Ulysses 
to tell him his name, that he might bestow a gift upon the 
man who had given him such brave liquor. The Cyclops 
(he said) had grapes, but this rich juice (he swore) was simply 
divine. Again Ulysses plied him with the wine, and the 
fool drank it as fast as he poured it out, and again he asked 
the name of his benefactor, which Ulysses cunningly dis- 
sembling, said, ‘My name is Noman: my kindred and 
friends in my own country call me Noman.’ ‘ Then,’ said 
the Cyclop, * this is the kindness I will show thee, Noman : 
I will eat thee last of all thy friends.’ He had scarce 
expressed his savage kindness, when the fumes of the strong 
wine overcame him, and he reeled down upon the floor and 
sank into a dead sleep. 

Ulysses watched his time, while the monster lay insensible, 
and heartening up his men, they placed the sharp end of 
the stake in the fire till it was heated red-hot, and some god 
gave them a courage beyond that which they were used to 
have, and the four men with difficulty bored the sharp end 
of the huge stake, which they had heated red-hot, right 
into the eye of the drunken cannibal, and Ulysses helped 
to thrust it in with all his might, still further and further, 
with effort, as men bore with an auger, till the scalded blood 
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gushed out, and the eye-ball smoked, and the strings of the 
eye cracked, as the burning rafter broke in it, and the eye 
hissed, as hot iron hisses when it is plunged into water. 

He waking, roared with the pain so loud that all the 
cavern broke into claps like thunder. They fled, and 
dispersed into corners. He plucked the burning stake from 
his eye, and hurled the wood madly about the cave. Then 
he cried out with a mighty voice for his brethren the Cyclops, 
that dwelt hard by in caverns upon hills; they hearing 
the terrible shout came flocking from all parts to inquire 
what ailed Polyphemus ? and what cause he had for making 
such horrid clamours in the night-time to break their sleeps ? 
if his fright proceeded from any mortal? if strength or 
craft had given him his death’s blow? He made answer 
from within that Noman had hurt him, Noman had killed 
him, Noman was with him in the cave. They replied, 
‘Tf no man has hurt thee, andno man is with thee, then thou 
art alone, and the evil that afflicts thee is from the hand of 
heaven, which none can resist or help.’ So they left him 
and went their way, thinking that some disease troubled 
him. He, blind and ready to split with the anguish of the 
pain, went groaning up and down in the dark, to find the 
door-way, which when he found, he removed the stone, and 
sat in the threshold, feeling if he could lay hold on any man 
going out with the sheep, which (the day now breaking) 
were beginning to issue forth to their accustomed pastures. 
But Ulysses, whose first artifice in giving himself that 
ambiguous name, had succeeded so well with the Cyclop, 
was not of a wit so gross to be caught by that palpable 
device. But casting about in his mind all the ways which 
he could contrive for escape (no less than all their lives 
depending on the success), at last he thought of this 
expedient. He made knots of the osier twigs upon which 
the Cyclop commonly slept, with which he tied the fattest 
and fleeciest of the rams together, three in a rank, and under 
the belly of the middle ram he tied a man, and himself 
last, wrapping himself fast with both his hands in the rich 
wool of one, the fairest of the flock. 

And now the sheep began to issue forth very fast, the 
males went first, the females unmilked stood by, bleating 
and requiring the hand of their shepherd in vain to milk 
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them, their full bags sore with being unemptied, but he much 
sorer with the loss of sight. Still as the males passed, he 
felt the backs of those fleecy fools, never dreaming that 
they carried his enemies under their bellies : so they passed 
on till the last ram came loaded with his wool and Ulysses 
together. He stopped that ram and felt him, and had 
his hand once in the hair of Ulysses, yet knew it not, and 
he chid the ram for being last, and spoke to it as if it under- 
stood him, and asked it whether it did not wish that its 
master had his eye again, which that abominable Noman 
with his execrable rout had put out, when they had got 
him down with wine; and he willed the ram to tell him 
whereabouts in the cave his enemy lurked, that he might 
dash his brains and strew them about, to ease his heart 
of that tormenting revenge which rankled in it. After 
a deal of such foolish talk to the beast he let it go. 

When Ulysses found himself free, he let go his hold, and 
assisted in disengaging his friends. The rams which had 
befriended them they carried off with them to the ships, 
where their companions with tears in their eyes received 
them, as men escaped from death. They plied their oars, 
and set their sails, and when they were got as far off from 
shore as a voice would reach, Ulysses cried out to the 
Cyclop: ‘Cyclop, thou should’st not have so much abused 
thy monstrous strength, as to devour thy guests. Jove by 
my hand sends thee requital to pay thy savage inhumanity’. 
The Cyclop heard, and came forth enraged, and in his 
anger he plucked a fragment of a rock, and threw it with 
blind fury at the ships: It narrowly escaped lighting upon 
the bark in which Ulysses sat, but with the fall it raised so 
fierce an ebb, as bore back the ship till it almost touched 
the shore. ‘ Cyclop,’ said Ulysses, ‘if any ask thee who 
imposed on thee that unsightly blemish in thine eye, say it 
was Ulysses, son of Laertes: the king of Ithaca am I called, 
the waster of cities.’ Then they crowded sail, and beat 
the old sea, and forth they went with a forward gale ; 
sad for fore-past losses, yet glad to have escaped at any 
rate ; till they came to the isle where Atolus reigned, 
who is god of the winds. 

Here Ulysses and his men were courteously received by 
the monarch, who shewed him his twelve children which 
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have rule over the twelve winds. A month they staid 
and feasted with him, and at the end of the month he 
dismissed them with many presents, and gave to Ulysses 
at parting an ox’s hide, in which were inclosed all the winds : 
only he left abroad the western wind, to_play upon their 
sails and waft them gently home to Ithaca. This bag bound 
in a glittering silver band, so close that no breath could 
escape, Ulysses hung up at the mast. His companions did 
not know its contents, but guessed that the monarch had 
given to him some treasures of gold or silver. 

Nine days they sailed smoothly, favoured by the western 
wind, and by the tenth they approached so nigh as to discern 
lights kindled on the shores of their country earth : when 
by ill fortune, Ulysses, overcome with fatigue of watching 
the helm, fell asleep. The mariners seized the opportunity, 
and one of them said to the rest: ‘ A fine time has this 
leader of ours: wherever he goes he is sure of presents, 
when we come away empty-handed ; and see, what king 
AXolus has given him, store no doubt of gold and silver’. A 
word was enough for those covetous wretches, who quick 
as thought untied the bag, and instead of gold, out rushed 
with mighty noise all the winds. Ulysses with the noise 
awoke and saw their mistake, but too late, for the ship was 
driving with all the winds back far from Ithaca, far as to the 
island of AZolus from which they had parted, in one hour 
measuring back what in nine days they had scarcely tracked, 
and in sight of home too! up he flew amazed, and raving 
doubted whether he should not fling himself into the sea 
for grief of his bitter disappointment. At last he hid himself 
under the hatches for shame. And scaree could he be 
prevailed upon, when he was told he was arrived again in 
the harbour of king Atolus, to go himself or send to that 
monarch for a second succour; so much the disgrace of 
having misused his royal bounty (though it was the crime of 
his followers and not his own) weighed upon him: and 
when at last he went, and took a herald with him, and came 
where the god sat on his throne, feasting with his children, 
he would not thrust in among them at their meat, but set 
himself down like one unworthy in the threshold. 

Indignation seized Afolus to behold him in that manner 
returned ; and he said, ‘ Ulysses, what has brought you 
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back ? are you so soon tired of your country ? or did not 
our present please you? we thought we had given you 
a kingly passport.’ Ulysses made answer ; ‘ My men have 
done this ill mischief to me: they did it while I slept. 
‘ Wretch,’ said Alolus, ‘avaunt, and quit our shores: it 
fits not us to convoy men whom the gods hate, and will 
have perish ’. 

Forth they sailed, but with far different hopes than when 
they left the same harbour the first time with all the winds 
confined, only the west-wind suffered to play upon their 
sails to waft them in gentle murmurs to Ithaca. They 
were now the sport of every gale that blew, and despaired 
of ever seeing home more. Now those covetous mariners 
were cured of their surfeit for gold, and would not have 
touched it if it had lain in untold heaps before them. 

Six days and nights they drove along, and on the seventh 
day they put into Lamos, a port of the Lestrygonians. 
So spacious this harbour was, that it held with ease all their 
fleet, which rode at anchor, safe from any storms, all but the 
ship in which Ulysses was embarked. He, as if prophetic 
of the mischance which followed, kept still without the 
harbour, making fast his bark to a rock at the land’s point, 
which he climbed with purpose to survey the country. He 
saw a city with smoke ascending from the roofs, but neither 
ploughs going, nor oxen yoked, nor any sign of agricultural 
works. Making choice of two men, he sent them to the city 
to explore what sort of inhabitants dwelt there. His 
messengers had not gone far before they met a damsel, 
of stature surpassing human, who was coming to draw 
water from a spring. They asked her who dwelt in that 
land. She made no reply, but led them in silence to her 
father’s palace. He was a monarch and named Antiphas. 
He and all his people were giants. When they entered 
the palace, a woman, the mother of the damsel, but 
far taller than she, rushed abroad and called for Antiphas. 
He came, and snatching up one of the two men, made as 
if he would devour him. The other fled. Antiphas raised 
a mighty shout, and instantly, this way and that, multitudes 
of gigantic people issued out at the gates, and making for the 
harbour, tore up huge pieces of the rocks, and flung them 
at the ships which lay there, all which they utterly over- 
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whelmed and sank; and the unfortunate bodies of men 
which floated, and which the sea did not devour, these 
cannibals thrust through with harpoons, like fishes, and 
bore them off to their dire feast. Ulysses with his single 
bark that had never entered the harbour escaped ; that 
bark which was now the only vessel left of all the gallant 
navy that had set sail with him from Troy. He pushed 
off from the shore, cheering the sad remnant of his men, 
whom horror at the sight of their countrymen’s fate had 
almost turned to marble. 


CHAPTER II 


The house of Circe.—Men changed into beasts.—The voyage 
to hell—T he banquet of the dead. 


On went the single ship till it came to the island of Alea, 
where Circe the dreadful daughter of the Sun dwelt. She 
was deeply skilled in magic, a haughty beauty, and had hair 
like the Sun. The Sun was her parent, and begot her and 
her brother Atetes (such another as herself) upon Perse, 
daughter to Oceanus. ; 

Here a dispute arose among Ulysses’s men, which of 
them should go ashore and explore the country ; for there 
was a necessity that some should go to procure water and 
provisions, their stock of both being nigh spent: but their 
hearts failed them when they called to mind the shocking 
fate of their fellows whom the Lestrygonians had eaten, 
and those which the foul Cyclop Polyphemus had crushed 
between his jaws; which moved them so tenderly in the 
recollection that they wept. But tears never yet supplied 
any man’s wants ; this Ulysses knew full well, and dividing 
his men (all that were left) into two companies, at the 
head of one of which was himself, and at the head of the 
other Eurylochus, a man of tried courage, he cast lots 
which of them should go up into the country ; and the lot 
fell upon Eurylochus and his company, two and twenty 
in number; who took their leave, with tears, of Ulysses 
and his men that staid, whose eyes wore the same wet badges - 
of weak humanity, for they surely thought never to see 
these their companions again, but that on every coast where 
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they should come, they should find nothing but savages 
and. cannibals. 

Eurylochus and his party proceeded up the country, till 
in a dale they descried the house of Circe, built of bright 
stone, by the road’s side. Before her gate lay many beasts, 
as wolves, lions, leopards, which, by her art, of wild, she 
had rendered tame. These arose when they saw strangers, 
and ramped upon their hinder paws, and fawned upon 
Eurylochus and his men, who dreaded the effects of such 
monstrous kindness ; and staying at the gate they heard 
the enchantress within, sitting at her loom, singing such 
strains as suspended all mortal faculties, while she wove 
a web, subtle and glorious, and of texture inimitable on 
earth, as all the house-wiferies of the deities are. Strains so 
ravishingly sweet, provoked even the sagest and prudentest 
heads among the party to knock and call at the gate. The 
shining gate the enchantress opened, and bad them to come 
in and feast. They unwise followed, all but Eurylochus, 
who staid without the gate, suspicious that some train 
was laid for them. Being entered, she placed them in 
chairs of state, and set before them meal and honey, and 
Smyrna wine; but mixed with baneful drugs of powerful 
enchantment. When they had eaten of these, and drunk 
of her cup, she touched them with her charming-rod, and 
straight they were transformed into swine, having the 
bodies of swine, and bristles, !and snout, and grunting noise 
of that animal; only they still retained the minds of men, 
which made them the more to lament their brutish trans- 
formation. Having changed them, she shut them up in 
her sty with many more whom her wicked sorceries had 
formerly changed, and gave them swine’s food, mast, and 
acorns, and chesnuts, to eat. 

Kurylochus, who beheld nothing of these sad changes 
from where he was stationed without the gate, only instead 
of his companions that entered (who he thought had all 
vanished by witchcraft) beheld a herd of swine, hurried 
back to the ship, to give an account of what he had seen : 
but so frightened and perplexed, that he could give no 
distinct report of any thing, only he remembered a palace, 
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and a woman singing at her work, and gates guarded by 
lions. But his companions, he said, were all vanished. 

Then Ulysses suspecting some foul witchcraft, snatched 
his sword, and his bow, and commanded Eurylochus 
instantly to lead him to the place. But Eurylochus fell 
down, and embracing his knees, besought him by the 
name of a man whom the gods had in their protection, 
not to expose his safety, and the safety of them all, to 
certain destruction. 

‘Do thou then stay, Eurylochus!’ answered Ulysses : 
‘eat thou and drink in the ship in safety; while I go 
alone upon this adventure: necessity, from whose law is 
no appeal, compels me.’ 

So saying he quitted the ship and went on shore, accom- 
panied by none; none had the hardihood to offer to 
partake that perilous adventure with him, so much they 
dreaded the enchantments of the witch. Singly he pursued 
his journey till he came to the shining gates which stood 
before her mansion: but when he essayed to put his foot 
over her threshold, he was suddenly stopt by the apparition 
of a young man, bearing a golden rod in his hand, who 
was the god Mercury. He held Ulysses by the wrist, to 
stay his entrance; and ‘Whither wouldest thou go?’ 
he said, ‘O thou most erring of the sons of men! knowest 
thou not that this is the house of great Circe, where she 
keeps thy friends in a loathsome sty, changed from the 
fair forms of men into the detestable and ugly shapes of 
swine ? art thou prepared to share their fate, from which 
nothing can ransom thee?’ But neither his words, nor 
his coming from heaven, could stop the daring foot of 
Ulysses, whom compassion for the misfortune of his friends 
had rendered careless of danger: which when the god 
perceived, he had pity to see valour so misplaced, and gave 
him the flower of the herb moly, which is sovereign against 
enchantments. The moly is a small unsightly root, its 
virtues but little known, and in low estimation; the dull 
shepherd treads on it every day with his clouted shoes : 
but it bears a small white flower, which is medicinal against 
charms, blights, mildews, and damps.—‘ Take this in thy 
hand,’ said Mercury, ‘ and with it boldly enter her gates : 
when she shall strike thee with her rod, thinkiny to change 
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thee, as she has changed thy friends, boldly rush in upon her 
with thy sword, and extort from her the dreadful oath 
of the gods, that she will use no enchantments against 
thee: then force her to restore thy abused companions.’ 
He gave Ulysses the little white flower, and instructing 
him how to use it, vanished. 

When the god was departed, Ulysses with loud knockings 
beat at the gate of the palace. The shining gates were 
opened, as before, and great Circe with hospitable cheer 
invited in her guest. She placed him on a throne with 
more distinction than she had used to his fellows, she 
mingled wine in a costly bowl, and he drank of it, mixed 
with those poisonous drugs. When he had drunk, she 
struck him with her charming-rod, and ‘To your sty’, 
she cried, ‘out, swine; mingle with your companions.’ 
But those powerful words were not proof against the 
preservative which Mercury had given to Ulysses; he 
remained unchanged, and as the god had directed him, 
boldly charged the witch with his sword, as if he meant. 
to take her life: which when she saw, and perceived that 
her charms were weak against the antidote which Ulysses 
bore about him, she cried out and bent her knees beneath 
his sword, embracing his, and said, ‘ Who or what manner 
of man art thou? Never drank any man before thee 
of this cup, but he repented it in some brute’s form. Thy 
shape remains unaltered as thy mind. Thou canst be 
none other than Ulysses, renowned above all the world for 
wisdom, whom the fates have long since decreed that 
I must love. This haughty bosom bends to thee. O 
Ithacan, a goddess woos thee to her bed.’ 

‘O Circe,’ he replied, ‘ how canst thou treat of love or 
marriage with one whose friends thou hast turned into 
beasts ? and now offerest him thy hand in wedlock, only 
that thou mightest have him in thy power, to live the 
life of a beast with thee, naked, effeminate, subject to 
thy will, perhaps to be advanced in time to the honour 
of a place in thy sty. What pleasure canst thou promise, 
which may tempt the soul of a reasonable man? thy 
meats, spiced with poison; or thy wines, drugged with 
death 2? Thou must swear to me, that thou wilt never 
attempt against me the treasons which thou hast practised 
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upon my friends.’ The enchantress, won by the terror 
of his threats, or by the violence of that new love which 
she felt kindling in her veins for him, swore by Styx, the 
great oath of the gods, that she meditated no injury to 
him. Then Ulysses made shew of gentler treatment, 
which gave her hopes of inspiring him with a passion 
equal to that which she felt. She called her handmaids, 
four that served her in chief, who were daughters to her 
silver fountains, to her sacred rivers, and to her conse- 
crated woods, to deck her apartments, to spread rich 
carpets, and set out her silver tables with dishes of the 
purest gold, and meat as precious as that which the gods 
eat, to entertain her guest. One brought water to wash 
his feet, and one brought wine to chase away, with a 
refreshing sweetness, the sorrows that had come of late so 
thick upon him, and hurt his noble mind. They strewed 
perfumes on his head, and after he had bathed in a bath of 
the choicest aromatics, they brought him rich and costly 
apparel to put on. Then he was conducted to a throne 
of massy silver, and a regale, fit for Jove when he banquets, 
was placed before him. But the feast which Ulysses 
desired was to see his friends (the partners of his voyage) 
once more in the shapes of men; and the food which 
could give him nourishment must be taken in at his eyes. 
Because he missed this sight, he sat melancholy and 
thoughtful, and would taste of none of the rich delicacies 
placed before him. Which when Circe noted, she easily 
divined the cause of his sadness, and leaving the seat in 
which she sat throned, went to her sty, and let abroad 
his men, who came in like swine, and filled the ample hall, 
where Ulysses sat, with gruntings. Hardly had he time 
to let his sad eye run over their altered forms and brutal 
metamorphosis, when with an ointment which she smeared 
over them, suddenly their bristles fell off, and they started 
up in their own shapes men as before. They knew their 
leader again, and clung about him with joy of their late 
restoration, and some shame for their late change; and 
wept so loud, blubbering out their joy in broken accents, 
that the palace was filled with a sound of pleasing mourn- 
ing, and the witch herself, great Circe, was not unmoved 
at the sight. To make her atonement complete, she 
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sent for the remnant of Ulysses’s men who staid behind 
at the ship, giving up their great commander for lost ; 
who when they came, and saw him again alive, circled with 
their fellows, no expression can tell what joy they felt; 
they even cried out with rapture, and to have seen their 
frantic expressions of mirth, a man might have supposed 
that they were just in sight of their country earth, the 
cliffs of rocky Ithaca. Only Eurylochus would hardly be 
persuaded to enter that palace of wonders, for he remem- 
bered with a kind of horror how his companions had vanished 
from his sight. 

Then great Circe spake, and gave order, that there 
should be no more sadness among them, nor remembering 
of past sufferings. For as yet they fared like men that are 
exiles from their country, and if a gleam of mirth shot 
among them, it was suddenly quenched with the thought 
of their helpless and homeless condition. Her kind per- 
suasions wrought upon Ulysses and the rest, that they 
spent twelve months in all manner of delight with her in 
her palace. For Circe was a powerful magician, and 
could command the moon from her sphere, or unroot the 
solid oak from its place to make it dance for their diver- 
sion, and by the help of her illusions she could vary the 
taste of pleasures, and contrive delights, recreations, and 
jolly pastimes, to ‘fetch the day about from sun to sun 
and rock the tedious year as in a delightful dream.’ 

At length Ulysses awoke from the trance of the faculties 
into which her charms had thrown him, and the thought 
of home returned with tenfold vigour to goad and sting 
him ; that home where he had left his virtuous wife Pene- 
lope, and his young son Telemachus. One day when 
Circe had been lavish of her caresses, and was in her kindest 
humour, he moved to her subtilly, and as it were afar off, 
the question of his home-return; to which she answered 
firmly, ‘O Ulysses, it is not in my power to detain one 
whom the gods have destined to further trials. But 
leaving me, before you pursue your journey home, you 
must visit the house of Ades, or Death, to consult the 
shade of Tiresias the Theban prophet; to whom alone, 
of all the dead, Proserpine, queen of hell, has committed 
the secret of future events: it is he that must inform 
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you whether you shall ever see again your wife and country.’ 
‘O Circe, he cried; ‘that is impossible: who shall 
steer my course to Pluto’s kingdom? Never ship had 
strength to make that voyage.’ ‘Seek no guide,’ she 
replied ; ‘but raise you your mast, and hoist your white 
sails, and sit in your ship in peace: the north wind shall 
waft you through the seas, till you shall cross the expanse 
of the ocean, and come to where grow the poplar groves, 
and willows pale, of Proserpine: where Pyriphlegethon 
and Cocytus and Acheron mingle their waves. Cocytus 
is an arm of Styx, the forgetful river. Here dig a pit, 
and make it a cubit broad and a cubit long, and pour in 
milk, and honey, and wine, and the blood of a ram, and 
the blood of a black ewe, and turn away thy face while 
thou pourest in, and the dead shall come flocking to taste 
the milk and the blood: but suffer none to approach thy 
offering till thou hast enquired of Tiresias all which thou 
wishest to know.’ 
He did as great Circe had appointed. He raised his 
mast, and hoisted his white sails, and sat in his ship in 
peace. The north wind wafted him through the seas, till 
he crossed the ocean, and came to the sacred woods of 
Proserpine. He stood at the confluence of the three 
floods, and digged a pit, as she had given directions, and 
poured in his offering ; the blood of a ram, and the blood 
of a black ewe, milk, and honey, and wine; and the dead 
came to his banquet : aged men, and women, and youths, 
and children who died in infancy. But none of them 
would he suffer to approach, and dip their thin lips in the 
offering, till Tiresias was served, not though his own 
mother was among the number, whom now for the first 
time he knew to be dead, for he had left her living when 
he went to Troy, and she had died since his depatrure, 
and the tidings never reached him: though it irked his 
soul to use constraint upon her, yet in compliance with 
the injunction of great Circe, he forced her to retire along 
with the other ghosts. Then Tiresias, who bore a golden 
sceptre, came and lapped of the offering, and immediately 
he knew Ulysses, and began to prophesy: he denounced 
woe to Ulysses, woe, woe, and many sufferings, through the 
anger of Neptune for the putting out of the eye of the sea- 
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god’s son. Yet there was safety after suffering, if they could 
abstain from slaughtering the oxen of the Sun after they 
landed in the Triangular island. For Ulysses, the gods had 
destined him from a king to become a beggar, and to perish 
by his own guests, unless he slew those who knew him not. 

This prophecy, ambiguously delivered, was all that 
Tiresias was empowered to unfold, or else there was no 
longer place for him ; for now the souls of the other dead 
came flocking in such numbers, tumultuously demanding 
the blood, that freezing horror seized the limbs of the 
living Ulysses, to see so many, and all dead, and he the 
only one alive in that region. Now his mother came and 
lapped the blood, without restraint from her son, and now 
she knew him to be her son, and enquired of him why he 
had come alive to their comfortless habitations. And she 
said, that affliction for Ulysses’s long absence had preyed 
upon her spirits, and brought her to the grave. 

Ulysses’s soul melted at her moving narration, and 
forgetting the state of the dead, and that the airy texture 
of disembodied spirits 1does not admit of the embraces 
of flesh and blood, he threw his arms about her to clasp 
her: the poor ghost melted from his embrace, and looking 
mournfully upon him vanished away. 

Then saw he other females.—Tyro, who when she lived 
was the paramour of Neptune, and by him had Pelias, and 
Neleus. Antiope, who bore two like sons to Jove, Amphion 
and Zethus, founders of Thebes. Alcmena, the mother of 
Hercules, with her fair daughter, afterwards her daughter- 
in-law, Megara. There also Ulysses saw Jocasta, the 
unfortunate mother and wife of Cidipus; who ignorant 
of kin wedded with her son, and when she had discovered 
the unnatural alliance, for shame and grief hanged herself. 
He continued to drag a wretched life above the earth, 
haunted by the dreadful Furies.—There was Leda, the 
wife of Tyndarus, the mother of the beautiful Helen, and 
of the two brave brothers, Castor and Pollux, who obtained 
this grace from Jove, that being dead, they should enjoy 
life alternately, living in pleasant places under the earth. 
For Pollux had prayed that his brother Castor, who was 
subject to death, as the son of Tyndarus, should partake 
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of his own immortality, which he derived from an im- 
mortal sire: this the Fates denied ; therefore Pollux was 
permitted to divide his immortality with his brother 
Castor, dying and living alternately.—There was Iphimedeia, 
who bore two sons to Neptune that were giants, Otus and 
Ephialtes : Earth in her prodigality never nourished bodies 
to such portentous size and beauty as these two children 
were of, except Orion. At nine years old they had imagina- 
tions of climbing to Heaven to see what the gods were 
doing; they thought to make stairs of mountains, and 
were for piling Ossa upon Olympus, and setting Pelion 
upon that, and had perhaps performed it, if they had 
lived till they were striplings; but they were cut off by 
death in the infancy of their ambitious project.—Phedra 
was there, and Procris, and Ariadne, mournful for Theseus’s 
desertion, and Mera, and Clymene, and Eryphile, who 
preferred gold before wedlock faith. 

But now came a mournful ghost, that late was Agamem- 
non, son of Atreus, the mighty leader of all the host of 
Greece and their confederate kings that warred against 
Troy. He came with the rest to sip a little of the blood 
at that uncomfortable banquet. Ulysses was moved with 
compassion to see him among them, and asked him what 
untimely fate had brought him there, if storms had over- 
whelmed him coming from Troy, or if he had perished in 
some mutiny by his own soldiers at a division of the prey. 

‘ By none of these,’ he replied, ‘ did I come to my death ; 
but slain at a banquet to which I was invited by Adgisthus 
after my return home. He conspiring with my adulterous 
wife, they laid a scheme for my destruction, training me 
forth to a banquet as an ox goes to the slaughter, and 
there surrounding me they slew me with all my friends 
about me. 

“Clytemnestra, my wicked wife, forgetting the vows 
which she swore to me in wedlock, would not lend a hand 
to close my eyes in death. But nothing is so heaped 
with impieties as such a woman, who would kill her spouse 
that married her a maid. When I brought her home to my 
house a bride, I hoped in my heart that she would be loving 
to me and to my children. Now, her black treacheries 
have cast a foul aspersion on her whole sex. Blest 
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husbands will have their loving wives in suspicion for her 
bad deeds.’ 

‘Alas!’ said Ulysses, “there seems to be a fatality in 
your royal house of Atreus, and that they are hated of 
Jove for their wives. For Helen’s sake, your brother 
Menelaus’s wife, what multitudes fell in the wars of Troy !’ 

Agamemnon replied, ‘For this cause be not thou 
more kind than wise to any woman. Let not thy words 
express to her at any time all that is in thy mind, keep 
still some secrets to thyself. But thou by any bloody 
contrivances of thy wife never need’st fear to fall. Exceed- 
ing wise she is, and to her wisdom she has a goodness as 
eminent; Icarius’s daughter, Penelope the chaste: we 
left her a young bride when we parted from our wives to 
go to the wars, her first child suckling at her breast, the 
young Telemachus, whom you shall see grown up to man- 
hood on your return, and he shall greet his father with 
befitting welcomes. My Orestes, my dear son, I shall 
never see again. His mother has deprived his father of 
the sight of him, and perhaps will slay him as she slew 
his sire. Jt is now no world to trust a woman in.—But 
what saysfame ? ismyson yet alive ? lives he in Orchomen, 
or in Pylus, or is he resident in Sparta, in his uncle’s court ? 
as yet, I see, divine Orestes is not here with me.’ 

To this Ulysses replied that he had received no certain 
tidings where Orestes abode, only some uncertain rumours 
which he could not report for truth. 

While they held this sad conference, with kind tears 
striving to render unkind fortunes more palatable, the 
soul of great Achilles joined them. ‘What desperate 
adventure has brought Ulysses to these regions,’ said 
Achilles, ‘ to see the end of dead men, and their foolish 
shades ?’ 

Ulysses answered him that he had come to consult 
Tiresias respecting his voyage home. ‘ But thou, O son 
of Thetis,’ said he, “why dost thou disparage the state 
of the dead? seeing that as alive thou didst surpass all 
men in glory, thou must needs retain thy pre-eminence 
here below: so great Achilles triumphs over death.’ 

But Achilles made reply, that he had much rather be 
a peasant-slave upon the earth, than reign over all the 
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dead. So much did the inactivity and slothful condition 
of that state displease his unquenchable and restless spirit. 
Only he enquired of Ulysses if his father Peleus were living, 
and how his son Neoptolemus conducted himself. 

Of Peleus Ulysses could tell him nothing: but of 
Neoptolemus he thus bore witness: ‘ From Scyros I con- 
voyed your son by sea to the Greeks : where I can speak 
of him, for I knew him. He was chief in council, and in 
the field. When any question was proposed, so quick 
was his conceit in the forward apprehension of any case, 
that he ever spoke first, and was heard with more atten- 
tion than the older heads. Only myself and aged Nestor 
could compare with him in giving advice. In battle 
I cannot speak his praise, unless I could count all that 
fell by his sword. I will only mention one instance of his 
manhood. When we sat hid in the belly of the wooden 
horse, in the ambush which deceived the Trojans to their 
destruction, I, who had the management of that stratagem, 
still shifted my place from side to side to note the behaviour 
of our men. In some I marked their hearts trembling, 
through all the pains which they took to appear valiant, 
and in others tears, that in spite of manly courage would 
gush forth. And to say truth, it was an adventure of 
high enterprise, and as perilous a stake as was ever played 
in war’s game. But in him I could not observe the least 
sign of weakness, no tears nor tremblings, but his hand 
still on his good sword, and ever urging me to set open the 
machine and let us out before the time was come for doing 
it; and when we sallied out he was still first in that 
fierce destruction and bloody midnight desolation of king 
Priam’s city.’ 

This made the soul of Achilles to tread a swifter pace, 
with high-raised feet, as he vanished away, for the joy 
which he took in his son being applauded by Ulysses. 

A sad shade stalked by, which Ulysses knew to be the 
ghost of Ajax, his opponent, when living, in that famous 
dispute about the right of succeeding to the arms of the 
deceased Achilles. They being adjudged by the Greeks 
to Ulysses, as the prize of wisdom above bodily strength, 
the noble Ajax in despite went mad, and slew himself, 
The sight of his rival turned to a shade by his dispute, so 
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subdued the passion of emulation in Ulysses, that for his 
sake he wished that judgment in that controversy had 
been given against himself, rather than so illustrious 
a chief should have perished for the desire of those arms, 
which his prowess (second only to Achilles in fight) so 
eminently had deserved. ‘ Ajax,’ he cried, ‘ all the Greeks 
mourn for thee as much as they lamented for Achilles. 
Let not thy wrath burn for ever, great son of Telamon. 
Ulysses seeks peace with thee, and will make any atone- 
ment to thee that can appease thy hurt spirit.’ But the 
shade stalked on, and would not exchange a word with 
Ulysses, though he prayed it with many tears and many 
earnest entreaties. ‘He might have spoke to me,’ said 
Ulysses, ‘ since I spoke to him; but I see the resentments 
of the dead are eternal.’ 

Then Ulysses saw a throne on which was placed a judge 
distributing sentence. He that sat on the throne was 
Minos, and he was dealing out just judgments to the dead. 
He it is that assigns them their place in bliss or woe. 

Then came by a thundering ghost, the large-limbed Orion, 
the mighty hunter, who was hunting there the ghosts of the 
beasts which he had slaughtered in desart hills upon the 
earth. For the dead delight in the occupations which 
pleased them in the time of their living upon the earth. 

There was Tityus suffering eternal pains because he had 
sought to violate the honour of Latona as she passed from 
Pytho into Panopeus. Two vultures sat perpetually prey- 
ing upon his liver with their crooked beaks ; which as fast 
as they devoured, is for ever renewed; nor can he fray them 
away with his great hands. 

There was Tantalus, plagued for his great sins, standing 
up to the chin in water, which he can never taste, but still 
as he bows his head, thinking to quench his burning thirst, 
instead of water he licks up unsavoury dust. All fruits 
pleasant to the sight, and of delicious flavour, hang in ripe 
clusters about his head, seeming as though they offered 
themselves to be plucked by him; but when he reaches 
out his hand, some wind carries them far out of his sight 
into the clouds: so he is starved in the midst of plenty by 
the righteous doom of Jove, in memory of that inhuman 
banquet at which the sun turned pale, when the unnatural 
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father served up the limbs of his little son in a dish, as meat 
for his divine guests. 

There was Sisyphus, that sees no end to his labours. His 
punishment is, to be for ever rolling up a vast stone to the 
top of a mountain, which when it gets to the top, falls down 
with a crushing weight, and all his work is to be begun 
again. He was bathed all over in sweat, that reeked out 
a smoke which covered his head like a mist. His crime had 
been the revealing of state secrets. 

There Ulysses saw Hercules: not that Hercules who 
enjoys immortal life in heaven among the gods, and is 
married to Hebe or Youth ; but his shadow which remains 
below. About him the dead flocked as thick as bats, 
hovering around, and cuffing at his head: he stands with his 
dreadful bow, ever in the act to shoot. 

There also might Ulysses have seen and spoken with the 
shades of Theseus, and Pirithous, and the old heroes ; but 
he had conversed enough with horrors: therefore covering 
his face with his hands, that he might see no more spectres, 
he resumed his seat in his ship, and pushed off. The bark 
moved of itself without the help of any oar, and soon brought 
him out of the regions of death into the cheerful quarters of 
the living, and to the island of AYzwa, whence he had set 
forth. 


CHAPTER II 


The song of the Sirens.—Scylla and Charybdis.—The oxen 
of the Sun.—T he judgment.—T he crew killed by lightning. 


‘“Unnappy man, who at thy birth wast appointed twice 
to die! others shall die once ; but thou, besides that death 
that remains for thee, common to all men, hast in thy life- 
time visited the shades of death. Thee Scylla, thee 
Charybdis, expect. Thee the deathful Sirens he in wait 
for, that taint the minds of whoever listen to them with their 
sweet singing. Whosoever shall but hear the call of any 
Siren, he will so despise both wife and children through 
their sorceries, that the stream of his affection never again 
shall set homewards, nor shall he take joy in wife or children 
thereafter, or they in him.’ 

With these prophetic greetings great Circe met Ulysses on 
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his return. He besought her to instruct him in the nature 
of the Sirens, and by what method their baneful allurements 
were to be resisted. 

* They are sisters three’, she replied, ‘ that sit in a mead 
(by which your ship must needs pass) circled with dead 
men’s bones. These are the bones of men whom they have 
slain, after with fawning invitements they have enticed 
them into their fen. Yet such is the celestial harmony of 
their voice accompanying the persuasive magic of their 
words, that knowing this, you shall not be able to withstand 
their enticements. Therefore when you are to sail by them, 
you shall stop the ears of your companions with wax, that 
they may hear no note of that dangerous music; but for 
yourself, that you may hear, and yet live, give them strict 
command to bind you hand and foot to the mast, and in no 
case to set you free, till you are out of the danger of the temp- 
tation, though you should entreat it, and implore it ever so 
much, but to bind you rather the more for your requesting 
to be loosed. So shall you escape that snare.’ 

Ulysses then prayed her that she would inform him what 
Scylla and Charybdis were, which she had taught him by 
nametofear. Shereplied: ‘Sailing from Aiea to Trinacria, 
you must pass at an equal distance between two fatal rocks. 
Incline never so little either to the one side or the other, 
and your ship must meet with certain destruction. No 
vessel ever yet tried that pass without being lost, but the 
Argo, which owed her safety to the sacred freight she bore, 
the fleece of the golden-backed ram, which could not perish. 
The biggest of these rocks which you shall come to, Scylla 
hath in charge. There in a deep whirlpool at the foot of 
the rock the abhorred monster shrouds her face ;. who if she 
were to shew her full form, no eye of man or god could endure 
the sight: thence she stretches out all her six long necks 
peering and diving to suck up fish, dolphins, dog-fish, and 
whales, whole ships, and their men, whatever comes within 
her raging gulf. The other rock is lesser, and of less 
ominous aspect; but there dreadful Charybdis sits, supping 
the black deeps. Thrice a day she drinks her pits dry, and 
thrice a day again she belches them all up: but when she 
is drinking, come not nigh, for being once caught, the force 
of Neptune cannot redeem you from her swallow. Better 
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trust to Scylla, for she will but have for her six necks, six 
men: Charybdis in her insatiate draught will ask all.’ 

Then Ulysses enquired, in case he should escape Charybdis, 
whether he might not assail that other monster with his 
sword : to which she replied that he must not think that he 
had an enemy subject to death, or wounds, to contend with : 
for Scylla could never die. Therefore, his best safety was 
in flight, and to invoke none of the gods but Cratis, who is 
Scylla’s mother, and might perhaps forbid her daughter to 
devour them. For his conduct after he arrived at Trinacria 
she referred him to the admonitions which had been given 
him by Tiresias. 

Ulysses having communicated her instructions, as far as 
related to the Sirens, to his companions, who had not been 
present at that interview; but concealing from them the 
rest, as he had done the terrible predictions of Tiresias, that 
they might not be deterred by fear from pursuing their 
voyage: the time for departure being come, they set their 
sails, and took a final leave of great Circe; who by her 
art calmed the heavens, and gave them smooth seas, and 
a right fore wind (the seaman’s friend) to bear them on their 
way to Ithaca. Tek 

They had not sailed past a hundred leagues before the 
breeze which Circe had lent them suddenly stopped. It was 
stricken dead. All the sea lay in prostrate slumber. Not 
a gasp of air could be felt. The ship stood still. Ulysses 
guessed that the island of the Sirens was not far off, and 
that they had charmed the air so with their devilish singing. 
Therefore he made him cakes of wax, as Circe had instructed 
him, and stopped the ears of his men with them: then 
causing himself to be bound hand and foot, he commanded 
the rowers to ply their oars and row as fast as speed could 
carry them past that fatal shore. They soon came within 
sight of the Sirens, who sang in Ulysses’ hearing : 


Come here, thou, worthy of a world of praise, 
That dost so high the Grecian glory raise ; 
Ulysses! stay thy ship; and that song hear 
That none past ever, but it bent his ear, 
But left him ravish’d, and instructed more 
By us, than any, ever heard before. 

For we know all things, whatsoever were 

In wide Troy labour’d; whatsoever there 
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The Grecians and the Trojans both sustain’d: 
By those high issues that the gods ordain’d : 
And whatsoever all the earth can show 

To inform a knowledge of desert, we know. 


These were the words, but the celestial harmony of the 
voices which sang them no tongue can describe : it took the 
ear of Ulysses with ravishment. He would have broke his 
bonds to rush after them; and threatened, wept, sued, 
entreated, commanded, crying out with tears and pas- 
sionate imprecations, conjuring his men by all the ties of 
perils past which they had endured in common, by fellow- 
ship and love, and the authority which he retained among 
them, to let him loose; but at no rate would they obey 
him. And still the Sirens sang. Ulysses made signs, 
motions, gestures, promising mountains of gold if they would 
set him free; but their oars only moved faster. And still 
the Sirens sung. And still the more he adjured them to 
set him free, the faster with cords and ropes they bound 
him; till they were quite out of hearing of the Sirens’ 
notes, whose effect great Circe had so truly predicted. And 
well she might speak of them, for often she had joined her 
own enchanting voice to. theirs, while she has sat in the 
flowery meads, mingled with the Sirens and the Water 
Nymphs, gathering their potent herbs and drugs of magic 
quality : their singing altogether has made the gods stoop, 
and * heaven drowsy with the harmony ’. 

Escaped that peril, they had not sailed yet an hundred 
leagues further, when they heard a roar afar off, which 
Ulysses knew to be the barking of Scylla’s dogs, which 
surround her waist, and bark incessantly. Coming nearer 
they beheld a smoke ascend, with a horrid murmur, which 
arose from that other whirlpool, to which they made nigher 
approaches than to Scylla. Through the furious eddy, 
which is in that place, the ship stood still as a stone, for 
there was no man to-lend his hand to an oar, the dismal 
roar of Scylla’s dogs at a distance, and the nearer clamours 
of Charybdis, where every thing made an echo, quite taking 
from them the power of exertion. Ulysses went up and 
down encouraging his men, one by one, giving them good 
words, telling them that they were in greater perils when 
they were blocked up in the Cyclop’s cave, yet, heaven 
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assisting his counsels, he had delivered them out of that 
extremity. That he could not believe but they remembered 
it; and wished them to give the same trust to the same 
care which he had now for their welfare. That they must 
exert all the strength and wit which they had, and try if Jove 
would not grant them an escape even out of this peril. 
In particular he cheered up the pilot who sat at the helm, 
and told him that he must shew more firmness than other 
men, as he had more trust committed to him, and had the 
sole management by his skill of the vessel in which all 
their safeties were embarked. That a rock Jay hid within 
those boiling whirlpools which he saw, on the outside of 
which he must steer, if he would avoid his own destruction, 
and the destruction of them all. 

They heard him, and like men took to the oars ; but little 
knew what opposite danger, in shunning that rock, they 
must be thrown upon. For Ulysses had concealed from 
them the wounds, never to be healed, which Scylla was to 
open: their terror would else have robbed them all of all 
care to steer, or move an oar, and have made them hide 
under the hatches, for fear of seeing her, where he and they 
must have died an idle death. But even then he forgot the 
precautions which Circe had given him to prevent harm 
to his person; who had willed him not to arm, or shew 
himself once to Scylla: but disdaining not to venture life 
for his brave companions, he could not contain, but armed 
in all points, and taking a lance in either hand, he went up 
to the fore deck, and looked when Scylla would appear. 

She did not shew herself as yet, and still the vessel steered 
closer by her rock, as it sought to shun that other more 
dreaded: for they saw how horribly Charybdis’s black 
throat drew into her all the whirling deep, which she dis- 
gorged again, that all about her boiled like a kettle, and the 
rock roared with troubled waters ; which when she supped 
in again, all the bottom turned up, and disclosed far under 
shore the swart sands naked, whose whole stern sight 
frayed the startled blood from their faces, and made Ulysses 
turn his to view the wonder of whirlpools. Which when 
Scylla saw, from out her black den, she darted out her six 
long necks, and swoopt up as many of his friends: whose 
cries Ulysses heard, and saw them too late, with their heels 
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turned up, and their hands thrown to him for succour, who 
had been their help in all extremities, but could not deliver 
them now ; and he heard them shriek out, as she tore them, 
and to the last they continued to throw thei hands out to 
him for sweet life. In all his sufferings he never had beheld 
a sight so full of miseries. 

Escaped from Scylla and Charybdis, but with a diminished 
crew, Ulysses and the sad remains of his followers reached 
the Trinacrian shore. Here landing, he beheld oxen grazing 
of such surpassing size and beauty, that both from them, 
and from the shape of the island (having three promontories 
jutting into the sea) he judged rightly that he was come to 
the Triangular island, and the oxen of the Sun, of which 
Tiresias had forewarned him. 

So great was his terror lest through his own fault, or 
that of his men, any violence or profanation should be 
offered to the holy oxen, that even then, tired as they were 
with the perils and fatigues of the day past, and unable to 
stir an oar, or use any exertion, and though night was fast 
coming on, he would have had them re-embark immediately, 
and make the best of their way from that dangerous station ; 
but his men with one voice resolutely opposed it, and even 
the too cautious Eurylochus himself withstood the pro- 
posal; so much did the temptation of a little ease and 
refreshment (ease tenfold sweet after such labours) prevail 
lover the sagest counsels, and the apprehension of certain 
evil outweigh the prospect of contingent danger. They 
expostulated, that the nerves of Ulysses seemed to be made 
of steel, and his limbs not liable to lassitude like other men’s; 
that waking or sleeping seemed indifferent to him ; but that 
they were men, not gods, and felt the common appetites 
for food and sleep. That in the night-time all the winds 
most destructive to ships are generated. That black night 
still required to be served with meat, and sleep, and quiet 
havens, and ease. That the best sacrifice to the sea was in 
the morning. With such sailor-like sayings and mutinous 
arguments, which the majority have always ready to justify 
disobedience to their betters, they forced Ulysses to comply 
with their requisition, and against his will to take up his 
night-quarters on shore. But he first exacted from them 
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an oath that they would neither maim nor kill any of the 
cattle which they saw grazing, but content themselves with 
such food as Circe had stowed their vessel with when they 
parted from Alexa. This they man by man severally 
promised, imprecating the heaviest curses on whoever 
should break it ; and mooring their bark within a creek, 
they went to supper, contenting themselves that night with 
such food as Circe had given them, not without many sad 
thoughts of their friends whom Scylla had devoured, the 
grief of which kept them great part of the night waking. 

In the morning Ulysses urged them again to a religious 
observance of the oath that they had sworn, not in any 
case to attempt the blood of those fair herds which they 
saw grazing, but to content themselves with the ship’s food ; 
for the god who owned those cattle sees and hears all. 

They faithfully obeyed, and remained in that good mind 
for a month, during which they were confined to that station 
by contrary winds, till all the wine and the bread was gone, 
which they had brought with them. When their victuals 
were gone, necessity compelled them to stray in quest of 
whatever fish or fowl they could snare, which that coast 
did not yield in any great abundance. Then Ulysses 
prayed to all the gods that dwelt in bountiful heaven, that 
they would be pleased to yield them some means to stay 
their hunger without having recourse to profane and for- 
bidden violations: but the ears of heaven seemed to be 
shut, or some god incensed plotted his ruin ; for at mid-day, 
when he should chiefly have been vigilant and watchful to 
prevent mischief, a deep sleep fell upon the eyes of Ulysses, 
during which he lay totally insensible of all that passed in 
the world, and what his friends or what his enemies might 
do, for his welfare or destruction. Then Eurylochus took 
his advantage. He was the man of most authority with 
them after Ulysses. He represented to them all the misery 
of their condition; how that every death is hateful and 
grievousto mortality, but that of all deathsfamine is attended 
with the most painful, loathsome, and humiliating cireum- 
stances ; that the subsistence which they could hope to 
draw from fowling or fishing was too precarious to be 
depended upon ; that there did not seem to be any chance 
of the winds changing to favour their escape, but that they 
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must inevitably stay there and perish, if they let an irra- 
tional superstition deter them from the means which 
nature offered to their hands; that Ulysses might be deceived 
in his belief that these oxen had any sacred qualities above 
other oxen; and even admitting that they were the pro- 
perty of the god of the Sun, as he said they were, the Sun 
did neither eat nor drink, and the gods were best served 
not by a scrupulous conscience, but by a thankful heart, 
which took freely what they as freely offered : with these 
and such like persuasions he prevailed on his half-famished 
and half-mutinous companions, to begin the impious 
violation of their oath by the slaughter of seven of the fairest 
of these oxen which were grazing. Part they roasted and 
eat, and part they offered in sacrifice to the gods, particu- 
larly to Apollo, god of the Sun, vowing to build a temple 
to his godhead, when they should arrive in Ithaca, and 
deck it with magnificent and numerous gifts: Vain men! 
and superstition worse than that which they so lately 
derided ! to imagine that prospective penitence can excuse 
a present violation of duty, and that the pure natures of 
the heavenly powers will admit of compromise or dispensa- 
tion for sin. 

But to their feast they fell, dividing the roasted portions 
of the flesh, savoury and pleasant meat to them, but a sad 
sight to the eyes, and a savour of death in the nostrils, of 
the waking Ulysses ; who just woke in time to witness, but 
not soon enough to prevent, their rash and sacrilegious 
banquet. He had scarce time to ask what great mischief 
was this which they had done unto him; when behold, 
a prodigy! the ox-hides which they had stripped, began 
to creep, as if they had life ; and the roasted flesh bellowed 
as the ox used to do when he was living. The hair of 
Ulysses stood up on end with affright at these omens ; but 
his companions, like men whom the gods had infatuated to 
their destruction, persisted in their horrible banquet. 

The Sun from his burning chariot saw how Ulysses’s men 
had slain his oxen, and he cried to his father Jove, ‘ Revenge 
me upon these impious men who have slain my oxen, which 
it did me good to look upon when I walked my heavenly 
round. In all my daily course I never saw such bright 
and beautiful creatures as those my oxen were.’ The 
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father promised that ample retribution should be taken of 
those accursed men : which was fulfilled shortly after, when 
they took their leaves of the fatal island. 

Six days they feasted in spite of the signs of heaven, and 
on the seventh, the wind changing, they set their sails, and 
left the island; and their hearts were cheerful with the 
banquets they had held ; all but the heart of Ulysses, which 
sank within him, as with wet eyes he beheld his friends, and 
gave them for lost, as men devoted to divine vengeance. 
Which soon overtook them: for they had not gone many 
leagues before a dreadful tempest arose, which burst their 
cables; down came their mast, crushing the scull of the 
pilot in its fall; off he fell from the stern into the water, 
and the bark wanting his management drove along at the 
wind’s mercy : thunders roared, and terrible lightnings of 
Jove came down; first a bolt struck Eurylochus, then 
another, and then another, till all the crew were killed, and 
their bodies swam about like sea-mews ; and the ship was 
split in pieces: only Ulysses survived; and he had no 
hope of safety but in tying himself to the mast, where he 
sat riding upon the waves, like one that in no extremity 
would yield to fortune. Nine days was he floating about 
with all the motions of the sea, with no other support than 
the slender mast under him, till the tenth night cast him, 
all spent and weary with toil, upon the friendly shores of 
the island Ogygia. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Island of Calypso—Immortality refused. 


HENCEFORTH the adventures of the single Ulysses must 
be pursued. Of all those faithful partakers of his toil, who 
with him left Asia, laden with the spoils of Troy, now not 
one remains, but all a prey to the remorseless waves, and 
food for some great fish : their gallant navy reduced to one 
ship, and that finally swallowed up and lost. Where now 
are all their anxious thoughts of home ? that perseverance 
with which they went through the severest sufferings and 
the hardest labours to which poor sea-farers were ever 
exposed, that their toils at last might be crowned with the 
sight of their native shores and wives at Ithaca !—Ulysses 
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is now in the isle Ogygia ; called the Delightful Island. The 
poor shipwrecked chief, the slave of all the elements, is 
once again raised by the caprice of fortune into a shadow 
of prosperity. He that was cast naked upon the shore, 
bereft of all his companions, has now a goddess to attend 
upon him, and his companions are the nymphs which never 
die.—Who has not heard of Calypso ? her grove crowned 
with alders and poplars? her grotto, against which the 
luxuriant vine laid forth his purple grapes ? her ever new 
delights, crystal fountains, running brooks, meadows 
flowering with sweet balm-gentle and with violet: blue 
violets which like veins enamelled: the smooth breasts of 
each fragrant mead! It were useless to describe over again 
what has been so well told already : or to relate those soft 
arts of courtship which the goddess used to detain Ulysses ; 
the same in kind which she afterwards practised upon his 
less wary son, whom Minerva, in the shape of Mentor, hardly 
preserved from her snares , when they came to the Delightful 
Island together in search ‘of the scarce departed Ulysses. 

A memorable example of married love, and a worthy 
instance how dear to every good man his country is, was: 
exhibited by Ulysses. If Circe loved him sincerely, Calypso 
loves him with tenfold more warmth and passion: she can 
deny him nothing, but his departure; she offers him 
every thing, even to a participation of her immortality : 
if he will stay and share in her pleasures, he shall never- 
die. But death with glory has greater charms for a mind 
heroic, than a life that shall never die, with shame; and 
when he pledged his vows to his Penelope, he reserved no 
stipulation that he would forsake her whenever a goddess 
should think him worthy of her bed, but they had sworn to 
live and grow old together: and he would not survive her 
if he could, nor meanly share in immortality itself, from 
which she was excluded. 

These thoughts kept him pensive and melancholy in the 
midst of pleasure. His heart was on the seas, making 
voyages to Ithaca. ‘Twelve months had worn away, when 
Minerva from heaven saw her favorite, how he sat still 
pining on the sea shores (his daily custom), wishing for 
a ship to carry him home. She (who is wisdom herself) 
was indignant that so wise and brave a man as yee 
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should. be held in effeminate bondage by an unworthy 
goddess: and at her request, her father Jove ordered 
Mercury to go down to the earth to command Calypso 
to dismiss her guest. The divine messenger tied fast to 
his feet his winged shoes, which bear him over land and 
seas, and took in his hand his golden rod, the ensign of his 
authority. Then wheeling in many an airy round, he 
stayed not till he alighted on the firm top of the mountain 
Pieria: thence he fetched a second circuit over the seas, 
kissing the waves in his flight with his feet, as light as 
any sea-mew fishing dips her wings, till he touched the isle 
Ogygia, and soared up from the blue sea to the grotto of 
the goddess, to whom his errand was ordained. 

His message struck a horror, checked by love, through all 
the faculties of Calypso. She replied to it, incensed : 
‘You gods are insatiate past all that live, in all things 
which you affect ; which makes you so envious and grudg- 
ing. It afflicts you to the heart, when any goddess seeks 
the love of a mortal man in marriage, though you your- 
selves without scruple link yourselves to women of the earth. 
So it fared with you, when the delicious-fingered Morning 
shared Orion’s bed; you could never satisfy your hate 
and your jealousy, till you had incensed the chastity- 
loving dame, Diana, who leads the precise life, to come 
upon him by stealth in Ortygia, and pierce him through 
with her arrows. And when rich-haired Ceres gave the 
reins to her affections, and took Iasion (well worthy) to 
her arms, the secret was not so cunningly kept but Jove had 
soon notice of it, and the poor mortal paid for his felicity 
with death, struck through with lightnings. And now you 
envy me the possession of a wretched man, whom tempests 
have cast upon my shores, making him lawfully mine ; 
whose ship Jove rent in pieces with his hot thunderbolts, 
killing all his friends. Him I have preserved, loved, 
nourished, made him mine by protection, my creature, 
by every tie of gratitude, mine ; have vowed to make him 
deathless like myself; him you will take from me. But 
I know your power, and that it is vain for me to resist. 
Tell your king that I obey his mandates.’ 

. With an ill grace Calypso promised to fulfil the com- 
mands of Jove ; and, Mercury departing, she went to find 
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Ulysses, where he sat outside the grotto, not knowing of 
the heavenly message, drowned in discontent, not seeing 
any human probability of his ever returning home. 

She said to him: ‘ Unhappy man, no longer afflict your- 
self with pining after your country, but build you a ship, 
with which you may return home; since it is the will of 
the gods: who doubtless as they are greater in power 
than I, are greater in skill, and best can tell what is fittest 
for man. But I call the gods, and my inward conscience, 
to witness, that I had no thought but what stood with 
thy safety, nor would have done or counselled any thing 
against thy good. I persuaded thee to nothing which I 
should not have followed myself in thy extremity : for my 
mind is innocent and simple. O, if thou knewest what 
dreadful sufferings thou must yet endure, before ever thou 
reachest thy native land, thou wouldest not esteem so 
hardly of a goddess’s offer to share her immortality with 
thee; nor, for a few years’ enjoyment of a perishing Pene- 
lope, refuse an imperishable and never-dying life with 
Calypso.’ 

He replied: ‘ Ever-honoured, great Calypso, let it not 
displease thee, that I a mortal man desire to see and 
converse again with a wife that is mortal : human objects 
are best fitted to human infirmities. I well know how 
far in wisdom, in feature, in stature, proportion, beauty, 
in all the gifts of the mind, thou exceedest my Penelope : 
she a mortal, and subject to decay; thou immortal, ever 
growing, yet never old: yet in her sight all my desires 
terminate, all my wishes; in the sight of her, and of my 
country earth. If any god, envious of my return, shall 
lay his dreadful hand upon me as I pass the seas, I submit : 
for the same powers have given me a mind not to sink 
under oppression. In wars and waves my sufferings have 
not been small.’ 

She heard his pleaded reasons, and of force she must 
assent; so to her nymphs she gave in charge from her 
sacred woods to cut down timber, to make Ulysses a ship. 
They obeyed, though in a work unsuitable to their soft 
fingers, yet to obedience no sacrifice is hard: and Ulysses 
busily bestirred himself, labouring far more hard than they, 
as was fitting, till twenty tall trees, driest and fittest for 
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timber, were felled. Then like a skilful shipwright, he 
fell to joining the planks, using the plane, the axe, and the 
auger, with such expedition, that in four days’ time a 
ship was made, complete with all her decks, hatches, side- 
boards, yards. Calypso added linen for the sails, and 
tackling; and when she was finished, she was a goodly 
vessel for a man to sail in alone, or in company, over the 
wide seas. By the fifth morning she was launched; and 
Ulysses, furnished with a store of provisions, rich garments, 
and gold and silver, given him by Calypso, took a last 
leave of her, and of her nymphs, and of the isle Ogygia 
which had so befriended him. 


CHAPTER V 


The tempest.—-The sea-bird’s gift.—The escape by swimming. 
—The sleep in the woods. 


At the stern of his solitary ship Ulysses sat, and steered 
right artfully. No sleep could seize his eye-lids. He 
beheld the Pleiads, the Bear which is by some called the 
Wain, that moves round about..Orion, and keeps still 
above the ocean, and the slow-setting sign Bootes, which 
some name the Waggoner. Seventeen days he held his course, 
and on the eighteenth the coast of Phzacia was in sight. 
The figure of the land, as seen from the sea, was pretty 
and circular, and looked something like a shield. 

Neptune returning from visiting his favourite Aithiopians, 
from the mountains of the Solymi, descried Ulysses plough- 
ing the waves, his domain. The sight of the man he so 
much hated for Polyphemus’s sake, his son, whose eye 
Ulysses had put out, set the god’s heart on fire; and 
snatching into his hand his horrid sea-sceptre, the trident 
of his power, he smote the air and the sea, and conjured 
up all his black storms, calling down night from the cope of 
heaven, and taking the earth into the sea, as it seemed, 
with clouds, through the darkness and indistinctness which 
prevailed, the billows rolling up before the fury of all the 
winds, that contended together in their mighty sport. 

Then the knees of Ulysses bent with fear, and then all 
his spirit was spent, and he wished that he had been among 
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the number of his countrymen who fell before Troy, and 
had their funerals celebrated by all the Greeks, rather 
than to perish thus, where no man could mourn him or 
know him. 

As he thought these melancholy thoughts, a huge wave 
took him and washed him overboard, ship and all upset 
amidst the billows, he struggling afar off, clinging to her 
stern broken off which he yet held, her mast cracking 
in two with the fury of that gust of mixed winds that 
struck it, sails and sail-yards fell into the deep, and he 
himself was long drowned under water, nor could get 
his head above, wave so met with wave, as if they strove 
which should depress him most, and the gorgeous garments 
given him by Calypso clung about him, and hindered his 
swimming ; yet neither for this, nor for the overthrow of 
his ship, nor his own perilous condition, would he give up 
his drenched vessel, but, wrestling with Neptune, got at 
length hold of her again, and then sat in her bulk, insulting 
over death, which he had escaped, and the salt waves 
which he gave the sea again to give to other men : his ship, 
striving to live, floated at random, cuffed from wave to 
wave, hurled to and fro by all the winds: now Boreas 
tossed it to Notus, Notus passed it to Eurus, and Eurus to 
the west wind, who kept up the horrid tennis. 

Them in their mad sport Ino Leucothea beheld; Ino 
Leucothea, now a sea-goddess, but once a mortal and the 
daughter of Cadmus; she with pity beheld Ulysses the 
mark of their fierce contention, and rising from the waves 
alighted on the ship, in shape like to the sea-bird which 
is called a cormorant, and in her beak she held a wonderful 
girdle made of sea-weeds which grow at the bottom of 
the ocean, which she dropt at his feet, and the bird spake to 
Ulysses, and counselled him not to trust any more to that 
fatal vessel against which god Neptune had levelled his 
furious wrath, nor to those ill-befriending garments which 
Calypso had given him, but to quit both it and them and 
trust for his safety to swimming. ‘ And here,’ said the 
seeming bird, ‘ take this girdle and tie about your middle, 
which has virtue to protect the wearer at sea, and you 
shall safely reach the shore; but when you have landed, 
cast it far from you back into the sea.’ He did as the sea- 
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bird instructed him, he stripped himself naked, and fastening 
the wondrous girdle about his middle, cast himself into the 
seas to swim. The bird dived past his sight into the 
fathomless abyss of the ocean. 

Two days and two nights he spent in struggling with the 
waves, though sore buffeted, and almost spent, never giving 
up himself for lost, such confidence he had in that charm 
which he wore about his middle, and in the words of that 
divine bird. But the third morning the winds grew calm 
and all the heavens were clear. Then he saw himself 
nigh land, which he knew to be the coast of the Pheacians, 
a people good to strangers, and abounding in ships, by 
whose favour he doubted not that he should soon obtain 
a passage to his own country. And such joy he conceived 
in his heart, as good sons have, that esteem their father’s 
life dear, wnen long sickness has held him down to his bed, 
and wasted his body, and they see at length health return 
to the old man, with restored strength and spirits, in 
reward of their many prayers to the gods for his safety : 
so precious was the prospect of home-return to Ulysses, 
that he might restore health to his country (his better 
parent), that had long languished as full of distempers in 
his absence. And then for his own safety’s sake he had 
joy to see the shores, the woods, so nigh and within his 
grasp as they seemed, and he laboured with all the might 
of hands and feet to reach with swimming that nigh- 
seeming land. 

But when he approached near, a horrid sound of a huge 
sea beating against rocks informed him that here was 
no place for landing, nor any harbour for man’s resort, 
but through the weeds and the foam which the sea belched 
up against the land he could dimly discover the rugged 
shore all bristled with flints, and all that part of the coast 
one impending rock that seemed impossible to climb, 
and the water all about so deep, that not a sand was there 
for any tired foot to rest upon, and every moment he feared 
lest some wave more cruel than the rest should crush 
him against a cliff, rendering worse than vain all his land- 
ing: and should he swim to seek a more commodious 
haven further on, he was fearful lest, weak and spent 
as he was, the winds would force him back a long way 
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off into the main, where the terrible god Neptune, for 
wrath that he had so nearly escaped his power, having 
gotten him again into his domain, would send out some 
great whale (of which those seas breed a horrid number) 
to swallow him up alive; with such malignity he still 
pursued him. 

While these thoughts distracted him with diversity of 
dangers, one bigger wave drove against a sharp rock his 
naked body, which it gashed and tore, and wanted little 
of breaking all his bones, so rude was the shock. But 
in this extremity she prompted him that never failed him 
at need. Minerva (who is wisdom itself) put it into his 
thoughts no longer to keep swimming off and on, as one 
dallying with danger, but boldly to force the shore that 
threatened him, and to hug the rock that had torn him so 
rudely ; which with both hands he clasped, wrestling with 
extremity, till the rage of that billow which had driven 
him upon it was past; but then again the rock drove back 
that wave so furiously, that it reft him of his hold, sucking 
him with it in its return, and the sharp rock (his cruel 
friend) to which he clinged for succour, rent the flesh so 
sore from his hands in parting, that he fell off, and could 
sustain no longer: quite under water he fell, and past the 
help of fate, there had the hapless Ulysses lost all portion 
that he had in this life, if Minerva had not prompted his 
wisdom in that peril to essay another course, and to explore 
some other shelter, ceasing to attempt that landing-place. 

She guided his wearied and nigh-exhausted. limbs to the 
mouth of the fair river Callicoe, which not far from thence 
disbursed its watery tribute to the ocean. Here the shores 
were easy and accessible, and the rocks, which rather 
adorned than defended its banks, so smooth, that they 
seemed polished of purpose to invite the landing of our sea- 
wanderer, and to atone for the uncourteous treatment 
which those less hospitable cliffs had afforded him. And 
the god of the river, as if in pity, stayed his current and 
smoothed his waters, to make his landing more easy: 
for sacred to the ever-living deities of the fresh waters, 
be they mountain-stream, river, or lake, is the ery of erring 
mortals that seek their aid, by reason that being inland-bred 
they partake more of the gentle humanities of our nature 
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than those marine deities, whom Neptune trains up in 
tempests in the unpitying recesses of his salt abyss. 

So by the favour of the river’s god Ulysses crept to land 
half-drowned ; both his knees faltering, his strong hands 
falling down through weakness from the excessive toils 
he had endured, his cheek and nostrils flowing with froth 
of the sea-brine, much of which he had swallowed in that 
conflict, voice and breath spent, down he sank as in death. 
Dead weary he was. It seemed that the sea had soaked 
through his heart, and the pains he felt in all his veins 
were little less than those which one feels that has endured 
the torture of the rack. But when his spirits came a little 
to themselves, and his recollection by degrees began to 
return, he rose up, and unloosing from his waist the girdle 
or charm which that divine bird had given him, and 
remembering the charge which he had received with it, he 
flung it far from him into the river. Back it swam with 
the course of the ebbing stream till it reached the sea, 
where the fair hands of Ino Leucothea received it to keep 
lit as a pledge of safety to any future shipwrecked mariner, 
that like Ulysses should wander in those perilous waves. 

Then he kissed the humble earth*in token of safety, and 
on he went by the side of that pleasant river, till he came 
where a thicker shade of rushes that grew on its banks 
seemed to point out the place where he might rest his sea- 
wearied limbs. And here a fresh perplexity divided his 
mind, whether he should pass the night, which was coming 
on, in that place, where, though he feared no other enemies, 
the damps and frosts of the chill sea-air in that exposed 
situation might be death to him in his weak state; or 
whether he had better climb the next hill, and pierce the 
depth of some shady wood, in which he might find a warm 
and sheltered though insecure repose, subject to the 
approach of any wild beast that roamed that way. Best 
did this last course appear to him, though with some danger, 
as that which was more honourable and savoured more 
of strife and self-exertion, than to perish without a struggle 
the passive victim of cold and the elements. 

So he bent his course to the nearest woods, where, entering 
in, he found a thicket, mostly of wild olives and such low 

1 it omit 1808. 
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trees, yet growing so intertwined and knit together, that 
the moist wind had not leave to play through their branches, 
nor the sun’s scorching beams to pierce their recesses, nor 
any shower to beat through, they grew so thick and as it 
were folded each in the other: here creeping in, he made 
his bed of the leaves which were beginning to fall, of which 
was such abundance that two or three men might have 
spread them ample coverings, such as might shield them 
from the winter’s rage, though the air breathed steel and 
blew as it would burst. Here creeping in, he heaped up 
store of leaves all about him, as a man would billets upon 
a winter fire, and lay down in the midst. Rich seed 
of virtue lying hid in poor leaves! Here Minerva soon 
gave him sound sleep; and here all his long toils past 
seemed to be concluded and shut up within the little sphere 
of his refreshed and closed eyelids. 


CHAPTER VI 


The princess Nausicaa.—The washing.—The game with the © 
ball.—The Court of Pheacia and king Alcinous. 


Meantime Minerva, designing an interview between the 
king’s daughter of that country and Ulysses when he should 
awake, went by night to the palace of king Alcinous, and 
stood at the bedside of the princess Nausicaa in the shape 
of one of her favourite attendants, and thus addressed 
the sleeping princess : 

‘ Nausicaa, why do you lie sleeping here, and never 
_ bestow a thought upon your bridal ornaments, of which 
you have many and beautiful, laid up in your wardrobe 
against the day of your marriage, which cannot be far 
distant ; when you shall have need of all, not only to 
deck your own person, but to give away in presents to the 
virgins that honouring you shall attend you to the temple ? 
Your reputation stands much upon the timely care of 
these things; these things are they which fill father and 
reverend mother with delight. Let us arise betimes to 
wash your fair vestments of linen and silks in the river ; 
and request your sire to lend you mules and a coach, for 
your wardrobe is heavy, and the place where we must wash 
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is distant, and besides it fits not a great princess like you 
to go so far on foot.’ 

So saying she went away, and Nausicaa awoke, full of 
pleasing thoughts of her marriage, which the dream had 
told her was not far distant ; and as soon as it was dawn, 
she arose and dressed herself, and went to find her parents. 

The queen her mother was already up, and seated among 
her maids, spinning at her wheel, as the fashion was in 
those primitive times, when great ladies did not disdain 
housewifery : and the king her father was preparing to go 
abroad at that early hour to council with his grave senate. 

‘My father,’ she said, ‘ will you not order mules and a 
coach to be got ready, that I may go and wash, I and my 
maids, at the cisterns that stand without the city ?’ 

‘What washing does my daughter speak of?’ said 
Alcinous. 

‘Mine and my brothers’ garments,’ she replied, ‘ that 
have contracted soil by this time with lying by so long 
inthe wardrobe. Five sons have you, that are my brothers ; 
two of them are married, and three are bachelors; these 
last it concerns to have their garments neat and unsoiled ; 
it may advance their fortunes in marriage: and who but 
I their sister should have a care of these things? You 
yourself, my father, have need of the whitest apparel, 
when you go, as now, to the council.’ 

She used this plea, modestly dissembling her care of her 
_ own nuptials to her father ; who was not displeased at this 

instance of his daughter’s discretion: for a seasonable care 
about marriage may be permitted to a young maiden, 
provided it be accompanied with modesty and dutiful 
submission to her parents in the choice of her future husband: 
and there was no fear of Nausicaa chusing wrongly or 
improperly, for she was as wise as she was beautiful, and 
the best in all Pheacia were suitors to her for her love. 
So Alcinous readily gave consent that she should go, ordering 
mules and a coach to be prepared. And Nausicaa brought 
from her chamber all her vestments, and laid them up in 
the coach, and her mother placed bread and wine in the 
coach, and oil in a golden cruse, to soften the bright skins of 
Nausicaa and her maids when they came out of the river. 

Nausicaa making her maids get up into the coach with 
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her, lashed the mules, till they brought her to the cisterns 
which stood a little on the outside of the town, and were 
supplied with water from the river Callicoe. 

There her attendants unyoked the mules, took out the 
clothes, and steeped them in the cisterns, washing them 

.in several waters, and afterwards treading them clean with 
their feet, venturing wagers who should have done soonest 
and cleanest, and using many pretty pastimes to beguile 
their labour as young maidens use, while the princess looked 
on. When they had laid their clothes to dry, they fell 
to playing again, and Nausicaa joined them in a game with 

the ball, which is used in that country, which is performed 
by tossing the ball from hand to hand with great expedition, 
she who begins the pastime singing a song. It chanced 
that the princess whose turn it became to toss the ball, sent 
it so far from its mark, that it fell beyond into one of the 
cisterns of the river: at which the whole company, in 
merry consternation, set up a shriek so loud as waked the 
sleeping Ulysses, who was taking his rest after his long toils, 
in the woods not far distant from the place where these 
young maids had come to wash. 

At the sound of female voices Ulysses crept forth from 
his retirement, making himself a covering with boughs and 
leaves as well as he could to shroud his nakedness. The 
sudden appearance of his weather-beaten and almost naked 
form, so frighted the maidens that they scudded away into 
the woods and all about to hide themselves, only Minerva 
(who had brought about this interview to admirable purposes, 
by seemingly accidental means) put courage into the breast 
of Nausicaa, and she stayed where she was, and resolved 
to know what manner of man he was, and what was 
the occasion of his strange coming to them. 

He not venturing (for delicacy) to approach and clasp 
her knees, as suppliants should, but standing far off, addressed 
this speech to the young princess : 

‘ Before I presume rudely to press my petitions, I should 
first ask whether I am addressing a mortal woman, or one 
of the goddesses. If a goddess, you seem to me to be likest 
to Diana, the chaste huntress, the daughter of Jove. Like 
hers are your lineaments, your stature, your features, and 
air divine.’ 

L3 
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She making answer that she was.no goddess, but a mortal 
maid, he continued : 

‘If a woman, thrice blessed are both the authors of your 
birth, thrice blessed are your brothers, who even to rapture 
must have joy in your perfections, to see you grown so 
like a young tree, and so graceful. But most blessed of all 
that breathe is he that has the gift to engage your young 
neck in the yoke of marriage. I never saw that man that 
was worthy of you. I never saw man or woman that at all 
parts equalled you. Lately at Delos (where I touched) 
I saw a young palm which grew beside Apollo’s temple ; 
it exceeded all the trees which ever I beheld for straitness: 
and beauty: I can compare you only to that. A stupor 
past admiration strikes me, joined with fear, which keeps 
me back from approaching you, to embrace your knees. 
Noris it strange; for one of freshest and firmest spirit would 
falter, approaching near to so bright an object: but I am 
one whom a cruel habit of calamity has prepared to receive 
strong impressions. Twenty days the unrelenting seas 
have tossed me up and down coming from Ogygia, and at 
length cast me ship-wrecked last night upon your coast. 
IT have seen no man or woman since I landed but yourself. 
All that I crave is clothes, which you may spare me, and 
to be shown the way to some neighbouring town. The gods, 
who have care of strangers, will requite you for these 
courtesies.’ 

She admiring to hear such complimentary words proceed 
out of the mouth of one whose outside looked so rough and 
unpromising, made answer: ‘Stranger, I discern neither 
sloth nor folly in you, and yet I see that you are poor and 
wretched : from which I gather that neither wisdom nor 
industry can secure felicity; only Jove bestows it upon 
whomsoever he pleases. He perhaps has reduced you to 
this plight. However, since your wanderings have brought 
you so near to our city, it lies in our duty to supply your 
wants. Clothes and what else a human hand should give 
to one so suppliant, and so tamed with calamity, you shall 
not want. We will shew you our city and tell you the name 
of our people. This is the land of the Pheacians, of which 
my father Alcinous is king.’ 

Then calling her attendants who had dispersed on the 
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first sight of Ulysses, she rebuked them for their fear, 
and said: ‘ This man is no Cyclop, nor monster of sea or 
land, that you should fear him; but he seems manly, 
staid, and discreet, and though decayed in his outward 
appearance, yet he has the mind’s riches, wit and fortitude, 
in abundance. Show him the cisterns where he may wash 
him from the sea-weeds and foam that hang about him, 
and let him have garments that fit him out of those which 
we have brought with us to the cisterns.’ 

Ulysses retiring a little out of sight, cleansed him in the 
cisterns from the soil and impurities with which the rocks and 
waves had covered all his body, and clothing himself with 
befitting raiment, which the princess’s attendants had 
given him, he presented himself in more worthy shape to 
Nausicaa. She admired to see what a comely personage 
he was, now he was dressed in all parts; she thought him 
some king or hero : and secretly wished that the gods would 
be pleased to give her such a husband. 

Then causing her attendants to yoke her mules, and lay 
up the vestments, which the sun’s heat had sufficiently 
dried, in the coach, she ascended with her maids, and drove 
off to the palace ; bidding Ulysses, as she departed, keep 
an eye upon the coach, and to follow it on foot at some 
distance : which she did, because if she had suffered him 
to have rode in the coach with her, it might have subjected 
her to some misconstructions of the common people, who 
are always ready to vilify and censure their betters, and to 
suspect that charity is not always pure charity, but that 
love or some sinister intention lies hid under its disguise. 
So discreet and attentive to appearance in all her actions 
was this admirable princess. 

Ulysses as he entered the city wondered to see its mag- 
nificence, its markets, buildings, temples; its walls and 
rampires; its trade, and resort of men; its harbours for 
shipping, which is the strength of the Pheacian state. But 
when he approached the palace, and beheld its riches, the 
proportion of its architecture, its avenues, gardens, statues, 
fountains, he stood rapt in admiration, and almost forgot 
his own condition in surveying the flourishing estate of 
others: but recollecting himself he passed on boldly into 
the inner apartment, where the king and queen were sitting 
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at dinner with their peers ; Nausicaa having prepared them 
for his approach. 

To them humbly kneeling he made it his request, that 
since fortune had cast him naked upon their shores, they 
would take him into their protection, and grant him a 
conveyance by one of the ships, of which their great Pheeacian 
state had such good store, to carry him to his own country. 
Having delivered his request, to grace it with more humility 
he went and sat himself down upon the hearth among the 
ashes, as the custom was in those days when any would ~ 
make a petition to the throne. 

He seemed a petitioner of so great state and of so superior 
a deportment, that Alcinous himself arose to do him honour, 
and causing him to leave that abject station which he had 
assumed, placed him next to his throne, upon a chair of state, 
and thus he spake to his peers : 

‘Lords and counsellors of Pheacia, ye see this man, 
who he is we know not, that is come to us in the guise of 
a petitioner: he seems no mean one; but whoever he is, 
it is fit, since the gods have cast him upon our protection, 
that we grant him the rites of hospitality, while he stays 
with us, and at his departure, a ship well manned to 
convey so worthy a personage as he seems to be, in a manner 
suitable to his rank, to his own country.’ 

This counsel the peers with one consent approved ; and 
wine and meat being set before Ulysses, he ate and drank, 
and gave the gods thanks who had stirred up the royal 
bounty of Alcinous to aid him in that extremity. But 
not as yet did he reveal to the king and queen who he was, 
or whence he had come ; only in brief terms he related his 
being cast upon their shores, his sleep in the woods, and 
his meeting with the princess Nausicaa : whose generosity, 
mingled with discretion, filled her parents with delight, 
as Ulysses in eloquent phrases adorned and commended 
her virtues. But Alcinous, humanely considering that the 
troubles which his guest had undergone required rest, as 
well as refreshment by food, dismissed him early in the 
evening to his chamber ; where in a magnificent apartment 
Ulysses found a smoother bed, but not a sounder repose, 
than he had enjoyed the night before, sleeping upon leaves 
which he had scraped together in his necessity. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The songs of Demodocus.—The convoy home.—The mariners 
transformed to stone.—The young shepherd. 


WHEN it was day-light, Alcinous caused it to be proclaimed 
by the heralds about the town, that there was come to the 
palace a stranger, shipwrecked on their coast, that in mien 
and person resembled a god: and inviting all the chief 
people of the city to come and do honour to the stranger. 

The palace was quickly filled with guests, old and young, 
for whose cheer, and to grace Ulysses more, Alcinous made 
a kingly feast with banquetings and music. Then Ulysses 
being seated at a table next the king and queen, in all men’s 
view ; after they had feasted, Alcinous ordered Demodocus, 
the court-singer, to be called to sing some song of the deeds of 
heroes, to charm the ear of his guest. Demodocus came 
and reached his harp, where it hung between two pillars 
of silver : and then the blind singer, to whom, in recompense 
of his lost sight, the muses had given an inward discernment, 
a soul and a voice to excite the hearts of men and gods to 
delight, began in grave and solemn strains to sing the glories 
of men highliest famed. He chose a poem, whose subject 
was, The stern Strife stirred up between Ulysses and great 
Achilles, as at a banquet sacred to the gods in dreadful 
language they expressed their difference; while Agamemnon 
sat rejoiced in soul to hear those Grecians jar: for the 
oracle in Pytho had told him, that the period of their wars 
in Troy should then be, when the kings of Greece, anxious 
to arrive at the wished conclusion, should fall to strife, 
and contend which must end the war, force or stratagem. 

This brave contention he expressed so to the life, in the 
very words which they both used in the quarrel, as brought 
tears into the eyes of Ulysses at the remembrance of past 
passages of his life, and he held his large purple weed 
before his face to conceal it. Then craving a cup of wine, 
he poured it out in secret Jibation to the gods, who had 
put into the mind of Demodocus unknowingly to do him 
so much honour. But when the moving poet began to 
tell of other occurrences where Ulysses had been present, 
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the memory of his brave followers who had been with 
him in all difficulties, now swallowed up and lost in the 
ocean, and of those kings that had fought with him at 
Troy, some of whom were dead, some exiles like himself, 
forced itself so strongly upon his mind, that forgetful 
where he was, he sobbed outright with passion ; which 
yet he restrained, but not so cunningly but Alcinous per- 
ceived it, and without taking notice of it to Ulysses, 
privately gave signs that Demodocus should cease from 
his singing. 

Next followed dancing in the Pheacian fashion, when 
they would shew respect to their guests; which was 
succeeded by trials of skill, games of strength, running, 
racing, hurling of the quoit, mock fights, hurling of the 
javelin, shooting with the bow: in some of which Ulysses 
modestly challenging his entertainers, performed such feats 
of strength and prowess as gave the admiring Pheacians 
fresh reason to imagine that he was either some god, or 
hero of the race of the gods. 

These solemn shows and pageants in honour of his guest, 
king Alcinous continued for the space of many days, as 
if he could never be weary of shewing courtesies to so 
worthy a stranger. In all this time he never asked him 
his name, nor sought to know more of him than he of his 
own accord disclosed: till on a day as they were seated 
feasting, after the feast was ended, Demodocus being 
called, as was the custom, to sing some grave matter, 
sang how Ulysses, on that night when Troy was fired, made 
dreadful proof of his valour, maintaining singly a combat 
against the whole household of Deiphobus, to which the 
divine expresser gave both act and passion, and breathed 
such a fire into Ulysses’s deeds, that it inspired old death 
with life in the lively expressing of slaughters, and rendered 
life so sweet and passionate in the hearers, that all who 
heard felt it fleet from them in the narration : which made 
Ulysses even pity his own slaughterous deeds, and feel 
touches of remorse, to see how song can revive a dead 
man from the grave, yet no way can it defend a living 
man from death: and in imagination he underwent some 
part of death’s horrors, and felt in his living body a taste 
of those dying pangs which he had dealt to others ; that 
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with the strong conceit, tears (the true interpreters of 
unutterable emotion) stood in his eyes. 

Which king Alcinous noting, and that this was now 
the second time that he had perceived him to be moved 
at the mention of events touching the Trojan wars, he 
took occasion to ask whether his guest had lost any friend 
or kinsman at Troy, that Demodocus’s singing had brought 
into his mind. Then Ulysses, drying the tears with his 
cloak, and observing that the eyes of all the company 
were upon him, desirous to give them satisfaction in what 
he could, and thinking this a fit time to reveal his true 
name and destination, spake as follows : 

‘The courtesies which ye all have shewn me, and in 
particular yourself and princely daughter, O king Alcinous, 
demand from me that I should no longer keep you in 
ignorance of what or who I am; for to reserve any secret 
from you, who have with such openness of friendship 
embraced my love, would argue either a pusillanimous 
or an ungrateful mind in me. Know then that I am that 
Ulysses, of whom I perceive ye have heard something ; 
who heretofore have filled the world with the renown of 
my policies. I am he by whose counsels, if Fame is to 
be believed at all, more than by the united valour of all 
the Grecians, Troy fell. I am that unhappy man whom 
the heavens and angry gods have conspired to keep an 
exile on the seas, wandering to seek my home which still . 
flies from me. The land which I am in quest of is Ithaca ; 
in whose ports some ship belonging to your navigation- 
famed Pheeacian state may haply at some time have found 
a refuge from tempests. If ever you have experienced 
such kindness, requite it now; by granting to me, who 
am the king of that land, a passport to that land.’ 

Admiration seized all the court of Alcinous, to behold in 
their presence one of the number of those heroes who 
fought at Troy, whose divine story had been made known 
to them by songs and poems, but of the truth they had 
little known, or rather they had hitherto accounted those 
heroic exploits as fictions and exaggerations of poets ; 
but having seen and made proof of the real Ulysses, they 
began to take those supposed inventions to be real verities. 
and the tale of Troy to be as true as it was delightful. 
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Then king Alcinous made answer: ‘Thrice fortunate 
ought we to esteem our lot, in having seen and conversed 
with a man of whom report hath spoken so loudly, but, 
as it seems, nothing beyond the truth. Though we could 
desire no felicity greater than to have you always among 
us, renowned Ulysses, yet your desire having been expressed 
so often and so deeply to return home, we can deny you 
nothing, though to our own loss. Our kingdom of Pheacia, 
as you know, is chiefly rich in shipping. In all parts of 
the world, where there are navigable seas, or ships can 
pass, our vessels will be found. You cannot name a coast 
to which they do not resort. Every rock and every quick- 
sand is known to them that lurks in the vast deep. They 
pass a bird in flight; and with such unerring certainty 
they make to their destination, that some have said that 
they have no need of pilot or rudder, but that they move 
instinctively, self-directed, and know the minds of their 
voyagers. Thus much, that you may not fear to trust 
yourself in one of our Pheacian ships. To-morrow if you 
please you shall launch forth. To-day spend with us in 
feasting ; who never can do enough when the gods send 
such visitors.’ 

Ulysses acknowledged king Alcinous’s bounty; and 
while these two royal personages stood interchanging 
courteous expressions, the heart of the princess Nausicaa 
was overcome: she had been gazing attentively upon her 
father’s guest, as he delivered his speech ; but when he 
came to that part where he declared himself to be Ulysses, 
she blessed herself, and her fortune, that in relieving a poor 
shipwrecked mariner, as he seemed no better, she had 
conferred a kindness on so divine a hero as he proved : 
and scarce waiting till her father had done speaking, with. 
a cheerful countenance she addressed Ulysses, bidding 
him be cheerful, and when he returned home, as by her 
father’s means she trusted he would shortly, sometimes 
to remember to whom he owed his life, and who met him 
in the woods by the river Callicoe. 

‘Fair flower of Pheacia,’ he replied, ‘so may all the 
gods bless me with the strife of joys in that desired day, 
whenever I shall see it, as I shall always acknowledge to 
be indebted to your fair hand for the gift of life which 
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I enjoy, and all the blessings which shall follow upon my 
home-return. The gods give thee, Nausicaa, a princely 
husband ; and from you two spring blessings to this state.’ 
So prayed Ulysses, his heart overflowing with admiration 
and grateful recollections of king Alcinous’s daughter. 

Then at the king’s request he gave them a brief relation 
of all the adventures that had befallen him, since he 
launched forth from Troy: during which the princess 
Nausicaa took great delight (as ladies are commonly taken 
with these kind of travellers’ stories) to hear of the monster 
Polyphemus, of the men that devour each other in Lestry- 
gonia, of the enchantress Circe, of Scylla, and the rest ; 
to which she listened with a breathless attention, letting 
fall a shower of tears from her fair eyes every now and 
then, when Ulysses told of some more than usual distressful 
passage in his travels: and all the rest of his auditors, 
if they had before entertained a high respect for their 
guest, now felt their veneration increased tenfold, when 
they learned from his own mouth what perils, what suffer- 
ance, what endurance, of evils beyond man’s strength to 
support, this much-sustaining, almost heavenly man, by 
the greatness of his mind, and by his invincible courage, 
had struggled through. 

The night was far spent before Ulysses had ended his 
narrative, and with wishful glances he cast his eyes towards 
the eastern parts, which the sun had begun to flecker 
with his first red : for on the morrow Alcinous had promised 
that a bark should be in readiness to convoy him to 
Ithaca. 

In the morning a vessel well manned and appointed 
was waiting for him; into which the king and queen 
heaped presents of gold and silver, massy plate, apparel, 
armour, and whatsoever things of cost or rarity they 
judged would be most acceptable to their guest : and the 
sails being set, Ulysses embarking with expressions of 
regret took his leave of his royal entertainers, of the fair 
princess (who had been his first friend), and of the peers 
of Pheacia; who crowding down to the beach to have 
the last sight of their illustrious visitant, beheld the gallant 
ship with all her canvas spread, bounding and curvetting 
over the waves, like a horse proud of his rider; or as if 
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she knew that in her capacious womb’s rich freightage she 
bore Ulysses. 

He whose life past had been a series of disquiets, in 
seas among rude waves, in battles amongst ruder foes, 
now slept securely, forgetting all; his eye-lids bound in 
such deep sleep, as only yielded to death: and when 
they reached the nearest Ithacan port by the next morning, 
he was still asleep. The mariners not willing to awake him, 
landed him softly, and laid him in a cave at the foot of an 
olive tree, which made a shady recess in that narrow 
harbour, the haunt of almost none but the sea-nymphs, 
which are called Naiads; few ships before this Phzacian 
vessel having put into that haven, by reason of the difficulty 
and narrowness of the entrance. Here leaving him asleep, 
and disposing in safe places near him the presents with 
which king Alcinous had dismissed him, they departed 
for Pheeacia; where these wretched mariners never again 
set foot; but just as they arrived, and thought to salute 
their country earth; in sight of their city’s turrets, and 
in open view of their friends who from the harbour with 
shouts greeted their return; their vessel and all the 
mariners which were in her were~turned to stone, and 
stood transformed and fixed in sight of the whole Pheacian 
city, where it yet stands, by Neptune’s vindictive wrath ; 
who resented thus highly the contempt which those 
Pheacians had shown in convoying home a man whom 
the god had destined to destruction. Whence it comes 
to pass that the Pheacians at this day will at no price 
be induced to lend their ships to strangers, or to become 
the carriers for other nations, so highly do they still dread 
the displeasure of the sea-god, while they see that terrible 
monument ever in sight. 

When Ulysses awoke, which was not till some time 
after the mariners had departed, he did not at first know 
his country again, either that long absence had made it 
strange, or that Minerva (which was more likely) had 
cast a cloud about his eyes, that he should have greater 
pleasure hereafter in discovering his mistake: but like 
a man suddenly awaking in some desart isle, to which his 
sea-mates have transported him in his sleep, he looked 
around, and discerning no known objects, he cast. his 
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hands to heaven for pity, and complained on those ruthless 
men who had beguiled him with a promise of conveying 
him home to his country, and perfidiously left him to 
perish in an unknown land. But then the rich presents 
of gold and silver given him by Alcinous, which he saw 
carefully laid up in secure places near him, staggered him : 
which seemed not like the act of wrongful or unjust men, 
such as turn pirates for gain, or land helpless passengers in 
remote coasts to possess themselves of their goods. 

While he remained in this suspence, there came up to 
him a young shepherd, clad in the finer sort of apparel, 
such as kings’ sons wore in those days when princes did not 
disdain to tend sheep, who accosting him, was saluted 
again by Ulysses, who asked him what country that was, 
on which he had been just landed, and whether it were 
part of a continent, or an island. The young shepherd 
made show of wonder, to hear any one ask the name of 
that land; as country people are apt to esteem those for 
mainly ignorant and barbarous who do not know the 
names of places which are familiar to them, though perhaps 
they who ask have had no opportunities of knowing, and 
may have come from far countries. 

‘I had thought’, said he, ‘that all people knew our 
land. Itis rocky and barren, to be sure ; but well enough : 
it feeds a goat or an ox well; it is not wanting neither 
in wine or in wheat; it has good springs of water, some 
fair rivers; and wood enough, as you may see: it is 
called Ithaca.’ 

Ulysses was joyed enough to find himself in his own 
country ; but so prudently he carried his joy, that dis- 
sembling his true name and quality, he pretended to the 
shepherd that he was only some foreigner who by stress 
of weather had put into that port; and framed on the 
sudden a story to make it plausible, how he had come 
from Crete in a ship of Pheacia ; when the young shepherd 
laughing, and taking Ulysses’s hand in both his, said to 
him: ‘He must be cunning, I find, who thinks to over- 
reach you. What, cannot you quit your wiles and your 
subtleties, now that you are in a state of security ? must 
the first word with which you salute your native earth be 
an untruth ? and think you that you are unknown ?’ 
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Ulysses looked again; and he saw, not a shepherd, but 
a beautiful woman, whom he immediately knew to be the 
goddess Minerva, that in the wars of Troy had frequently 
vouchsafed her sight to him; and had been with him 
since in perils, saving him unseen. 

‘Let not my ignorance offend thee, great Minerva,’ he 
cried, ‘ or move thy displeasure, that in that shape I knew 
thee not; since the skill of discerning of deities is not 
attainable by wit or study, but hard to be hit by the 
wisest of mortals. To know thee truly through all thy 
changes is only given to those whom thou art pleased to 
grace. To all men thou takest all likenesses. All men 
in their wits think that they know thee, and that they 
have thee. Thou art wisdom itself. But a semblance 
of thee, which is false wisdom, often is taken for thee: 
so thy counterfeit view appears to many, but thy true 
presence to few: those are they which, loving thee 
above all, are inspired with light from thee to know thee. 
But this I surely know, that all the time the sons of 
Greece waged war against Troy, I was sundry times graced 
with thy appearance ; but since, I have never been able 
to set eyes upon thee till now: but have wandered at 
my own discretion, to myself a blind guide, erring up and 
down the world, wanting thee.’ 

Then Minerva cleared his eyes, and he knew the ground 
on which he stood to be Ithaca, and that cave to be the 
same which the people of Ithaca had in former times 
made sacred to the sea-nymphs, and where he himself 
had done sacrifices to them a thousand times ; and full in 
his view stood Mount Nerytus with all his woods: so that 
now he knew for a certainty that he was arrived in his 
own country, and with the delight which he felt he could 
not forbear stooping down and kissing the soil. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The change from a king to a beggar.—Eumeeus and. the 
herdsmen.—Telemachus. 


Not long did Minerva suffer him to indulge vain transports, 
but briefly recounting to him the events which had taken 
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place in Ithaca during his absence, she shewed him that 
his way to his wife and throne did not lie so open, but that 
before he were reinstated in the secure possession of them, 
he must encounter many difficulties. His palace, wanting 
its king, was become the resort of insolent and imperious 
men, the chief nobility of Ithaca and of the neighbouring 
isles, who, in the confidence of Ulysses being dead, came as 
suitors to Penelope. The queen (it is true) continued single, 
but was little better than a. state-prisoner in the power 
of these men, who under a pretence of waiting her decision, 
occupied the king’s house, rather as owners than guests, 
lording and domineering at their pleasure, profaning the 
palace, and wasting the royal substance, with their feasts 
and mad riots. Moreover the goddess told him how fearing 
the attempts of these lawless men upon the person of his 
young son Telemachus, she herself had put it into the heart 
of the prince, to go and seek his father in far countries ; how 
in the shape of Mentor she had borne him company in his 
long search ; which, though failing, as she meant it should 
fail, in its first object, had yet had this effect, that through 
hardships he had learned endurance, through experience 
he had gathered wisdom, and wherever his footsteps had 
been, he had left such memorials of his worth, as the fame 
of Ulysses’s son was already blown throughout the world. 
That it was now not many days since Telemachus had 
arrived in the island, to the great joy of the queen his mother, 
who had thought him dead, by reason of his long absence, 
and had begun to mourn for him with a grief equal to that 
which she endured for Ulysses: the goddess herself 
having so ordered the course of his adventures, that the 
time of his return should correspond with the return of 
Ulysses, that they might together concert measures how 
to repress the power and insolence of those wicked suitors. 
This the goddess told him; but of the particulars of his 
son’s adventures, of his having been detained in the Delight- 
ful Island, which his father had so lately left, of Calypso, 
and her nymphs, and the many strange occurrences which 
may be read with profit and delight in the history of the 
prince’s adventures, she forbore to tell him as yet, as 
judging that he would hear them with greater pleasure 
from the lips of his son, when he should have him in an 
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hour of stillness and safety, when their work should be 
done, and none of their enemies left alive to trouble them. 

Then they sat down, the goddess and Ulysses, at the 
foot of a wild olive-tree, consulting how they might with 
safety bring about his restoration. And when Ulysses 
revolved in his mind how that his enemies were a multitude, 
and he single, he began to despond, and he said: ‘I shall die 
an ill death like Agamemnon ; in the threshold of my own 
house I shall perish, like that unfortunate monarch, slain 
by some one of my wife’s suitors.’ But thenagain calling to 
mind his ancient courage, he secretly wished that Minerva 
would but breathe such a spirit into his bosom as sheenflamed 
him with in the hour of Troy’s destruction, that he might 
encounter with three hundred of those impudent suitors at 
once, and strew the pavements of his beautiful palace with 
their bloods and brains. 

And Minerva knew his thoughts, and she said, ‘I will 
be strongly with thee, if thou fail not to do thy part. And 
for a sign between us that I will perform my promise, and 
for a token on thy part of obedience, I must change thee, 
that thy person may not be known of men.’ 

Then Ulysses bowed his head .to receive the divine 
impression, and Minerva by her great power changed his 
person so that it might not be known. She changed him to 
appearance into a very old man, yet such a one as by his 
limbs and gait seemed to have been some considerable 
person in his time, and to retain yet some remains of his 
once prodigious strength. Also, instead of those rich robes 
in which king Alcinous had clothed him, she threw over 
his limbs such old and tattered rags as wandering beggars 
usually wear. A staff supported his steps, and a scrip hung 
to his back, such as travelling mendicants use, to hold the 
scraps which are given to them at rich men’s doors. So 
from a king he became a beggar, as wise Tiresias had 
predicted to him in the shades. 

To complete his humiliation, and to prove his obedience 
by suffering, she next directed him in this beggarly attire 
to go and present himself to his old herdsman Eumezus, 
who had the care of his swine and his cattle, and had been a 
faithful steward to him all the time of his absence. Then 
strictly charging Ulysses that he should reveal himself to 
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no man, but to his own son, whom she would send to him 
when she saw occasion, the goddess went her way. 

The transformed Ulysses bent his course to the cottage 
of the herdsman, and entering in at the front court, the dogs, 
of which Eumeus kept many fierce ones for the protection 
of the cattle, flew with open mouths upon him, as those 
ignoble animals have oftentimes an antipathy to the sight of 
any thing like a beggar, and would have rent him in pieces 
with their teeth, if Ulysses had not had the prudence to let 
fall his staff, which had chiefly provoked their fury, and sat 
himself down in a careless fashion upon the ground: but 
for all that some serious hurt had certainly been done 
to him, so raging the dogs were, had not the herdsman, 
whom the barking of the dogs had fetched out of the house, 
with shouting and with throwing of stones repressed them. 

He said, when he saw Ulysses, ‘ Old father, how near you 
were to being torn in pieces by these rude dogs! I should 
never have forgiven myself, if through neglect of mine 
any hurt had happened to you. But heaven has given me 
so many cares to my portion, that I might well be excused 
for not attending to every thing: while here I lie grieving 
and mourning for the absence of that majesty which once 
ruled here, and am forced to fatten his swine and his cattle 
for food to evil men, who hate him, and who wish his 
death ; when he perhaps strays up and down the world, 
and has not wherewith to appease hunger, if indeed he yet 
lives (which is a question) and enjoys the cheerful light of 
the sun.’ This he said, little thinking that he of whom he 
spoke now stood before him, and that in that uncouth dis- 
guise and beggarly obscurity was present the hidden majesty 
of Ulysses. 

Then he had his guest into the house, and set meat and 
drink before him; and Ulysses said, ‘May Jove and all 
the other gods requite you for the kind speeches and hos- 
pitable usage which you have shewn me!’ 

Eumeus made answer, ‘My poor guest, if one in much 
worse plight than yourself had arrived here, it were a shame 
to such scanty means as I have, if I had let him depart 
without entertaining him to the best of my ability. Poor 
men, and such as have no houses of their own, are by Jove 
himself recommended to our care. But the cheer which 
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we that are servants to other men have to bestow, is but 
sorry at most, yet freely and lovingly I give it you. Indeed 
there once ruled here a man, whose return the gods have set 
their faces against, who, if he had been suffered to reign in 
peace and grow old among us, would have been kind to me 
and mine. But he is gone; and for his sake would to God 
that the whole posterity of Helen might perish with her, 
since in her quarrel so many worthies have perished. But 
such as your fare is, eat it, and be welcome ; such lean beasts 
as are food for poor herdsmen. The fattest go to feed the 
voracious stomachs of the queen’s suitors. Shame on their 
unworthiness, there is no day in which two or three of the 
noblest of the herd are not slain to support their feasts and 
their surfeits.’ 

Ulysses gave good ear to his words, and as he ate his meat, 
he even toreit and rentit with his teeth, for mere vexation that 
his fat cattle should be slain to glut the appetites of those 
godless suitors. And he said, ‘ What chief or what ruler 
is this, that thou commendest so highly, and sayest that 
he perished at Troy ? I am but a stranger in these parts. 
It may be I have heard of some such in my long travels.’ 

EKumeeus answered, ‘Old father, never any one of all 
the strangers that have come to our coast with news of 
Ulysses being alive, could gain credit with the queen or her 
son yet. These travellers, to get raiment or a meal will 
not stick to invent any lie. Truth is not the commodity 
they deal in. Never did the queen get any thing of them 
but lies. She receives all that come graciously, hears 
their stories, enquires all she can, but all ends in tears 
and dissatisfaction. But in God’s name, old father, if you 
have got a tale, make the most on’t, it may gain you a 
cloak or a coat from somebody to keep you warm: but for 
him who is the subject of it, dogs and vultures long since 
have torn him limb from limb, or some great fish at 
sea has devoured him, or he lieth with no better monument 
upon his bones than the sea-sand. But for me past all the 
race of men were tears created : for I never shall find so 
kind a royal master more ; not if my father or my mother 
could come again and visit me from the tomb, would my 
eyes be so blessed, as they should be with the sight of him 
again, coming as from the dead. In his last rest my soul 
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shall love him. He is not here, nor do I name him as a 
flatterer, but because I am thankful for his love and care 
which he had to me a poor man ; and if I knew surely that 
he were past all shores that the sun shines upon, I would 
invoke him as a deified thing.’ 

For this saying of Eumzus the waters stood in Ulysses’s 
eyes, and he said, ‘ My friend, to say and to affirm positively 
that he cannot be alive, is to give too much licence to in- 
credulity. For, not to speak at random, but with as much 
solemnity as an oath comes to, I say to you that Ulysses shall 
return, and whenever that day shall be, then shall you give 
to me a cloak and a coat; but till then, I will not receive 
so much as a thread of a garment, but rather go naked ; 
for no less than the gates of hell do I hate that man, whom 
poverty can force to tell an untruth. Be Jove then witness 
to my words, that this very year, nay ere this month be fully 
ended, your eyes shall behold Ulysses, dealing vengeance 
in his own palace upon the wrongers of his wife and his 
son.’ 

To give the better credence to his words, he amused 
Eumeus with a forged story of his life, feigning of himself 
that he was a Cretan born, and one that went with Idomeneus 
tothe warsof Troy. Also he said that he knew Ulysses, and 
related various passages which he alleged to have happened 
betwixt Ulysses and himself, which were either true in the 
main, as having really happened between Ulysses and some 
other person, or were so like the truth, as corresponding 
with the known character and actions of Ulysses, that 
EKumeus’s incredulity was nota little shaken. Among other 
things he asserted that he had lately been entertained in 
the court of Thesprotia, where the king’s son of the country 
had told him, that Ulysses had been there but just before 
him, and was gone upon a voyage to the oracle of Jove in 
Dodona, whence he should shortly return, and a ship would 
be ready by the bounty of the Thesprotians to convey him 
straight to Ithaca. ‘ And in token that what I tell you is 
true,’ said Ulysses, ‘ if your king come not within the period 
which I have named, you shall have leave to give your 
servants commandment to take my old carcase, and throw 
it headlong from some steep rock into the sea, that poor men, 
taking example by me, may fear to lie.” But Eumeus made 
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answer that that should be small satisfaction or pleasure 
to him. 

So while they sat discoursing in this manner, supper was 
served in, and the servants of the herdsman, who had been 
out all day in the fields, came in to supper, and took their 
seats at the fire, for the night was bitter and frosty. After 
supper, Ulysses, who had well eaten and drunken, and was 
refreshed with the herdsman’s good cheer, was resolved to 
try whether his host’s hospitality would extend to the 
lending him a good warm mantle or rug to cover him in 
the night-season ; and framing an artful tale for the purpose, 
in a merry mood, filling a cup of Greek wine, he thus began : 

‘I will tell you a story of your king Ulysses and myself. 
If there is ever a time when a man may have leave to tell 
his own stories, it is when he has drunken a little too much. 
Strong liquor driveth the fool, and moves even the heart 
of the wise, moves and impels him to sing and to dance, 
and break forth in pleasant laughters, and perchance to 
prefer a speech too which were better kept in. When the 
heart is open, the tongue will be stirring. But you shall 
hear. We led our powers to ambush once under the walls 
of Troy.’ * 

The herdsmen crowded about him eager to hear any thing 
which related to their king Ulysses and the wars of Troy, 
and thus he went on: 

‘I remember, Ulysses and Menelaus had the direction of 
that enterprise, and they were pleased to join me with them 
inthe command. I was at that time in some repute among 
men, though fortune has played me a trick since, as you may 
perceive. But I was somebody in those times, and could 
do something. Be that as it may, a bitter freezing night 
it was, such a night as this, the air cut like steel, and the 
sleet gathered on our shields like crystal. There was some 
twenty of us, that lay close couched down among the 
reeds and bull-rushes that grew in the moat that goes 
round the city. The rest of us made tolerable shift, for 
every man had been careful to bring with him a good cloak 
or mantle to wrap over his armour and keep himself warm; 
but I, as it chanced, had left my cloak behind me, as not 
expecting that the night would prove so cool, or rather 
I believe because I had at that time a brave suit of new 
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armour on, which, being a soldier, and having some of the 
soldier’s vice about me, vanity, I was not willing should be 
hidden under a cloak; but I paid for my indiscretion with 
my suffermgs, for with the inclement night, and the wet 
of the ditch in which we lay, I was well nigh frozen to death ; 
and when I could endure no longer, I jogged Ulysses who 
was next to me, and had a nimble ear, and made known 
my case to him, assuring him that I must inevitably perish. 
He answered in a low whisper, ‘ Hush, lest any Greek should 
hear you, and take notice of your softness.’ Not a word 
more he said, but shewed as if he had no pity for the plight 
I was in. But he was as considerate as he was brave, and 
even then, as he lay with his head reposing upon his hand, 
he was meditating how to relieve me, without exposing 
my weakness to the soldiers. At last raising up his head, 
he made as if he had been asleep, and said, “‘ Friends, I have 
been warned in a dream to send to the fleet to king Aga- 
memnon for a supply, to recruit our numbers, for we are 
not sufficient for this enterprize : ’’ and they believing him, 
one Thoas was dispatched on that errand, who departing, for 
more speed, as Ulysses had foreseen, left his upper garment 
behind him, a good warm mantle, to which I succeeded, and 
by the help of it got through the night with credit. This 
shift Ulysses made for one in need, and would to heaven 
that I had now the strength in my limbs, which made me 
in those days to be accounted fit to be a leader under Ulysses! 
I should not then want the loan of a cloak or a mantle, to 
wrap about me and shield my old limbs from the night-air.’ 

The tale pleased the herdsmen ; and Eumezus, who more 
than all the rest was gratified to hear tales of Ulysses, true 
or false, said, that for his story he deserved a mantle, and 
a night’s lodging, which he should have ; and he spread for 
him a bed of goat and sheep skins by the fire; and the 
seeming beggar, who was indeed the true Ulysses, lay down 
and slept under that poor roof, in that abject disguise to 
which the will of Minerva had subjected him. 

When morning was come, Ulysses made offer to depart, 
as if he were not willing to burthen his host’s hospitality 
any longer, but said, that he would go and try the humanity 
of the town’s folk, if any there would bestow upon him a 
bit of bread or a cup of drink. Perhaps the queen’s suitors 
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(he said) out of their full feasts would bestow a scrap on him : 
for he could wait at table, if need were, and play the nimble 
serving-man, he could fetch wood (he said) or build a fire, 
prepare roast meat or boiled, mix the wine with water, or 
do any of those offices which recommended poor men like 
him to services in great men’s houses. 

‘ Alas! poor guest,’ said Humezeus, ‘ you know not what 
you speak. What should so poor and old a man as you 
do at the suitors’ tables ? Their light minds are not given 
to such grave servitors. They must have youths, richly 
tricked out in flowing vests, with curled hair, like so many 
of Jove’s cup-bearers, to fill out the wine to them as they 
sit at table, and to shift their trenchers. Their gorged 
insolence would but despise and make a mock at thy age. 
Stay here.’ Perhaps the queen, or Telemachus, hearing of 
thy arrival, may send to thee of their bounty.’ 

As he spake these words, the steps of one crossing the 
front court were heard, and a noise of the dogs fawning and 
leaping about as for joy ; by which token Kumeus guessed 
that it was the prince, who hearing of a traveller being 
arrived at Eumeeus’s cottage that brought tidings of his 
father, was come to search the truth, and Eumeus said : 
‘It is the tread of Telemachus, the son of king Ulysses.’ 
Before he could well speak the words, the prince was at the 
door, whom Ulysses rising to receive, Telemachus would not 
suffer that so aged a man, as he appeared, should rise to do 
respect to him, but he courteously and reverently took him 
by the hand, and inclined his head to him, as if he had surely 
known that it was his father indeed: but Ulysses covered 
his eyes with his hands, that he might not shew the waters 
which stood in them. And Telemachus said, ‘Is this the 
man who can tell us tidings of the king my father ?’ 

‘He brags himself to be a Cretan born,’ said Eumeus, 
‘and that he has been a soldier and a traveller, but whether 
he speak the truth or not, he alone can tell. But whatso- 
ever he has been, what he is now is apparent. Such as he 
appears, I give him to you; do what you will with him ; his 
boast at present is that he is at the very best a supplicant.’ 

* Be he what he may,’ said:Telemachus, ‘I accept him at 
your hands. But where I should bestow him I know not, 
seeing that in the palace his age would not exempt him 
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from the scorn and contempt which my mother’s suitors 
in their ight minds would be sure to fling upon him. A 
mercy if he escaped without blows ; for they are a company 
of evil men, whose profession is wrongs and violence.’ 

Ulysses answered : ‘ Since it is free for any man to speak 
in presence of your greatness, I must say that my heart 
puts on a wolfish inclination to tear and to devour, hearing 
your speech, that these suitors should with such injustice 
rage, where you should have the rule solely. What should 
the cause be ? do you wilfully give way to their ill manners ? 
or has your government been such as has procured ill will 
towards you from your people? or do you mistrust your 
kinsfolk and friends in such sort, as without trial to decline 
their aid ? a man’s kindred are they that he might trust to 
when extremities ran high.’ 

Telemachus replied: ‘The kindred of Ulysses are few. 
I have no brothers to assist me in the strife. But the suitors 
are powerful in kindred and friends. The house of old 
Arcesius has had this fate from the heavens, that from old 
it still has been supplied with single heirs. To Arcesius 
Laertes only was born, from Laertes descended only Ulysses, 
from Ulysses I alone have sprung, whom he left so young, 
that from me never comfort arose to him. But the end of 
all rests in the hands of the gods.’ 

Then Eumeeus departing to see to some necessary business 
of his herds, Minerva took a woman’s shape, and stood in 
the entry of the door, and was seen to Ulysses, but by his 
son she was not seen, for the presences of the gods are 
invisible save to those to whom they will to reveal them- 
selves. Nevertheless the dogs which were about the door 
saw the goddess, and durst not bark, but went crouching 
and licking of the dust for fear. And giving signs to Ulysses 
that the time was now come in which he should make him- 
self known to his son, by her great power she changed back 
his shape into the same which it was before she transformed 
him ; and Telemachus, who saw the change, but nothing of 
the manner by which it was effected, only he saw the 
appearance of a king in the vigour of his age where but just 
now he had seen a worn and decrepit beggar, was struck 
with fear, and said, ‘Some god has done this house this 
honour,’ and he turned away his eyes, and would have 
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worshipped. But his father permitted not, but said, ‘Look 
better at me; I am no deity, why put you upon me the 
reputation of godhead ? I am no more but thy father : 
Tamevenhe; Iam that Ulysses, by reason of whose absence 
thy youth has been exposed to such wrongs from injurious 
men.’ Then kissed he his son, nor could any longer refrain 
those tears which he had held under such mighty restraint 
before, though they would ever be forcing themselves out 
in spite of him ; but now, as if their sluices had burst, they 
came out like rivers, pouring upon the warm cheeks of his 
son. Nor yet by all these violent arguments could Tele- 
machus be persuaded to believe that it was his father, but 
he said, some deity had taken that shape to mock him ;_ for 
he affirmed, that it was not in the power of any man, who 
is sustained by mortal food, to change his shape so in 
a moment from age to youth : for ‘ but now’, said he, ‘ you 
were all wrinkles, and were old, and now you look as the 
gods are pictured.’ 

His father replied : ‘ Admire, but fear not, and know me 
to be at all parts substantially thy father,-who in the inner 
powers of his mind, and the unseen workings of a father’s 
love to thee, answers to his outward shape and pretence ! 
There shall no more Ulysseses come here. I am he that 
after twenty years’ absence, and suffering a world of ill, 
have recovered at last the sight of my country earth. It 
was the will of Minerva that I should be changed as you 
saw me. She put me thus together; she puts together or 
takes to pieces whom she pleases. It is in the law of her 
free power to do it : sometimes to shew her favourites under 
a cloud, and poor, and again to restore to them their orna- 
ments. The gods raise and throw down men with ease.’ 

Then Telemachus could hold out no longer, but he gave 
way now to a full belief and persuasion, of that which for 
joy at first he could not credit, that it was indeed his true 
and very father, that stood before him ; and they embraced, 
and mingled their tears. 

Then said Ulysses, ‘Tell me who these suitors are, what 
are their numbers, and how stands the queen thy mother 
affected to them ?’ 

‘She bears them still in expectation’, said Telemachus, 
‘which she never means to fulfil, that she will accept the 
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hand of some one of them in second nuptials. For she 
fears to displease them by an absolute refusal. So from 
day to day she lingers them on with hope, which they are 
content to bear the deferring of, while they have entertain- 
ment at free cost in our palace.’ 

Then said Ulysses, ‘Reckon up their numbers that we may 
know their strength and ours, if we having none but ourselves 
may hope to prevail against them.’ 

“O father,’ he replied, ‘I have oft-times heard of your 
fame for wisdom, and of the great strength of your arm, 
but the venturous mind which your speeches now indicate 
moves me even to amazement : for in no wise can it consist 
with wisdom or a sound mind, that two should try their 
strengths against a host. Nor five, or ten, or twice ten 
strong are these suitors, but many more by much: from 
Dulichium came there fifty and two, they and their ser- 
vants, twice twelve, crossed the seas hither from Samos, 
from Zacynthus twice ten, of our native Ithacans, men of 
chief note, are twelve who aspire to the bed and crown of 
Penelope, and all these under one strong roof, a fearful odds 
against two! My father, there is need of caution, lest- the 
cup which your great mind so thirsts to taste of vengeance, 
prove bitter to yourself in the drinking. And therefore it 
were well that we should bethink us of some one who might 
assist us in this undertaking.’ 

‘Thinkest thou’, said his father, ‘if we had Minerva and 
the king of skies to be our friends, would their sufficiencies 
make strong our part ; or must we look out for some further 
aid yet ?’ 

‘They you speak of are abovethe clouds,’ said Telemachus, 
‘and are sound aids indeed; as powers that not only exceed 
human, but bear the chiefest sway among the gods them- 
selves.” 

Then Ulysses gave directions to his son, to go and mingle 
with the suitors, and in no wise to impart his secret to any, 
not even to the queen his mother, but to hold himself in 
readiness, and to have his weapons and his good armour in 
preparation. And he charged him, that when he himself 
should come to the palace, as he meant to follow shortly 
after, and present himself in his beggar’s likeness to the 
suitors, that whatever he should see which might grieve his 
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heart, with what foul usage and contumelious language 
soever the suitors should receive his father, coming in that 
shape, though they should strike and drag him by the heels 
along the floors, that he should not stir nor make offer to 
oppose them, further than by mild words to expostulate 
with them, until Minerva from heaven should give the sign 
which should be the prelude to their destruction. And 
Telemachus promising to obey his instructions departed ; 
and the shape of Ulysses fell to what it had been before, and 
he became to all outward appearance a beggar, in base and 
beggarly attire. 


CHAPTER IX 


The queen’s suitors.—T he battle of the beggars.—The armour 
taken down.—The meeting with Penelope. 


From the house of Eumzeus the seeming beggar took his 
way, leaning on his staff, till he reached the palace, entering 
in at the hall where the suitors sat at meat. They in the 
pride of their feasting began to break their jests in mirthful 
manner, when they saw one looking so poor and so aged 
approach. He who expected no better entertainment was 
nothing moved at their behaviour, but, as became thechar- 
acter which he had assumed, in a suppliant posture crept by 
turns to every suitor, and held out his hands for some 
charity, with such a natural and beggar-resembling grace, 
that he might seem to have practised begging all his life ; 
yet there was a sort of dignity in his most abject stoopings, 
that whoever had seen him, would have said, If it had 
pleased heaven that this poor man had been born a king, he 
would gracefully have filled a throne. And some pitied 
him, and some gave him alms, as their present humours 
inclined them, but the greater part reviled him, and bid 
him begone, as one that spoiled their feast ; for the presence 
of misery has this power with it, that while it stays, it can 
dash and overturn the mirth even of those who feel no pity 
or wish to relieve it ; nature bearing this witness of herself 
in the hearts of the most obdurate. 

Now Telemachus sat at meat with the suitors, and knew 
that it was the king his father, who in that shape begged 
an alms ; and when his father came and presented himself 
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before him in turn, as he had done to the suitors one by one, 
he gave him of his own meat which he had in his dish, and of 
his own cup to drink. And the suitors were past measure 
offended to see a pitiful beggar, as they esteemed him, to 
be so choicely regarded by the prince. 

Then Antinous, who was a great lord, and of chief note 
among the suitors, said, ‘ Prince Telemachus does ill to 
encourage these wandering beggars, who go from place to 
place, affirming that they have been some considerable 
persons in their time, filling the ears of such as hearken to 
them with lies, and pressing with their bold feet into kings’ 
palaces. This is some saucy vagabond, some travelling 
Egyptian.’ 

“I see’, said Ulysses, ‘that a poor man should get but 
little at your board, scarce should he get salt from your 
hands, if he brought his own meat.’ 

Lord Antinous, indignant to be answered with such 
sharpness by a supposed beggar, snatched up a stool, with 
which he smote Ulysses where the neck and shoulders join. 
This usage moved not Ulysses; but in his great heart he 
meditated deep evils to come upon them all, which for 
a time must be kept close, and he went and sat himself down 
in the door-way to eat of that which was given him, and he 
said, ‘ For life or possessions a man will fight, but for his 
belly this man smites. Ifa poor man has any god to take 
his part, my lord Antinous shall not live to be the queen’s 
husband.’ 

Then Antinous raged highly, and threatened to drag him 
by the heels, and to rend his rags about his ears, if he spoke 
another word. 

But the other suitors did in no wise approve of the harsh 
language, nor of the blow which Antinous had dealt ; and 
some of them said, ‘ Who knows but one of the deities goes 
about, hid under that poor disguise ? for in the likeness of 
poor pilgrims the gods have many times descended to try 
the dispositions of men, whether they be humane or impious.’ 
While these things passed, Telemachus sat and observed 
all, but held his peace, remembering the instructions of his 
father. But secretly he waited for the sign which Minerva 
. was to send from heaven. __ 

That day there followed Ulysses to the court one of the 
Cc. L, M 
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common sort of beggars, Irus by name, one that had 
received alms beforetime of the suitors, and was their 
ordinary sport, when they were inclined (as that day) to 
give way to mirth, to see him eat and drink; for he had the 
appetite of six men ; and was of huge stature and propor- 
tions of body ; yet had in him no spirit nor courage of a 
man. This man thinking to curry favor with the suitors, 
and recommend himself especially to such a great lord as 
Antinous was, began to revile and scorn Ulysses, putting 
foul language upon him, and fairly challenging him to fight 
with the fist. But Ulysses, deeming his railings to be 
nothing more than jealousy and that envious disposition 
which beggars commonly manifest to brothers in their trade, 
mildly besought him not to trouble him, but to enjoy that 
portion which the liberality of their entertainers gave him, 
as he did quietly ; seeing that, of their bounty, there was 
sufficient for all. 

But Irus thinking that this forbearance in Ulysses was 
nothing more than a sign of fear, so much the more highly 
stormed, and bellowed, and provoked him, to fight; and 
by this time the quarrel had attracted the notice of the 
suitors, who with loud laughters and shouting egged on the 
dispute, and lord Antinous swore by all the gods it should 
be a battle, and that in that hall the strife should be deter- 
mined. ‘To this the rest of the suitors. with violent clamours 
acceded, and a circle was made for the combatants, and 
a fat goat was proposed as the victor’s prize, as at the 
Olympic or the Pythian games. Then Ulysses seeing no 
remedy, or being not unwilling that the suitors should 
behold some proof of that strength which ere long in their 
own persons they were to taste of, stripped himself, and 
prepared for the combat. But first he demanded that he 
should have fair play shewn him, that none in that assembly 
should aid his opponent, or take part against him, for being 
an old man they might easily crush him with their strengths. 
And Telemachus passed his word that no foul play should 
be shewn him, but that each party should be left to their 
own unassisted strengths, and to this he made Antinous 
and the rest of the suitors swear. j 

But when Ulysses had laid aside his garments, and was 
bare to the waist, all the beholders admired at the goodly 
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sight of his large shoulders being of such exquisite shape 
and whiteness, and at his great and brawny bosom, and 
the youthful strength which seemed to remain in a man 
thought so old ; and they said, What limbs and what sinews 
he has! and coward fear seized on the mind of that great 
vast beggar, and he dropped his threats, and his big words, 
and would have fled, but lord Antinous staid him, and 
threatened him that if he declined the combat, he would 
put him in a ship, and land him on the shores where king 
Kchetus reigned, the roughest tyrant which at that time 
the world contained, and who had that antipathy to rascal 
beggars, such as he, that when any landed on his coast, he 
would crop their ears and noses and give them to the dogs to 
tear. So Irus, in whom fear of king Echetus prevailed 
above the fear of Ulysses, addressed himself to fight. But 
Ulysses, provoked to be engaged in so odious a strife with 
a fellow of his base conditions, and loathing longer to be 
made a spectacle to entertain the eyes of his foes, with one 
blow, which he struck him beneath the ear, so shattered 
the teeth and jaw bone of this soon baffled coward, that 
he laid him sprawling in the dust, with small stomach or 
ability to renew the contest. Then raising him on his feet, 
he led him bleeding and sputtering to the door, and put 
his staff into his hand, and bid him go use his command 
upon dogs and swine, but not presume himself to be lord of 
the guests another time, nor of the beggary ! 

The suitors applauded in their vain minds the issue of 
the contest, and rioted in mirth at the expense of poor 
Irus, who they vowed should be forthwith embarked, and 
sent to king Echetus ; and they bestowed thanks on Ulysses 
for ridding the court of that unsavory morsel, as they called 
him ; but in their inward souls they would not have cared 
if Irus had been victor, and Ulysses had taken the foil, 
but it was mirth to them to see the beggars fight. In such 
pastimes and light entertainments the day wore away. 

When evening was come the suitors betook themselves 
to music and dancing. And Ulysses leaned his back against 
a pillar from which certain lamps hung which gave light 
to the dancers, and he made show of watching the dancers, 
but very different thoughts were in his head. And as he 
stood near the lamps, the light fell upon his head, which 
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was thin of hair and bald, as an old man’s. And Eury- 
machus, a suitor, taking occasion from some words which 
were spoken before, scoffed and said, ‘ Now I know for 
a certainty that some god lurks under the poor and beggarly 
appearance of this man, for as he stands by the lamps, 
his sleek head throws beams around it, like as it were 
a glory.’ And another said, ‘ He passes his time too not 
much unlike the gods, lazily living exempt from labour, 
taking offerings of men.’ ‘I warrant’, said Eurymachus 
again, ‘he could not raise a fence or dig a ditch for his 
livelihood, if a man would hire him to work in a garden.’ 
‘I wish’, said Ulysses, ‘ that you who speak this, and 
myself, were to be tried at any task-work, that I had a 
good crooked scythe put in my hand, that was sharp and 
strong, and you such another, where the grass grew longest, 
to be up by day-break, mowing the meadows till the sun 
went down, not tasting of food till we had finished, or that 
we were set to plough four acres in one day of good glebe 
land, to see whose furrows were evenest and cleanest, 
or that we might have one wrestling-bout together, or that 
in our right hands a good steel-headed lance were placed, 
to try whose blows fell heaviest and thickest upon the 
adversary’s head-piece. I would cause you such work, 
as you should have small reason to reproach me with 
being slack at work. But you would do well to spare me 
this reproach, and to save your strength, till the owner 
of this house shall return, till the day when Ulysses shall 
return, when returning he shall enter upon his birth-right.’ 
This was a galling speech to those suitors, to whom 
Ulysses’s return was indeed the thing which they most 
dreaded ; and a sudden fear fell upon their souls, as if 
they were sensible of the real presence of that man who 
did indeed stand amongst them, but not in that form as 
they might know him; and Eurymachus, incensed, snatched 
a massy cup which stood on a table near, and hurled it 
at the head of the supposed beggar, and but narrowly 
missed the hitting of him; and all the suitors rose, as at 
once, to thrust him out of the hall, which they said his 
beggarly presence and his rude speeches had profaned. 
But Telemachus cried to them to forbear, and not to 
presume to lay hands upon a wretched man to whom he 
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had promised protection. He asked if they were mad, 
to mix such abhorred uproar with his feasts. He bade 
them take their food and their wine, to sit up or to go to 
bed at their free pleasures, so long as he should give licence 
to that freedom ; but why should they abuse his banquet, 
or let the words which a poor beggar spake have power 
to move their spleens so fiercely ? 

They bit their lips and frowned for anger, to be checked 
so by a youth; nevertheless for that time they had the 
grace to abstain, either for shame, or that Minerva had 
infused into them a terror of Ulysses’s son. 

So that day’s feast was concluded without bloodshed, 
and the suitors, tired with their sports, departed severally 
each man to his apartment. Only Ulysses and Telemachus 
remained. And now Telemachus, by his father’s direction 
went and brought down into the hall armour and lances 
from the armoury: for Ulysses said, ‘On the morrow we 
shall have need of them.’ And moreover he said, ‘ If any 
one shall ask why you have taken them down, say, it is to 
clean them and scour them from the rust which they have 
gathered since the owner of this house went for Troy.’ 
And as Telemachus stood by the armour, the lights were 
all gone out, and it was pitch-dark, and the armour gave 
out glistening beams as of fire, and he said to his father, 
‘ The pillars of the house are on fire.’ And his father said, 
“It is the gods who sit above the stars, and have power 
to make the night as light as the day.’ And he took it 
for a good omen. And Telemachus fell to cleaning and 
sharpening of the lances. 

Now Ulysses had not seen his wife Penelope in all the 
time since his return ; for the queen did not care to mingle 
with the suitors at their banquets, but, as became one that 
had been Ulysses’s wife, kept much in private, spinning 
and doing her excellent housewiveries among her maids 
in the remote apartments of the palace. Only upon solemn 
days she would come down and shew herself to the suitors. 
And Ulysses was filled with a longing desire to see his 
wife again, whom for twenty years he had not beheld, 
and he softly stole through the known passages of his 
beautiful house, till he came where the maids were lighting 
the queen through a stately gallery, that led to the chamber 
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where she slept. And when the maids saw Ulysses, they 
said, ‘It is the beggar who came to the court to-day, 
about whom all that uproar was stirred up in the hall: 
what does he here?’ But Penelope gave commandment 
that he should be brought before her, for she said, ‘ It may 
be that he has travelled, and has heard something con- 
cerning Ulysses.’ 

Then was Ulysses right glad to hear himself named by 
his queen, to find himself in no wise forgotten, nor her 
great love towards him decayed in all that time that he had 
been away. And he stood before his queen, and she knew 
him not to be Ulysses, but supposed that he had been some 
poor traveller. And she asked him of what country he was. 

He told her (as he had before told to Eumezus) that he 
was a Cretan born, and however poor and cast down he now 
seemed, no less a man than brother to Idomeneus, who was 
grandson to king Minos, and though he now wanted bread, 
he had once had it in his power to feast Ulysses. Then 
he feigned how Ulysses, sailing for Troy, was forced by 
stress of weather to put his fleet in at a port of Crete, where 
for twelve days he was his guest, and entertained by 
him with all befitting guest-rites.» And he described the 
very garments which Ulysses had on, by which Penelope 
knew that he had seen her lord. 

In this manner Ulysses told his wife many tales of himself, 
at most but painting, but painting so near to the life, that 
the feeling of that which she took at her ears became so 
strong, that the kindly tears ran down her fair cheeks, 
while she thought upon her lord, dead as she thought 
him, and heavily mourned the loss of him whom she missed, 
whom she could not find, though in very deed he stood so 
near her. 

Ulysses was moved to see her weep, but he kept his own 
eyes as dry as iron or horn in their lids, putting a bridle 
upon his strong passion, that it should not issue to sight. 

Then told he how he had lately been at the court of 
Thesprotia, and what he had learned concerning Ulysses 
therein order as he had delivered to Eumzeus: and Penelope 
was won to believe that there might be a possibility of 
Ulysses being alive, and she ‘said; ‘I dreamed a dream 
this morning. Methought I had twenty household fowl 
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which did eat wheat steeped in water from my hand, and 
there came suddenly from the clouds a crook-beaked hawk 
who soused on them and killed them all, trussing their 
necks, then took his flight back up to the clouds. And 
in my dream methought that I wept and made great 
moan for my fowls, and for the destruction which the hawk 
had made; and my maids came about me to comfort me. 
And in the height of my griefs the hawk came back, and 
lighting upon the beam of my chamber, he said to me in 
a man’s voice, which sounded strangely even in my dream, 
to hear a hawk to speak: Be of good cheer, he said, O 
daughter of Icarius! for this is no dream which thou 
hast seen, but that which shall happen to thee indeed. 
Those household fowl which thou lamentest so without 
reason, are the suitors who devour thy substance, even as 
thou sawest the fowl eat from thy hand, and the hawk 
is thy husband, who is coming to give death to the suitors. 
—And I awoke, and went to see to my fowls if they were 
alive, whom I found eating wheat from their troughs, 
all well and safe as before my dream.’ 

Then said Ulysses, ‘ This dream can endure no other 
interpretation than that which the hawk gave to it, who 
is your lord, and who is coming quickly to effect all that 
his words told you.’ 

* Your words,’ she said, ‘ my old guest, are so sweet, that 
would you sit and please me with your speech, my ears 
would never let my eyes close their spheres for very joy 
of your discourse ; but none that is merely mortal can live 
without the death of sleep; so the gods who are without 
death themselves have ordained it, to keep the memory 
of our mortality in our minds, while we experience that as 
much as we live we die every day : in which consideration 
I will ascend my bed, which I have nightly watered with 
my tears since he that was the joy of it departed for that 
bad city :’ she so speaking, because she could not bring 
her lips to name the name of Troy so much hated. So 
for that night they parted, Penelope to her bed, and Ulysses 
to his son, and to the armour and the lances in the hall, 
where they sat up all night cleaning and watching by the 
armour. : 
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CHAPTER X 


The madness from above-—The bow of Ulysses.—The 
slaughter.—The conclusion. 


WuEN daylight appeared, a tumultuous concourse of the 
suitors again filled the hall ; and some wondered, and some 
inquired what meant that glittering store of armour and 
lances which lay on heaps by the entry of the door; and 
to all that asked Telemachus made reply, that he had 
caused them to be taken down to cleanse them of the rust 
and of the stain which they had contracted by lying so 
long unused, even ever since his father went for Troy ; and 
with that answer their minds were easily satisfied. So 
to their feasting and vain rioting again they fell. Ulysses 
by Telemachus’s order had a seat and a mess assigned 
him in the door-way, and he had his eye ever on the lances. 
And it moved gall in some of the great ones there present, 
to have their feast still dulled with the society of that 
wretched beggar as they deemed him, and they reviled 
and spurned at him with their feet. Only there was one 
Philetius, who had something a better nature than the rest, 
that spake kindly to him, and had his age in respect. He 
coming up to Ulysses, took him by the hand with a kind of 
fear, as if touched exceedingly with imagination of his 
great worth, and said thus to him, ‘ Hail! father stranger ! 
my brows have sweat to see the injuries which you have 
received, and my eyes have broke forth in tears, when I 
have only thought that such being oftentimes the lot of 
worthiest men, to this plight Ulysses may be reduced, and 
that he now may wander from place to place as you do; 
for such who are compelled by need to range here and there, 
and have no firm home to fix their feet upon, God keeps them 
in this earth, as under water; so are they kept down and 
depressed. And a dark thread is sometimes spun in the 
fates of kings.’ 

At this bare likening of the beggar to Ulysses, Minerva 
from heaven made the suitors for foolish joy to go mad, 
and roused them to such a laughter as would never stop, 
they laughed without power of ceasing, their eyes stood full 
of tears for violent joys ; but fears and horrible misgivings 
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succeeded : and one among them stood up and. prophesied : 
* Ah, wretches!’ he said, ‘what madness from heaven 
has seized you, that you can laugh ? see you not that your 
meat drops blood ? a night, like the night of death, wraps 
you about, you shriek without knowing it; your eyes 
thrust forth tears; the fixed walls, and the beam that 
bears the whole house up; fall: blood; ghosts choak up 
the entry ; full is the hall with apparitions, of murdered 
men; under your feet is hell ; the sun falls from heaven, 
and it is midnight at noon.’ But like men whom the gods 
had infatuated to their destruction, they mocked at his 
fears, and Eurymachus said, ‘This man is surely mad, 
conduct him forth into the market-place, set him in the 
light, for he dreams that ’tis night within the house.’ 

But Theoclymenus (for that) was the prophet’s name) 
whom Minerva had graced with a) prophetic. spirit, that 
he foreseeing might avoid the destruction, which awaited 
them, answered and said ».‘ Eurymachus, I will . not 
require a guide of thee, for I have eyes and ears, the use 
of both my feet, and a sane mind within me, and with these 
I will go forth of the doors, because I know the imminent 
evils which await all you that stay, by reason of this 
poor guest who is a favourite with all the gods.’ So saying 
he turned his back upon those inhospitable men, and went 
away home, and never returned to the palace. 

These words which he spoke were not unheard by. Tele- 
machus, who kept still: his eye upon his father, expecting 
fervently when he would give the sign, which was to precede 
the slaughter of the suitors. 

They dreaming of no such thing, fell sweetly to their 
dinner, as joying in the great store of banquet which was 
heaped in full tables about them; but there reigned not 
a bitterer banquet planet in all heaven, than that which 
hung over them this day by secret destination of Minerva, 

‘There was a bow which Ulysses left when he went: for 
Troy. It had lain by since that. time, out of use and 
unstrung, for no man had strength to draw that bow, save 
Ulysses. So it had remained, as a monument of the great 
strength of its master. This bow, with the quiver . of 
arrows belonging thereto, Telemachus had brought down 
from the armoury on the last night along with the lances; 
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and now Minerva, intending to do Ulysses an honour, put 
it into the mind of Telemachus, to propose to the suitors 
to try who was strongest to draw that bow ; and he pro- 
mised that to the man who should be able to draw that bow, 
his mother should be given in marriage ; Ulysses’s wife the 
prize to him who should bend the bow of Ulysses. 

There was great strife and emulation stirred up among 
the suitors at those words of the prince Telemachus. And 
to grace her son’s words, and to confirm the promise which 
he had made, Penelope came and shewed herself that day 
to the suitors; and Minerva made her that she appeared 
never so comely in their sight as that day, and they were 
inflamed with the beholding of so much beauty, proposed 
as the price of so great manhood ; and they cried out, that 
if all those heroes who sailed to Colchos for the rich purchase 
of the golden-fleeced ram, had seen earth’s richer prize, 
Penelope, they would not have made their voyage, but would 
have vowed their valours and their lives to her, for she 
was at all parts faultless. 

And she said, ‘ The gods have taken my beauty from me, 
since my lord went for Troy.’ But Telemachus willed his 
mother to depart and not be present at that contest, 
for he said, ‘It may be, some rougher strife shall chance 
of this, than may be expedient for a woman to witness.’ 
And she retired, she and her maids, and left the hall. 

Then the bow was brought into the midst, and a mark 
was set up by prince Telemachus: and lord Antinous as 
the chief among the suitors had the first offer, and he took 
the bow and fitting an arrow to the string, he strove to 
bend it, but not with all his might and main could he once 
draw together the ends of that tough bow; and when he 
found how vain a thing it was to endeavour to draw 
Ulysses’s bow, he desisted, blushing for shame and for 
mere anger. Then Eurymachus adventured, but with no 
better success ; but as it had torn the hands of Antinous, 
so did the bow tear and strain his hands, and marred 
his delicate fingers, yet could he not once stir the string. 
Then called he to the attendants to bring fat and unctuous 
matter, which melting at the fire, he dipped the bow 
therein, thinking to supple it and make it more pliable, 
but not with the helps of art could he succeed in making 
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it to move. After him Liodes, and Amphinomus, and 
Polybus, and Eurynomus, and Polyctorides, assayed their 
strength, but not any one of them, or of the rest of those 
aspiring suitors, had any better luck: yet not the meanest 
of them there but thought himself well worthy of Ulysses’s 
wife, though to shoot with Ulysses’s bow the completest 
champion among them was by proof found too feeble. 

Then Ulysses prayed them that he might have leave to 
try; and immediately a clamour was raised among the 
suitors, because of his petition, and they scorned and 
. welled with rage at his presumption, and that a beggar 
should seek to contend in a game of such noble mastery. 
But Telemachus ordered that the bow should be given him, 
and that he should have leave to try, since they had failed ; 
‘for,’ he said, ‘ the bow is mine, to give or to withhold :’ 
and none durst gainsay the prince. 

Then Ulysses gave a sign to his son, and he commanded 
the doors of the hall to be made fast, and all wondered 
at his words, but none could divine the cause. And 
Ulysses took the bow into his hands, and before he essayed 
to bend it, he surveyed it at all parts, to see whether, 
by long lying by, it had contracted any stiffness which 
hindered the drawing ; and as he was busied in the curious 
surveying of his bow, some of the suitors mocked him and 
said, ‘ Past doubt this man is a right cunning archer, and 
knows his craft well. See how he turns it over and over, 
and looks into it, as if he could see through the wood.’ And 
others said, ‘ We wish some one would tell out gold into 
our laps but for so long a time as he shall be in drawing 
of that string.’ But when he had spent some little time 
in making proof of the bow, and had found it to be in good 
plight, like as a harper in tuning of his harp draws out 
a string, with such ease or much more did Ulysses draw 
to the head the string of his own tough bow, and in letting 
of it go, it twanged with such a shrill noise as a swallow 
makes when it sings through the air: which so much 
amazed the suitors, that their colours came and went, 
-and the skies gave out a noise of thunder, which at heart 
cheered Ulysses, for he knew that now his long labours 
by the disposal of the fates drew to an end. Then fitted 
he an arrow to the bow, and drawing it to the head, he sent 
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it right to the mark which the prince had set up. Which 
done, he said to Telemachus, ‘ You have got no disgrace 
yet by your guest, for I have struck the mark I shot at, 
and gave myself no such trouble in teazing the bow with 
fat and fire, as these men did, but have made proof that 
my strength is not impaired, nor my age so weak and 
contemptible as these were pleased to think it. But 
come, the day going down calls us to supper, after which 
succeed poem and harp, and all delights which use to 
crown princely banquetings.’ 

So saying, he beckoned to his son, who straight girt his . 
sword to his side, and took one of the lances (of which 
there lay great store from the armoury) in his hand, and 
armed at all points, advanced towards his father. 

The upper rags which Ulysses wore fell from his shoulder, 
and his own kingly likeness returned, when he rushed to 
the great hall door with bow and quiver full of shafts, 
which down at his feet he poured, and in bitter words 
presignified his deadly intent to the suitors. ‘ Thus far,’ 
he said, ‘ this contest has been decided harmless : now for 
us there rests another mark, harder to hit, but which my 
hands shall essay notwithstanding, if Phoebus god of 
archers be pleased to give me the mastery.’ With that he 
let fly a deadly arrow at Antinous, which pierced him in 
the throat as he was in the act of lifting a cup of wine to 
his mouth. Amazement seized the suitors, as their great 
champion fell dead, and they raged highly against Ulysses, 
and said that it should prove the dearest shaft which he 
ever let fly, for he had slain a man, whose like breathed not 
in any part of the kingdom: and they flew to their arms, 
and would have seized the lances, but Minerva struck them 
with dimness of sight. that they went erring up and down 
the hall, not knowing where to find them. Yet so infatuated 
were they by the displeasure of heaven, that they did 
not see the imminent peril which impended over them, 
but. every man believed that this accident had happened 
beside the intention of the doer. Fools! to think by 
shutting their eyes to evade destiny, or that any other 
cup remained for them, but that which their great Antinous 
had tasted ! 

Then Ulysses revealed himself to all in that presence, 
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and that he was the man whom they held to be dead at 
Troy, whose palace they had usurped, whose wife in his 
life-time they had sought in impious marriage, and that for 
this reason destruction was come upon them. And _ he 
dealt his deadly arrows among them, and there was no 
avoiding him, nor escaping from his horrid person, and 
Telemachus by his side plied them thick with those 
murderous lances from which there was no retreat, till fear 
itself made them valiant, and danger gave them eyes to 
understand the peril; then they which had swords drew 
them, and some with shields, that could find them, and 
some with tables and benches snatched up in haste, rose 
in a mass to overwhelm and crush those two; yet they 
singly bestirred themselves like men, and defended them- 
selves against that great host, and through tables, shields 
and all, right through the arrows of Ulysses clove, and 
the irresistible lances of Telemachus ; and many lay dead, 
and all had wounds, and Minerva in the likeness of a bird 
sate upon the beam which went across the hall, clapping 
her wings with a fearful noise, and sometimes the great 
bird would fly among them, cuffing at the swords and at 
the lances, and up and down the hall would go, beating 
her wings, and troubling every thing, that it was frightful 
to behold, and it frayed the blood from the cheeks of those 
heaven-hated suitors: but to Ulysses and his son she 
appeared in her own divine similitude, with her snake- 
fringed shield, a goddess armed, fighting their battles. 
Nor did that dreadful pair desist, till they had laid all 
their foes at their feet. At their feet they lay in shoals ; 
like fishes, when the fishermen break up their nets, so they 
lay gasping and sprawling at the feet of Ulysses and his 
son. And Ulysses remembered the prediction of Tiresias, 
which said that he was to perish by his own guests, unless 
he slew those who knew him not. 

Then certain of the queen’s household went up and told 
Penelope what had happened, and how her lord Ulysses 
was come home, and had slain the suitors. But she gave 
no heed to their words, but thought that some frenzy 
possessed them, or that they mocked her: for it is the 
property of such extremes of sorrow as she had felt, not to 
believe when any great joy cometh, And she rated and 
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chid them exceedingly for troubling her. But they the 
more persisted in their asseverations of the truth of what 
they had affirmed ; and some of them had seen the 
slaughtered bodies of the suitors dragged forth of the hall. 
And they said, ‘ That poor guest whom you talked with 
last night was Ulysses.’ Then she was yet more fully 
persuaded that they mocked her, and she wept. But they 
said, ‘This thing is true which we have told. We sat 
within, in an inner room in the palace, and the doors of 
the hall were shut on us, but we heard the cries and the 
groans of the men that were killed, but saw nothing, till 
at length your son called to us to come in, and entering 
we saw Ulysses standing in the midst of the slaughtered.’ 
But she persisting in her unbelief, said, that it was some 
god which had deceived them to think it was the person 
of Ulysses. 

By this time Telemachus and his father had cleansed their 
hands from the slaughter, and were come to where the 
queen was talking with those of her household ; and when 
she saw Ulysses, she stood motionless, and had no power 
to speak, sudden surprise and joy and fear and many 
passions strove within her. Sometimes she was clear 
that it was her husband that she saw, and sometimes 
the alteration which twenty years had made in his person 
(yet that was not much) perplexed her that she knew not 
what to think, and for joy she could not believe, and yet 
for joy she would not but believe, and, above all, that 
sudden change from a beggar to a king troubled her, 
and wrought uneasy scruples in her mind. But Tele- 
machus, seeing her strangeness, blamed her, and called 
her an ungentle and tyrannous mother! and said that 
she shewed a too great curiousness of modesty, to abstain 
from embracing his father, and to have doubts of his person, 
when to all present it was evident that he was the very 
real and true Ulysses. 

Then she mistrusted no longer, but ran and fell upon 
Ulysses’s neck, and said, ‘ Let not my husband be angry, 
that I held off so Jong with strange delays ; it is the gods, 
who severing us for so long time, have caused this unseemly 
distance in me. If Menelaus’s wife had used half my 
caution, she would never have taken so freely to a stranger’s 
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bed ; and she might have spared us all these plagues which 
have come upon us through her shameless deed.’ 

These words with which Penelope excused herself, 
wrought more affection in Ulysses than if upon a first sight 
she had given up herself implicitly to his embraces; and 
he wept for joy to possess a wife so discreet, so answering 
to his own staid mind, that had a depth of wit proportioned 
to his own, and one that held chaste virtue at so high a price ; 
and he thought the possession of such a one cheaply pur- 
chased with the loss of all Circe’s delights, and Calypso’s 
immortality of joys; and his long labours and his severe 
sufferings past seemed as nothing, now they were crowned 
with the enjoyment of his virtuous and true wife Penelope. 
And as sad men at sea whose ship has gone to pieces nigh 
shore, swimming for their lives, all drenched in foam and 
brine, crawl up to some poor patch of land, which they 
take possession of with as great a joy as if they had the 
world given them in fee, with such delight did this chaste 
wife cling to her lord restored, till the dark night fast 
coming on reminded her of that more intimate and happy 
union when in her long-widowed bed she should once again 
clasp a living Ulysses. 

So from that time the Jand had rest from the suitors. 
And the happy Ithacans with songs and solemn sacrifices 
of praise to the gods celebrated the return of Ulysses : 
for he that had been so long absent was returned to wreak 
the evil upon the heads of the doers; in the place where 
they had done the evil, there wreaked he his vengeance 
upon them. 
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MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL: 
OR 


THE HISTORY OF SEVERAL YOUNG LADIES 
RELATED BY THEMSELVES 


[Composed 1808; published at the close of 1808 (date on title 1809). 
Second edition 1809; fourth edition 1814; ninth edition 1825. Text 
of fourth edition.] 


DEDICATION 
TO 
THE YOUNG LADIES AT AMWELL SCHOOL 


My dear young friends, 
Tnovan released from the business of the School, the ab- 
sence of your governess confines me to Amwell during the 
vacation. I cannot better employ my leisure hours than in 
contributing to the amusement of you, my kind pupils, who, 
by your affectionate attentions to my instructions, have ren- 
dered a life of labour pleasant to me. 

On your return to school, I hope to have a fair copy ready 
to present to each of you of your own biographical conversa- 
tions last winter. 

Accept my thanks for the approbation you were pleased 
to express when I offered to become your amanuensis. I hope 
you will find I have executed the office with a tolerably faithful 
pen, as you know I took notes each day during those con- 
versations, and arranged my materials after you were retired 
to rest. 

I begin from. the day our school commenced. It was 
opened by your governess for the first time, on the day 
of February. I pass over your several arrivals on the morning 
of that day. Your governess received you from your friends 
in her own parlour. 
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Every carriage that drove from the door I knew had left 
a sad heart behind—Your eyes were red with weeping, 
when your governess introduced me to you as the teacher 
- she had engaged to instruct you. She next desired me to 
show you into the room which we now call the play-room. 
‘The ladies, said she, ‘may play, and amuse themselves, 
and be as happy as they please this evening, that they may 
be well acquainted with each other before they enter the school- 
room to-morrow morning.’ 

The traces of tears were on every cheek, and I also was 
sad ; for I, like you, had parted from my friends, and the 
duties of my profession were new to me, yet I felt that it was 
improper to give way to my own melancholy thoughts. I knew 
that it was my first duty to divert the solitary young strangers : 
for I considered that this was very unlike the entrance to an 
old established school, where there is always some good- 
natured girl who will shew attentions to a new scholar, and 
take pleasure in initiating her into the customs and amuse- 
ments of the place. These, thought I, have their own amuse- 
ments to invent; their own customs to establish. How 
unlike too is this forlorn meeting to old school-fellows returning 
after the holidays, when mutual greetings soon lighten the 
memory of parting sorrow ! ee 

I invited you to draw near a bright fire which blazed in the 
chimney, and looked the only cheerful thing in the room. 

During our first solemn silence, which, you may remember, 
was only broken by my repeated requests that you would 
make a smaller, and still smaller circle, till I saw the fire- 
place fairly inclosed round, the idea came into my mind, 
which has since been. a source of amusement to you in the 
recollection, and to myself in particular has been of essential 
benefit, as it enabled me to form a just estimate of the dis- 
positions of you my young pupils, and assisted me to adapt 
my plan of future instructions to each individual temper. 

An introduction to a point we wish to carry, we always 
feel to be an aukward affair, and generally execute it in an 
aukward manner ; so I believe I did then: for when I im- 
parted this idea to you, I think I prefaced it rather too formally 


* Your . . . weeping] The traces of tears might still be seen on your 
cheeks 1st ed. 
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for such young auditors, for I began with telling you, that 
I had read in old authors, that it was not unfrequent in former 
times, when strangers were assembled together, as we might 
be, for them to amuse themselves with telling stories, either 
of their own lives, or the adventures of others. ‘ Will you 
allow me, ladies, I continued, ‘to persuade you to amuse 
yourselves in this way ? you will not then look so unsociably 
upon each other: for we find that these strangers of whom 
we read, were as well acquainted before the conclusion of the 
first story, as if they had known each other many years. 
Let me prevail upon you to relate some little anecdotes of 
your own lives. Fictitious tales we can read in books, and 
were therefore better adapted to conversation in those times 
when books of amusement were more scarce than they are at 
present.’ 

After many objections of not knowing what to say, or how 
to begin, which I overcame by assuring you how easy tt would 
be, for that every person is naturally eloquent when they are 
the hero or heroine of their own tale, the Who should begin 
was next in question. 

I proposed to draw lots, which formed a little amusement 
of itself. Miss Manners, who till then had been the saddest of 
the sad, began to brighten up, and said tt was just like drawing 
king and queen, and began to tell us where she passed last 
twelfth day ; but as her narration must have interfered with 
the more important business of the lottery, I advised her to 
postpone it, till it came to her turn to favour us with the history 
of her life, when it would appear in its proper order. The 
first number fell to the share of Miss Villiers, whose joy at 
drawing what we called the first prize, was tempered with 
shame at appearing as the first historian in the company. 
She wished she had not been the very first :—she had passed 
all her life in a retired village, and had nothing to relate of 
herself that could give the least entertainment :—she had not 
the least idea in the world where to begin. 

‘Begin, said I, ‘ with your name, for that at present ts 
unknown to us. Tell us the first thing you can remember ; 
relate whatever happened to make a great impression on you 
when you were very young, and if you find you can connect 
your story till your arrival here to-day, I am sure we shall 
listen to you with pleasure: and if you luke to break off, and 
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only treat us witha part of your history, we will excuse you, 
with many thanks for the amusement which you have afforded 
us; and the lady who has drawn the second number will, 
T hope, take her turn with the same indulgence, to relate either 
all, or any part of the events of her life, as best pleases her own 
fancy, or as she finds she can manage tt with the most ease to 
herself.’ —Encouraged by this offer of indulgence, miss Villiers 
began. 

7 in my report of her story, or in any which follow, I shall 
appear to make her or you speak an older language than it 
seems probable that you should use, speaking in your own 
words, it must be remembered, that what is very proper and 
becoming when spoken, requires to be arranged with some little 
difference before tt can be set down in writing. Little inac- 
curacies must be pared away, and the whole must assume 
a more formal and correct appearance. My own way of 
thinking, I am sensible, will too often intrude itself, but 
I have endeavoured to preserve, as exactly as I could, your 
own words, and your own peculiarities of style and manner, 
and to approve myself 

Your faithful historiographer, 
as well as true friend, 
; M.B. 


I 
ELIZABETH VILLIERS 
[By Mary Lams] 


My father is the curate of a village church, about five 
miles from Amwell. I was born in the parsonage-house, 
which joins the church-yard. The first thing I can remem- 
ber was my father teaching me the alphabet from the 
letters on a tombstone that stood at the head of my mother’s 
grave. I used to tap at my father’s study-door; I think 
I now hear him say, ‘ Who is there ?—What do you want, 
little girl?’ “Go and see mamma. Go and learn pretty 
letters. Many times in the day would my father lay 
aside his books and his papers to lead me to this spot, 
and make me point to the letters, and then set me to spell 
syllables and words: in this manner, the epitaph on my 
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mother’s tomb being my primmer and my spelling-book, 
I learned to read. 

I was one day sitting on a step placed across the church- 
yard stile, when a gentleman passing by, heard me dis- 
tinctly repeat the letters which formed my mother’s name, 
and then say, Elizabeth Villiers, with a firm tone, as if 
I had performed some great matter. This gentleman was 
my uncle James, my mother’s brother : he was a lieutenant 
in the navy, and had left England a few weeks after the 
marriage of my father and mother, and now, returned 
home from a long sea-voyage, he was coming to visit my 
mother; no tidings of her decease having reached him, 
though she had been dead more than a twelvemonth. 

When my uncle saw me sitting on the stile, and heard 
me pronounce my mother’s name, he looked earnestly in 
my face, and began to fancy a resemblance to his sister, 
and to think I might be her child. I was too intent on 
my employment to observe him, and went spelling on. 
‘Who has taught you to spell so prettily, my little maid ?’ 
said my uncle. ‘Mamma,’ I replied; for I had an idea 
that the words on the tombstone were somehow a part of 
mamma, and that she had taught me. ‘And who is 
mamma?’ asked my uncle. ‘ Elizabeth Villiers,’ I re- 
plied; and then my uncle called me his dear little niece, 
and said he would go with me to mamma: he took hold 
of my hand, intending to lead me home, delighted that he 
had found out who I was, because he imagined it would 
be such a pleasant surprise to his sister to see her little 
daughter bringing home her long lost sailor uncle. 

I agreed to take him to mamma, but we had a dispute 
about the way thither. My uncle was for going along the 
road which led directly up to our house; I pointed to the 
church-yard, and said, that was the way to mamma. 
Though impatient of any delay, he was not willing to contest 
the point with his new relation, therefore he lifted me over 
the stile, and was then going to take me along the path 
to a gate he knew was at the end of our garden; but no, 
I would not go that way neither: letting go his hand, I said, 
‘You do not know the way—I will shew you :’ and making 
what haste I could among the long grass and thistles, and 
jumping over the low graves, he said, as he followed what 
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he called my wayward steps, ‘What a positive soul this 
little niece of mine is! I knew the way to your mother’s 
house before you were born, child.’ At last I stopped at 
my mother’s grave, and, pointing to the tombstone, said, 
‘ Here is mamma,’ in a voice of exultation, as if I had now 
convinced him that I knew the way best: I looked up in his 
face to see him acknowledge his mistake ; but Oh, what a face 
of sorrow did I see! I was so frightened, that I have but 
an imperfect recollection of what followed. I remember 
I pulled his coat, and cried ‘Sir, sir,’ and tried to move 
him. I knew not what to do; my mind was in a strange 
confusion; I thought I had done something wrong in 
bringing the gentleman to mamma to make him cry so 
sadly; but what it was I could not tell. This grave had 
always been a scene of delight tome. In the house my 
father would often be weary of my prattle, and send me 
from him; but here he was all my own. I might say 
anything and be as frolicsome as I pleased here; all was 
chearfulness and good humour in our visits to mamma, 
as we called it. My father would tell me how quietly mamma 
slept there, and that he and his little Betsy would one day 
sleep beside mamma in that grave} and when I went to 
bed, as I laid my little head on the pillow, I used to wish 
I was sleeping in the grave with my papa and mamma; 
and in my childish dreams I used to fancy myself there, 
and it was a place within the ground, all smooth, and soft, 
and green. I never made out any figure of mamma, but still 
it was the tombstone, and papa, and the smooth green grass, 
and my head resting upon the elbow of my father. 

How long my uncle remained in this agony of grief I know 
not ; to me it seemed a very long time: at last he took me 
in his arms, and held me so tight, that I began to ery, and 
ran home to my father, and told him, that a gentleman was 
crying about mamma’s pretty letters. 

No doubt it was a very affecting meeting between my 
father and my uncle. I remember that it was the first day 
I ever saw my father weep: that I was in sad trouble, and 
went into the kitchen and told Susan, our servant, that 
papa was crying ; and she wanted to keep me with her that 
I might not disturb the conversation ; but I would go back 
to the parlour to poor papa, and I went in softly, and crept 
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between my father’s knees. My uncle offered to take me 
in his arms, but I turned sullenly from him, and clung 
closer to my father, having conceived a dislike to my uncle 
because he had made my father cry. 

Now I first learned that my mother’s death was a heavy 
affliction ; for I heard my father tell a melancholy story of 
her long illness, her death, and what he had suffered from 
her loss. My uncle said, what a sad thing it was for my 
father to be left with such a young child; but my father 
replied, his little Betsy was all his comfort, and that, but for 
me, he should have died with grief. HowTI could be any 
comfort to my father, struck me with wonder. I knew I 
was pleased when he played and talked with me; but 
I thought that was all goodness and favour done to me, and 
I had no notion how I could make any part of his happiness. 
The sorrow I now heard he had suffered, was as new and 
strange tome. [had no idea that he had ever been unhappy ; 
his voice was always kind and cheerful ; I had never before 
seen him weep, or shew any such signs of grief as those 
in which I used to express my little troubles. My thoughts 
on these subjects were confused and childish; but from 
that time I never ceased pondering on the sad story of my 
dead mamma. 

The next day I went by mere habit to the study door, 
to call papa to the beloved grave; my mind misgave me, 
and I could not tap at the door. I went backwards and 
forwards between the kitchen and the study, and what to 
do with myself I did not know. - My uncle met me in the 
passage, and said, ‘ Betsy, will you come and walk with me 
in the garden?’ This I refused, for this was not what 
J wanted, but the old amusement of sitting on the grave, 
and talking to papa. My uncle tried to persuade me, but 
still I said, ‘ No, no,’ and ran crying into the kitchen. As 
he followed me in there, Susan said, ‘ This child is so fretful 
to-day, I do not know what to do with her.’ ‘ Aye,’ said 
my uncle, ‘I suppose my poor brother spoils her, having 
but one.’ This reflection on my papa made me quite in a 
little passion of anger, for I had not forgot that with this 
new uncle sorrow had first come into our dwelling: I 
screamed loudly, till my father came out to know what 
it was all about. He sent my uncle into the parlour, and 
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said, he would manage the little wrangler by himself. 
When my uncle was gone I ceased crying; my father 
forgot to lecture me for my ill humour, or to enquire into 
the cause, and we were soon seated by the side of the tomb- 
stone. No lesson went on that day; no talking of pretty 
mamma sleeping in the green grave ; no jumping from the 
tombstone to the ground; no merry jokes or pleasant 
stories. I sate upon my father’s knee, looking up in his 
face, and thinking, ‘How sorry papa looks,’ till, having 
been fatigued with crying, and now oppressed with thought, 
I fell fast asleep. 

My uncle soon learned from Susan that this place was our 
constant haunt; she told him she did verily believe her 
master would never get the better of the death of her mistress, 
while he continued to teach the child to read at the tomb- 
stone; for, though it might soothe his grief, it kept it for 
ever fresh in his memory. The sight of his sister’s grave 
had been such a shock to my uncle, that he readily entered 
into Susan’s apprehensions ; and concluding, that if I were 
set to study by some other means, there would no longer 
be a pretence for these visits to the grave, away my kind 
uncle hastened to the nearest market-town to buy me some 
books. 

I heard the conference between my uncle and Susan, 
and I did not approve of his interfering in our pleasures. 
I saw him take his hat and walk out, and I secretly hoped 
he was gone beyond seas again, from whence Susan had 
told me he had come. Where beyond seas was I could not 
tell; but I concluded it was somewhere a great way off. 
I took my seat on the church-yard stile, and kept looking 
down the road, and saying, ‘ I hope I shall not see my uncle 
again. JI hope my uncle will not come from beyond seas 
any more ;’ but I said this very softly, and had a kind of 
notion that I was in a perverse ill-humoured fit. Here 
I sate till my uncle returned from the market-town with 
his new purchases. I saw him come walking very fast with 
a parcel under his arm. I was very sorry to see him, and 
I frowned, and tried to look very cross. He untied his 
parcel, and said, ‘ Betsy, I have brought you a pretty book. 
I turned my head away, and said, ‘I don’t want a book ’ ; 
but I could not help peeping again to look at it. In the 
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hurry of opening the parcel he had scattered all the books 
upon the ground, and there I saw fine gilt covers and gay 
pictures all fluttering about. What a fine sight !—_All my 
resentment vanished, and I held up my face to kiss him, 
that being my way of thanking my father for any extra- 
ordinary favour. 

My uncle had brought himself into rather a troublesome 
office ; he had heard me spell so well, that he thought there 
was nothing to do but to put books into my hand, and I 
should read ; yet, notwithstanding I spelt tolerably well, 
the letters in my new library were so much smaller than 
I had been accustomed to, they were like Greek characters 
to me; I could make nothing at all of them. The honest 
sailor was not to be discouraged by this difficulty ; though 
unused to play the schoolmaster, he taught me to read the 
small print, with unwearied diligence and patience; and 
whenever he saw my father and me look as if we wanted 
to resume our visits to the grave, he would propose some 
pleasant walk; and if my father said it was too far for 
the child to walk, he would set me on his shoulder, and say, 
‘Then Betsy shall ride’ ; and in this manner has he carried 
me many many miles. 

In these pleasant excursions my uncle seldom forgot to 
make Susan furnish him with a luncheon which, though 
it generally happened every day, made a constant surprise 
to my papa and me, when, seated under some shady tree, 
he pulled it out of his pocket and began to distribute his 
little store ; and then I used to peep into the other pocket 
to see if there were not some currant wine there and the 
little bottle of water for me; if, perchance, the water was 
forgot, then it made another joke,—that poor Betsy must 
be forced to drink a little drop of wine. These are childish 
things to tell of, and instead of my own silly history, I wish 
I could remember the entertaining stories my uncle used 
to relate of his voyages and travels, while we sate under 
the shady trees, eating our noon-tide meal. 

The long visit my uncle made us was such an important 
event in my life, that I feel I shall tire your patience with 
talking of him; but when he is gone, the remainder of my 
story will be but short. 

The summer months passed away, but not swiftly ;—the 
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pleasant walks, and the charming stories of my uncle’s 
adventures, made them seem like years to me ; I remember 
the approach of winter by the warm great coat he bought 
for me, and how proud I was when I first put it on, and that 
he called me Little Red Riding Hood, and bade me beware 
of wolves, and that I laughed and said there were no such 
things now; then he told me how many wolves, and bears, 
and tigers, and lions he had met with in uninhabited lands, 
that were like Robinson Crusoe’s Island. O these were 
happy days! 

In the winter our walks were shorter and less frequent. 
My books were now my chief amusement, though my 
studies were often interrupted by a game of romps with 
my uncle, which too often ended in a quarrel because he 
played so roughly; yet long before this 1 dearly loved 
my uncle, and the improvement I made while he was with us 
was very great indeed. I could now read very well, and 
the continual habit of listening to the conversation of my 
father and my uncle made me a little woman in understand- 
ing ; so that my father said to him, ‘ James, you have made 
my child quite a companionable little being.’ 

My father often left me alone with-my uncle ; sometimes 
to write his sermons ; sometimes to visit the sick, or give 
counsel to his poor neighbours; then my uncle used to 
hold long conversations with me, telling me how I should 
strive to make my father happy, and endeavour to improve 
myself when he was gone :—now I began justly to under- 
stand why he had taken such pains to keep my father from 
visiting my mother’s grave, that grave which I often stole 
privately to look at, but now never without awe and rever- 
ence; for my uncle used to tell me what an excellent lady 
my mother was, and I now thought of her as having been 
a real mamma, which before seemed an ideal something, 
no way connected with life. And he told me that the ladies 
from the Manor-House, who sate in the best pew in the 
church, were not so graceful, and the best wonien in the 
village were not so good, as was my sweet mamma ; and 
that if she had lived, I should not have been forced to pick 
up a little knowledge from him, a rough sailor, or to learn 
to knit and sew of Susan, but that she would have taught 
me all lady-like fine works, and delicate behaviour and perfect 
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manners, and would have selected for me proper books, 
such as were most fit to instruct my mind, and of which 
he nothing knew. If ever in my life I shall have any proper 
sense of what is excellent or becoming in the womanly 
character, I owe it to these lessons of my rough unpolished 
uncle ; for, in telling me what my mother would have made 
me, he taught me what to wish to be ; and when, soon after 
my uncle left us, I was introduced to the ladies at the 
Manor-House instead of hanging down my head with 
shame, as I should have done before my uncle came, like 
a little village rustic, I tried to speak distinctly, with ease, 
and a modest gentleness, as my uncle had said my mother 
used to do; instead of hanging down my head abashed, 
I looked upon them, and thought what a pretty sight a fine 
lady was, and thought how well my mother must have 
appeared, since she was so much more graceful than these 
ladies were; and when I heard them compliment my 
father on the admirable behaviour of his child, and say how 
well he had brought me up, I thought to myself, ‘Papa does 
not much mind my manners, if I am but a good girl; but 
it was my uncle that taught me to behave like mamma.’— 
T cannot now think my uncle was so rough and unpolished as 
he said he was, for his lessons were so good and so impressive 
that I shall never forget them, and I hope they will be of 
use to me as long as I live: he would explain to me the 
meaning of all the words he used, such as grace and elegance, 
modest diffidence and affectation, pointing out instances of 
what he meant by those words, in the manners of the ladies 
and their young daughters who came to our church ; for, 
besides the ladies of the Manor-House, many of the neigh- 
bouring families came to our church because my father 
preached so well. 

It must have been early in the spring when my uncle 
went away, for the crocuses were just blown in the garden, 
and the primroses had begun to peep from under the young 
budding hedge-rows.—I cried as if my heart would break, 
when I had the last sight of him through a little opening 
among the trees, as he went down the road. My father 
accompanied him to the market-town, from whence he 
was to-proceed in the stage-coach to London. How tedious 
I thought all Susan’s endeavours to comfort me were. 
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The stile where I first saw my uncle came into my mind, 
and I thought I would go and sit there, and think about 
that day ; but I was no sooner seated there, than I 
remembered how I had frightened him by taking him so 
foolishly to my mother’s grave, and then again how naughty 
I had been when I sate muttering to myself at this same 
stile, wishing that he, who had gone so far to buy me books, 
might never come back any more: all my little quarrels 
with my uncle came into my mind, now that I could never 
play with him again, and it almost broke my heart. I was 
forced to run into the house to Susan for that consolation 
I had just before despised. 

Some days after this, as I was sitting by the fire with my 
father, after it was dark, and before the candles were lighted, 
I gave him an account of my troubled conscience at the 
church-stile, where I remembered how unkind I had been 
to my uncle when he first came, and how sorry I still was 
whenever I thought of the many quarrels I had had with 
him. 

My father smiled and took hold of my hand, saying, ‘ I 
will tell you all about this, my little penitent. This is the 
sort of way in which we all feel, when those we love are 
taken from us.—When our dear friends are with us, we go 
on enjoying their society, without much thought or con- 
sideration of the blessings we are possessed of, nor do we 
too nicely weigh the measure of our daily actions ;—we 
let them freely share our kind or our discontented moods ; 
and, if any little bickerings disturb our friendship, it does 
but the more endear us to each other when we are in a 
happier temper. But these things come over us like grievous 
faults when the object of our affection is gone for ever. 
Your dear mamma and I had no quarrels; yet in the first 
days of my lonely sorrow, how many things came into 
my mind that I might have done to have made her happier. 
It is so with you, my child. You did all a child could do 
to please your uncle, and dearly did he love you; and these 
little things which now disturb your tender mind, were 
remembered with delight by your uncle. He was telling 
me in our last walk, just perhaps as you were thinking 
about it with sorrow, of the difficulty he had in getting into 
your good graces when he first came ; he will think of these 
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things with pleasure when he is far away. Put away from 
you this unfounded grief ; only let it be a lesson to you to 
be as kind as possible to those you love; and remember, 
when they are gone from you, you will never think you 
had been kind enough. Such feelings as you have now 
described are the lot of humanity. So you will feel when 
I am no more; and so will your children feel when you are 
dead. But your uncle will come back again, Betsy, and 
we will now think of where we are to get the cage to keep 
the talking parrot in, he is to brmg home; and go and 
tell Susan to bring the candles, and ask her if the nice cake 
is almost baked, that she promised to give us for our tea’, 


At this point, my dear miss Villiers, you thought fit to break 
off your story, and the wet eyes of your young auditors seemed 
to confess that you had succeeded in moving their feelings with 
your pretty narrative. It now fell by lot to the turn of miss 
Manners to relate her story, and we were all sufficiently curious 
to know what so very young an historian had to tell of herself. 
—TI shall continue the narratives for the future in the order in 
which they followed, without mentioning any of the inter- 
ruptions which occurred from the asking of questions, or from 
any other cause, unless materially connected with the stories. 
I shall also leave out the apologies with which you severally 
thought fit to preface your stories of yourselves, though they 
were very seasonable in their place, and proceeded froma . 
proper diffidence, because I must not swell my work to too large 
a size. 


IT 
LOUISA MANNERS 
[By Mary Lams] 


My name is Louisa Manners; I was seven years of age 
last birthday, which was on the first of May. I remember 
only four birthdays. The day I was four years old is the 
first that I recollect. On the morning of that day, as soon 
as I awoke, I crept into mamma’s bed, and said, ‘ Open your 
eyes, mamma, for it is my birthday. Open your eyes, and 
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look at me!’ Then mamma told me I should ride in a post 
chaise, and see my grandmamma and my sister Sarah. 
Grandmamma lived at a farm-house in the country, and 
I had never in all my life been out of London ; no, nor had 
I ever seen a bit of green grass, except in the Drapers’ 
garden, which is near my papa’s house in Broad-street ; nor 
had I ever rode in a carriage before that happy birthday. 

I ran about the house talking of where I was going, and 
rejoicing so that it was my birthday, that when I got into 
the chaise I was tired and fell asleep. 

When I awoke, I saw the green fields on both sides of the 
chaise, and the. fields were full, quite full, of bright shining 
yellow flowers, and sheep and young lambs were feeding in 
them. I jumped, and clapped my hands together for joy, 
and I cried out This is 


Abroad in the meadows to see the young lambs, 


for I knew many of Watts’s hymns by heart. 

The trees and hedges seemed to fly swiftly by us,'and one 
field, and the sheep, and the young lambs, passed away ; 
and then another field came, and that was full of cows ; and 
then another field, and all the pretty sheep returned, and 
there was no end of these charming sights till we came quite 
to grandmamma’s house, which stood all alone by itself, no 
house to be seen at all near it. 

Grandmamma was very glad to see me, and she was very 
sorry that I did not remember her, though I had been so 
fond of her when she was in town but a few months before. 
I was quite ashamed of my bad memory. My sister Sarah 
shewed me all the beautiful places about grandmamma’s 
house. She first took me into the farm-yard, and I peeped 
into the barn ; there I saw a man thrashing, and as he beat 
the corn with his flail, he made such a dreadful noise that 
I was frightened and ran away: my sister persuaded me 
to return; she said Will Tasker was very goodnatured : 
then I went back, and peeped at him again; but as I could 
not reconcile myself to the sound of his flail, or the sight of 
his black beard, we proceeded to see the rest of the farm- 
yard. 

There was no end to the curiosities that Sarah had to 
shew me. There was the pond where the ducks were 
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swimming, and the little wooden houses where the hens 
slept at night. The hens were feeding all over the yard, 
and the prettiest little chickens, they were feeding too, and 
little yellow ducklings that had a hen for their mamma. 
She was so frightened if they went near the water. Grand- 
mamma says a hen is not esteemed a very wise bird. 

We went out of the farm-yard into the orchard. O what 
a sweet place grandmamma’s orchard is ! There were pear- 
trees, and apple-trees, and cherry-trees, all in blossom. 
These blossoms were the prettiest flowers that ever were 
seen, and among the grass under the trees there grew butter- 
cups, and cowslips, and daffodils, and blue-bells. Sarah 
told me all their names, and she said I might pick as many 
of them as ever I pleased. 

I filled my lap with flowers, I filled my bosom with flowers, 
and I carried as many flowers as I could in both my hands ; 
but as I was going into the parlour to shew them to my 
mamma, I stumbled over a threshold which was placed 
across the parlour, and down I fell with all my treasure. 

Nothing could have so well pacified me for the misfor- 

tune of my fallen flowers, as the sight of a delicious syllabub 
which happened at that moment to be brought in. Grand- 
mamma said it was a present from the red cow to me because 
it was my birthday; and then because it was the first of 
May, she ordered the syllabub to be placed under the May- 
bush that grew before the parlour door, and when we were 
seated on the grass round it, she helpéd me the very first to 
a large glass full of the syllabub, and wished me many happy 
returns of that day, and then she said I was myself the 
sweetest little May-blossom in the orchard. 
- After the syllabub there was the garden to see, and a 
most beautiful garden it was ;—long and narrow, a strait 
gravel walk down the middle of it, at the end of the gravel 
walk there was a green arbour with a bench under it. 

There were rows of cabbages and radishes, and peas and 
beans. I was delighted to see them, for I never saw so 
much as a cabbage growing out of the ground before. 

On one side of this charming garden there were a great 
many bee-hives, and the bees sung so prettily. 

Mamma said, ‘ Have you nothing to say to these pretty 
bees, Louisa ?’ Then I said to them, 
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How doth the little busy bee improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day from every opening flower. 
They had a most beautiful flower-bed to gather it from, 
quite close under the hives. 

I was going to catch one bee, till Sarah told me about their 
stings, which made me afraid for a long time to go too near 
their hives ; but I went a little nearer, and a little nearer, 
every day, and, before I came away from grandmamma’s, 
I grew so bold, I let Will Tasker hold me over the glass 
windows at the top of the hives, to see them make honey in 
their own homes. 

After looking at the garden, I saw the cows milked, and 
that was the last sight I saw that day; for while I was 
telling mamma about the cows, I fell fast asleep, and I 
suppose I was then put to bed. 

The next morning my papa and mamma were gone. I cried 
sadly, but was a little comforted at hearing they would 
return in a month or two, and fetch me home, I was a 
foolish little thing then, and did not know how long a month 
was. Grandmamma gave me a little basket to gather my 
flowers in. I went into the orchard, and before I had half- 
filled my basket, I forgot all my troubles. 

The time I passed at my grandmamma’s is always in my 
mind. Sometimes I think of the good-natured pied cow, 
that would let me stroke her, while the dairy-maid was 
milking her. Then I fancy myself running after the dairy- 
maid into the nice clean dairy, and see the pans full of milk 
and cream. Then I remember the wood-house ; it had once 
been a large barn, but being grown old, the wood was kept 
there. My sister and I used to peep about among the 
faggots to find the eggs the hens sometimes left there. 
Birds’ nests we might not look for. Grandmamma was 
very angry once, when Will Tasker brought home a bird’s 
nest, full of pretty speckled eggs, for me. She sent him 
back to the hedge with it again. She said, the little birds 
would not sing any more, if their eggs were taken away from 
them. 

A hen, she said, was a hospitable bird, and always laid 
more eggs than she wanted, on purpose to give her mistress 
to make puddings and custards with. 

I do not know which pleased grandmamma best, when we 
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carried her home a lap-full of eggs, or a few violets; for 
she was particularly fond of violets. 

Violets were very scarce ; we used to search very carefully 
for them every morning, round by the orchard hedge, and 
Sarah used to carry a stick in her hand to beat away the 
nettles ; for very frequently the hens left their eggs among 
the nettles. If we could find eggs and violets too, what 
happy children we were ! 

Every day I used to fill my basket with flowers, and for 
a long time I liked one pretty flower as well as another 
pretty flower, but Sarah was much wiser than me, and she 
taught me which to prefer. 

Grandmamma’s violets were certainly best of all, but they 
never went in the basket, being carried home, almost flower 
by flower, as soon as they were found ; therefore blue-bells 
might be said to bethe best, for the cowslips were all withered 
and gone, before I learned the true value of flowers. The 
best blue-bells were those tinged with red; some were so 
very red, that we called them red blue-bells,-and these 
Sarah prized very highly indeed. Daffodils were so very 
plentiful, they were not thought worth gathering, unless 
they were double ones, and butter-cups I found were very 
poor flowers indeed, yet I would pick one now and then, 
because I knew they were the very same flowers that had 
delighted me so in the journey ; for my papa had told me 
they were. 

I was very careful to love best the flowers which Sarah 
praised most, yet sometimes, I confess, I have even picked 
a daisy, though I know it was the very worst flower of all, 
because it reminded me of London, and the Drapers’ garden ; 
for, happy as I was at grandmamma’s, I could not help 
sometimes thinking of my papa and mamma, and then 
T used to tell my sister all about London ; how the houses 
stood all close to each other; what a pretty noise the 
coaches made ; and what a many people there were in the 
streets. After we had been talking on these subjects, we 
generally used to go into the old wood-house, and play at 
being in London. We used to set up bits of wood for houses ; 
our two dolls we called papa and mamma; in one corner 
we made a little garden with grass and daisies, and that 
was to be the Drapers’ garden. I would not have any other 
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flowers here than daisies, because no other grew among the 
grass in the real Drapers’ Garden. Before the time of hay- 
making came, it was very much talked of. Sarah told me 
what a merry time it would be, for she remembered every 
thing which had happened for a year or more. She told 
me how nicely we should throw the hay about. I was very 
desirous indeed to see the hay made. 

To be sure nothing could be more pleasant than the day 
the orchard was mowed : the hay smelled so sweet, and we 
might toss it about as much as ever we pleased ; but, dear 
me, we often wish for things that do not prove so happy 
as we expected; the hay, which was at first so green, and 
smelled so sweet, became yellow and dry, and was carried 
away in a cart to feed the horses ; and then, when it was 
all gone, and there was no more to play with, I looked upon 
the naked ground, and perceived what we had lost in these 
few merry days. Ladies, would you believe it, every 
flower, blue-bells, daffodils, butter-cups, daisies, all were 
cut off by the cruel scythe of the mower. No flower was 
to be seen at all, except here and there a short solitary daisy, 
that a week before one would not have looked at. 

It was a grief, indeed, to me, to lose all my pretty flowers ; 
yet, when we are in great distress, there is always, I think, 
something which happens to comfort us, and soit happened 
now, that gooseberries and currants were almost ripe, which 
was certainly a very pleasant prospect. Some of them 
began to turn red, and, as we never disobeyed grandmamma, 
we used often to consult together, if it was likely she would 
permit us to eat them yet; then we would pick a few that 
looked the ripest, and run to ask her if she thought they 
were ripe enough to eat, and the uncertainty what. her 
opinion would be, made them doubly sweet if she gave us 
leave to eat them. 

When the currants and gooseberries were quite ripe, 
grandmamma had a sheep-shearing. 

All the sheep stood under the trees to be sheared. They 
were brought out of the field by old Spot, the shepherd. 
I stood at the orchard-gate, and saw him drive them all in. 
When they had cropped off all their wool, they looked very 
clean, and white, and pretty ; but, poor things, they ran 
shivering about with cold, so that it was a pity to see them. 
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_ Great preparations were making all day for the sheep- 
_ shearing supper. Sarah said, a sheep-shearing was not to 
be compared to a harvest-home, that was so much better, 
for that then the oven was quite full of plum-pudding, 
_ and the kitchen was very hot indeed with roast beef; yet 
I can assure you there was no want at all of either roast 
beef or plum-pudding at the sheep-shearing. 

My sister and I were permitted to sit up till it was almost 
dark, to see the company at supper. They sate at a long 
oak table,which was finely carved, and as bright as a looking- 
glass. 

I obtained a great deal of praise that day, because I replied 
so prettily when I was spoken to. My sister was more shy 
than me; never having lived in London was the reason of 
that. After the happiest day bedtime will come! We sate 
up late; but at last grandmamma sent us to bed: yet 
though we went to bed we heard many charming songs 

‘sung: to be sure we could not distinguish the words, which 
was a pity, but the sound of their voices was very loud and 
very fine indeed. 

The common supper that we had every night was very 
cheerful. ' Just before the men came out of the field, a large 
faggot was flung on the fire ; the wood used to crackle and 
blaze, and smell delightfully: and then the crickets, for 
they loved the fire, they used to sing, and old Spot, the 
shepherd, who loved the fire as well as the crickets did, he 
used to take his place in the chimney corner; after the 

_ hottest day in summer, there old Spot used to sit. It was 
a seat within the fire-place, quite under the chimney, and 
over his head the bacon hung. 

When old Spot was seated, the milk was hung in a skillet 
over the fire, and then the men used to come and sit down at 
the long oak table. 


Pardon me, my dear Louisa, that I interrupted you here. 
You area little woman now to what you were then ; and I may 
say to you, that though I loved to hear you prattle of your 
early recollections, I thought I perceived some ladies present 
were rather weary of hearing so much of the visit to grand- 
mamma. You may remember I asked you some questions con- 
cerning your papa and your mamma, which led you to speak 
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of your journey home: but your little town-bred head was so 
full of the pleasures of a country life, that you first made many 
apologies that you were unable to tell what happened during the 
harvest, as unfortunately you were fetched home the very day 
before it began. 


Til 
ANN WITHERS 
{By Mary Lamp] 


My name you know is Withers, but as J once thought 
I was the daughter of sir Edward and lady Harriot Lesley, 
I shall speak of myself as miss Lesley, and call sir Edward 
and lady Harriot my father and mother during the period 
I supposed them entitled to those beloved names. When 
I was a little girl, it was the perpetual subject of my con- 
templation, that I was an heiress, and the daughter of a 
baronet ; that my mother was the honourable lady Harriot ; 
that we had a nobler mansion, infinitely finer pleasure- 
grounds, and equipages more splendid than any of the neigh- 
bouring families. Indeed, my good friends, having observed 
nothing of this error of mine in either of the lives which have 
hitherto been related, I am ashamed to confess what a proud 
child I once was. How it happened I cannot tell, for my 
father was esteemed the best bred man in the county, 
and the condescension and affability of my mother were 
universally spoken of. 

‘Oh my dear friend,’ said miss ——, ‘ it was very natural 
indeed, if you supposed you possessed these advantages. 
We make no comparative figure in the county, and my 
father was originally a man of no consideration at all; 
and yet I can assure you, both he and mamma had a pro- 
digious deal of trouble to break me of this infirmity, when 
I was very young.’ ‘ And do reflect for a moment,’ said 
miss Villiers, ‘ from whence could proceed any pride in me 
—a poor curate’s daughter;—at least any pride worth 
speaking of ; for the difficulty my father had to make me 
feel myself on an equality with a miller’s little daughter 
who visited me, did not seem an anecdote worth relating. 
My father, from his profession, is accustomed to look into 
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these things, and whenever he has observed any tendency 
to this fault in me, and has made me sensible of my error, 
I, who am rather a weak-spirited girl, have been so much 
distressed at his reproofs, that to restore me to my own 
good opinion, he would make me sensible that pride is 
a defect inseparable from human nature; shewing me, in 
our visits to the poorest labourers, how pride would, as 
he expressed it, “‘ prettily peep out from under their ragged 
garbs.”—My father dearly loved the poor. In persons of 
a rank superior to our own humble one, I wanted not much 
assistance from my father’s nice discernment to know that 
it existed there; and for these latter he would always 
claim that toleration from me, which he said he observed 
I was less willing to allow than to the former instances. 
“We are told in holy writ”, he would say, “ that itis easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Surely 
this is not meant alone to warn the affluent: it must also 
be understood as an expressive illustration, to instruct the 
lowly-fortuned man that he should bear with those imper- 
fections, inseparable from that dangerous prosperity from 
which he is happily exempt.’—But we sadly interrupt your 
story.— 

“You are very kind, ladies, to speak with so much 
indulgence of my foible,’ said miss Withers, and was going 
to proceed, when little Louisa Manners asked, ‘ Pray 
are not equipages carriages?’ ‘ Yes, miss Manners, an 
equipage is a carriage.’ ‘Then I am sure if my papa 
had but one equipage I should be very proud; for once 
when my papa talked of keeping a one-horse chaise, I never 
was so proud of any thing in my life: I used to dream of 
riding in it, and imagine I saw my playfellows walking past 
me in the streets.’ S 

‘Oh, my dear miss Manners,’ replied miss Withers, 
‘your young head might well run on a thing so new to 
you; but you have preached an useful lesson to me in 
your own pretty rambling story, which I shall not easily 
forget. When you were speaking with such delight of the 
pleasure the sight of a farm-yard, an orchard, and a narrow 
slip of kitchen-garden, gave you, and could for years 
preserve so lively the memory of one short ride, and that 
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probably through a flat uninteresting country, I remem- 
bered how early I learned to disregard the face of Nature, 
unless she were decked in picturesque scenery; how 
wearisome our parks and grounds became to me, unless 
some improvements were going forward which I thought 
would attract notice: but those days are gone. —I will 
now proceed in my story, and bring you acquainted with 
my real parents. 

Alas! I am a changeling, substituted by my mother 
for the heiress of the Lesley family: it was for my sake 
she did this naughty deed; yet, since the truth has been 
known, it seems to me as if I had been the only sufferer 
by it; remembering no time when I was not Harriot 
Lesley, it seems as if the change had taken from me my 
birthright. 

Lady Harriot had intended to nurse her child herself ; 
but being seized with a violent fever soon after its birth, 
she was not only unable to nurse it, but even to see it 
for several weeks. At this time I was not quite a month 
old, when my mother was hired to be miss Lesley’s nurse— 
she had once been a servant in the family—her husband 
was then at sea. 

She had been nursing miss Lesley a few days, when 
a girl who had the care of me brought me into the nursery 
to see my mother. It happened that she wanted some- 
thing from her own home, which she dispatched the girl to 
fetch, and desired her to leave me till her return. In her 
absence she changed our clothes: then keeping me to 
personate the child she was nursing, she sent away the 
daughter of sir Edward to be brought up in her own poor 
cottage. 

When my mother sent away the girl, she affirmed she 
had not the least intention of committing this bad action; 
but after she was left alone with ts, she looked on me, and 
then on the little lady-babe, and she wept over me to 
think she was obliged to leave me to the charge of a care- 
less girl, debarred from my own natural food, while she 
was nursing another person’s child. 

The laced cap and the fine cambric robe of the little 
Harriot were lying on the table ready to be put on: in 
these she dressed me, only just to see how pretty her own 
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dear baby would look in missy’s fine clothes. When she 
saw me thus adorned, she said to me, ‘O, my dear Ann, 
you look as like missy as any thing can be. I am sure 
my lady herself, if she were well enough to see you, would 
not know the difference.’ She said these words aloud, 
and while she was speaking, a wicked thought came into 
her head—How easy it would be to change these children ! 
On which she hastily dressed Harriot in my coarse raiment. 
She had no sooner finished the transformation of miss 
Lesley into the poor Ann Withers, than the girl returned, 
and carried her away, without the least suspicion that it 
was not the same infant that she had brought thither. 

It was wonderful that no one discovered that I was not 
the same child. Every fresh face that came into the room, 
filled the nurse with terror. The servants still continued 
to pay their compliments to the baby in the same form 
as usual, saying, How like it is to its papa! Nor did 
sir Edward himself perceive the difference, his lady’s 
illness probably engrossing all his attention at the time ; 
though indeed gentlemen seldom take much notice of very 
young children. 

When lady Harriot began to recover, and the nurse 
saw me in her arms caressed as her own child, all fears of 
detection were over; but the pangs of remorse then seized 
her: as the dear sick lady hung with tears of fondness 
over me, she thought she should have died with sorrow 
for having so cruelly deceived her. 

When I was a year old Mrs. Withers was discharged ; 
and because she had been observed to nurse me with 
uncommon care and affection, and was seen to shed many 
tears at parting from me, to, reward her fidelity sir Edward 
settled a small pension on her, and she was allowed to 
come every Sunday to dine in the housekeeper’s room, and 

‘see her little lady. rik 

When she went home it might have been expected she 
would have neglected the child she had so wickedly stolen ; 
instead of which she nursed it with the greatest tenderness, 
being very sorry for what she had done: all the ease she 
could ever find for her troubled conscience, was in her 
extreme care of this injured child; and in the weekly 
visits to its father’s house she constantly brought it with 
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her. At the time I have the earliest recollection of her, 
she was become a widow, and with the pension sir Edward 
allowed her, and some plain work she did for our family, 
she maintained herself and her supposed daughter. The 
doting fondness she shewed for her child was much talked 
of; it was said, she waited upon it more like a servant 
than a mother; and it was observed, its clothes were always 
made, as far as her slender means would permit, in the 
same fashion, and her hair cut and curled in the same 
form as mine. To this person, as having been my faithful 
nurse, and to her child, I was always taught to shew par- 
ticular civility, and the little girl was always brought into 
the nursery to play with me. Ann was a little* delicate 
thing, and remarkably well-behaved ; for though so much 
indulged in every other respect, my mother was very 
attentive to her manners. 

As the child grew older, my mother became very uneasy 
about her education. She was so very desirous of having 
her well-behaved, that she feared to send her to school, 
lest she should learn ill manners among the village children, 
with whom she never suffered her to play; and she was 
such a poor scholar herself, that she could teach her little 
or nothing. I heard her relate this her distress to my 
own maid, with tears in her eyes, and I formed a resolution 
to beg of my parents that I might have Ann for a com- 
panion, and that she might be allowed to take lessons with 
me of my governess. 

My birth-day was then approaching, and on that day 
I was always indulged in the privilege of asking some 
peculiar favour. 

‘And what boon has my annual petitioner to beg to- 
day ?’ said my father, as he entered the breakfast-room 
on the morning of my birth-day. Then I told him of the 
great anxiety expressed by nurse Withers concerning 
her daughter ; how much she wished it was in her power 
to give her an education that would enable her to get 
her living without hard labour. I set the good qualities 
of Ann Withers in the best light I could, and in conclusion 
I begged she might be permitted to partake with me in 
education, and become my companion. ‘This is a very 
serious request indeed, Harriot,’ said sir Edward; ‘ your 
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result of this consultation was favourable to my wishes : 
in a few weeks my foster-sister was taken into the house, 
and placed under the tuition of my governess. 

To me, who had hitherto lived without any companions 
of my own age except occasional visitors, the idea of a play- 
fellow constantly to associate with, was very pleasant ; 
and, after the first shyness of feeling her altered situation 
was over, Ann seemed as much at her ease as if she had 
always been brought up in our house. I became very 
fond of her, and took pleasure in shewing her all manner 
of attentions; which so far won on her affections, that 
she told me she had a secret intrusted to her by her mother, 
which she had promised never to reveal as long as her 
mother lived, but that she almost wished to confide it to 
me, because I was such a kind friend to her; yet, having 
promised never to tell it till the death of her mother, she 
was afraid to tell it to me. At first I assured her that 
I would never press her to the disclosure, for that promises 
of secrecy were to be held sacred; but whenever we fell 
into any confidential kind of conversation, this secret 
seemed always ready to come out. Whether she or I were 
most to blame I know not, though I own I could not help 
giving frequent hints how well I could keep a secret. At 
length she told me what I have before related, namely, 
that she was in truth the daughter of sir Edward and 
lady Lesley, and I the child of her supposed mother. 

When I was first in possession of this wonderful secret, 
my heart burned to reveal it. I thought how praiseworthy 
it would be in me to restore to my friend the rights of her 
birth ; yet I thought only of becoming her patroness, and 
raising her to her proper rank; it never occurred to me 
that my own degradation must necessarily follow. I 
endeavoured to persuade her to let me tell this important 
affair to my parents: this she positively refused. I ex- 
pressed wonder that she should so faithfully keep this 
secret for an unworthy woman, who in her infancy had 
done her such an injury. ‘ Oh,’ said she, ‘ you do not 
know how much she loves me, or you would not wonder 
that I never resent that. I have seen her grieve and be 
so very sorry on my account, that I would not bring her 
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into more trouble for any good that could happen to my- 
self. She has often told me, that since the day she changed 
us, she has never known what it is to have a happy moment ; 
and when she returned home from nursing you, finding 
me very thin and sickly, how her heart smote her for what 
she had done; and then she nursed and fed me with such 
anxious care, that she grew much fonder of me than if 
I had been her own; and that on the Sundays, when she 
used to bring me here, it was more pleasure to her to see 
me in my own father’s house, than it was to her to see 
you her real child. The shyness you shewed towards her 
while you were very young, and the forced civility you 
seemed to affect as you grew older, always appeared like 
ingratitude towards her who had done so much for you. 
My mother has desired me to disclose this after her 
death, but I do not believe I shall ever mention it then, 
for I should be sorry to bring any reproach even on her 
memory.’ 

In a few days after this important discovery, Ann was 
sent home to pass a few weeks with her mother, on the 
occasion of the expected arrival of some visitors to our 
house ; they were to bring children with them, and these 
I was to consider as my own guests. 

In the expected arrival of my young visitants, and in 
making preparations to entertain them, I had little leisure 
to deliberate on what conduct I should pursue with regard 
to my friend’s secret. Something must be done I thought 
to make her amends for the injury she had sustained, and 
I resolved to consider the matter attentively on her return. 
Still my mind ran on conferring favours. I never con- 
sidered myself as transformed into the dependent person. 
Indeed sir Edward at this time set me about a task which 
occupied the whole of my attention; he proposed that 
I should write a little interlude after the manner of the 
French Petites Pieces; and to try my ingenuity, no one 
was to see it before the representation, except the per- 
formers, myself and my little friends, who as they were 
all younger than me, could not. be expected to lend me 
much assistance. I have already told you what a proud 
girl I was. During the writing of this piece, the receiving 
of my young friends, and the instructing them in their 
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several parts, I never felt myself of more importance. 
With Ann my pride had somewhat slumbered ; the differ- 
ence of our rank left no room for competition; all was 
complacency and good humour on my part, and affectionate 
gratitude, tempered with respect, on hers. But here 
T had full room to shew courtesy, to affect those graces—to 
imitate that elegance of manners practised by lady Harriot 
to their mothers. I was to be their instructress in action 
and in attitudes, and to receive their praises and their 
admiration of my theatrical genius. It was a new scene 
of triumph for me, and I might then be said to be in the 
very height of my glory. 

If the plot of my piece, for the invention of which they 
so highly praised me, had been indeed my own, all would 
have been well; but unhappily I borrowed from a source 
which made my drama end far differently from what I 
intended it should. In the catastrophe I lost not only 
the name I personated in the piece, but with it my own 
- name also; and all my rank and consequence in the world 
fled from me for ever.—My father presented me with a 
beautiful writing-desk for the use of my new authorship. 
My silver standish was placed upon it; a quire of gilt 
paper was before me. I took out a parcel of my best crow 
quills, and down I sate in the greatest form imaginable. 

I conjecture I have no talent for invention; certain it 
is that when I sate down to compose my piece, no story 
would come into my head, but the story which Ann had 
so lately related to me. Many sheets were scrawled over 
in vain, I could think of nothing else; still the babies 
and the nurse were before me in all the minutie of descrip- 
tion Ann had given them. The costly attire of the lady- 
babe,—the homely garb of the cottage-infant,—the affect- 
ing address of the fond mother to her own offspring ;— 
then the charming équivoque in the change of the children : 
it all looked so dramatic :—it was a play ready made to 
my hands. The invalid mother would form the pathetic, 
the silly exclamations of the servants the ludicrous, and 
the nurse was nature itself. It is true I had a few scruples, 
that it might, should it come to the knowledge of Ann, 
be construed into something very like a breach of con- 
fidence. But she was at home, and might never happen: 
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to hear of the subject of my piece, and if she did, why 
it was only making some handsome apology.—To a depen- 
dent companion, to whom I had been so very great afriend, 
it was not necessary to be so very particular about such 
a trifle. 

Thus I reasoned as I wrote my drama, beginning with the 
title, which I called ‘The Changeling,’ and ending with 
these words, The curtain drops, while the lady clasps the 
baby in her arms, and the nurse sighs audibly. I invented 
no new incident, I simply wrote the story as Ann had told 
it to me, in the best blank verse I was able to compose. 

By the time it was finished the company had arrived, 
The casting the different parts was my next care. The 
honourable Augustus M , a young gentleman of 
five years of age, undertook to play the father. He was 
only to come in and say, How does my little darling do to-day ? 
The three miss ’s were to be the servants, they too 
had only single lines to speak. 

As these four were all very young performers, we made 
them rehearse many times over, that they might walk in 
and out with proper decorum; but the performance was 
stopped before their entrances and their exits arrived. 
I complimented lady Elizabeth, the sister of Augustus, 
who was the eldest of the young ladies, with the choice of 
the Lady Mother or the nurse. She fixed on the former ; 
she was to recline on a sofa, and, affecting ill health, speak 
some eight or ten lines which began with, O that I could my 
precious baby see! 'To her cousin miss Emily was given 
the girl who had the care of the nurse’s child ; two dolls 
were to personate the two children, and the principal 
character of the nurse, I had the pleasure to perform 
myself. It consisted of several speeches, and a very long 
soliloquy during the changing of the children’s clothes. 

The elder brother of Augustus, a gentleman of fifteen 
years of age, who refused to mix in our childish drama, yet 
condescended to paint the scenes, and our dresses were got 
up by my own maid. 

When we thought ourselves quite perfect in our several 
parts, we announced it for representation. Sir Edward 
and lady Harriot, with their visitors, the parents of my 
young troop of comedians, honoured us with their presence. 
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The servants were also permitted to go into a music gallery, 
which was at the end of a ball-room we had chosen for our 
theatre. 

As author, and principal performer, standing before a 
noble audience, my mind was too much engaged with the 
arduous task I had undertaken, to glance my eyes towards 
the music gallery, or I might have seen two more spectators 
there than I expected. Nurse Withers and her daughter 
Ann were there ; they had been invited by the housekeeper 
to be present at the representation of miss Lesley’s first 
piece. 

In the midst of the performance, as I, in the character 
of the nurse, was delivering the wrong child to the girl, 
there was an exclamation from the music gallery, of ‘ Oh, 
it’s all true! it’s all true!’ This was followed by a bustle 
among the servants, and screams as of a person in a hysteric 
fit. Sir Edward came forward to enquire what was the 
matter. He saw it was Mrs. Withers who had fallen into 
a fit. Ann was weeping over her, and crying out, ‘O miss 
Lesley, you have told all in the play !’ 

Mrs. Withers was brought out into the ball-room; 
there, with tears and in broken accents, with every sign of 
terror and remorse, she soon made a full confession of her 
so long concealed guilt. 

The strangers assembled to see our childish mimicry 
of passion, were witness to a highly wrought dramatic 
scene in real life. I had intended they should see the curtain 
drop without any discovery of the deceit ; unable to invent 
any new incident, I left the conclusion imperfect as I found 
it: but they saw a more strict poetical justice done ; they 
saw the rightful child restored to its parents, and the nurse 
overwhelmed with shame, and threatened with the severest 
punishment. 

‘Take this woman’, said sir Edward, ‘ and lock her up, 
till she be delivered into the hands of justice.’ 

Ann, on her knees, implored mercy for her mother— 
Addressing the children who were gathered round her, 
‘Dear ladies,’ said she, ‘help me, on your knees help me 
to beg forgiveness for my mother.’ Down the young ones 
all dropped—even lady Elizabeth bent her knee. ‘Sir 
Edward, pity her distress. Sir Edward, pardon her!’ 
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All joined in the petition, except one whose voice ought 
to have been loudest in the appeal. No word, no accent 
came from me. I hung over lady Harriot’s chair, weeping 
as if my heart would break ; but I wept for my own fallen 
fortunes, not for my mother’s sorrow. 

I thought within myself, if in the integrity of my heart, 
refusing to participate in this unjust secret, I had boldly 
ventured to publish the truth, I might have had some 
consolation in the praises which so generous an action 
would have merited : but it is through the vanity of being 
supposed to have written a pretty story, that I have 
meanly broken my faith with my friend, and unintentionally 
proclaimed the disgrace of my mother and myself. While 
thoughts like these were passing through my mind, Ann 
had obtained my mother’s pardon. Instead of being sent 
away to confinement and the horrors of a prison, she was 
given by sir Edward into the care of the housekeeper, who 
had orders from lady Harriot to see her put to bed and 
properly attended to, for again this wretched woman had 
fallen into a fit. 

Ann would have followed my mother, but sir Edward 
brought her back, telling her that she should see her when 
she was better. He then led Ann towards lady Harriot, 
desiring her to embrace her child; she did so, and I saw 
her, as I had phrased it in the play, clasped in her mother’s 
arms. 

This scene had greatly affected the spirits of lady 
Harriot ; through the whole of it it was with difficulty 
she had been kept from fainting, and she was now led into 
the drawing-room by the ladies. ‘The gentlemen followed, 
talking with sir Edward of the astonishing instance of 
filial affection they had just seen in the earnest pleadings 
of the child for her supposed mother. 

Ann too went with them, and was conducted by her 
whom I had always considered as my own particular friend. 
Lady Elizabeth took hold of her hand, and said, ‘ Miss 
Lesley, will you permit me to conduct you to the drawing- 
room ?’ 

I was left weeping behind the chair where lady Harriot had 
sate, and, as I thought, quite alone. A something had 
before twitched my frock two or three times, so slightly 
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Thad scarcely noticed it ; a little head now peeped round, 
and looking up in my face said, ‘ She is not miss Lesley :’ 
it was the young Augustus; he had been sitting at my 
feet, but I had not observed him. He then started up, 
and taking hold of my hand with one of his, with the 
other holding fast by my clothes, he led, or rather dragged 
me, into the midst of the company assembled in the drawing- 
room. The vehemence of his manner, his little face as 
red as fire, caught every eye. The ladies smiled, and one 
gentleman laughed in a most unfeeling manner. His 
elder brother patted him on the head, and said, ‘ You are 
a humane little fellow. Elizabeth, we might have thought 
of this.’ 

Very kind words were now spoken to me by sir Edward, 
and he called me Harriot, precious name now grown to 
me. Lady Harriot kissed me, and said she would never 
forget how long she had loved me as her child. These were 
comfortable words; but I heard echoed round the room, 
‘Poor thing, she cannot help it.—I am sure she is to be 
pitied.—Dear lady Harriot, how kind, how considerate 
youare!’ Ah! what a deep sense of my altered condition 
did I then feel ! 

‘ Let the young ladies divert themselves in another room,’ 
said sir Edward; ‘and, Harriot, take your new sister 
with you, and help her to entertain your friends.’ Yes, 
he called me Harriot again, and afterwards invented new 
names for his daughter and me, and always called us by 
them, apparently in jest; yet I knew it was only because 
he would not hurt me with hearing our names reversed. 
When sir Edward desired us to shew the children into 
another room, Ann and I walked towards the door. A new 
sense of humiliation arose—how could I go out at the door 
before miss Lesley ?—I stood irresolute ; she drew back. 
The elder brother of my friend Augustus assisted me in 
this perplexity ; pushing us all forward, as if in a playful 
mood, he drove us indiscriminately before him, saying, 
‘I will make one among you to-day.’ He had never 
joined in our sports before. 

My luckless Play, that sad instance of my duplicity, 
was never once mentioned to me afterwards, not even 
by any one of the children who had acted in it, and I must 
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also tell you how considerate an old lady was at the time 
about our dresses. As soon as she perceived things growing 
very serious, she hastily stripped off the upper garments 
we wore to represent our different characters. 1 think 
I should have died with shame, if the child had led me into 
the drawing-room in the mummery I had worn to represent 
a nurse. ‘This good lady was of another essential service 
to me ; for perceiving an irresolution in every one how they 
should behave to us, which distressed me very much, 
she contrived to place miss Lesley above me at table, and 
called her miss Lesley, and me miss Withers; saying at 
the same time in a low voice, but as if she meant I should 
hear her, ‘ It is better these things should be done at once, 
then they are over.’ My heart thanked her, for I felt the 
truth of what she said. 

My poor mother continued very ill for many weeks: no 
medicine would remove the extreme dejection of spirits 
she laboured under. Sir Edward sent for the clergyman 
of the parish to give her religious consolation. Every day 
he came to visit her, and he would always take miss Lesley 
and me into the room with him. I think, miss Villiers, 
your father must be just such another man as Dr. Wheelding, 
our worthy rector ; just so I think he would have soothed 
the troubled conscience of my repentant mother. How 
feelingly, how kindly he used to talk of mercy and forgive- 
ness ! 

My heart was softened by my own misfortunes, and the 
sight of my penitent suffering mother. I felt that she was 
now my only parent; I strove, earnestly strove, to love her; 
yet ever when I looked in her face, she would seem to me 
to be the very identical person whom I should have once 
thought sufficiently honoured by a slight inclination of the 
head, and a civil How do you do, Mrs. Withers ? One day, 
as miss Lesley was hanging over her, with her accustomed 
fondness, Dr. Wheelding reading in a prayer-book, and, 
as I thought, not at that moment regarding us, I threw 
myself on my knees and silently prayed that I too might 
be able to love my mother. 

- Dr. Wheelding had been observing me: he took me into 
the garden, and drew from me the subject of my petition. 
*Your prayers, my good young lady,’ said he, ‘I hope 
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are heard; sure { am they have caused me to adopt a 
resolution, which, as it will enable you to see your mother 
frequently, will, 1 hope, greatly assist your pious wishes. 

I will take your mother home with me to superintend 
my family. Under my roof doubtless sir Edward will often 
permit you to see her. Perform your duty towards her 
as well as you possibly can.—Affection is the growth of 
time. With such good wishes in your young heart, do not 
despair that in due time it will assuredly spring up.’ 

With the approbation of sir Edward and lady Harriot, my 
mother was removed in a few days to Dr. Wheelding’s 
house: there she soon recovered—there she at present 
resides. She tells me she loves me almost as well as she 
did when I was a baby, and we both wept at parting when 
I came to school. 

Here perhaps I ought to conclude my story, which I fear 
has been a tedious one: permit me however to say a few 
words, concerning the time which elapsed since the discovery 
of my birth until my arrival here. 

It was on the fifth day of that I was known to be 
Ann Withers, and the daughter of my supposed nurse. 
The company ‘who were witness to my disgrace departed 
in a few days, and I felt relieved from some part of the 
mortification I hourly experienced.. For every. fresh in- 
stance even of kindness or attention I experienced went 
to my heart, that I should be forced to feel thankful for it. 

Circumstanced as I was, surely I had nothing justly to 
complain of. The conduct of sir Edward and lady Harriot 
was kind in the extreme ; still preserving every appearance 
of a parental tenderness for me, but ah! I might no 
longer call them by the dear names of father and mother.— 
Formerly when speaking of them, I used, proud of their 
titles, to delight to say, ‘Sir Edward or lady Harriot 
did this, or this ;’ now I would give worlds to say, ‘My 
father or my mother.’ 

I should be perfectly unkind if I were to complain of 
miss Lesley—indeed, 1 have not the least cause of com- 
plaint against her. As my companion, her affection and 
her gratitude had been unbounded; and now that it 
was my turn to be the humble friend, she tried by every 
means in her power, to make me think she felt the same 
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respectful gratitude, which in her dependent station she 
had so naturally displayed. 

Only in a few rarely constituted minds, does that true 
attentive kindness spring up, that delicacy of feeling, which 
enters into every trivial thing, is ever awake and keeping 
watch lest it should offend. Myself, though educated with 
the extremest care, possessed but little of this virtue. 
Virtue I call it, though among men it is termed politeness, 
for since the days of my humiliating reverse of fortune I 
have learned its value. 

I feel quite ashamed to give instances of any deficiency 
L observed, or thought I have observed, in miss Lesley. 
Now I am away from her, and dispassionately speaking 
of it, it seems as if my own soreness of temper had made 
me fancy things. I really believe now that I was mistaken ; 
but miss Lesley had been so highly praised for her filial 
tenderness, I thought at last she seemed to make a parade 
about it, and used to run up to my mother, and affect to 
be more glad to see her than she really was after a time ; 
and I think Dr. Wheelding thought so, by a little hint he 
once dropped. But he too might be mistaken, for he was 
very partial to me. D 

I am under the greatest obligation in the world to this 
good Dr. Wheelding. He has made my mother quite 
a respectable woman, and I am sure it is owing a great deal 
to him that she loves me as well as she does. 

And here, though it may seem a little out of place, let me 
stop to assure you, that if I ever could have had any doubt 
of the sincerity of miss Lesley’s affection towards me, her 
behaviour on the occasion of my coming here ought com- 
pletely to efface it. She entreated with many tears, and 
almost the same energy with which she pleaded for forgive- 
ness for my mother, that I might not be sent away.—But 
she was not alike successful in her supplications. 

Miss Lesley had made some progress in reading and 
writing during the time she was my companion only, it 
was highly necessary that every exertion should be now 
made—the whole house was, as I may say, in requisition 
for her instruction. Sir Edward and lady Harriot devoted 
great part of the day to this purpose. A well educated 
young person was taken under our governess, to assist 
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her in her labours, and to teach miss Lesley music. A 
drawing-master was engaged to reside in the house. 

At this time I was not remarkably forward in my educa- 
tion. My governess being a native of France, I spoke 
French very correctly, and I had made some progress in 
Italian. I had only had the instruction of masters during 
the few months in the year we usually passed in London. 

Music I never had the least ear for, I could scarcely be 
taught my notes. This defect in me was always particularly 
regretted by my mother, she being an excellent performer 
herself both on the piano and on the harp. 

I think I have some taste for drawing; but as lady 
Harriot did not particularly excel in this, I lost so much 
time in the summer months, practising only under my 
governess, that I made no great proficiency even in this 
my favourite art. . But miss Lesley with all these advantages 
which I have named, every body so eager to instruct her, 
she so willing to learn—every thing so new and delightful 
to her, how could it happen otherwise ? she in a short 
time became a little prodigy. What best pleased lady 
Harriot was, after she had conquered the first difficulties, 
she discovered a wonderful talent for music. Here she 
was her mother’s own girl indeed—she had the same sweet- 
toned voice—the same delicate finger.—Her musical 
governess had little now to do ; for as soon as lady Harriot 
perceived this excellence in her, she gave up all company, 
and. devoted her whole time to instructing her daughter in 
this science. 

Nothing makes the heart ache with such a hopeless, 
heavy pain, as envy. 

I had felt deeply before, but till now I could not be said 
to envy miss Lesley.—All day long the notes of the harp 
or the piano spoke sad sounds to me, of the loss of a loved 
mother’s heart. 

To have, in a manner, two mothers, and miss Lesley to 
engross them both, was too much indeed. 

It was at this time that one day I had been wearied with 
hearing lady Harriot play one long piece of Haydn’s music 
after another, to her enraptured daughter. We were to 
walk with our governess to Dr. Wheelding’s that morning ; 
and after lady Harriot had left the room, and we were quite 
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ready for our walk, miss Lesley would not leave the instra- 
ment for I know not how long. 

It was on that day that I thought she was not quite 
honest in her expressions of joy at the sight of my poor 
mother, who had been waiting at the garden-gate near two 
hours to see her arrive; yet she might be, for the music 
had put her in remarkably good spirits that morning. 

O the music quite, quite won lady Harriot’s heart! 
Till miss Lesley began to play so well, she often lamented 
the time it would take, before her daughter would have the 
air of a person of fashion’s child. It was my part of the 
general instruction to give her lessons on this head. We 
used to make a kind of play of it, which we called lectures 
on fashionable manners: it was a pleasant amusement to 
me, a sort of keeping up the memory of past times. But 
now the music was always in the way. The last time it 
was talked of, lady Harriot said her daughter’s time was 
too precious to be taken up with such trifling. 

I must own that the music had that effect on miss Lesley 
as to render these lectures less necessary, which I will explain 
to you; but, first, let me assure you that lady Harriot 
was by no means in the habit of saying these kind of things. 
It was almost a solitary instance. I could give you a 
thousand the very reverse of this, in her as well as in sir 
Edward. How kindly, how frequently, would they remind 
me, that to me alone it was owing that they ever knew 
their child! calling the day on which I was a petitioner for 
the admittance of Ann into the house, the blessed birthday 
of their generous girl. 

Neither dancing, nor any foolish lectures could do much 
for miss Lesley, she remained wanting in gracefulness of 
carriage ; but all that is usually attributed to dancing, 
music effected. When she was sitting before the instrument, 
a resemblance to her mother became apparent to every 
eye. Her attitudes and the expression of her countenance 
were the very same. This soon followed her into every thing ; 
all was ease and natural grace ; for the music, and with it 
the idea of lady Harriot, was always in her thoughts. 
It was a pretty sight to see the daily improvement in her 
person, even to me, poor envious girl that I was. 

Soon after lady Harriot had hurt me by calling my little 
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efforts to improve her daughter trifling, she made me large 
amends in a very kind and most unreserved conversation 
that she held with me. 

She told me all the struggles she had had at first to feel 
a maternal tenderness for her daughter; and she frankly 
confessed that she had now gained so much on her affections, 
that she feared she had too much neglected the solemn 
promise she had made me, Never to forget how long she 
had loved me as her chald. 

Encouraged by her returning kindness, I owned how much 
I had suffered, and ventured to express my fears, that I had 
hardly courage enough to bear the sight of my former friends, 
under a new designation, as I must now appear to them, on 
our removal to London, which was expected to take place 
in a short time. 

A few days after this, she told me in the gentlest manner 
possible, that sir Edward and herself were of opinion it 
would conduce to my happiness to pass a year or two at 
school. 

I knew that this proposal was kindly intended to spare me 
the mortifications I so much dreaded ; ‘therefore I endea- 
voured to submit to my hard fate with cheerfulness, and 
prepared myself, not without reluctance, to quit a mansion 
which had been the scene of so many enjoyments, and latterly 
of such very different feelings. 


IV 
ELINOR FORESTER 


{By Mary Lamp} 


WHEN 1 was very young, I had the misfortune to lose my 
mother. My father very soon married again. In the 
morning of the day in which that event took place, my 
father set me on his knee, and, as he often used to do after 
the death of my mother, he called me his dear little orphaned 
Elinor, and then he asked me if I loved miss Saville. I 
replied ‘ Yes’. Then he said this dear lady was going to 
be so kind as to be married to him, and that she was to live 
with us, and be my mamma. My father told me this with 
such pleasure in his looks, that I thought it must be a very 
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fine thing indeed to have a new mamma ; and on his saying 
it was time for me to be dressed against his return from 
church, I ran in great spirits to tell the good news in the 
nursery. I found my maid and the house-maid looking out 
of the window to see my father get into his carriage, which 
was new painted ; the servants had new liveries, and fine 
white ribbands in their hats; and then I perceived my 
father had left off his mourning. The maids were dressed 
in new coloured gowns and white ribbands. On the table 
I saw a new muslin frock, trimmed with fine lace, ready for 
me to puton. I skipped about the room quite in an ecstasy. 

When the carriage drove from the door, the housekeeper 
came in to bring the maids new white gloves. I repeated to 
her the words I had just heard, that that dear lady, miss 
Saville, was going to be married to papa, and that she was 
to live with us, and be my mamma. 

The housekeeper shook her head, and said, ‘ Poor thing ! 
how soon children forget every thing !’ 

I could not imagine what she meant by my forgetting 
every thing, for I instantly recollected poor mamma used 
to say I had an excellent memory. 

The women began to draw on their white gloves, and the 
seams rending in several places, Anne said, ‘This is just 
the way our gloves served us at my mistress’s funeral.’ 
The other checked her, and said ‘Hush!’ I was then 
thinking of some instances in which my mamma had praised 
my memory, and this reference to her funeral fixed her idea 
in my mind. 

From the time of her death no one had ever spoken to 
me of my mamma, and I had apparently forgotten her ; 
yet I had a habit which perhaps had not been observed, of 
taking my little stool, which had been my mamma’s footstool, 
and a doll, which my mamma had drest for me, while 
she was sitting in her elbow-chair, her head supported with 
pillows. With these in my hands, I used to go to the door 
of the room in which I had seen her in her last illness ; and 
after trying to open it, and peeping through the keyhole, 
from whence I could just see a glimpse of the crimson 
curtains, I used to sit down on the stool before the door, 
and play with my doli, and sometimes sing to it mamma’s 
pretty song, of ‘Balow my babe’; imitating as well as 
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I could, the weak voice in which she used to sing it to me. 
My mamma had a very sweet voice. I remember now the 
gentle tone in which she used to say my prattle did not 
disturb her. 

When I was drest in my new frock, I wished poor mamma 
was alive to see how fine I was on papa’s wedding-day, 
and J ran to my favourite station at her bed-room door. 
There I sat thinking of my mamma, and trying to remember 
exactly how she used to look ; because I foolishly imagined 
that miss Saville was to be changed into something like 
my own mother, whose pale and delicate appearance in her 
last illness was all that I retained of her remembrance. 

When my father returned home with his bride, he walked 
up stairs to look for me, and my new mamma followed him. 
They found me at my mother’s door, earnestly looking 
through the keyhole; I was thinking so intently on my 
mother, that when my father said, ‘ Here is your new 
mamma, my Elinor,’ I turned round, and began to cry, 
for no other reason than because she had a very high colour, 
and I remembered my mamma was very pale; she had 
bright black eyes, my mother’s were mild blue eyes; and 
that instead of the wrapping gown and close cap in which 
I remembered my mamma, she was drest in all her bridal 
decorations. 

I said, ‘ Miss Saville shall not be my mamma,’ and I cried 
till I was sent away in disgrace. 

Every time I saw her for several days, the same notion 
came into my head, that she was not a bit more like mamma 
than when she was miss Saville. My father was very angry 
when he saw how shy I continued to look at her; but she 
always said, ‘Never mind. Elinor and I shall soon be 
better friends.’ 

One day, when I was very naughty indeed, for I would 
not speak one word to either of them, my papa took his 
hat, and walked out quite in a passion. When he was 
gone, I looked up at my new mamma, expecting to see 
her very angry too; but she was smiling and looking very 
good-naturedly upon me ; and she said, * Now we are alone 
together, my pretty little daughter, let us forget papa is 
angry with us; and tell me why you were peeping through 
that door the day your papa brought me home, and you cried 
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so at the sight of me.’ ‘ Because mamma used to be there,’ 
I replied. When she heard me say this, she fell a-crying 
very sadly indeed ; and I was so very sorry to hear her cry 
so, that I forgot I did not love her, and I went up to her, 
and said, ‘ Don’t cry, I won’t be naughty any more, I won’t 
peep through the door any more.’ 

Then she said I had a little kind heart, and I should not 
have any occasion, for she would take me into the room 
herself ; and she rung the bell, and ordered the key of that 
room to be brought to her ; and the housekeeper brought it, 
and tried to persuade her not to go. But she said, ‘ I must 
have my own way in this ;’ and she carried me in her arms 
into my mother’s room. 

O I was so pleased to be taken into mamma’s room! 
I pointed out to her all the things that I remembered to 
have belonged to mamma, and she encouraged me to tell 
her all the little incidents which had dwelt on my memory 
concerning her. She told me, that she went to school with 
mamma when she was a little girl, and that I should come 
into this room with her every day when papa was gone out, 
and she would tell me stories of mamma when she was a little 
girl no bigger than me. 

When my father came home, we were walking in a garden 
at the back of our house, and I was shewing her mamma/’s 
geraniums, and telling her what pretty flowers they had been 
when mamma was alive. 

My father was astonished ; and he said ‘Is this the 
sullen Elinor ? what has worked this miracle?’ ‘ Ask no 
questions’, she replied, ‘ or you will disturb our new-born 
friendship. Elinor has promised to love me, and she says 
too that she will call me mamma.’ ‘ Yes, I will, mamma, 
mamma, mamma,’ I replied, and hung about her with the 
greatest fondness. 

After this she used to pass great part of the mornings 
with me in my mother’s room, which was now made the 
repository of all my playthings, and also my school-room. 
Here my new mamma taught me to read. I was a sad 
little dunce, and scarcely knew my letters; my own 
mamma had often said, when she got better she would hear 
me read every day, but as she never got better it was not 
her fault. I now began to learn very fast, for when I said 
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my lesson well, I was always rewarded with some pretty 
story of my mother’s childhood ; and these stories generally 
contained some little hints that were instructive to me, 
and which I greatly stood in want of ; for, between improper 
indulgence and neglect, I had many faulty ways. 

In this kind manner my mother-in-law has instructed 
and improved me, and I love her because she was my 
mother’s friend when they were young, She has been my 
only instructress, for I never went to school till Icame here. 
She would have continued to teach me, but she has not time, 
for she has a little baby of her own now, and that is the 
reason I came to school. 


Vv 
MARGARET GREEN 
[By Mary Lamp] 


My father has been dead near three years. Soon after his 
death, my mother being left in reduced circumstances, she 
was induced to accept the offer of Mrs. Beresford, an elderly 
lady of large fortune, to live in her house as her companion, 
and the superintendent of her family. This lady was my 
godmother, and as I was my mother’s only child, she very 
kindly permitted her to have me with her. 

Mrs. Beresford lived in a large old family mansion ; she 
kept no company, and never moved except from the break- 
fast-parlour to the eating-room, and from thence to the 
drawing-room to tea. 

Every morning when she first saw me, she used to nod 
her head very kindly, and say, ‘ How do you do, little 
Margaret ?’ But I do not recollect she ever spoke to me 
during the remainder of the day; except indeed after I had 
read the psalms and the chapters, which was my daily task ; 
then she used constantly to observe, that I improved in 
my reading, and frequently added, ‘ I never heard a child 
read so distinctly.’ 

She had been remarkably fond of needle-work, and her 
conversation with my mother was generally the history 
of some pieces of work she had formerly done; the dates 
when they were begun, and when finished; what had 
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retarded their progress, and what had hastened their com- 
pletion. If occasionally any other events were spoken of, 
she had no other chronology to reckon by, than in the 
recollection of what carpet, what sofa-cover, what set of 
chairs, were in the frame at that time. 

I believe my mother is not particularly fond of needle- 
work ; for in my father’s life-time I never saw her amuse 
herself in this way; yet, to oblige her kind patroness, 
she undertook to finish a large carpet, which the old lady had 
just begun when her eye-sight failed her. All day long 
my mother used to sit at the frame, talking of the shades 
of the worsted, and the beauty of the colours ;—Mrs. 
Beresford seated in a chair near her, and, though her eyes 
were so dim she could hardly distinguish one colour from 
another, watching through her spectacles the progress of 
the work. 

When my daily portion of reading was over, I had a task 
of needle-work, which generally lasted half an hour. I was 
not allowed to pass more time in reading or work, because 
my eyes were very weak, for which reason I was always set 
to read in the large-print Family Bible. I was very fond of 
reading ; and when I could unobserved steal a few minutes 
as they were intent on their work, I used to delight to 
read in the historical part of the Bible; but this, because 
of my eyes, was a forbidden pleasure ; and the Bible never 
being removed out of the room, it was only for a short 
time together that I dared softly to lift up the leaves and 
peep into it. 

As I was permitted to walk in the garden or wander 
about the house whenever I pleased, I used to leave the 
parlour for hours together, and make out my own solitary 
amusement as wellas I could. My first visit was always to 
a very large hall, which, from being paved with marble, 
was called the marble hall. In this hall, while Mrs. Beres- 
ford’s husband was living, the tenants used to be feasted 
at Christmas. 

The heads of the twelve Ceesars were hung round the hall. 
Every day I mounted on the chairs to look at them, and 
to read the inscriptions underneath, till I became perfectly 
familiar with their names and features. 

Hogarth’s prints were below the Cesars : I was very fond 
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of looking at them, and endeavouring to make out their 
meaning. 

An old broken battledore, and some shuttlecocks. with 
most of the feathers missing, were on a marble slab in one 
corner of the hall, which constantly reminded me that 
there had once been younger inhabitants here than the 
old lady and her gray-headed servants. In another corner 
stood a marble figure of a satyr: every day I laid my hand 
on his shoulder to feel how cold he was. 

This hall opened into a room full of family portraits. 
They were all in the dresses of former times: some were 
old men and women, and some were children. I used to 
long to have a fairy’s power to call the children down from 
their frames to play with me. One little girl in particular, 
who hung by the side of a glass door which opened into the 
garden, I often invited to walk there with me, but she still 
kept her station—one arm round a little lamb’s neck, and in 
her hand a large bunch of roses. 

From this room I usually proceeded to the garden. 

When I was weary of the garden I wandered over the 
rest of the house. The best suite of rooms I never saw by 
any other light than what glimmered through the tops of the 
window-shutters, which however served to shew the carved 
chimney-pieces, and the curious old ornaments about the 
rooms; but the worked furniture and carpets, of which 
I heard such constant praises, I could have but an imperfect 
sight of, peeping under the covers which were kept over 
them, by the dim light ; for I constantly lifted up a corner 
of the envious cloth, that hid these highly-praised. rarities 
from my view. mE: 

The bed-rooms were also regularly explored by me, as- 
well to admire the antique furniture, as for the sake of con- 
templating the tapestry hangings, which were full of Bible 
history. The subject of the one which chiefly attracted 
my attention, was Hagar and her son Ishmael. Every day 
I admired the beauty of the youth, and pitied the forlorn 
state of him and his mother in the wilderness. At the end 
of the gallery into which these tapestry rooms opened, was 
one door, which having often in vain attempted to open, 
I concluded to be locked; and finding myself shut out, 
I was very desirous of seeing what it contained ; and though 
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still foiled in the attempt, I every day endeavoured to turn 
the lock, which whether by constantly trying I loosened, 
being probably a very old one, or that the door was not 
locked but fastened tight by time, I know not,—to my great 
joy, as I was one day trying the lock as usual, it gave way, 
and JI found myself in this so long desired room. 

It proved to be a very large library. This was indeed 
a precious discovery. _I looked round on the books with the 
greatest delight. I thought I would read them every one. 
I now forsook all my favourite haunts, and passed all my 
time here. I took down first one book, then another. 

If you never spent whole mornings alone in a large library, 
you cannot conceive the pleasure of taking down books in 
the constant hope of finding an entertaining book among 
them; yet, after many days, meeting with nothing but 
disappointment, it becomes less pleasant. All the books 
within my reach were folios of the gravest cast. I could 
understand very little that I read in them, and the old dark 
print and the length of the lines made my eyes ache. 

When I had almost resolved to give up the search as 
fruitless, I perceived a volume lying in an obscure corner 
of the room. I opened it. It was a charming print; the 
letters were almost as large as the type of the Family Bible. 
In the first page I looked into I saw the name of my favourite 
Ishmael, whose face I knew so well from the tapestry, and 
whose history I had often read in the Bible. 

I sate myself down to read this book with the greatest 
eagerness. The title of it was ‘Mahometism Explained ’. 
It was a very improper book, for it contained a false history 
of Abraham and his descendants. 

I shall be quite ashamed to tell you the strange effect it 
had on me. I know it was very wrong to read any book 
without permission to do so. If my time were to come 
over again, I would go and tell my mamma that there was 
a library in the house, and ask her to permit me to read 
a little while every day in some book that she might think 
proper to select for me. But unfortunately I did not then 
recollect that I ought to do this: the reason of my strange 
forgetfulness might be that my mother, following the 
example of her patroness, had almost wholly discontinued 
talking to me. I scarcely ever heard a word addressed to 
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me from morning to night. If it were not for the old ser- 
vants saying ‘Good morning to you, miss Margaret,’ as 
they passed me in the long passages, I should have been 
the greatest part of the day in as perfect a solitude as 
Robinson Crusoe. It must have been because I was never 
spoken to at all, that I forgot what was right and what was 
wrong, for I do not believe that I ever remembered. I was 
doing wrong all the time I was reading in the library. A 
great many of the leaves in ‘ Mahometism Explained ’ were 
torn out, but enough remained to make me imagine that 
Ishmael was the true son of Abraham : I read here that the 
true descendants of Abraham were known by a light which 
streamed from the middle of their foreheads. It said, that 
Ishmael’s father and mother first saw this light streaming 
from his forehead, as he was lying asleep in the cradle. 
I was very sorry so many of the leaves were torn out, for 
it was as entertaining as a fairy tale. I used to read the 
history of Ishmael, and then go and look at him in the 
tapestry, and then read .his history again. When I had 
almost learned the history of Ishmael by heart, I read the 
rest of the book, and then I came to the history of Mahomet, 
who was there said to be the last descendant of Abraham. 

If Ishmael had engaged so much of my thoughts, how 
much more so must Mahomet? His history was full of 
nothing but wonders from the beginning to the end. The 
book said, that those who believed all the wonderful stories 
which were related of Mahomet were called Mahometans, 
and true believers :—I concluded that I must be a Mahome- 
tan, for I believed every word I read. 

At length I met with something which I also believed, 
though I trembled as I read it :—this was, that after we 
are dead, we are to pass over a narrow bridge, which crosses 
a bottomless gulf. The bridge was described to be no 
wider than a silken thread ; and it said, that all who were 
not Mahometans would slip on one side of this bridge, and 
drop into the tremendous gulf that had no bottom. I con- 
sidered myself as a Mahometan, yet I was perfectly giddy 
whenever I thought of passing over this bridge. 

One day, seeing the old lady totter across the room, 
a sudden terror seized me, for I thought, how would she ever 
be able to get over the bridge. Then too it was, that I first 
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recollected that my mother would also be in imminent 
danger ; for I imagined she had never heard the name of 
Mahomet, because I foolishly conjectured this book had 
been locked up for ages in the library, and was utterly un- 
known to the rest of the world. 

All my desire was now to tell them the discovery I had 
made; for I thought, when they knew of the existence of 
‘Mahometism Explained’, they would read it, and become 
Mahometans, to ensure themselves a safe passage over the 
silken bridge. But it wanted more courage than I possessed, 
to break the matter to my intended converts; I must 
acknowledge that I had been reading without leave; and 
the habit of never speaking, or being spoken to, considerably 
increased the difficulty. 

My anxiety on this subject threw me into a fever. I was 
so ill, that my mother thought it necessary to sleep in the 
same room with me. In the middle of the night I could not 
resist the strong desire I felt to tell her what preyed so 
much on my mind. 

I awoke her out of a sound sleep, and begged she would 
be so kind as to be a Mahometan. She was very much 
alarmed, for she thought I was delirious, which I believe 
I was; for I tried to explain the reason of my request, but 
it was in such an incoherent manner that she could not at 
all comprehend what I was talking about. 

The next day a physician was sent for, and he discovered, 
by several questions that he put to me, that I had read 
myself into a fever. He gave me medicines, and ordered 
me to be kept very quiet, and said, he hoped in a few days 
I should be very well; but as it was a new case to him, he 
never having attended a little Mahometan before, if any 
lowness continued after he had removed the fever, he would, 
with my mother’s permission, take me home with him to 
study this extraordinary case at his leisure; and added, 
that he could then hold a consultation with his wife, who 
was often very useful to him in prescribing remedies for 
the maladies of his younger patients. 

In a few days he fetched me away. His wife was in the 
carriage with him. Having heard what he said about her 
prescriptions, I expected, between the doctor and his lady, 
to undergo a severe course of medicine, especially as I heard 
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him very formally ask her advice what was good for a 
Mahometan fever, the moment after he had handed me into 
the carriage. She studied a little while, and then she said, 
A ride to Harlow fair would not be amiss. He said he was 
entirely of her opinion, because it suited him to go there to 
buy a horse. 

During the ride they entered into conversation with me, 
and in answer to their questions, I was relating to them the 
solitary manner in which I had passed my time; how I 
found out the library, and what I had read in the fatal book 
which had so heated my imagination,—when we arrived at 
the fair; and Ishmael, Mahomet, and the narrow bridge, 
vanished out of my head in an instant. 

O what a cheerful sight it was to me, to see so many happy 
faces assembled together, walking up and down between the 
rows of booths that were full of showy things; ribbands, 
laces, toys, cakes, and sweetmeats! While the doctor was 
gone to buy his horse, his kind lady let me stand as long as 
I pleased at the booths, and gave me many things which 
she saw I particularly admired. My needle-case, my pin- 
cushion, indeed my work-basket, and all its contents, are 
presents which she purchased for me at this fair. After we 
returned home, she played with me all the evening at a 
geographical game, which she also bought for me at this 
cheerful fair. 

The next day she invited some young ladies of my own 
age, to spend the day with me. She had a swing put up in 
the garden for us, and a room cleared of the furniture that 
we might play at blindman’s-buff. One of the liveliest of 
the girls, who had taken on herself the direction of our sports, 
she kept to be my companion all the time I staid with her, 
and every day contrived some new amusement for us. 

Yet this good lady did not suffer all my time to pass in 
mirth and gaiety. Before I went home, she explained to 
me very seriously the error into which I had fallen. I found 
that so far from ‘Mahometism Explained’ being a book 
concealed only in this library, it was well known to every 
person of the least information. 

The Turks, she told me, were Mahometans, and that, if 
the leaves of my favourite book had not been torn out, 
I should have read that the author of it did not mean to 
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give the fabulous stories here related as true, but only 
wrote it as giving a history of what the Turks, who are a 
very ignorant people, believe concerning the impostor 
Mahomet, who feigned himself to be a descendant of Ish- 
mael. By the good offices of the physician and his lady, 
I was carried home at the end of a month, perfectly cured 
of the error into which I had fallen, and very much ashamed 
of having believed so many absurdities. 


VI 
EMILY BARTON 
[By Mary Lamp] 


WHEN I was a very young child, I remember residing with 
an uncle and aunt who live in shire. I think i 
remained there near a twelvemonth. I am ignorant of the 
cause of my being so long left there by my parents, who, 
though they were remarkably fond of me, never came to 
see me during all that time. As I did not know I should 
ever have occasion to relate the occurrences of my life, 
I never thought of enquiring the reason. 

I am just able to recollect, that when I first went there, 
I thought it was a fine thing to live in the country, and play 
with my little cousins in the garden all day long ; and I also 
recollect, that I soon found that it was a very dull thing, 
to live in the country with little cousins who have a papa and 
mamma in the house, while my own dear papa and mamma 
were in London, many miles away. 

I have heard my papa observe, girls who are not well 
managed are a most quarrelsome race of little people. My 
cousins very often quarrelled with me, and then they always 
said, ‘I will go and tell my mamma, cousin Emily ;’ and 
then I used to be very disconsolate, because I hadnomamma 
to complain to of my grievances. 

My aunt always took Sophia’s part because she was so 
young; and she never suffered me to oppose Mary, or 
Elizabeth, because they were older than me. 

The playthings were all the property of one or other of 
my cousins. The large dolls belonged to Mary and Eliza- 
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beth, and the pretty little wax dolls were dressed on purpose 
for Sophia, who always began to cry the instant I touched 
them. I had nothing that I could call my own but one 
pretty book of stories ; and one day as Sophia was endea- 
vouring to take it from me, and I was trying to keep jt, it 
was all torn to pieces; and my aunt would not be angry 
with her. She only said, Sophia was a little baby and did 
not know any better. My uncle promised to buy me 
another book, but he never remembered it. Very often 
when he came home in the evening, he used to say, ‘I 
wonder what I have got in my pocket ;’ and then they all 
crowded round him, and I used to creep towards him, and 
think, May be it is my book that my uncle has got in his 
pocket. But, no; nothing ever came out for me. Yet 
the first sight of a plaything, even if it is not one’s own, is 
always a cheerful thing, and a new toy would put them in 
a good humour for a while, and they would say, ‘ Here, 
Emily, look what I have got. You may take it in your own 
hand and look at it.’ But the pleasure of examining it 
was sure to be stopped in a short time by the old story of 
‘ Give that to me again ; you know that is mine.’ Nobody 
could help, I think, being a little out of humour if they 
were always served so: but if I shewed any signs of discon- 
tent, my aunt always told my uncle I was a little peevish 
fretful thing, and gave her more trouble than all her own 
children put together. My aunt would often say, what 
a happy thing it was, to have such affectionate children as 
hers were. She was always praising my cousins because 
they were affectionate ; that was sure to be her word. She 
said I had not one atom of affection in my disposition, for 
that no kindness ever made the least impression on me. 
And she would say all this with Sophia seated on her lap, 
and the two eldest perhaps hanging round their papa; while 
I was so dull to see them taken so much notice of, and so 
sorry that I was not affectionate, that I did not know what 
to do with myself. 

- Then there was another complaint against me; that 
I was so shy before strangers. Whenever any strangers 
spoke to me, before I had time to think what answer I 
should give, Mary or Elizabeth would say, ‘ Emily is so shy, 
she will never speak.’ Then I, thinking I was very shy, 
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would creep into a corner of the room, and be ashamed to 
look up while the company staid. 

Though I often thought of my papa and mamma, by 
degrees the remembrance of their persons faded out of my 
mind. When I tried to think how they used to look, the 
faces of my cousins’ papa and mamma only came into my 
mind. 

One morning, my uncle and aunt went abroad before 
breakfast, and took my cousins with them. They very often 
went out for whole days together, and left me at home. 
Sometimes they said it was because they could not take so 
many children ; and sometimes they said it was because 
I was so shy, it was no amusement to me to go abroad. 

That morning I was very solitary indeed, for they had 
even taken the dog Sancho with them, and I was very fond 
of him. I went all about the house and garden to look for 
him. Nobody could tell me where Sancho was, and then 
I went into the front court and called, ‘Sancho, Sancho.’ 
An old man that worked in the garden was there, and he 
said Sancho was gone with his master. O how sorry I was ! 
I began to cry, for Sancho and I used to amuse ourselves 
for hours together when every body was gone out. I cried 
till I heard the mail coachman’s horn, and then I ran to the 
gate to see the mail-coach go past. It stopped before our 
gate, and a gentleman got out; and the moment he saw me 
he took me in his arms, and kissed me, and said I was Emily 
Barton, and asked me why the tears were on my little pale 
cheeks ; and I told him the cause of my distress. The old 
man asked him to walk into the house, and was going to call 
one of the servants ; but the gentleman would not let him, 
and he said, ‘ Go on with your work, I want to talk to this 
little girl before I go into the house.’ Then he sate down 
on a bench which was in the court, and asked me many 
questions ; and I told him all my little troubles, for he was 
such a good-natured-looking gentleman that I prattled 
very freely to him. I told him all I have told you, and 
more, for the unkind treatment I met with was more fresh 
in my mind than it isnow. Then he called to the old man 
and desired him to fetch a post-chaise, and gave him money 
that he should make haste, and I never saw the old man 
walk so fast before. When he had been gone a little while, 
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the gentleman said, ‘ Will you walk with me down the road 
to meet the chaise, and you shall ride in it a little way along 
with me.’ I had nothing on, not even my old straw bonnet 
that I used to wear in the garden ; but I did not mind that, 
and I ran by his side a good way, till we met the chaise, and 
the old man riding with the driver. The gentleman said, 
‘Get down and open the door,’ and then he lifted me in. 
The old man looked in a sad fright, and said, ‘ O sir, I hope 
you are not going to take the child away.’ The gentleman 
threw out a small card, and bid him give that to his master, 
and calling to the post-boy to drive on, we lost sight of the 
old man in a minute. 

The gentleman laughed very much, and said, ‘ We have 
frightened the old man, he thinks I am going to run away 
with you;’ and I laughed, and thought it a very good 
joke ; and he said, ‘ So you tell me you are very shy ;’ and 
I replied, ‘ Yes, sir, I am, before strangers :’ he said, ‘ So 
I perceive you are,’ and then he laughed again, and I laughed, 
though I don’t know why. We had such a merry ride, 
laughing all the way at one thing or another, ti]l we came to 
a town where the chaise stopped, and he ordered some 
breakfast. When I got out I began to shiver a little; for 
it was the latter end of autumn, the leaves were falling off 
the trees, and the air blew very cold. Then he desired the 
waiter to go and order a straw-hat, and a little warm coat 
for me; and when the milliner came, he told her he had 
stolen a little heiress, and we were going to Gretna Green in 
such a hurry, that the young lady had no time to put on her 
bonnet before she came out. The milliner said I was a 
pretty little heiress, and she wished us a pleasant journey. 
When we had breakfasted, and I was equipped in my new 
coat and bonnet, I jumped into the chaise again, as warm 
and as lively as a little bird. 

When it grew dark, we entered a large city; the chaise 
began to roll over the stones, and I saw the lamps ranged 
along London streets. 

Though we had breakfasted and dined upon the road, and 
I had got out of one chaise into another, many times, and 
was now riding on in the dark, I never once considered where 
I was, or where I was going to. I put my head out of the 
chaise window, and admired those beautiful lights. I was 
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sorry when the chaise stopped, and I could no longer look 
at the brilliant rows of lighted lamps. 

Taken away by a stranger under a pretene of a short 
ride, and brought quite to London, do you not expect some 
perilous end of this adventure? Ah! it was my papa him- 
self, though I did not know who he was, till after he had put 
me into my mamma’s arms, and told her how he had run 
away with his own little daughter. ‘It is your papa, my 
dear, that has brought you to your own home.’ ‘ This is 
your mamma, my love,’ they both exclaimed at once. 
Mamma cried for joy to see me, and she wept again, when 
she heard my papa tell what a neglected child I had been 
at my uncle’s. This he had found out, he said, by my own 
innocent prattle, and that he was so offended with his 
brother, my uncle, that he would not enter his house; and 
then he said what a little happy good child I had been all the 
way, and that when he found I did not know him, he would 
not tell me who he was, for the sake of the pleasant surprise 
it would beto me. It was asurprise and a happiness indeed, 
after living with unkind relations, all at once to know I was 
at home with my own dear papa and mamma. 

My mamma ordered tea. Whenever I happen to like my 
tea very much, I always think of the delicious cup of tea 
mamma gave us after our journey. I think I see the urn 
smoking before me now, and papa wheeling the sopha round, 
that I might sit between them at the table. 

Mamma called me Little Run-away, and said it was very 
well it was only papa. I told her how we frightened the 
old gardener, and opened my eyes to shew her how he 
stared, and how my papa made the milliner believe we were 
going to Gretna Green. Mamma looked grave, and said 
she was almost frightened to find I had been so fearless ; 
but I promised her another time I would not go into a post- 
chaise with a gentleman, without asking him who he was ; 
and then she laughed, and seemed very well satisfied. 

Mamma, to my fancy, looked very handsome. She was 
very nicely dressed, quite like a fine lady. I held up my 
head, and felt very proud that I had such a papa and 
mamma. I thought to myself, ‘O dear, my cousins’ Pape 
and mamma are not to be compared to mine.’ 

Papa said, ‘What makes you bridle and simper so, 
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Emily?’ Then I told him all that was in my mind. 
Papa asked if I did not think him as pretty as I did mamma. 
I could not say much for his beauty, but I told him he 
was a much finer gentleman than my uncle, and that 
I liked him the first moment I saw him, because he looked 
so good-natured. He said, ‘ Well then, he must be con- 
tent with that half-praise; but he had always thought 
himself very handsome.’ ‘O dear!’ said I, and fell 
a-laughing, till I spilt my tea, and mamma called me Little 
aukward girl. 

The next morning my papa was going to the Bank to 
receive some money, and he took mamma and me with 
him, that I might have a ride through London streets. 
Every one that has been in London must have seen the 
Bank, and therefore you may imagine what an effect the 
fine large rooms, and the bustle and confusion of people 
had on me, who was grown such a little wondering rustic, 
that the crowded streets and the fine shops alone, kept me 
in continual admiration. 

As we were returning home down Cheapside, papa said, 
‘Emily shall take home some little books. Shall we order 
the coachman to the corner of St. Paul’s church-yard, 
or shall we go to the Juvenile Library in Skinner-street ?’ 
Mamma said she would go to Skinner-street, for she wanted 
to Jook at the new buildings there. Papa bought me seven 
new books, and the lady in the shop persuaded him to take 
more, but mamma said that was quite enough at present. 

We went home by Ludgate-hill, because mamma wanted 
to buy something there ; and while she went into a shop, 
papa heard me read in one of my new books, and he said 
he was glad to find I could read so well ; for I had forgot 
to tell him my aunt used to hear me read every day. 

My papa stopped the coach opposite to St. Dunstan’s 
church, that I might see the great iron figures strike upon 
the bell, to give notice that 1t was a quarter of an hour 
past two. We waited some time that I might see this 
sight, but just at the moment they were striking, I hap- 
pened to be looking at a toy-shop that was on the other 
side of the way, and unluckily missed it. Papa said; 
‘Never mind: we will go into the toy-shop, and I dare 
say we shall find something that will console you for your 
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disappointment.’ ‘Do,’ said mamma, ‘for I knew miss 
Pearson, that keeps this shop, at Weymouth, when I was 
a little girl, not much older than Emily. Take notice of 
her ;—she is a very intelligent old lady.’ Mamma made 
herself known to miss Pearson, and shewed me to her, but 
I did not much mind what they said ; no more did papa ;— 
for we were busy among the toys. 

A large wax doll, a baby-house completely furnished, 
and several other beautiful toys, were bought for me. 
I sat and looked at them with an amazing deal of pleasure 
as we rode home—they quite filled up one side of the 
coach. 

The joy I discovered at possessing things I could call 
my own, and the frequent repetition of the words, My 
own, my own, gave my mamma some uneasiness. She 
justly feared that the cold treatment I had experienced 
at my uncle’s had made me selfish, and therefore she 
invited a little girl to spend a few days with me, to see, 
as she has since told me, if I should not be liable to fall 
into the same error from which I had suffered so much 
at my uncle’s. 

As my mamma had feared, so the event proved; for 
I quickly adopted my cousins’ selfish ideas, and gave the 
young lady notice that they were my own playthings, 
and she must not amuse herself with them any longer 
than I permitted her. Then, presently, I took occasion to 
begin a little quarrel with her, and said, ‘I have got a 
mamma now, miss Frederica, as well as you, and I will go 
and tell her, and she will not let you play with my doll 
any longer than I please, because it is my own doll.’ And 
I very well remember I imitated as nearly as I could, the 
haughty tone in which my cousins used to speak to me. 

‘Oh, fie! Emily,’ said my mamma; ‘can you be the 
little girl, who used to be so distressed because your cousins 
would not let you play with their dolls ? Do you not see 
you are doing the very same unkind thing to your play- 
fellow, that they did to you?’ Then I saw as plain as 
could be, what a naughty girl I was, and I promised not 
to do so any more. 

A lady was sitting with mamma, and mamma said, 
‘I believe I must pardon you this once, but I hope never 
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to see such a thing again. This lady is miss Frederica’s 
mamma, and I am quite ashamed that she should be 
witness to your inhospitality to her daughter, particularly 
as she was so kind to come on purpose to invite you to 
a share in her own private box at the theatre this evening. 
Her carriage is waiting at the door to take us, but how 
can we accept of the invitation after what has happened ?’ 
The lady begged it might all be forgotten; and mamma 
consented that I should go, and she said, ‘ But I hope, 
my dear Emily, when you are sitting in the play-house, 
you will remember that pleasures are far more delightful 
when they are shared among numbers. If the whole 
theatre were your own, and you were sitting by yourself 
to see the performance, how dull it would seem, to what 
you will find it, with so many happy faces around us, all 
amused with the same thing!’ I hardly knew what my 
mamma meant, for I had never seen a play; but when 
I got there, after the curtain drew up, I looked up towards 
the galleries, and down into the pit, and into all the boxes, 
and then I knew what a pretty sight it was to see a number 
of happy faces. I was very well convinced, that it would 
not have been half so cheerful if the theatre had been 
my own, to have sat there by myself. From that time, 
whenever I felt inclined to be selfish, I used to remember 
the theatre, where the mamma of the young lady I had 
been so rude to, gave me a seat in her own box. There 
is nothing in the world so charming as going to a play. 
All the way there I was as dull and as silent as I used to 
be in shire, because I was so sorry mamma had 
been displeased with me. Just as the coach stopped, 
miss Frederica said, ‘ Will you be friends with me, Emily ?’ 
and I replied, ‘ Yes, if you please, Frederica ;’ and we 
went hand in hand together into the house. I did not 
speak any more till we entered the box, but after that 
I was as lively as if nothing at all had happened. 

I shall never forget how delighted I was at the first 
sight of the house. My little friend and I were placed 
together in the front, while our mammas retired to the back 
part of the box to chat by themselves, for they had been 
so kind as to come very early, that I might look about me 
before the performance began. 
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Frederica had been very often at a play. She was very 
useful in telling me what every thing was. She made me 
observe how the common people were coming bustling 
down the benches in the galleries, as if they were afraid 
they should lose their places. She told me what a crowd 
these poor people had to go through, before they got into 
the house. Then she shewed me how leisurely they all 
came into the pit, and looked about them, before they 
took their seats. She gave me a charming description 
of the king and queen at the play, and shewed me where 
they sate, and told me how the princesses were drest. It 
was a pretty sight to see the remainder of the candles 
lighted ; and so it was to see the musicians come up from 
under the stage. I admired the music very much, and 
I asked if that was the play. Frederica laughed at my 
ignorance, and then she told me, when the play began, 
the green curtain would draw up to the sound of soft 
music, and I should hear a lady dressed in black say, 


Music hath charms to soothe a savage breast : 


and those were the very first words the actress, whose 
name was Almeria, spoke. When the curtain began to 
draw up, and I saw the bottom of her black petticoat, 
and heard the soft music, what an agitation I was in! 
But before that we had long to wait. Frederica told me 
we should wait till all the dress boxes were full, and then 
the lights would pop up under the orchestra ; the second 
music would play, and then the play would begin. 

The play was the Mourning Bride. It was a very 
moving tragedy ; and after that when the curtain dropt, 
and I thought it was all over, I saw the most diverting 
pantomime that ever was seen. I made a strange blunder 
the next day, for I told papa that Almeria was married to 
Harlequin at last ; but I assure you I meant to say Colum- 
bine, for I knew very well that Almeria was married to 
Alphonso ; for she said she was in the first scene. She 
thought he was dead, but she found him again, just as 
I did my papa and mamma, when she least expected it. 
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VII 
MARIA HOWE 


I was brought up in the country. From my infancy 
I was always a weak and tender-spirited girl, subject to 
fears and depressions. My parents, and particularly my 
mother, were of a very different disposition. They were 
what is usually called gay: they loved pleasure, and 
parties, and visiting; but as they found the turn of my 
mind to be quite opposite, they gave themselves little 
trouble about me, but upon such occasions generally left 
me to my choice, which was much oftener to stay at home, 
and indulge myself in my solitude, than to join in their 
rambling visits. I was always fond of being alone, yet 
always in a manner afraid. There was a book-closet 
which led into my mother’s dressing-room. Here I was 
lfor ever fond of being shut up by myself, to take down 
whatever volumes I pleased, and pore upon them, no 
matter whether they were fit for my years or no, or whether 
I understood them. Here, when the weather would not 
permit my going into the dark walk, my walk, as it was 
called, in the garden; here when my parents have been 
from home, I have stayed for hours together, till the 
loneliness which pleased me so at first, has at length become 
quite frightful, and I have rushed out of the closet into the 
inhabited parts of the house, and sought refuge in the lap 
of some one of the female servants, or of my aunt, who 
would say, seeing me look pale, that *Hannah had been 
frightening herself with some of those nasty books : so she 
used to call my favourite volumes, which I would not 
have parted with, no not with one of the least of them, 
if I had had the choice to be made a fine princess and to 
govern the world. But my aunt was no reader. She used 
to excuse herself, and say, that reading hurt her eyes. 
I have been naughty enough to think that this was only an 
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excuse, for I found that my aunt’s weak eyes did not 
prevent her from poring ten hours a day upon her prayer- 
book, or her favourite Thomas 4 Kempis. But this was 
always her excuse for not reading any of the books I recom- 
mended. My aunt was my father’s sister. She had 
never been married. My father was a good deal older 
than my mother, and my aunt was ten years older than 
my father. As I was often left at home with her, and 
as my serious disposition so well agreed with hers, an 
intimacy grew up between the old lady and me, and she 
would often say, that she only loved one person in the 
world, and that was me. Not that she and my parents 
were on very bad terms; but the old lady did not feel 
herself respected enough. The attention and fondness 
which she shewed to me, conscious as I was that I was 
almost the only being she felt any thing like fondness to, 
made me love her, as it was natural ; indeed I am ashamed 
to say that I fear I almost loved her better than both my 
parents put together. But there was an oddness, a silence 
about my aunt, which was never interrupted but by her 
occasional expressions of love to me, that made me stand 
in fear of her. An odd look from under her spectacles 
would sometimes scare me away, when I had been peering 
up in her face to make her kiss me. ‘Phen she had a way 
of muttering to herself, which, though it was good words 
and religious words that she was mumbling, somehow 
I did not like. My weak spirits, and the fears I was subject 
to, always made me afraid of any personal singularity or 
oddness in any one. I am ashamed, ladies; to lay open 
so many particulars of our family; but, indeed it is neces- 
sary to the understanding of what I am going to tell you, 
of a very great weakness, if not wickedness, which I was 
guilty of towards my aunt. But I must return to my 
studies; and tell you what books I found in the closet, 
and what reading I chiefly admired. There was a great 
Book of Martyrs in which I used to read; or rather I used 
to spell out meanings; for I was too ignorant to make 
out many words ;° but there it was written all about those 
good men who chose to be burnt alive, rather than forsake 
their religion, and become naughty papists. Some words 
T could make out, some I could not; but I made out 
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enough to fill my little head with vanity, and I used to 
think I was so courageous I could be burnt too, and I would 
put my hands upon the flames which were pictured in the 
pretty pictures which the book had, and feel them; but, 
you know, ladies, there is a great difference between the 
flames in a picture, and real fire, and I am now ashamed 
of the conceit which I had of my own courage, and think 
-how poor a martyr I should have made in those days. 
Then there was a book not so big, but it had pictures in 
it, was called Culpepper’s Herbal; it was full of pictures 
of plants and herbs, but I did not much care for that. 
Then there was Salmon’s Modern History, out of which 
I picked a good deal. It had pictures of Chinese gods, 
and the great hooded serpent which ran strangely in my 
fancy. There were some law books too, but the old English 
frighted me from reading them. But above all, what 
I relished was Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, where 
there was the picture of the Ark and all the beasts getting 
into it. This delighted me, because it puzzled me, and 
many an aching head have I got with poring into it, and 
_contriving how it might be built, with such and such 
rooms, to hold'all the world if there should be another 
flood ; and sometimes settling what pretty beasts should 
be saved, and what should not, for I would have no ugly 
or deformed beast in my pretty ark. But this was only 

a piece of folly and vanity, that a little reflection might 
cure me of. Foolish girl that I was! to suppose that 
any creature is really ugly, that has all its limbs contrived 
with heavenly wisdom, and was doubtless formed to some 
beautiful end, though a child cannot comprehend it.— 
Doubtless a frog or a toad is not uglier in itself than a 
squirrel or a pretty green lizard; but we want under- 
standing to see it. 


[Here I must remind you, my dear miss Howe, that one of 
the young ladies smiled, and two or three were seen to tater, 
at this part of your narration, and you seemed, I thought, 
a little too angry for a girl of your sense and reading ; but 
you will remember, my dear, that young heads are not always 
able to bear strange and unusual assertions ; and if some 
elder person possibly, or some book which you have found; 
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had not put it into your head, you would hardly have dis- 
covered by your own reflection, that a frog or a toad was 
equal in real loveliness to a frisking squirrel, or a pretty 
green lizard, as you called it ; not remembering that at this 
very time you gave the lizard the name of pretty, and left at 
out to the frog—so liable we all are to prejudices. But you 
went on with your story.| 


These fancies, ladies, were not so very foolish or naughty 
perhaps, but they may be forgiven in a child of six years 
old; but what I am going to tell I shall be ashamed of, 
and repent, I hope, as long as I live. It will teach me not 
to form rash judgements. Besides the picture of the Ark, 
and many others which I have forgot, Stackhouse con- 
tained one picture which made more impression upon my 
childish understanding than all the rest. It was the 
picture of the raising up of Samuel, which I used to 
call the Witch of Endor picture. I was always very fond 
of picking up stories about witches. There was a book 
called Glanvil on Witches, which used to lie about in this 
closet ; it was thumbed about, and shewed it had been 
much read in former times. This was my treasure. Here 
I used to pick out the strangest’ stories. My not being 
able to read them very well probably made them appear 
more strange and out of the way to me. But I could 
collect enough to understand that witches were old women 
who gave themselves up to do mischief ;—how, by the help 
of spirits as bad as themselves, they lamed cattle, and 
made the corn not grow; and how they made images of 
wax to stand for people that had done them any injury, 
or they thought had done them injury; and how they 
burnt the images before a slow fire, and stuck pins in them; 
and the persons which these waxen images represented, 
however far distant, felt all the pains and torments in 
good earnest, which were inflicted in show upon these 
images: and such a horror I had of these wicked witches, 
that though I am now better instructed, and look upon 
all these stories as mere idle tales, and invented to fill 
people’s heads with nonsense, yet I cannot recall to mind 
the horrors which I then felt, without shuddering and 
feeling something of the old fit return. 
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[Here, my dear miss Howe, you may remember, that miss 
M , the youngest of our party, shewing some more curiosity 
than usual, I winked upon you to hasten to your story, lest 
the terrors which you were describing should make too much 
impression upon a young head, and you kindly understood 
my sign, and said less upon the subject of your fears, than 
I fancy you first intended.] 


This foolish book of witch stories had no pictures in it, 
but I made up for them out of my own fancy, and out of 
the great picture of the raising up of Samuel in Stackhouse. 
I was not old enough to understand the difference there was 
between these silly improbable tales which imputed such 
powers to poor old women, who are the most helpless 
things in the creation, and the narrative in the Bible, 
which does not say, that the witch, or pretended witch, 
raised up the dead body of Samuel by her own power, 
but as it clearly appears, he was permitted by the divine 
will to appear, to confound the presumption of Saul; 
and that the witch herself was really as much frightened 
and confounded at the miracle as Saul himself, not expecting 
a real appearance; but probably having prepared some 
juggling, slight-of-hand tricks and sham appearance, to 
deceive the eyes of Saul: whereas she, nor any one living, 
had ever the power to raise the dead to life, but only He 
who made them from the first. These reasons I might 
have read in Stackhouse itself, if I had been old enough, 
and have read them in that very book since I was older, 
but at that time I looked at little beyond the picture. 

These stories of witches so terrified me, that my sleeps 
were broken, and in my dreams I always had a fancy of 
a witch being in the room with me. I know now that it 
was only nervousness ; but though I can laugh at it now 
as well as you, ladies, if you knew what I suffered, you 
would be thankful that you have had sensible people 
about you to instruct you and teach you better. I was let 
grow up wild like an ill weed, and thrived accordingly. 
One night that I had been terrified in my sleep with my 
imaginations, I got out of bed, and crept softly to the 
adjoining room. My room was next to where my aunt 
usually sat when she was alone. Into her room I crept 
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for relief from my fears. The old lady was not yet retired 
to rest, but was sitting with her eyes half open, half closed ; 
her spectacles tottering upon her nose ; her head nodding 
over her prayer-book ; her lips mumbling the words as 
she read them, or half read them, in her dozing posture : 
her grotesque appearance ; her old-fashioned dress, resem- 
bling what I had seen in that fatal picture in Stackhouse ; 
all this, with the dead time of night, as it seemed to me, 
(for I had gone through my first sleep,) all joined to produce 
a wicked fancy in me, that the form which I had beheld 
was not my aunt, but some witch. Her mumbling of her 
prayers confirmed me in this shocking idea. I had read in 
Glanvil of those wicked creatures reading their prayers 
backwards, and I thought that this was the operation 
which her lips were at this time employed about. Instead of 
flying to her friendly lap for that protection which I had 
so often experienced when I have been weak and timid, 
I shrunk back terrified and bewildered to my bed, where 
I lay in broken sleeps and miserable fancies, till the morning, 
which I had so much reason to wish for, came. My fancies 
a little wore away with the light, but an impression was 
fixed, which could not for a long time be doné away. In 
the day-time, when my father and mother were about the 
house, when I saw them familiarly speak to my aunt, 
my fears all vanished; and when the good creature has 
taken me upon her knees, and shewn me any kindness 
more than ordinary, at such times I have melted into tears, 
and longed to tell her what naughty foolish fancies I had 
had of her. But when night returned, that figure which 
I had seen recurred ;—the posture, the half-closed eyes, 
the mumbling and muttering which I had heard, a con- 
fusion was in my head, who it was I had seen that night :— 
it was my aunt, and it was not my aunt :—it was that good 
creature who loved me above all the world, engaged at 
her good task of devotions—perhaps praying for some good 
to me. Again, it was a witch,—a creature hateful to God 
and man, reading backwards the good prayers ; who would 
perhaps destroy me. In these conflicts of mind I passed 
several weeks, till, by a revolution in my fate, I was 
removed to the house of a female relation of my mother’s, 
in a distant part of the county, who had come on a visit 
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to our house, and observing my lonely ways, and appre- 
hensive of the ill effect of my mode of living upon my 
health, begged leave to take me home to her house to 
reside for a short time. I went, with some reluctance 
at leaving my closet, my dark walk, and even my aunt, 
who had been such a source of both love and terror to me. 
But I went, and soon found the good effects of a change of 
scene. Instead of melancholy closets, and lonely avenues 
of trees, I saw lightsome rooms and cheerful faces; I had 
companions of my own age ; no books were allowed me but 
what were rational or sprightly ; that gave me mirth, or gave 
me instruction. I soon learned to laugh at witch stories ; 
and when I returned after three or four months’ absence 
to our own house, my good aunt appeared to me in the 
same light in which I had viewed her from my infancy, 
before that foolish fancy possessed me, or rather, I should 
say, more kind, more fond, more loving than before. It 
is impossible to say how much good that lady, the kind 
relation of my mother’s that I spoke of, did to me by 
changing the scene. Quite a new turn of ideas was given 
tome. I became sociable and companionable: my parents 
soon discovered a change in me, and I have found a similar 
alteration in them. They have been plainly more fond 
of me since that change, as from that time I learned to 
conform myself more to their way of living. I have never 
since had that aversion to company, and going out with 
them, which used to make them regard me with less fond- 
ness than they would have wished to shew. I impute 
almost all that I had to complain of in their neglect, to 
my having been a little unsociable, uncompanionable 
mortal. I lived in this manner for a year or two, passing 
my time between our house, and the lady’s who so kindly 
took me in hand, till by her advice, I was sent to this 
school; where I have told to you, ladies, what, for fear 
of ridicule, I never ventured to tell any person besides, 
the story of my foolish and naughty fancy. 
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Vill 
CHARLOTTE WILMOT 
[By Mary Lams] 


Unriu I was eleven years of age, my life was one con- 
tinued series of indulgence and delight. My father was 
a merchant, and supposed to be in very opulent circum- 
stances, at least I thought so, for at a very early age I 
perceived that we lived in a more expensive way than any 
of my father’s friends did. It was not the pride of birth, 
of which, miss Withers, you once imagined you might 
justly boast, but the mere display of wealth that I was 
early taught to set an undue value on. My parents spared 
no cost for masters to instruct me; I had a French gover- 
ness, and also a woman servant whose sole business it was 
to attend on me. My play-room was crowded with toys, 
and my dress was the admiration of all my youthful visitors, 
to whom I gave balls and entertainments as often as I 
pleased. I looked down on all my young companions as my 
inferiors; but I chiefly assumed’ airs of superiority over 
Maria Hartley, whose father was a clerk in my father’s 
counting-house, and therefore I concluded she would 
regard the fine show I made with more envy and admiration 
than any other of my companions. In the days of my 
humiliation, which I too soon experienced, I was thrown 
on the bounty of her father for support. To be a dependant 
on the charity of her family, seemed the heaviest evil that 
could have befallen me; for I remembered how often I had 
displayed my finery and my expensive ornaments, on 
purpose to enjoy the triumph of my superior advantages ; 
and with shame I now speak it, I have often glanced at 
her plain linen frock, when I shewed her my beautiful 
ball-dresses. Nay, I once gave her a hint, which she so 
well understood that she burst into tears, that I could not 
invite her to some of my parties, because her mamma 
once sent, her on my birthday in a coloured frock. I cannot 
now think of my want of feeling without excessive pain ; 
but one day I saw her highly amused with some curious 
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toys, and on her expressing the pleasure the sight of them 
gave her, I said, ‘ Yes, they are very well for those who are 
not accustomed to these things ; but for my part, I have 
so many, I am tired of them, and I am quite delighted 
to pass an hour in the empty closet your mamma allows you 
to receive your visitors in, because there is nothing there 
to interrupt the conversation.’ 

Once, as I have said, Maria was betrayed into tears : 
now that I insulted her by calling her own small apartment 
an empty closet, she turned quick upon me, but not in 
anger, saying, ‘O, my dear miss Wilmot, how very sorry 
I am > here she stopped; and though I knew not 
the meaning of her words, I felt it as a reproof. I hung 
down my head abashed ; yet, perceiving that she was all 
that day more kind and obliging than ever, and being 
conscious of not having merited this kindness, I thought 
she was mean-spirited, and therefore I consoled myself 
with having discovered this fault in her, for I thought my 
arrogance was full as excusable as her meanness. 

In a few days I knew my error; I learned why Maria 
had been so kind, and why she had said she was sorry. 
It was for me, proud disdainful girl that I was, that she 
was sorry; she knew, though I did not, that my father 
was on the brink of ruin; and it came to pass, as she had 
feared it would, that in a few days my play-room was as 
empty as Maria’s closet, and all my grandeur was at an end. 

My father had what is called an execution in the house ; 
every thing was seized that we possessed. Our splendid 
furniture, and even our wearing apparel, all my beautiful 
ball-dresses, my trinkets, and my toys, were taken away 
by my father’s merciless creditors. The week in which 
this happened was such a scene of hurry, confusion and 
misery, that I will not attempt to describe it. 

At the end of a week I found that my father and mother 
had gone out very early in the morning. Mr. Hartley took 
me home to his own house, and I expected to find them 
there; but, oh, what anguish did I feel, when I heard 
him tell Mrs. Hartley they had quitted England, and that 
he had brought me home to live with them! In tears and 
sullen silence I passed the first day of my entrance into 
this despised house. Maria was from home. All the day 
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I sate in a corner of the room, grieving for the departure 
of my parents ; and if for a moment I forgot that sorrow, 
I tormented myself with imagining the many ways which 
Maria might invent, to make me feel in return the slights 
and airs of superiority which I had given myself over her. 
Her mother began the prelude to what I expected. for 
I heard her freely censure the imprudence of my parents. 
She spoke in whispers ; yet, though I could not hear every 
word, I made out the tenor of her discourse. She was very 
anxious, lest her husband should be involved in the ruin 
of our house. He was the chief clerk in my father’s count- 
ing-house ; towards evening he came in and quieted her 
fears, by the welcome news that he had obtained a more 
lucrative situation than the one he had lost. 

- At eight in the evening Mrs. Hartley said to me, ‘ Miss 
Wilmot, it is time for you to be in bed, my dear ;’ and 
ordered the servant to shew me up stairs, adding, that - 
she supposed she must assist me to undress, but that when 
Maria came home, she must teach me to wait on myself. 
The apartment in which I was to sleep was at the top of 
the house. The walls were white-washed, and the roof 
was sloping. There was only one window in the room, 
a small casement, through which the bright moon shone, 
and it seemed to me the most melancholy sight I had ever 
beheld. In broken and disturbed slumbers I passed the 
night. When I awoke in the morning, she whom I most 
dreaded to see, Maria, who I supposed had envied my 
former state, and who I now felt certain would exult over 
my present mortifying reverse of fortune, stood by my 
bedside. She awakened me from a dream, in which I 
thought she was ordering me to fetch her something ; 
and on my refusal, she said I must obey her, for I was now 
her servant. Far differently from what my dreams had 
pictured, did Maria address me! She said, in the gentlest 
tone imaginable, “My dear miss Wilmot, my mother begs 
you will come down to breakfast. Will you give me leave 
to dress you?’ My proud heart would not suffer me to 
speak, and I began to attempt to put on my clothes; 
but never having been used to do any thing for myself, 
I was unable to perform it, and was obliged to accept of 
the assistance of Maria. She dressed me, washed my 
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face, and combed my hair; and as she did these services 
for me, she said in the most respectful manner, ‘ Is this the 
way you like to wear this, miss Wilmot ?”’ or, ‘ Is this the 
way you like this done?’ and curtsied, as she gave me 
every fresh article to put on. The slights I expected to 
receive from Maria, would not have distressed me more, 
than the delicacy of her behaviour did. I hung down my 
head with shame and anguish. 

In a few days Mrs. Hartley ordered her daughter to 
instruct me in such useful works and employments as 
Maria knew. Of every thing which she called useful I was 
most ignorant. My accomplishments I found were held 
in small estimation here, by all indeed except Maria. She 
taught me nothing without the kindest apologies for being 
obliged to teach me, who, she said, was so excellent in 
all elegant arts, and was for ever thanking me for the 
pleasure she had formerly received, from my skill in music 
and pretty fancy works. The distress I was in, made these 
complimentary speeches not flatteries, but sweet drops 
of comfort to my degraded heart, almost broken with 
misfortune and remorse. 

I remained at Mr. Hartley’s but two months, for at the 
end of that time my father inherited a considerable property 
by the death of a distant relation, which has enabled him 
to settle his affairs. He established himself again as a 
merchant ; but as he wished to retrench his expences, and 
begin the world again on a plan of strict economy, he sent 
me to this school to finish my education. 


IX 
SUSAN YATES 


I was born and brought up, in a house in which my 
parents had all their lives resided, which stood in the 
midst of that lonely tract of land called the Lincolnshire 
fens. Few families besides our own lived near the spot, 
both because it was reckoned an unwholesome air, and 
because its distance from any town or market made it 
an inconvenient situation. My father was in no very 
affluent circumstances, and it was a sad necessity which 
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he was put to, of having to go many miles to fetch any 
thing he wanted from the nearest village, which was full 
seven miles distant, through a sad miry way that at all 
times made it heavy walking, and after rain was almost 
impassable. But he had no horse or carriage of his own. 

The church which belonged to the parish in which our 
house was situated, stood in this village ; and its distance 
being, as I said before, seven miles from our house, made it 
quite an impossible thing for my mother or me to think 
of going to it. Sometimes, indeed, on a fine dry Sunday, 
my father would rise early, and take a walk to the village, 
just to see how goodness thrived, as he used to say; but he 
would generally return tired, and the worse for his walk. 
It is scarcely possible to explain to any one who has not 
lived in the fens, what difficult and dangerous walking it is. 
A mile is as good as four, [ have heard my father say, in 
those parts. My mother, who in the early part of her life 
_had lived in a more civilised spot, and had been used to 
constant church-going, would often lament her situation, 
It was from her I early imbibed a great curiosity and anxiety 
to see that thing, which I had heard her call a church, 
and so often lament that she could never go to. I had 
seen houses of various structures, and had seen in pictures 
the shapes of ships and boats, and palaces and temples, 
but never rightly any thing that could be called a church, 
or that could satisfy me about its form. Sometimes I 
thought it must be like our house, and sometimes I fancied 
it must be more like the house of our neighbour, Mr. Sutton, 
which was bigger and handsomer than ours. Sometimes 
I thought it was a great hollow cave, such as I have heard 
my father say the first inhabitants of the earth dwelt in. 
Then I thought it was like a waggon, or a cart, and that it 
must be something moveable. The shape of it ran in my 
mind strangely, and one day I ventured to ask my mother, 
what was that foolish thing that she was always longing 
to go to, and which she called a church. Was it any thing 
to eat or drink, or was it only like a great huge play-thing, 
to be seen and stared at ?—I was not quite five years of age 
when I made this inquiry. 

This question, so oddly put, made my mother smile; but 
in a little time she put on a more grave look, and informed 
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me, that a church was nothing that I had supposed it, 
but it was a great building, far greater than any house which 
I had seen, where men, and women, and children, came 
together, twice a-day, on Sundays, to hear the Bible read, 
and make good resolutions for the week to come. She told 
me, that the fine music which we sometimes heard in the 
air, came from the bells of St. Mary’s church, and that we 
never heard it but when the wind was in a particular point. 
This raised my. wonder more than all the rest; for I had 
somehow conceived that the noise which I heard was 
occasioned by birds up in the air, or that it was made by 
the angels, whom (so ignorant I was till that time) I had 
always considered to be a sort of birds : for before this time 
I was totally ignorant of any thing like religion, it being 
a principle of my father, that young heads should not be 
told too many things at once, for fear they should get 
confused ideas, and no clear notions of any thing. We had 
always indeed so far observed Sundays, that no work was 
done upon that day, and upon that day I wore my best 
muslin frock, and was not allowed to sing, or to be noisy ; 
but I never understood why that day should differ from 
any other. We had no public meetings :—indeed, the few 
straggling houses which were near us, would have furnished 
but a slender congregation ; and the loneliness of the place 
we lived in, instead of making us more sociable, and drawing 
us closer together, as my mother used to say it ought to have 
done, seemed to have the effect of making us more distant 
and averse to society than other people. One or two good 
neighbours indeed we had, but not in numbers to give me 
an idea of church attendance. 

But now my mother thought it high time to give me some 
clearer instruction in the main points of religion, and my 
father came readily in to her plan. Iwas now permitted to 
sit up half an hour later on a Sunday evening, that I might 
hear a portion of Scripture read, which had always been their 
custom, though by reason of my tender age, and my father’s 
opinion on the impropriety of children being taught too 
young, I had never till now been an auditor. I was taught 
my prayers, and those things which you, ladies, [doubt not, 
had the benefit of being instructed in at a much earlier age. 

The clearer my notions on these points became, they only 
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made me more passionately long for the privilege of joining 
in that social service, from which it seemed that we alone, 
of all the inhabitants of the land, were debarred ; and when 
the wind was in that point which favoured the sound of the 
distant bells of St. Mary’s to be heard over the great moor 
which skirted our house, I have stood out in the air to catch 
the sounds which I almost devoured ; and the tears have 
come in my eyes, when sometimes they seemed to speak 
to me almost in articulate sounds, to come to church, and 
because of the great moor which was between me and 
them I could not come; and the too tender apprehensions 
of these things have filled me with a religious melancholy. 
With thoughts like these I entered into my seventh year. 

And now the time was come, when the great moor was 
no longer to separate me from the object of my wishes and 
of my curiosity. My father having some money left him by 
the will of a deceased relation, we ventured to set up a sort of 
a carriage—no very superb one, I assure you, ladies ; but 
in that part of the world it was looked upon with some envy 
by our poorer neighbours. The first party of pleasure 
which my father proposed to take in it, was to the village 
where I had so often wished to go, and my mother and I 
were to accompany him; for it was very fit, my father 
observed, that little Susan should go to church, and learn how 
to behave herself, for we might some time or other have 
occasion to live in London, and not always be confined 
to that out of the way spot. 

It was on a Sunday morning that weset out, my little heart 
beating with almost breathless expectation. The day was 
fine, and the roads as good as they ever are in those parts. 
I was so happy and so proud. I was lost in dreams of what 
I was going to see. At length the tall steeple of St. Mary’s 
church came in view. It was pointed out to me by my father, 
as the place from which that music had come which 
I had heard over the moor, and had fancied to be angels 
singing. I was wound up to the highest pitch of delight at 
having visibly presented to me the spot from which had 
proceeded that unknown friendly music ; and when it began 
to peal, just as we approached the village, it seemed to speak, 
Susan is come, as plainly as it used to invite me to come, 
when I heard it over the moor. I pass over our alighting at 
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the house of a relation, and all that passed till I went with 
my father and mother to church. 

St. Mary’s church isa great church for such a small village 
as it stands in. My father said it was a cathedral, and that 
it had once belonged to a monastery, but the monks were all 
gone. Over the door there was stone work, representing 
’ saints and bishops, and here and there, along the sides of the 
church, there were figures of men’s heads, made ina strange 
grotesque way: I have since seen the same sort of figures 
in the round tower of the Temple church in London. My 
father said they were very improper ornaments for such 
a place, and so I now think them ; but it seems the people 
who built these great churches in old times, gave themselves 
more liberties than they do now; and I remember that 
when I first saw them, and before my father had made this 
observation, though they were so ugly and out of shape, 
and some of them seemed to be grinning and distorting their 
features with pain or with laughter, yet being placed upon 
a church, to which I had come with such serious thoughts, 
I could not help thinking they had some serious meaning ; 
and I looked at them with wonder, but without any 
temptation to laugh. I somehow fancied they were the 
representation of wicked people set up as a warning. 

When we got into the church, the service was not begun, 
and my father kindly took me round, to shew me the monu- 
ments and every thing else remarkable. I remember seeing 
one of a venerable figure, which my father said had been a 
judge. The figure was kneeling, as if it was alive, before 
a sort of desk, with a book, I suppose the Bible, lying on 
it. I somehow fancied the figure had a sort of life in it, 
it seemed so natural, or that the dead judge that it was done 
for, said his prayers at it still. This was a silly notion, but 
I was very young, and had passed my little life in a remote 
place, where I had never seen any thing nor knew any thing ; 
and the awe which I felt at first being in a church, took from 
me all power but that of wondering. I did not reason about 
any thing, I was too young. Now I understand why monu- 
ments are put up for the dead, and why the figures which are 
upon them, are described as doing the actions which they did 
in their life-times, and that they are a sort of pictures set 
up for our instruction, But all was new and surprising to me 
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on that day; the long windows with little panes, the pillars, 
the pews made of oak, the little hassocks for the people to 
kneel on, the form of the pulpit with the sounding-board 
over it, gracefully carved in flower work. To you, who have 
lived all your lives in populous places, and have been taken to 
church from the earliest time you can remember, my admira- 
tion of these things must appear strangely ignorant. But 
I was a lonely young creature, that had been brought up in 
remote places, where there was neither church nor church- 
going inhabitants. I have since lived in great towns, and 
seen the ways of churches and of worship, and I am old 
enough now to distinguish between what is essential in 
religion, and what is merely formal or ornamental. 
When my father had done pointing out to me the things 
most worthy of notice about the church, the service was 
almost ready to begin; the parishioners had most of them 
entered, and taken their seats; and we were shewn into a 
pew where my mother was already seated. Soon after the 
clergyman entered, and the organ began to play what is 
called the voluntary. I had never seen so many people 
assembled before. At first I thought that all eyes were 
upon me, and that because I was a stranger. I was terribly 
ashamed and confused at first ; but my mother helped me 
to find out the places in the Prayer-book, and being busy 
about that, took off some of my painful apprehensions. I was 
no stranger to the order of the service, having often read 
in a Prayer-book at home; but my thoughts being confused, 
it puzzled me a little to find out the responses and other 
things, which I thought I knew so well; but I went through 
it tolerably well. One thing which has often troubled me 
since, is, that I am afraid I was too full of myself, and of 
thinking how happy I was, and what a privilege it was 
for one that was so young to join in the service with so 
many grown people, so that I did not attend enough to the 
instruction which I might have received. I remember, I 
foolishly applied every thing that was said to myself, so 
as it could mean nobody but myself, I was so full of my own 
thoughts. All that assembly of people seemed to me as if 
they were come together only to shew me the way of a church. 
Not but I received some very affecting impressions from 
some things which I heard that day ; but the standing up 
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and the sitting down of the people; the organ ; the singing ; 
—the way of all these things took up more of my attention 
than was proper ; or I thought it did. I believe I behaved 
better and was more serious when I went a second time, 
and a third time ; for now we went as a regular thing every 
Sunday, and continued to do so, till, by astill further change 
for the better in my father’s circumstances, we removed to 
London. Oh! it was a happy day for me my first going to 
St. Mary’s church: before that day I used to feel like a 
little outcast in the wilderness, like one that did not belong 
to the world of Christian people. I have never felt like a 
little outcast since. But I never can hear the sweet noise 
of bells, that I don’t think of the angels singing, and what 
act ee pretty thoughts I had of angels in my uninstructed 
solitude. 


Xx 


ARABELLA HARDY 


I was born in the East Indies. Ilost my father and mother 
young. At the age of five my relations thought it proper 
that I should be sent to England for my education. I was 
to be entrusted to the care of a young woman who had a 
character for great humanity and discretion: but just as 
I had taken leave of my friends, and we were about to take 
our passage, the young woman was taken suddenly ill, and 
could not goonboard. In this unpleasant emergency, no one 
knew how to act. The ship was at the very point of sailing; 
and it was the last ship which was to sail that season. At 
last the captain, who was known to my friends, prevailed 
upon my relation who had come with us to see us embark, 
to leave the young woman on shore, and to let me embark 
separately. There was no possibility of getting any other 
female attendant for me, in the short time allotted for our 
preparation ; and the opportunity of going by that ship 
was thought too valuable to be lost. No other ladies 
happened to be going; so I was consigned to the care of 
the captain and his crew,—rough and unaccustomed 
attendants for a young creature, delicately brought up as 
I had been; but indeed they did their best to make me 
not feel the difference. The unpolished sailors were my 
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nursery-maids and my waiting-women. Every thing was 
done by the captain and the men to accommodate me, 
and make me easy. I had a little room made out of the 
cabin, which was to be considered as my room, and nobody 
might enter into it. The first mate had a great character 
for bravery, and all sailor-like accomplishments ; but with 
all this he had a gentleness of manners, and a pale feminine 
cast of face, from ill health and a weakly constitution, which 
subjected him to some little ridicule from the officers, and 
caused him to be named Betsy. He did not much like the 
appellation, but he submitted to it the better, as he knew 
that those who gave him a woman’s name, well knew that he 
had a man’s heart, and that in the face of danger he would 
goasfarasany man. To this young man, whose real name 
was Charles Atkinson, by a lucky thought of the captain, 
the care of me was especially entrusted. Betsy was proud of 
his charge, and, to do him justice, acquitted himself with 
great diligence and adroitness through the whole of the 
voyage. From the beginning I had somehow looked upon 
Betsy as a woman, hearmg him so spoken of; and this 
reconciled me in some measure to the want of a maid, 
which I had been used to. But I was a manageable girl at 
all times, and gave nobody much -trouble. 

I have not knowledge enough to give an account of my 
voyage, or to remember the names of the seas we passed 
through, or the lands which we touched upon, in our course. 
The chief. thing I can remember, for I do not remember the 
events of the voyage in any order, was Atkinson taking me 
up on deck, to see the great whales playing aboutin thesea. 
There was one great whale came bounding up out of the 
sea, and then he would dive into it again, and then would 
come up at a distance where nobody expected him, and 
another whale was following after him. Atkinson said they 
were at play, and that that lesser whale loved that bigger 
whale, and kept it company all through the wide seas: but 
I thought it strange play, and a frightful kind of love; for 
T every minute expected they would come up to our ship and 
toss it. But Atkinson said a whale was a-gentle creature, 
and it was a sort of sea-elephant, and that the most powerful 
creatures in nature are always the least hurtful. And he 
told me how men went out to take these whales, and stuck 
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long, pointed darts into them; and how the sea was dis- 
coloured with the blood of these poor whales for many miles’ 
distance: and I admired at the courage of the men, but I 
was sorry for the inoffensive whale. Many other pretty 
sights he used to shew me, when he was not on watch, or 
doing some duty for the ship. No one was more attentive 
to his duty than he; but at such times as he had leisure, 
he would shew me all pretty sea sights :—the dolphins and 
porpoises that came before a storm, and all the colours which 
the sea changed to; how sometimes it was a deep blue, 
and then a deep green, and sometimes it would seem all 
on fire; all these various appearances he would shew me, 
and attempt to explain the reason of them to me, as well 
as my young capacity would admit of. There was a lion 
and a tiger on board, going to England as a present to the 
king ; and it was a great diversion to Atkinson and me, after 
I had got rid of my first terrors, to see the ways of these 
beasts in their dens, and how venturous the sailors were in 
putting their hands through the grates, and patting their 
rough coats. Some of the men had monkeys, which ran 
loose about, and the sport was for the men to lose them, and 
find them again. The monkeys would run up the shrouds, 
and pass from rope to rope, with ten times greater alacrity 
than the most experienced sailor could follow them ; and 
sometimes they would hide themselves in the most un- 
thought-of places, and when they were found, they would 
grin and make mouths, as if they had sense. Atkinson 
described to me the ways of these little animals in their 
native woods, for he had seen them. Oh, how many ways 
he thought of to amuse me in that long voyage! 

Sometimes he would describe to me the odd shapes and 
varieties of fishes that were in the sea, and tell me tales 
of the sea-monsters that lay hid at the bottom, and were 
seldom seen by men; and what a glorious sight it would 
be, if our eyes could be sharpened to behold all the in- 
habitants of the sea at once, swimming in the great deeps, 
as plain as we see the gold and silver fish in a bowl of glass. 
With such notions he enlarged my infant capacity to take in 
many things. 

When in foul weather I have been terrified at the motion 
of the vessel, as it rocked backwards and forwards, he would 
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still my fears, and tell me that I used to be rocked so once 
in a cradle, and that the sea was God’s bed, and the ship our 
cradle, and we were as safe in that greater motion, as when 
we felt that lesser one in our little wooden sleeping-places. 
When the wind was up, and sang through the sails, and 
disturbed me with its violent clamours, he would call. it 
music, and bid me hark to the sea organ, and with that 
name he quieted my tender apprehensions. When I have 
looked around with a mournful face at seeing all men about 
me, he would enter into my thoughts, and tell me pretty 
stories of his mother and his sisters, and a female cousin that 
he loved better than his sisters, whom he called Jenny, 
and say that when we got to England I should go and see 
them; and how fond Jenny would be of his little daughter, 
as he called me; and with these images of women and 
females, which he raised in my fancy, he quieted me for 
a time. One time, and never but once, he told me that 
Jenny had promised to be his wife if ever he came to 
England, but that he had his doubts whether he should live 
to get home, for he was very sickly. This made me cry 
bitterly. 

That I dwell so long upon the attentions of this Atkinson, 
is only because his death, which happened just before we 
got to England, affected me so much, that he alone of all 
the ship’s crew has engrossed my mind ever since; though 
indeed the captain and all were singularly kind to me, and 
strove to make up for my uneasy and unnatural situation. 
The boatswain would pipe for my diversion, and the sailor- 
boy would climb the dangerous mast for my sport. The 
rough foremast-man would never willingly appear before 
me, till he had combed his long black hair smooth and 
sleek, not to terrify me. The officers got up a sort of play 
for my amusement, and Atkinson, or, as they called him, 
Betsy, acted the heroine of the piece. All ways that could 
be contrived, were thought upon, to reconcile me to my 
lot. I was the universal favourite ;—I do not know how 
deservedly ; but I suppose it was because I was alone, and 
there was no female in the ship besides me. Had I come 
over with female relations or attendants, I should have 
excited no particular curiosity ; I should have required no 
uncommon attentions. I was one little woman among a 
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crew of men; and I believe the homage which I have read 
that men universally pay to women, was in this case directed 
to me, in the absence of all other woman-kind. I do not 
know how that might be, but I was a little princess among 
them, and I was not six years old. - 
I remember the first draw-back which happened to my 
comfort was Atkinson’s not appearing during the whole of 
one day. The captain tried to reconcile me to it, by saying 
that Mr. Atkinson was confined to his cabin ;—that he was 
not quite well, but a day or two would restore him. I 
begged to be taken in to see him, but this was not granted. 
A day, and then another came, and another, and no Atkinson 
was visible; and I saw apparent solicitude in the faces of 
all the officers, who nevertheless strove to put on their best 
countenances before me, and to be more than usually kind 
to me. At length, by the desire of Atkinson himself, as I 
‘ have since learned, I was permitted to go into his cabin 
and see him. He was sitting up, apparently in a state 
of great exhaustion, but his face lighted up when he saw 
me, and he kissed me, and told me that he was going a great 
voyage, far longer than that which we had passed together, 
and he should never come back; and though I was so young, 
I understood well enough that he meant this of his death; 
and I cried sadly ; but he comforted me, and told me that 
I must be his little executrix, and perform his last will, and 
bear his last words to his mother and his sister, and to his 
cousin Jenny, whom I should see in a short time ; and he 
gave me his blessing, as a father would bless his child, and 
he sent a last kiss by me to all his female relations, and he 
made me promise that I would go and see them when I got 
to England, and soon after this he died; but I was in 
another part of the ship when he died, and I was not told 
it till we got to shore, which was a few days after ; but they 
kept telling me that he was better and better, and that I 
should soon see him, but that it disturbed him to talk with 
any one. Oh, what a grief it was, when I learned that I 
had lost my old ship-mate, that had made an irksome situa- 
tion so bearable by his kind assiduities; and to think that 
he was gone, and I could never repay him for his kindness! 
When I had been a year and a half in England, the 
captain, who had made another voyage to India and back, 
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thinking that time had alleviated a little the sorrow of 
Atkinson’s relations, prevailed upon my friends who had 
the care of me in England, to let him introduce me to 
Atkinson’s mother and sister. Jenny was no more: she 
had died in the interval, and I never saw her. Grief for 
his death had brought on a consumption, of which she 
lingered about a twelvemonth, and thenexpired. But in the 
mother and the sisters of this excellent young man, I have 
found the most valuable friends which I possess on this 
side the great ocean. They received me from the captain 
as the little protégée of Atkinson, and from them I have 
learned passages of his former life, and this in particular, 
that the illness of which he died was brought on by a wound, 
of which he never quite recovered, which he got in the 
desperate attempt, when he was quite a boy, to defend his 
captain against a superior force of the enemy which had 
boarded him, and which, by his premature valour inspiriting 
the men, they finally succeeded in repulsing. This was 
that Atkinson, who, from his pale and feminine appearance, 
was called Betsy. This was he whose womanly care of me 
got him the name of a woman,—who, with more than female 
attention, condescended to play the hand-maid to a little 
unaccompanied orphan, that fortune had cast upon the 
care of a rough sea captain, and his rougher crew. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS 


SHOWING HOW NOTABLY THE QUEEN MADE HER TARTS, 
AND HOW SCURVILY THE KNAVE STOLE THEM AWAY, 
WITH OTHER PARTICULARS BELONGING THEREUNTO 


{Composed late in 1805. Published in 1806. First identified and col- 
lected by Mr. E. V. Lucas, Works of C. and M. L., vol. iii, 1903.] 


The Queen of Hearts 
High on a Throne of state is seen 
She whom all Hearts own for their Queen. 
Three Pages are in waiting by ; 
He with the umbrella is her Spy, 
To spy out rogueries in the dark, 
And smell a rat, as you shall mark. 


She made some Tarts 
The Queen here by the King’s commands, 
Who does not like Cook’s dirty hands, 
Makes the court-pastry all herself. 
Pambo the knave, that roguish elf, 
Watches each sugary sweet ingredient, 
And slily thinks of an expedient. 


All on a Summers day 
Now first of May does summer bring, 
How bright and fine is every thing! 
After their dam the chickens run, 
The green leaves glitter in the sun, 
While youths and maids in merry dance 
Round rustic may-poles do advance. 


The Knave of Hearts 
When Kings and Queens a riding go, 
Great Lords ride with them for a show 
With grooms and courtiers, a great store ; 
Some ride behind, and some before. 
Pambo the first of these does pass, 
And for more state rides on an Ass. 
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He stole those Tarts 


Thieves! Thieves !—holla, you knavish Jack, 
Cannot the good Queen turn her back, 

But you must be so nimble-hasty 

To come and steal away her pastry ? 

You think you’re safe, there’s one sees all, 
And understands, though he’s but small. 


And took them quite away 


How like a thievish Jack he looks! 

I wish for my part all the cooks 

Would come and baste him with a ladle 
As long as*ever they were able, 

To keep his fingers’ ends from itching 
After sweet things in the Queen’s kitchen. 


The King of Hearts 


Behold the King of Hearts, how gruff 

The monarch stands, how square, how bluff! 
When our eighth Harry rul’d this land, 
Just like this King did Harry stand ; 

And just so amorous, sweet, and willing, 

As this Queen stands stood Anna Bullen, 


Call’d for those Tarts 


The meat removed, and dinner done, 

The knives are wip’d and cheese put on. 
The King aloud for Tarts does bawl, 
Tarts, tarts, resound through all the Hall. 
Pambo with tears denies the Fact, 

But Mungo saw him in the act. 


And beat the Knave full sore 


Behold the due reward of sin, 

See what a plight rogue Pambo’s in. 
The King lays on his blows so stout, © 
The Tarts for fear come tumbling out. — 
O King! be merciful as just, 

You’ll beat poor Pambo into dust. 
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The Knave of Hearts 


How like he looks to a dog that begs 
In abject sort upon two legs ! 

Good Mr. Knave, give me my due, 

I like a tart as well as you, 

But I would starve on good roast Beef, 
Ere I would look so like a thief. 


Brought back those Tarts 


The Knave brings back the tarts he stole. 
The Queen swears, that is not the whole. 

What should poor Pambo do? hard prest, 
Owns he has eaten up the rest. 

The King takes back, as lawful debt, 

Not all, but all that he can get. 


And vow'd he'd steal no more 


Lo! Pambo prostrate on the floor 

Vows he will be a thief no more. 

O King your heart no longer harden, 
You’ve got the tarts, give him his pardon. 
The best time to forgive a sinner 

Is always after a good dinner. 


How say you, Sir? ’tis all a joke— 
Great Kings love tarts like other folk!’ 
If for a truth you'll not receive it, 
Pray view the picture, and believe it. 
Sly Pambo too has got a share, 

And eats it snug behind the chair. 


Their Majesties so well have fed, 

The tarts have got up in their head, 

‘Or may be ’twas the wine! ’—hush, gipsey ! 
Great Kings and Queens indeed get tipsey ! 
Now, Pambo, is the time for you: 

Beat little Tell-Tale black and blue. 
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POETRY FOR CHILDREN 


[Composed 1808-9. Published in two volumes, 1809, by M. J. Godwin 
& Co. at the Juvenile Library, 41 Skinner Street, Snow Hill, under 
the title, Poetry for Children. Entirely Original. By the Author of 
‘ Mrs. Leicester's School’. (See Bibliographical List.) By 1812 the book 
was out of print, and no second edition was published by Godwin & Co., 
but twenty-two (in later editions twenty-four) pieces of the contents 
—here marked *—were reprinted in The First Book of Poetry (1810) ; 
two—here marked §—in The Junior Class Book; or, Reading Lessons 
for Every Day in the Year, 1809; and three—here marked +—in The 
Poetical Class-Book, 1810: all three compiled by W. F. Mylius, an 
assistant master of Christ Hospital, and published by M. J. Godwin & Co. 
Four pieces—T0 a River in which a Child was Drowned, The Three 
Friends, Queen Oriana’s Dream, by Charles, and David in the Cave of 
Adullam, by Mary—were reprinted in the Works of 1818. By 1812 
Poetry for Children was out of print, and in 1827 Lamb wrote to Bernard 
Barton that a copy was ‘not to be had for love or money’. For fifty 
years the book was lost; at length, in 1877 a copy which had been 
bought at Plymouth in 1866, and carried out to Adelaide, was sent by 
the Hon. W. Sandover, the purchaser, to R. H. Shepherd, and by him 
reprinted in the same year, together with Prince Dorus and some other 
uncollected poems by Charles Lamb. See further, Bibliographical List. | 


ENVY * 


- Tuts rose-tree is not made to bear 
The violet blue, nor lily fair, 
Nor the sweet mignionet : 
And if this tree were discontent, 
Or wish’d to change its natural bent, 
It all in vain would fret, 


And should it fret, you would suppose 
It ne’er had seen its own red rose, 
Nor after gentle shower 
Had ever smell’d its rose’s scent, 
Or it could ne’er be discontent 
With its own pretty flower. 
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Like such a blind and senseless tree 
As I’ve imagin’d this to be, 
All envious persons are : 
With care and culture all may find 
Some pretty flower in their own mind, 
Some talent that is rare. 


THE REAPER’S CHILD * 


Ir you go to the field where the Reapers now bind 
The sheaves of ripe corn, there a fine little lass, 

Only three months of age, by the hedge-row you'll find, 
Left alone by its mother upon the low grass. 


While the mother is reaping, the infant is sleeping ; 
Not the basket that holds the provision is less 
By the hard-working Reaper, than this little sleeper, 

Regarded, till hunger does on the babe press. 


Then it opens its eyes, and it utters loud cries, 
Which its hard-working mother afar off will hear ; 

She comes at its calling, she quiets its squalling, 
And feeds it, and leaves it again without fear. 


When you were as young as this field-nursed daughter, 
You were fed in the house, and brought up on the knee ;’ 

So tenderly watched, thy fond mother thought her 
Whole time well bestow’d in nursing of thee. 


THE RIDE * 


LATELY an Equipage I overtook, 

And help’d to lift it o’er a narrow brook. 

No horse it had except one boy, who drew 

His sister out in it the fields to view. 

O happy town-bred girl, in fine chaise going 

For the first time to see the green grass growing. 
This was the end and purport of the ride 

I learn’d, as walking slowly by their side 
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I heard their conversation. Often she— 

‘Brother, is this the country that I see ?’ 

The bricks were smoking, and the ground was broke, 
There were no signs of verdure when she spoke. 
He, as the well-inform’d delight in chiding 

The ignorant, these questions still deriding, 

To his good judgment modestly she yields ; 

Till, brick-kilns past, they reach’d the open fields. 
Then as with rapt’rous wonder round she gazes 

On the green grass, the butter-cups, and daisies, 
‘This is the country sure enough,’ she cries ; 

‘Is’t not a charming place?’ The boy replies, 
‘We'll go no further.’ ‘No,’ says she, ‘no need ; 
No finer place than this can be indeed.’ 

I left them gathering flow’rs, the happiest pair 
That ever London sent to breathe the fine fresh air. 


THE BUTTERFLY 
SISTER 


Do, my dearest brother John, 
Let that Butterfly alone. 


BROTHER 


What harm now do I do? 
Youw’re always making such a noise— 


SISTER 


O fie, John; none but naughty boys 
Say such rude words as you. 


BROTHER 
Because youre always speaking sharp : 
On the same thing you always harp. 
A bird one may not catch, 
Nor find a nest, nor angle neither, 
Nor from the peacock pluck a feather, 
But you are on the watch 
To moralise and lecture still. 
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SISTER 


And ever lecture, John, I will, 
When such sad things I hear. 

But talk not now of what is past ; 

The moments fly away too fast, 

Though endlessly they seem to last 
To that poor soul in fear. 


BRotTHER 


Well, soon (I say) Pll let it loose ; 
But, sister, you talk like a goose, 
There’s no soul in a fly. 


SISTER 


It has a form and fibres fine, 
Were temper’d by the hand divine 
Who dwells beyond the sky. 
Look, brother, you have hurt its wing— 
And plainly by its fluttering 
You see it’s in distress. 
Gay painted Coxcomb, spangled Beau, 
A Butterfly is call’d you know, 
‘That’s always in full dress : 
The finest gentleman of all 
Insects he is—he gave a Ball, 
You know the Poet wrote. 
Let’s fancy this the very same, 
And then you'll own you’ve been to blame 
To spoil his silken coat. 


BROTHER 


Your dancing, spangled, powder’d Beau, 

Look, through the air I’ve let him go: 
And now we’re friends again. 

As sure as he is in the air, 

From this time, Ann, I will take care, 
And try to be humane. 
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THE PEACH * 


MamMaA gave us a single Peach, 
She shar’d it among seven ; 

Now you may think that unto each 
But a small piece was given. 


Yet though each share was very small, 
We own’d when it was eaten, 

Being so little for us all 
Did its fine flavour heighten. 


The tear was in our parent’s eye, 
It seemed quite out of season ; 
When we ask’d wherefore she did cry, 
She thus explain’d the reason. 


“The cause, my children, I may say, 
Was joy, and not dejection ; 

The Peach, which made you all. so gay, 
Gave rise to this reflection : 


‘It’s many a mother’s lot to share, 
Seven hungry children viewing, 
A morsel of the coarsest fare, 
As I this Peach was doing.’ 


CHUSING A NAME 
[By Charles Lamb.] 


I HAVE got a new-born sister ; 

I was nigh the first that kiss’d her. 
When the nursing woman brought her 
To Papa, his infant daughter, 

How Papa’s dear eyes did glisten !— 
She will shortly be to christen : 

And Papa has made the offer, | 

I shall have the naming of her. 
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Now I wonder what would please her, 
Charlotte, Julia, or Louisa. 

Ann and Mary, they’re too common ; 
Joan’s too formal for a woman ; 
Jane’s a prettier name beside ; 

But we had a Jane that died. 
They would say, if ’twas Rebecca, 
That she was a little Quaker. 
Edith’s pretty, but that looks 
Better in old English books ; 
Ellen’s left off long ago ; 

Blanche is out of fashion now. 
None that I have nam’d as yet 
Are so good as Margaret. 

Emily is neat and fine. 

What do you think of Caroline ? 
How I’m puzzled and perplext 
What to chuse or think of next! 

I am in a little fever. 

Lest the name that I shall give her 
Should disgrace her or defame her 
I will leave Papa to name her. 


CRUMBS TO THE BIRDS 


A BIRD appears a thoughtless thing, 
He’s ever living on the wing, 
And keeps up such a carolling, 
That Tittle else to do but sing 
A man would guess had he. 


No doubt he has his little cares, 

And very hard he often fares, 

The which so patiently he bears, 

That, list’ning to those cheerful airs, 
Who knows but he may be 


In want of his next meal of seeds ? 

I think for that his sweet song pleads. 

If so, his pretty art succeeds. 

Pll scatter there among the weeds 
All the small crumbs I see. 
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THE ROOK AND THE SPARROWS* 


A LITTLE boy with crumbs of bread 
Many a hungry sparrow fed. 

It was a child of little sense, 

Who this kind bounty did dispense ; 
For suddenly it was withdrawn, 

And all the birds were left forlorn, 
In a hard time of frost and snow, 
Not knowing where for food to go. 
He would no longer give them bread, 
Because he had observ’d (he said) 
That sometimes to the window came 
A great black bird, a rook by name, 
And took away a small bird’s share. 
So foolish Henry did not care 

What became of the great rook, 
That from the little sparrows took, 
Now and then, as ’twere by stealth, 
A part of their abundant wealth; _ 
Nor ever more would feed his sparrows. 
Thus ignorance a kind heart narrows. 
I wish I had been there; I would 
Have told the child, rooks live by food 
In the same way that sparrows do. 
I also would have told him, too, 
Birds act by instinct, and ne’er can 
Attain the rectitude of man. 

Nay that even, when distress 

Does on poor human nature press, 
We need not be too strict in seeing 
The failings of a fellow being. 


DISCONTENT AND QUARRELLING 


JANE 


Miss Lypia every day is drest 
Better than I am in my best 
White cambric-muslin frock. 
P83 
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I wish I had one made of clear 
Work’d lawn, or leno very dear.— 
And then my heart is broke 


Almost to think how cheap my doll 

Was bought, when hers cost—yes, cost full 
A pound, it did, my brother ; 

Nor has she had it weeks quite five, 

Yet, ’tis as true as I’m alive, 
She’s soon to have another. 


ROBERT 


O mother, hear my sister Jane, 
How foolishly she does complain, 
And teaze herself for nought. 
But ’tis the way of all her sex, 
Thus foolishly themselves to vex. 
Envy’s a female fault. 


JANE 


O brother Robert, say not so; 
It is not very long ago, 

Ah! brother, you’ve forgot, 
When speaking of a boy you knew, 
Remember how you said that you 

Envied his happy lot. 


ROBERT 
Let’s see, what were the words I spoke ? 
Why, may be I was half in joke— 
May be I just might say— 
Besides that was not half so bad; 
For Jane, I only said he had 
More time than I to play. 


JANE 


O may be, may be, very well: 
And may be, brother, I don’t tell 
Tales to mamma like you. 
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MorTHER 
O cease your wrangling, cease, my dears ; 
You would not wake a mother’s fears 
Thus, if you better knew. 


REPENTANCE AND RECONCILIATION 


JANE 


Mamma is displeased and looks very grave, 
And I own, brother, I was to blame 
Just now when I told her I wanted to have, 
Like Miss Lydia, a very fine name. 
"Twas foolish, for, Robert, Jane sounds very well, 
When mamma says, “I love my good Jane.’ 
I’ve been lately so naughty, I hardly can tell 
If she ever will say so again. 


ROBERT 


We are each of us foolish, and each of us young, 
And often in fault and to blame. 
Jane, yesterday I was too free with my tongue, 
I acknowledge it now to my shame. 
For a speech in my good mother’s hearing I made, 
Which reflected upon her whole sex ; 
And now like you, Jenny, I am much afraid 
That this might my dear mother vex. 


JANE 
But yet, brother Robert, ’twas not quite so bad 
As that naughty reflection of mine, 
When I grumbled because Liddy Bellenger had 
Dolls and dresses expensive and fine. 
For then ’twas of her, her own self, I complain’d ; 
Since mamma does provide all I have. 


MoTHER 
Your repentance, my children, I see is unfeign’d, 
You are now my good Robert, and now my good Jane ; 
And if you never will be naughty again, 
Your fond mother will never look grave. 
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NEATNESS IN APPAREL 


In your garb and outward clothing 
A reserved plainness use ; 

By their neatness more distinguish’d 
Than the brightness of their hues. 


All the colours in the rainbow 

Serve to spread the peacock’s train ; 
Half the lustre of his feathers 

Would turn twenty coxcombs vain. 


Yet the swan that swims in rivers, 
Pleases the judicious sight ; 

Who, of: brighter colours heedless, 
Trusts alone to simple white. 


Yet all other hues, compared 
With his whiteness, show amiss ; 

And the peacock’s coat of colours 
Like a fool’s coat looks by his. 


THE NEW-BORN INFANT 


WHETHER beneath sweet beds of roses, 
As foolish little Ann supposes, 
The spirit of a babe reposes 
Before it to the body come ; 
Or, as philosophy more wise 
Thinks, it descendeth from the skies,— 
' “We know the babe’s now in the room. 


And that is all which is quite clear, 
Ev’n to philosophy, my dear. 

The God that made us can alone 
Reveal from whence a spirit’s brought 
Into young life, to light; and thought ; 

And this the wisest man must own. . 


THE NEW-BORN INFANT 


We'll now talk of the babe’s surprise, 
When first he opens his new eyes, 

And first receives delicious food. 
Before the age of six or seven, 
To mortal children is not given 

Much reason; or I think he would 


(And very naturally) wonder 

What happy star he was born under, 

~ That he should be the only care 

Of the dear sweet-food-giving lady, 

Who fondly calls him her own baby, 
Her darling hope, her infant heir. 


MOTES IN THE SUN-BEAMS 


THE motes up and down in the sun 
Ever restlessly moving we see; 

Whereas the great mountains stand still, 
Unless terrible earthquakes there be. 


If these atoms that move up and down 
Were as useful as restless they are, 
Than a mountain I rather would be 
A mote in the sun-beam so fair. 


THE BOY AND SNAKE* 


HENRY was every morning fed 

With a full mess of milk and bread. 
One day the boy his breakfast took, 
And eat it by a purling brook 
Which through his mother’s orchard ran. 
From that time ever when he can 
Escape his mother’s eye, he there 
Takes his food in th’ open air. 
Finding the child delight to eat 
Abroad, and make the grass his seat, 
His mother lets him have his way. 
With free leave Henry every day 
Thither repairs, until she heard 

Him talking of a fine grey bird. 
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This pretty bird, he said, indeed, 
Came every day with him to feed, 
And it lov’d him, and lov’d his milk, 
And it was smooth and soft like silk. 
His mother thought she’d go and see 
What sort of bird this same might be. 
So the next morn she follows Harry, 
And carefully she sees him carry 
Through the long grass his heap’d-up mess. 
What was her terror and distress, 
When she saw the infant take 

His bread and milk close to a snake! 
Upon the grass he spreads his feast, 
And sits down by his frightful guest, 
Who had waited for the treat ; 

And now they both begin to eat. 
Fond mother! shriek not, O beware 
The least small noise, O have a care— 
The least small noise that may be made, 
The wily snake will be afraid— 

If he hear the slightest sound, 

He will inflict th’ envenom’d wound. 
She speaks not, moves not, scarce does breathe, 
As she stands the trees beneath ; 

No sound she utters; and she soon 
Sees the child lift up its spoon, 

And tap the snake upon the head, 
Fearless of harm; and then he said, 
As speaking to familiar mate, 

‘Keep on your own side, do, Grey Pate :’ 
The snake then to the other side, 

As one rebuked, seems to glide ; 

And now again advancing nigh, 

Again she hears the infant cry, 
Tapping the snake, ‘ Keep further, do; 
Mind, Grey Pate, what I say to you.’ 
The danger’s o’er—she sees the boy 

(O what a change from fear to joy !) 
Rise and bid the snake ‘ good-bye’ ; 
Says he, ‘ Our breakfast’s done, and I 
Will come again to-morrow day :’ 
Then, lightly tripping, ran away. 
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THE FIRST TOOTH * 
[By Mary Lamb.] 


SISTER 
THROUGH the house what busy joy, 
Just because the infant boy 
Has a tiny tooth to show. 
I have got a double row, 
All as white and all as small ; 
Yet no one cares for mine at all. 
He can say but half a word, 
Yet that single sound’s preferr’d 
To all the words that I can say 
In the longest summer day. 
He cannot walk, yet if he put 
With mimic motion out his foot, 
As if he thought he were advancing, 
It’s prized more than my best dancing. 


BROTHER 
Sister, I know, you jesting are, 
Yet O! of jealousy beware. 
If the smallest seed should be 
In your mind of jealousy, 
It will spring, and it will shoot, 
Till it bear the baneful fruit. 
I remember you, my dear, 
Young as is this infant here. 
There was not a tooth of those 
Your pretty even ivory rows, 
But as anxiously was watched, 
Till it burst its shell new hatched, 
As if it a Phoenix were, 
Or some other wonder rare. 
So when you began to walk— 
So when you began to talk— 
As now, the same encomiums past. 
’Tis not fitting this should last 
Longer than our infant days ; 
A child is fed with milk and praise. 
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TO A RIVER IN WHICH A CHILD WAS DROWNED § 
[By Charles Lamb. Reprinted in Works, 1818. Text of 1818.] 


SMILING river, smiling river, 
On thy bosom sun-beams play ; 
Though they’re fleeting, and retreating, . 
Thou hast more deceit than they. 


In thy channel, in thy channel, 

Choak’d with ooze and grav’lly ‘stones, 
Deep immersed, and unhearsed, 

Lies young Edward’s corse: his bones 


Ever whitening, ever whitening, 
As thy waves against them dash ; 
What thy torrent, in the current, 
Swallow’d, now it helps to wash. 


As if senseless, as if senseless 
Things had feeling in this case ; 

What so blindly, and unkindly, 
It destroy’d, it now doés grace. 


THE FIRST OF APRIL 


‘TELL me what is the reason you hang down your head ; 
From your blushes I plainly discern, 

You have done something wrong. Ere you go up to bed, 
I desire that the truth I may learn.’ 


‘O mamma, I have long’d to confess all the day 
What an ill-natured thing I have done; 

I persuaded myself it was only in play, 
But such play I in future will shun. 


‘The least of the ladies that live at the school, 
Her whose eyes are so pretty and blue, 

Ah! would you believe it? an April fool 
I have made her, and call’d her so too. 
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“Yet the words almost choak’d me; and, as I spoke low, 
I have hopes that she might them not hear. 

I had wrapt up some rubbish in paper, and so, 
The instant the school-girls drew near, 


“I presented it with a fine bow to the child, 
And much her acceptance I press’d ; 

When she took it, and thank’d me, and gratefully smil’d, 
I never felt half so distress’d. 


“No doubt she concluded some sweetmeats were there, 
For the paper was white and quite clean, 

And folded up neatly, as if with great care. 
O what a rude boy I have been! 


* Ever since I’ve been thinking how vex’d she will be, 
Ever since I’ve done nothing but grieve. 

If a thousand young ladies a-walking I see, 
I will never another deceive.’ 


CLEANLINESS * 


ComE my little Robert near— 
Fie! what filthy hands are here— 
Who that e’er could understand - 
The rare structure of a hand, 
With its branching fingers fine, 
Work itself of hands divine, 
Strong, yet delicately knit, 

For ten thousand uses fit, 
Overlaid with so clear skin 

You may see the blood within, 
And the curious palm, disposed 
In such lines, some have supposed 
You may read the fortunes there 
By the figures that appear— 

Who this hand would chuse to cover 
With a crust of dirt all over, 

Till it look’d in hue and shape 
Like the fore-foot of an Ape? 
Man or boy that works or plays 
In the fields or the highways 
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May, without offence or hurt 
From the soil contract a dirt, 
Which the next clear spring or river 
Washes out and out for ever— 
But to cherish stains impure, 
Soil deliberate to endure, 

On the skin to fix a stain 

Till it works into the grain, 
Argues a degenerate mind, 
Sordid, slothful, ill inclin’d, 
Wanting in that self-respect 
Which does virtue best protect. 


All-enduring Cleanliness, 
Virtue next to Godliness, 
Easiest, cheapest, needful’st duty, 
To. the body health and beauty, 
Who that’s human would refuse it, 
When a little water does it ? 


THE LAME BROTHER 


My parents sleep both in one grave; 
My only friend’s a brother. 

The dearest things upon the earth 
We are to one another. 


A fine stout boy I knew him once, 
With active form and limb; 

Whene’er he Jeap’d, or jump’d, or ran, 
O I was proud of him! 


He leap’d too far, he got a hurt, 
He now does limping go.— 

When I think on his active days, 
My heart is full of woe. 


He leans on me, when we to school 
Do every morning walk ; 

I cheer him on his weary way, 
He loves to hear my talk: 
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The theme of which is mostly this, 
What things he once could do. 
He listens pleas’d—then sadly says, 

“Sister, I lean on you.’ 


Then I reply, ‘ Indeed you’re not 
Scarce any weight at all.— 

And let us now still younger years 
To memory recall. 


“Led by your little elder hand, 
I learn’d to walk alone; 

Careful you us’d to be of me, 
My little brother John. 


“How often, when my young feet tir’d, 
You’ve carried me a mile !— 

And still together we can sit, 
And rest a little while. 


‘For our kind master never minds, 
If we’re the very last ; 

He bids us never tire ourselves 

- With walking on too fast.’ 


GOING INTO BREECHES* 


Joy to Philip, he this day 

Has his long coats cast away, 
And (the childish season gone) 
Puts the manly breeches on. 
Officer on gay parade, 
Red-coat in his first cockade, 
Bridegroom in his wedding trim, 
Birthday beau surpassing him, 
Never did with conscious gait 
Strut about in half the state, 
Or the pride (yet free from sin) 
Of my little ManrKIn : 

Never was there pride, or bliss, 
Half so rational as his. 
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Sashes, frocks, to those that. need ’em— 
Philip’s limbs have got their freedom— 
He can run, or he can ride, 

And do twenty things beside, 
Which his petticoats forbad : 

Is he not a happy lad ? 

Now he’s under other banners, 

He must leave his former manners ; 
Bid adieu to female games, 

And forget their very names, 

Puss in Corners, Hide and Seek, 
Sports for girls and punies weak ! 
Baste the Bear he now may play at, 
Leap-frog, Foot-ball, sport away at, 
Show his skill and strength at Cricket, 
Mark his distance, pitch his wicket, 
Run about in winter’s snow 

Till his cheeks and fingers glow, 
Climb a tree, or scale a wall, 
Without any fear to fall. 

If he get a hurt or bruise, 

To complain he must refuse, 
Though the anguish and the smart 
Go unto his little heart, 

He must have his courage ready, 
Keep his voice and visage steady, 
Brace his eye-balls stiff as drum, 
That a tear may never come, 

And his grief’ must only speak 
From the colour in his cheek. 

This and more he-must endure, 
Hero he in miniature ! 

This and more must now be done 
Now the breeches are put on. 


NURSING * 


O nusH, my little baby brother ; 
Sleep, my love, upon my knee. 

What though, dear child, we’ve lost our t mother ; 
That can never trouble: thee. 


NURSING 


You are but ten weeks old to-morrow ; 
What can you know of our loss ? 

The house is ful] enough of sorrow. 
Little baby, don’t be cross. 


Peace, cry not so, my dearest: love ; 
. Hush, my baby-bird, lie still. — 
-He’s quiet now, he does not move, 

Fast asleep is little Will. 


My only solace, only joy, 

Since the sad day I lost my mother, 
Is nursing her own Willy boy, 

My little orphan brother. 


THE TEXT 


One Sunday eve a grave old man, 

Who had not been at church, did say, 
_ * Eliza, tell me, if you can, 
What text our Doctor took to-day ?’ 


She hung her head,.she blush’d for shame, 
One single word she did not know, 

Nor verse nor chapter she could name, 
Her silent blushes told him so. 


Again said he, ‘ My little maid, 
What in the sermon did you hear ; 

Come tell me that, for that may aid 
Me to find out the text, my dear.’ 


A tear stole down each blushing cheek, 
She wish’d she better had attended ; 
She sobbing said, when she could: speak, 

She heard not. till. ’twas almost ended. 


“="* Aht little heedless one, why what ' 


Could you be thinking on? ’tis clear 
Some foolish fancies must have got 
Possession -of -your head, my dear. 
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‘What thoughts were they, Eliza, tell, 

Nor seek from me the truth to smother.’— 
‘QO I remember very well, 

I whisper’d something to my brother. 


‘TI said, ‘‘ Be friends with me, dear Will ;”’ 
We quarrell’d, Sir, at the church door,— 
Though he cried, “‘ Hush, don’t speak, be still,” 
Yet I repeated these words o’er 


‘Sev’n or eight times, I have no doubt. 
But here comes William, and if he 

The good things he has heard about 
Forgets too, Sir, the fault’s in me.’ 


‘No, Sir,’ said William, ‘ though perplext 
And much disturbed by my sister, 

I in this matter of the text, 
IT thank my memory, can assist her. 


“I have, and pride myself on having, 
A more retentive head than she.’— 
Then gracefully his right hand waving, 

He with no little vanity ~ 


Recited gospel, chapter, verse— 
I should be loth to spoil in metre 
All the good words he did rehearse, 
As spoken by our Lord to Peter. 


But surely never words from heaven 
Of peace and love more full descended ; 
That we should seventy times seven 
Forgive our brother that offended. 


In every point of view he plac’d it, 
As he the Doctor’s self had been, 

With emphasis and action grac’d it: 
But from his self-conceit ’twas seen 


Who had brought home the words, and who had 
? A little on the meaning less thought ; 
Eliza now the old man knew had 

Learn’d that which William never caught. 
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Without impeaching William’s merit, 
His head but serv’d him for the letter, 
Hers miss’d the words, but kept the spirit ; 
Her memory to her heart was debtor. 


THE END OF MAY 
[By Mary Lamb.] 


“Our Governess is not in school, 
So we may talk a bit ; 

Sit down upon this little stool, 
Come, little Mary, sit : 


“And, my dear play-mate, tell me why 
In dismal black you’re drest ? 

Why does the tear stand in your eye ? 
With sobs why heaves your breast ? 


“When we're in grief, it gives relief 
Our sorrows to impatt ; 

When you’ve told why, my dear, you cry, 
"Twill ease your little heart.’ 


‘QO, it is trouble very bad 
Which causes me to weep ; 

Al] last night long we were so sad, 
Not one of us could sleep. 


“Beyond the seas my father went, 
*Twas very long ago ; 

And he last week a letter sent 
(I told you so, you know) 


‘That he was safe in Portsmouth bay, 
And we should see him soon, 
Either the latter end of May, 
Or by the first of June. 


“The end of May was yesterday, 
We all expected him ; 

And in our best clothes we were drest, 
Susan, and I, and Jim. 
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‘O how my poor dear mother smil’d, 
And clapt her hands for joy ; 

She said to me, ‘‘ Come here, my child, 
And Susan, and my boy. 


*** Come all, and let us think,” said she, 
‘‘ What we can do to please 

Your father, for to-day will he 
Come home from off the seas. 


‘“ That you have won, my dear young son, 
A prize at school, we'll tell, 

Because you can, my little man, 
In writing all excel ; 


‘* And you have made a poem, nearly 
All of your own invention : 

Will not your father love you dearly, 
When this to him I mention ? 


*** Your sister Mary she can say 
Your poetry by heart ; 

And to repeat your verses may 
Be little Mary’s part. me 


** Susan, for you, Dll say you do 
Your needlework with care, 

And stitch so true the wristbands new, 
Dear father’s soon to wear!” 


‘“@O hark!” said James; “I hear one speak ; 
Tis like a seaman’s voice.’’— 

Our mother gave a joyful shriek ; 
How did we all rejoice! 


‘“* My -husband’s come!” “My father’s here! ” 
But O, alas, it was not so; 
It was not as we said: 
A stranger seaman did appear, 
On his rough cheek there stood .a tear, 
For he brought to us a.tale of woe, 
Our father dear’ was dead.’ } 


' Talfowrd (Memotrs oF C. L., ed. P. Fitzgerald, 1892, chap. xi, p. 232), 
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FEIGNED COURAGE* 


Horatio, of ideal courage vain, 

Was flourishing in air his father’s cane, 

And, as the fumes of valour swell’d his pate, 

Now thought himself this Hero, and now that: 
‘And now’, he cried, ‘I will Achilles be ; 

My sword I brandish ; see, the Trojans flee. 

Now Ill be Hector, when his angry blade 

A lane through heaps of slaughter’d Grecians made ! 
And now by deeds still braver Pll evince, 

I am no less than Edward the Black Prince.— 
Give way, ye coward French :——’ as thus he spoke, 
And aim’d in fancy a sufficient stroke 

To fix the fate of Cressy or Poictiers ; 

(The muse relates the Hero’s fate with tears) 

He struck his milk-white hand against a nail, 

Sees his own blood, and feels his courage fail. 

Ah! where is now that boasted valour flown, 

That in the tented field so late was shown! 
Achilles weeps, Great Hector hangs his head, 

And the Black Prince goes whimpering to bed. 


THE BROKEN DOLL* 


Aw infant is a selfish sprite ; 

But what of that? the sweet delight 
Which from participation springs, 

Is quite unknown to these young things. 
We elder children then will smile 

At our dear little John awhile, 


gives the following conclusion to this poem, recited by Mary Lamb to Martin 
Burney, but subsequently rejected :— 
I can no longer feign to be 
A thoughtless child in infancy ; 
I tried to write like young Marie, 
But I am James her brother ; 
And I can feél—but she’s too young— 
Yet blessings on her prattling tongue, 
She sweetly soothes my mother. 
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And bear with him, until he see 
There is a sweet felicity 

In pleasing more than only one 

Dear little craving selfish John. 


He laughs, and thinks it a fine joke, 
That he our new wax doll has broke. 
Anger will never teach him better ; 
We will the spirit and the letter 
Of courtesy to him display, 

By taking in a friendly way 
These baby frolics, till he learn 
True sport from mischief to discern. 


Reproof a parent’s province is ; 
A sister’s discipline is this, 
By studied kindness to effect 
A little brother’s young respect. 
What is a doll? a fragile toy. 
What is its loss? if the dear boy, 
Who half perceives he’s done amiss, 
Retain impression of the kiss 
That follow’d instant on his cheek ; 
If the kind loving words we speak 
Of ‘Never mind it’, ‘ We forgive,’ 
If these in his short memory live 
Only perchance for half a day— 
Who minds a doll—if that should lay 
The first impression in his mind 
That sisters are to brothers kind ? 
For thus the broken doll may prove 
Foundation to fraternal love. 


THE DUTY OF A BROTHER 


Way on your sister do you look, 


Octavius, with an eye of, scorn, 


As scarce her presence you could brook ?—- 


Under one roof you both were born. 
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Why, when she gently proffers speech, 
Do you ungently turn your head ? 

Since the same sire gave life to each; 
With the same milk ye both were fed. 


Such treatment to a female, though 
A perfect stranger she might be, 

From you would most unmanly show ; 
In you to her ’tis worse to see. 


When any ill-bred boys offend her, 
Showing their manhood by their sneers, 
It is your business to defend her 
’Gainst their united taunts and jeers, 


And not to join the illiberal crew 
In their contempt of female merit ; 
What’s bad enough in them, from you 
Is want of goodness, want of spirit. 


What if your rougher out-door sports 
Her less robustious spirits daunt ; 
And if she join not the resorts, 
Where you and your wild playmates haunt : 


Her milder province is at home ; 
When your. diversions have an end, 

When over-toil’d from play you come, 
You'll find in her an in-doors friend. 


- Leave not your sister to another ; 
As long as both of you reside 

In the same house, who but her brother 
Should point her books, her studies guide ? 


If Nature, who allots our cup, 

Than her has made you stronger, wiser ; 
It is that you, as you grow up, 

Shoulds be her champion, her adviser. 


It is the law that Hand intends, 
Which fram’d diversity of sex ; 

The man the woman still defends, 
The manly boy the girl protects. 
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WASPS IN A GARDEN 


THE wall-trees are laden with fruit ; 
The grape, and the plum, and the pear, 
The peach, and the nect’rine, to suit 
Ev’ry taste in abundance, are there. 


Yet all are not welcome to taste 
These kind bounties of nature ; for one 
From her open-spread table must haste, 
To make room for a more favour’d son: 


As that wasp will soon sadly perceive, 
Who has feasted awhile on a plum ; 

And, his thirst thinking now to relieve, 
For a sweet liquid draught he is come. 


He peeps in the narrow-mouth’d glass, 
Which depends from a branch of the tree ; 
He ventures to creep down,—alas ! 
To be drown’d in that delicate sea. 


‘ Ah say, my dear friend, is it right, 

These glass bottles are hung upon trees : 
"Midst a scene of inviting delight, 

Should we find such mementoes as these ?’ 


‘From such sights’, said my friend, ‘ we may draw 
A lesson, for look at that bee ; 

Compar’d with the wasp which you saw, 
He will teach us what we ought to be. 


‘He in safety industriously piles 
His sweet honest work all the day, 
Then home with his earnings he flies ; 
Nor in thieving his time wastes ayay.’— 


*O hush, nor with fables deceive,’ 

I replied ; ‘ which, though pretty, can ne’er 
Make me cease for that insect to grieve, 

Who in agony still does appear. 
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‘If a simile ever you need, 
You are welcome to make a wasp do; 
But you ne’er should mix fiction indeed 
With things that are serious and true.’ 


WHAT IS FANCY ? 


SISTER 


I am to write three lines, and you 
Three others that will rhyme. 
There—now [ve done my task. 


BroTHEerR 


Three stupid lines as e’er I knew. 
When you’ve the pen next time, 
Some Question of me ask. 


SISTER 


Then tell me, brother, and pray mind, 
Brother, you tell me true: 
What sort of thing is fancy ? 


BROTHER 


By all that I can ever find, 
*Tis something that is very new, 
And what no dunces can see. 


SISTER 


That is not half the way to tell 
What fancy is about ; 
So pray now tell me more. 


BRrorTuHER 


Sister, I think ’twere quite as well 
That you should find it out ; 
So think the matter o’er. 
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SISTER 
It’s what comes in our heads when we 
Play at ‘ Let’s make believe’, 
And when we play at ‘ Guessing’. 


BROTHER 
And I have heard it said to be 
A talent often makes us grieve, 
And sometimes proves a blessing. 


ANGER 


ANGER in its time and place 

May assume a kind of grace. 

It must have some reason in it, 
And not last beyond a minute. 

If to further lengths it go, 

It does into malice grow. 

"Tis the difference that we see 
’Twixt the Serpent and the Bee. 

If the latter you provoke, 

It inflicts a hasty stroke, 

Puts you to some little pain, 

But it never stings again. 

Close in tufted bush or brake 

Lurks the poison-swelled snake, 
Nursing up his cherish’d wrath. 

In the purlieus of his path, 

In the cold, or in the warm, 

Mean him good, or mean him harm, 
Whensoever fate may bring you, 
The vile snake will always sting you. 


BLINDNESS 


In a stage-coach, where late I chanc’d to be, 
A little quiet girl my notice caught ; 
I saw she look’d at nothing by the way, 
Her mind seem’d busy on some childish thought. 
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I with an old man’s courtesy address’d 

The child, and call’d her pretty dark-eyed maid, 
And bid her turn those pretty eyes and see 

The wide extended prospect. ‘Sir,’ she said, 


‘I cannot see the prospect, I am blind.’ 
Never did tongue of child utter a sound 

So mournful, as her words fell on my ear. 
Her mother then related how she found 


Her child was sightless. On a fine bright day 
She saw her lay her needlework aside, 
And, as on such occasions mothers will, 
For leaving off her work began to chide. 
‘Tl do it when ’tis day-light, if you please ; 
I cannot work, Mamma, now it is night.’ 
The sun shone bright upon her when she spoke, 
And yet her eyes receiv’d no ray of light. 


THE MIMIC HARLEQUIN 


‘xu make believe, and fancy something strange: 
I will suppose I have the power to change 

And make all things unlike to what they were; 
To jump through windows and fly through the air, 
And quite confound all places and all times, 
Like Harlequins we see in Pantomimes. 

These thread-papers my wooden sword must be, 
Nothing more like one I at present see. 

And now all round this drawing-room I'll range 
And every thing I look at I will change. 

Here’s Mopsa, our old cat, shall be a bird; 

To a Poll Parrot she is now transferr’d. 

Here’s Mamma’s work-bag, now I will engage 
To whisk this little bag into a cage ; 

And now, my pretty Parrot, get you in it, 
Another change Tl shew you in a minute.’ 


‘O fie, you naughty child, what have you done? 
There never was so mischievous a son. 

You’ve put the cat among my work, and torn 
A fine lac’d cap that I but once have worn.’ 
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WRITTEN IN THE FIRST LEAF OF A CHILD’S 
MEMORANDUM-BOOK * 


My neat and pretty book, when I thy small lines see, 
They seem for any use to be unfit for me. 

My writing, all misshaped, uneven as my mind, 
Within this narrow space can hardly be confin’d. 

Yet I will strive to make my hand less aukward look ; 
I would not willingly disgrace thee, my neat book ! 
The finest pens Ill use, and wond’rous pains [ll take, 
And I these perfect lines my monitors will make. 

And every day I will set down in order due, 

How that day wasted is; and should there be a few 
At the year’s end that shew more goodly to the sight, 
If haply here I find some days not wasted quite, 

If a small portion of them I have pass’d aright, 

Then shall I think the year not wholly was misspent, 
And that my Diary has been by some good Angel sent. 


MEMORY * 


‘For gold could Memory be bought, 

What treasures would she not be worth! 
If from afar she could be brought, 

I'd travel for her through the earth!’ 


This exclamation once was made 
By one who had obtained the name 
Of young forgetful Adelaide : 
And while she spoke, lo! Memory came.— 


If Memory indeed it were, 

Or such it only feign’d to be— 
A female figure came to her, 

Who said, ‘My name is Memory : 


“Gold purchases in me no share, 
Nor do I dwell in distant land ; 
Study, and thought, and watchful care, 
In every place may me command. 
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‘IT am not lightly to be won; 
A visit only now I make: 

And much must by yourself be done, 
Kre me you for an inmate take. 


“The only substitute for me 
Was ever found, is call’d a pen: 
The frequent use of that will be 
The way to make me come again.’ 


THE REPROOF 


Mamma heard me with scorn and pride 
A wretched beggar boy deride. 

‘Do you not know’, said I, ‘how mean 
It is to be thus begging seen ? 

If for a week I were not fed, 

I’m sure I would not beg my bread.’ 
And then away she saw me stalk 

With a most self-important walk. 

But meeting her upon the stairs, 

All these my consequential airs 

Were chang’d to an entreating look. 
‘Give me’, said I, ‘the Pocket Book, 
Mamma, you promis’d I should have.’ 
The Pocket Book to me she gave; 
After reproof and counsel sage, 

She bade me write in the first page 
This naughty action all in rhyme; 

No food to have until the time, 

In writing fair and neatly worded, 
The unfeeling fact I had recorded. 
Slow I compose, and slow I write ; 
And now I feel keen hunger bite. 

My mother’s pardon I entreat, 

And beg she’ll give me food to eat. 
Dry bread would be received with joy 
By her repentant Beggar Boy. 
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THE TWO BEES 


Bur a few words could William say, 
And those few could not speak plain. 

Yet thought he was a man one day ; 
Never saw I a boy so vain. 


From what could vanity proceed 
In such a little lisping lad ? 
Or was it vanity indeed ? 
Or was he only very glad ? 


For he without his maid may go 
To the heath with elder boys, 

And pluck ripe berries where they grow: 
Well may William then rejoice. 


Be careful of your little charge ; 
Elder boys, let him not rove ; 

The heath is wide, the heath is large, 
From your sight he must not move. 


But rove he did: they had not been 
One short hour the heath upon, 

When he was no where to be seen; 
‘Where ’, said they, ‘is William gone ?’ 


Mind not the elder boys’ distress ; 
Let them run, and let them fly. 

Their own neglect and giddiness 
They are justly suffering by. 


William his little basket fill’d 
With his berries ripe and red ; 
Then, naughty boy, two bees he kill’d, 
Under foot he stamp’d them dead. 


William had cours’d them o’er the heath, 
After them his steps did wander ; 
When he was nearly out of breath, 
The last bee his foot was under. 
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A cruel triumph, which did not 
Last but for a moment’s space, 

For now he finds that he has got 
Out of sight of every face. 


What are the berries now to him ? 
What the bees which he hath slain ? 
Fear now possesses every limb, 
He cannot trace his steps again. 


The poor bees William had affrighted 
In more terror did not haste 

Than he from bush to bush, benighted 
And alone amid the waste. 


Late in the night the child was found : 
He who these two bees had crush’d 

Was lying on the cold damp ground, 
Sleep had then his sorrows hush’d. 


A fever follow’d from the fright, 
And from sleeping in the dew ; 
He many a day and many a night 

Suffer’d ere he better grew. 


His aching limbs while sick he lay 

Made him learn the crush’d bees’ pain ; 
Oft would he to his mother say, 

“I ne’er will kill a bee again,’ 


THE JOURNEY FROM SCHOOL AND TO SCHOOL 


O wHAT a joyous joyous day 
Is that on which we come 
At the recess from school away, 
Each lad to his own home! 


What though the coach is crammed full, 
The weather very warm ; 

Think you a boy of us is dull, 
Or feels the slightest harm ? 
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The dust and sun is life and fun; 
The hot and sultry weather 

A higher zest gives every breast, 
Thus jumbled all together. 


Sometimes we laugh aloud aloud, 
Sometimes huzzah, huzzah, 

Who is so buoyant, free, and proud, 
As we home-travellers are ? 


But sad, but sad is every lad 
That day on which we come, 
The last last day on which away 
We all come from our home. 


The coach too full is found to be: 
Why is it crammed thus ? 

Now every one can plainly see 
There’s not half room for us. 


Soon we exclaim, O shame, O shame, 
This hot and sultry weather, 

Who but our master is to blame, 
Who pack’d us thus together ! 


Now dust and sun does every one 
Most terribly annoy ; 

Complaints begun, soon every one 
Elbows his neighbour boy. 


Not now the joyous laugh goes round, 
We shout not now huzzah ; 

A sadder group may not be found 
Than we returning are. 


THE ORANGE 


THE month was June, the day was hot, 
And Philip had an orange got. 

The fruit was fragrant, tempting, bright, 
Refreshing to the smell and sight ; 

Not of that puny size which calls 

Poor customers to common stalls, 

But large and massy, full of juice, 

As any Lima can produce. 
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The liquor would, if squeezed out, 
Have fill’d a tumbler—thereabout— 


The happy boy, with greedy eyes, 
Surveys and re-surveys his prize. 
He turns it round, and longs to drain, 
And with the juice his lips to stain. 
His throat and lips were parch’d with heat ; 
The orange seem’d to cry, Come eat. 
He from his pocket draws a knife— 
When in his thoughts there rose a strife, 
Which folks experience when they wish, 
Yet scruple to begin a dish, 
And by their hesitation own 
It is too good to eat alone. 
But appetite o’er indecision 
Prevails, and Philip makes incision. 
The melting fruit in quarters came— 
Just then there passed by a dame— 
One of the poorer sort she seem’d, 
As by her garb you would have deem’d— 
Who in her toil-worn arms did hold 
A sickly infant ten months old ; 
That from a fever, caught in spring, 
Was slowly then recovering. 
The child, attracted by the view 
Of that fair orange, feebly threw 
A languid look—perhaps the smell 
Convine’d it that there sure must dwell 
A corresponding sweetness there, 
Where lodg’d a scent so good and rare— 
Perhaps the smell the fruit did give 
Felt healing and restorative— 
For never had the child been grac’d 
To know such dainties by their taste. 


When Philip saw the infant crave, 
He straitway to the mother gave 
His quarter’d orange; nor would stay 
To hear her thanks, but tript away. 
Then to the next clear spring he ran 
To quench his drought, a happy man! 
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THE YOUNG LETTER-WRITER 


Dear Sir, Dear Madam, or Dear Friend, 
With ease are written at the top ; 

When those two happy words are penn’d, 
A youthful writer oft will stop, 


And bite his pen, and lift his eyes, 
As if he thinks to find in air 

The wish’d-for following words, or tries 
To fix his thoughts by fixed stare. 


But haply all in vain—the next 
Two words may be so long before 
They'll come, the writer, sore perplext, 
Gives in despair the matter o’er ; 


And when maturer age he sees 
With ready pen so swift inditing, 
With envy he beholds the ease 
Of long-accustom’d letter-writing. 


Courage, young friend; the time may be, 
When you attain maturer age, 

Some young as you are now may see 
You with like ease glide down a page. 


liv’n then when you, to years a debtor, 
In varied phrase your meanings wrap, 

The welcom’st words in all your letter 
May be those two kind words at top. 


THE THREE FRIENDS 
[By Charles Lamb. Reprinted in Works, 1818. ‘Text of 1818.] 


THREE young ‘maids in friendship met ; 
Mary, Martha, Margaret. 

Margaret was tall and fair, 

Martha shorter by a hair ; 


* maids] girls 1809. 
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If the first excell’d in feature, 

Th’ other’s grace and ease were greater ; 
Mary, though to rival loth, 

In their best gifts equall’d both. 
They a due proportion kept ; 
Martha mourn’d if Margaret wept ; 
Margaret joy’d when any good 

She of Martha understood ; 

And in sympathy for either 

Mary was outdone by neither. 
Thus far, for a happy space, 

All three ran an even race, 

A most constant friendship proving, 
Equally belov’d and loving ; 

All their wishes, joys, the same ; 
Sisters only not in name. 


Fortune upon each one smil’d, 
As upon a fav’rite child ; 
Well to do and well to see 
Were the parents of all three ; 
Till on Martha’s father crosses 
Brought a flood of worldly losses, 
And his fortunes rich and great 
Chang’d at once to low estate ; 
Under which o’erwhelming blow 
Martha’s mother was laid low ; 
She a hapless orphan left, 
Of maternal care bereft, 
Trouble following trouble fast, 
Lay in a sick bed at last. 


In the depth of her affliction 
Martha now receiv’d conviction, 
That a true and faithful friend 
Can the surest comfort lend. 
Night and day, with friendship tried, 
Ever constant by her side 
Was her gentle Mary found, 

With a love that knew no bound ; 
And the solace she imparted 
Sav’d her dying broken-hearted. 
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In this scene of earthly things 
INot one good unmixed springs. 
That which had to Martha proved 
A sweet consolation, moved 
Different feelings of regret 
In the mind of Margaret. 

She, whose love was not less dear, 
Nor affection less sincere 

To her friend, was, by occasion 

Of more distant habitation, 

Fewer visits forc’d to pay her, 

When no other cause did stay her ; 
And her Mary living nearer, 
Margaret began to fear her, 

Lest her visits day by day 

Martha’s heart should steal away. 
That whole heart she ill could spare her, 
Where till now she’d been a sharer. 
From this cause with grief she pined, 
Til at length her health declined. 
All her chearful spirits flew, 

Fast as Martha gather’d new; 

And her sickness waxed sore, 

Just when Martha felt no more. 


Mary, who had quick suspicion 
Of her alter’d friend’s condition, 
Seeing Martha’s convalescence 
Less demanded now her presence, 
With a goodness, built on reason, 
Chang’d her measures with the season ; 
Turn’d her steps from Martha’s door, 
Went where she was wanted more ; 
All her care and thoughts were set 
Now to tend on Margaret. 
Mary living ’twixt the two, 
From her home could oft’ner go, 
Either of her friends to see, 
Than they could together be. 


1 Not one] There’s no 1809, 
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Truth explain’d is to suspicion 
Evermore the best physician. 
Soon her visits had the effect ; 
All that Margaret did suspect, 
From her fancy vanish’d clean ; 
She was soon what she had been, 
And the colour she did lack 
To her faded cheek came back. 
Wounds which love had made her feel, 
Love alone had power to heal. 


Martha, who the frequent visit 
Now had lost, and sore did miss it, 
With impatience waxed cross, 
Counted Margaret’s gain her loss : 
All that Mary did confer 
On her friend, thought due to her. 
In her girlish bosom rise 
Little foolish jealousies, 

Which into such rancour wrought, 
She one day for Margaret sought ; 
Finding her by chance alone, 
She began, with reasons shown, 
To insinuate a fear 
Whether Mary was sincere ; 
Wish’d that Margaret would take heed 
Whence her actions did proceed. 
For herself, she’d long been minded. 
Not with outsides to be blinded ; 
All that pity and compassion, 
She believ’d, was affectation ; 
In her heart she doubted whether 
Mary car’d a pin for either. 
She could keep whole weeks at distance, 
And not know of their existence, 
While all things remained the same ; 
But, when some misfortune came, 
Then she made a great parade 
Of her sympathy and aid,— 
Not that she did really grieve, 
It was only make-believe, 

Q 3 
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And she car’d for nothing, so 
She might her fine feelings shew, 
And get credit, on her part, 

For a soft and tender heart. 


With such speeches, smoothly made, 
She found methods to persuade 
Margaret (who, being sore 
From the doubts 1she’d felt before, 
Was prepared for mistrust) 

To believe her reasons just ; 

Quite destroy’d that comfort glad, 
Which in Mary late she had ; 
Made her, in experience’ spite, 
Think her friend a hypocrite, 
And resolve, with cruel scoff, 

To renounce and cast her off. 


See how good turns are rewarded ! 
She of both is now discarded, 
Who to both had been so late 
Their support in low estate, 
All their comfort, and their stay— 
Now of both is cast away. 
But the league her presence cherish’d, 
Losing its best prop, soon perish’d ; 
She, that was a link to either, 
To keep them and it together, 
Being gone, the two (no wonder) 
That were left, soon fell asunder ;— 
Some civilities were kept, 
But the heart of friendship slept ; 
Love with hollow forms was fed, 
But the life of love lay dead :— 
A cold intercourse they held 
After Mary was expell’d. 


Two long years did intervene 
Since they’d either of them seen, 
Or, by letter, any word 
Of their old companion heard,— 

1 she’d] she 1809. 
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When, upon a day, once walking, 

Of indifferent matters talking, 

They a female figure met ;— 

Martha said to Margaret, 

‘That young maid in face does carry 

A resemblance strong of Mary.* 
Margaret, at nearer sight, 

Own’d her observation right : 

But they did not far proceed 

Ere they knew ’twas she indeed. 
She—but ah! how chang’d they view her 
From that person which they knew her! 
Her fine face disease had scarr’d, 

And its matchless beauty marr’d :— 
But enough was left to trace 

Mary’s sweetness—Mary’s grace. 

When her eye did first behold them, 
How they blush’d !—but, when she told them 
How on a sick bed she lay 

Months, while they had kept away, 

And had no inquiries made 

If she were alive or dead ;— 

How, for want of a true friend, 

She was brought near to her end, 

And was like so to have died, 

With no friend at her bed-side ;— 

How the constant irritation, 

Caus’d by fruitless expectation 

Of their coming, had extended 

The illness, when she might have mended,— 
Then, O then, how did reflection 

Come on them with recollection ! 

All that she had done for them, 

How it did their fault condemn ! 


But sweet Mary, still the same, 
Kindly eas’d them of their shame ; 
Spoke to them with accents bland, 
Took them friendly by the hand ; 
Bound them both with promise fast, 
Not to speak of troubles past ; 
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Made them on the spot declare 

A new league of friendship there ; 
Which, without a word of strife, 
Lasted thenceforth long as life. 
Martha now and Margaret 

Strove who most should pay the debt 
Which they owed her, nor did vary 
Ever after from their Mary. 


ON THE LORD’S PRAYER * 


I HAvE taught your young lips the good words to say over, 
Which form the petition we call the Lord’s Pray’r, 
And now let me help my dear child to discover 
The meaning of all the good words that are there. 


‘Our Father’, the same appellation is given 
To a parent on earth, and the parent of all— 
O gracious permission, the God that’s in heaven 
Allows his poor creatures him Father to call. 


To ‘hallow his name’, is to think with devotion 
Of it, and with reverence mention the same ; 

Though you are so young, you should strive for some notion 
Of the awe we should feel at the Holy One’s name. 


His ‘ will done on earth, as it is done in heaven,’ 

Is a wish and a hope we are suffer’d to breathe, 
That such grace and favour to us may be given, 

Like good angels on high we may live here beneath. 


‘Our daily bread give us’, your young apprehension 
May well understand is to pray for our food ; 

Although we ask bread, and no other thing mention, 
God’s bounty gives all things sufficient and good. 


You pray that your ‘ trespasses may be forgiven, 
As you forgive those that are done unto you ;’ 

Before this you say to the God that’s in heaven, 
Consider the words which you speak. Are they true? 
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If any one has in the past time offended 
Us angry creatures who soon take offence, 
These words in the prayer are surely intended 
To soften our minds, and expel wrath from thence, 


We pray that ‘temptations may never assail us’, 
And ‘deliverance beg from all evil’ we find ; 
But we never can hope that our pray’r will avail us, 
If we strive not to banish ill thoughts from our mind. 


‘For thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, 
For ever and ever,’ these titles are meant 

To express God’s dominion and majesty o’er ye: 
And ‘ Amen’ to the sense of the whole gives assent. 


‘SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN, AND FORBID THEM 
NOT, TO COME UNTO ME? 


To Jesus our Saviour some parents presented 
Their children—what fears and what hopes they must 
feel ! 
When this the disciples would fain have prevented, 
Our Saviour reprov’d their unseas’nable zeal. 


Not only free leave to come to him was given, 
But ‘Of such’ were the blessed words Christ our Lord 
spake, 
‘Of such is composed the kingdom of heaven :’ 
The disciples, abashed, perceiv’d their mistake. 


With joy then the parents their children brought nigher, 
And earnestly begg’d that his hands he would lay 

On their heads; and they made a petition still higher, 
That he for a blessing upon them would pray. 


O happy young children, thus brought to adore him, 
To kneel at his feet, and look up in his face ; 

No doubt now in heaven they still are before him, 
Children still of his love, and enjoying his grace. 
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For being so blest as to come to our Saviour, 
How deep in their innocent hearts it must sink ! 
’Twas a visit divine; a most holy behaviour 
Must flow from that spring of which then they did drink. 


{END OF VOL. I.] 


{vou. 11.] 


THE MAGPYE’S NEST, OR A LESSON OF 
DOCILITY * 


A FABLE 


Wuen the arts in their infancy were, 
In a fable of old ’tis exprest, 
A wise Magpye constructed that rare 
Little house for young birds, call’d a nest. 


This was talk’d of the whole. country round, 
You might hear it on every’ bough sung, 

‘Now no longer upon the rough ground 
Will fond mothers brood over their young. 


‘For the Magpye with exquisite skill 
Has invented a moss-cover’d cell, 
Within which a whole family will 
In the utmost security dwell.’ 


To her mate did each female bird say, 
‘Let us fly to the Magpye, my dear; 
If she will but teach us the way, 
A nest we will build us up here. 


‘It’s a thing that’s close arch’d over head, 
With a hole made to creep out and in; 
We, my bird, might make just such a bed, 

If we only knew how to begin.’ 


To the Magpye soon every bird went, 

And in modest terms made their request, 
That she would be pleas’d to consent 

To teach them to build up a nest. 
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She replied, ‘I will shew you the way, 
So observe every thing that I do. 

First two sticks cross each other I lay—’ 
‘To be sure,’ said the Crow; ‘why, I knew, 


“It must be begun with two sticks, 
And I thought that they crossed should be.’ 
Said the Pye, ‘Then some straw and moss mix, 
In the way you now see done by me.’ 


‘O yes, certainly,’ said the Jack Daw, 

“That must follow of course, I have thought ; 
Though I never before building saw, 

I guess’d that without being taught.’ 


‘More moss, straw, and feathers, I place, 
In this manner,’ continued the Pye. 

‘Yes, no doubt, Madam, that is the case; 
Though no builder myself, even I,’ 


Said the Starling, ‘ conjectur’d ’twas so ; 
It must of necessity follow : 

For more moss, straw, and feathers, I know, 
It requires, to be soft, round, and hollow.’ 


Whatever she taught them beside, 
In his turn every bird of them said, 
Though the nest-making art he ne’er tried, 
He had just such a thought in his head. 


Still the Pye went on shewing her art, 
Till a nest she had built up half way ; 

She no more of her skill would impart, 
But in anger went flutt’ring away. 


And this speech in their hearing she made, 
As she perched o’er their heads on a tree, 

‘Tf ye all were well skill’d in my trade, 
Pray, why came ye to learn it of me ? ’— 


When a scholar is willing to learn, 

He with silent submission should hear. 
Too late they their folly discern ; 

The effect to this day does appear : 
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For whenever a Pye’s nest you see, 
Her charming warm canopy view, 
All birds’ nests but hers seem to be 
A Magpye’s nest just cut in two. 


THE BOY AND THE SKY-LARK * 


A FABLE 


‘A WICKED action fear to do, 

When you are by yourself; for though 
You think you can conceal it, 

A little bird that’s in the air 

The hidden trespass shall declare, 
And openly reveal it.’ 


Richard this saying oft had heard, 

Until the sight of any bird 
Would set his heart a quaking ; 

He saw a host of winged spies 

For ever o’er him in the skies, 
Note of his actions taking. 


This pious precept, while it stood 

In his remembrance, kept him good 
When nobody was by him ; 

For though no human eye was near, 

Yet Richard still did wisely fear 
The little bird should spy him. 


But best resolves will sometimes sleep ; 

Poor frailty will not always keep 
From that which is forbidden ; 

And Richard one day, left alone, 

Laid hands on something not his own, 
And hop’d the theft was hidden. 


His conscience slept a day or two, 
As it is very apt to do 
When we with pain suppress it ; 
And though at times a slight remorse 
Would raise a pang, it had not force 
To make him yet confess it. 
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When on a day, as he abroad 
Walk’d by his mother, in their road 
He heard a sky-lark singing ; 
Smit with the sound, a flood of tears 
Proclaim’d the superstitious fears 
His inmost bosom wringing. 


His mother, wond’ring, saw him cry, 

And fondly ask’d the reason why ; 
Then Richard made confession, 

And said, he fear’d the little bird 

He singing in the air had heard 
Was telling his transgression. 


The words which Richard spoke below, 
As sounds by nature upwards go, 
Were to the sky-lark carried ; 
The airy traveller with surprise . 
To hear his sayings, in the skies 
On his mid journey tarried. 


His anger then the bird exprest : 

‘Sure, since the day I left the nest, 
I ne’er heard folly utter’d 

So fit to move a sky-lark’s mirth, 

As what this little son of earth 
Hath in his grossness mutter’d. 


* Dull fool! to think we sons of air 

On man’s low actions waste a care, 
His virtues or his vices ; 

Or soaring on the summer gales, 

That we should stoop to carry tales 
Of him or his devices ! 


“Our songs are all of the delights 
We find in our wild airy flights, 
And heavenly exaltation ; 
The earth you mortals have at heart 
Is all too gross to have a part 
In sky-lark’s conversation. 
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z ‘Unless it be in what green field 
Or meadow we our nest may build, 
Midst flowering broom, or heather ; 
From whence our new-fledg’d offspring may 
With least obstruction wing their way 
Up to the walks of ether. 


‘Mistaken fool! man needs not us 
His secret merits to discuss, 
Or spy out his transgression ; 
When once he feels his conscience stirr’d, 
That voice within him is the bird 
That moves him to confession.’ 


THE MEN AND WOMEN, AND THE MONKEYS 


A FABLE 


WueEN beasts by words their meanings could declare, 
Some well-drest men and women*did repair 
To gaze upon two monkeys at a fair: 


And one who was the spokesman in the place 
Said, in their count’nance you might plainly trace 
The likeness of a wither’d old man’s face. 


His observation none impeach’d or blam’d, 
But every man and woman when ’twas nam’d 
Drew in the head, or slunk away asham’d. 


One monkey, who had more pride than the other, 
His infinite chagrin could scarcely smother ; 
But Pug the wiser said unto his brother : 


‘The slights and coolness of this human nativa 
Should give a sensible ape no mort’fication ; 
"Tis thus they always serve a poor relation.’ 
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[By Charles Lamb. See Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, &c., 1808, 
p. 218.] 
ONCE on a time, Love, Death, and Reputation, 
Three travellers, a tour together went ; 
And, after many a long perambulation, 
Agreed to part by mutual consent. 


Death said: ‘My fellow tourists, I am going 
To seek for harvests in th’ embattled plain ; 

Where drums are beating, and loud trumpets blowing, 
There you'll be sure to meet with me again.’ 


Love said: ‘My friends, I mean to spend my leisure 
With some young couple, fresh in Hymen’s bands; 
Or ’mongst relations, who in equal measure 
Have had bequeathed to them house or lands.’ 


But Reputation said: ‘If once we sever, 
Our chance of future meeting is but vain: 
Who parts from me, must look to part for ever, 
For Reputation lost comes not again.’ 


THE SPARROW AND THE HEN 


A Sparrow, when Sparrows like Parrots could speak, 
. Addressed an old Hen who could talk like a Jay: 
Said he, ‘It’s unjust that we Sparrows must seek 

Our food, when your family’s fed every day. 


‘Were you like the Peacock, that elegant bird, 
The sight of whose plumage her master may ‘please, 
¥ then should not wonder that you are preferr’d 
To the yard, where in affluence you live at your ease. 


‘I affect no great style, am not costly in feathers, 
A good honest brown I find most to my liking, 
It always looks neat, and is fit for all weathers, 
But 1 think your gray mixture is not very striking. 
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‘We know that the bird from the isles of Canary 
Is fed, foreign airs to sing in a fine cage ; 

But your note from a cackle so seldom does vary, 
The fancy of man it cannot much engage. 


‘My chirp to a song sure approaches much nearer, 
Nay, the Nightingale tells me I sing not amiss ; 

If voice were in question I ought to be dearer ; 
But the Owl he assures me there’s nothing in this. 


‘Nor is it your proneness to domestication, 

For he dwells in man’s barn, and I build in man’s thatch, 
As we say to each other—but, to our vexation, 

O’er your safety alone man keeps diligent watch.’ 


‘Have you e’er learn’d to read?’ said the Hen to the 
Sparrow. 
‘No, Madam,’ he answer’d, ‘I can’t say I have.’ 
‘Then that is the reason your sight is so narrow,’ 
The old Hen replied, with a look very grave. 


‘Mrs. Glasse in a Treatise—I wish you could read— 
Our importance has shown, and has prov’d to us why 
Man shields us and feeds us: of us he has need 
Ev’n before we are born, even after we die.’ 


WHICH IS THE FAVOURITE ? * 


Broruers and sisters I have many : 
Though I know there is not any 
Of them but I love, yet I 

Will just name them all; and try, 
As one by one I count them o’er, 
If there be one a little more 
Lov’d by me than all the rest. 
Yes; I do think, that I love best 
My brother Henry, because he 
Has always been most fond of me. 
Yet, to be sure, there’s Isabel ; 

I think I love her quite as well. 
And, I assure you, little Ann, 

No brother nor no sister can 
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Be more dear to me than she. 

Only, I must say, Emily, 

Being the eldest, it’s right her 

To all the rest I should prefer. 

Yet after all ve said, suppose 

My greatest fav’rite should be Rose. 
No, John and Paul are both more dear 
To me than Rose, that’s always here, 
While they are half the year at school ; 
And yet that neither is no rule. 

I’ve named them all, there’s only seven ; 
I find my love to all so even, 

To every sister, every brother, 

I love not one more than another. 


THE BEGGAR-MAN * 
[By John Lamb.] 


ABsEcT, stooping, old, and wan, 
See yon wretched beggar-man ; 
Once a father’s hopeful heir, 

Once a mother’s tender care. 

When too young to understand 

He but scorch’d his little hand, 

By the candle’s flaming light 
Attracted, dancing, spiral, bright, 
Clasping fond her darling round, 

A thousand kisses heal’d the wound. 
Now abject, stooping, old, and wan, 
No mother tends the beggar-man. 


Then nought too good for him to wear, 


With cherub face and flaxen hair, 
In fancy’s choicest gauds array’d, 
Cap of lace with rose to aid, 
Milk-white hat and feather blue, 
Shoes of red, and coral too 

With silver bells to please his ear, 
And charm the frequent ready tear. 
Now abject, stooping, old, and wan, 
Neglected is the beggar-man. 
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See the boy advance in age, 
And learning spreads her useful page ; 
In vain! for giddy pleasure calls, 
And shews the marbles, tops, and balls. 
What’s learning to the charms of play ? 
The indulgent tutor must give way. 
A heedless wilful dunce, and wild, 
The parents’ fondness spoil’d the child ; 
The youth in vagrant courses ran ; 
Now abject, stooping, old, and wan, 
Their fondling is the beggar-man. 


CHOOSING A PROFESSION 
[By Mary Lamb.] 


A CREOLE boy from the West Indies brought, 
To be in European learning taught, 

Some years before to Westminster he went, 

To a Preparatory School was. sent. 

When from his artless tale the mistress found, 
The child had not one friend on English ground, 
She, ev’n as if she his own mother were, 

Made the dark Indian her peculiar care. 

Oft on her fav’rite’s future lot she thought ; 

To know the bent of his young mind she sought, 
For much the kind preceptress wish’d to find 
To what profession he was most inclin’d, 

That where his genius led they might him train ; 
For nature’s kindly bent she held not vain. 

But vain her efforts to explore his will; 

The frequent question he evaded still : 

Till on a day at length he to her came, 

Joy sparkling in his eyes; and said, the same 
Trade he would be those boys of colour were, 
Who dane’d so happy in the open air. 

It was a troop of chimney-sweeping boys, 

With wooden music and obstrep’rous noise, 

In tarnish’d finery and grotesque array, 

Were dancing in the streets the first of May. 
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BREAKFAST ft 

[By Mary Lamb.] 
A DINNER party, coffee, tea, 
Sandwich, or supper, all may be 
In their way pleasant. But to me 
Not one of these deserves the praise 
That welcomer of new-born days, 
A breakfast, merits; ever giving 
Cheerful notice we are living 
Another day refresh’d by sleep, 
When its festival we keep. 
Now although I would not slight 
Those kindly words we use ‘ Good night’ 
Yet parting words are words of sorrow, 
And may not vie with sweet ‘Good morrow’, 
With which again our friends we greet, 
When in the breakfast-room we meet, 
At the social table round, 
Listening to the lively sound 
Of those notes which never tire, 
Of urn, or kettle on the fire. 
Sleepy Robert never hears 
Or urn, or kettle; he appears 
When all have finish’d, one by one 
Dropping off, and breakfast done: 
Yet has he too his own pleasure, 
His breakfast hour’s his hour of leisure ; 
And, left alone, he reads or muses, 
Or else in idle mood he uses 
To sit and watch the vent’rous fly 
Where the sugar’s piled high, 
Clambering o’er the lumps so white, 
Rocky cliffs of sweet delight. 


WEEDING 


As busy Aurelia, *twixt work and ’twixt play, 
Was lab’ring industriously hard 
To cull the vile weeds from the flow’rets away, 

' Which grew in her father’s court-yard ; 
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In her juvenile anger, wherever she found, 
She pluck’d, and she pull’d, and she tore ; 
The poor passive suff’rers bestrew’d all the ground ; 
Not a weed of them all she forbore. 


A length ’twas her chance on some nettles to light 
(Things, till then, she had scarcely heard nam’d) ; 
The vulgar intruders call’d forth all her spite ; 
In a transport of rage she exclaim’d, 


‘Shall briars so unsightly and worthless as those 
Their great sprawling leaves thus presume 

To mix with the pink, the jonquil, and the rose, 
And take up a flower’s sweet room ?’ 


On the odious offenders enraged she flew ; 
But she presently found to her cost 

A tingling unlook’d for, a pain that was new, 
And rage was in agony lost. 


To her father she hastily fled for relief, 
And told him her pain and her smart ; 

With kindly caresses he soothed her grief, 
Then smiling he took the weed’s part. 


‘The world, my Aurelia, this garden of ours 
Resembles : too apt we’re to deem 

In the world’s larger garden ourselves as the flowers, 
And the poor but as weeds to esteem. 


‘But them if we rate, or with rudeness repel, 
Though some will be passive enough, 

From others who’re more independent ’tis well 
If we meet not a stinging rebuff.’ 


PARENTAL RECOLLECTIONS 
[By Charles Lamb.] 


A cuHILb’s a plaything for an hour; 
Its pretty tricks we try 

For that or for a longer space ; 
Then tire, and lay it by. 
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But I knew one, that to itself 
All seasons could controul ; 

That would have mock’d the sense of pain 
Out of a grieved soul. 


Thou straggler into loving arms, 
Young climber up of knees, 

When I forget thy thousand ways, 
Then life and all shall cease. 


THE TWO BOYS 
{By Mary Lamb.] 


I saw a boy with eager eye 

Open a book upon a stall, 

And read as he’d devour it all: 

Which when the stall-man did espy, 

Soon to the boy I heard him call, 

“You, Sir, you never buy a book, 

Therefore in one you shall not look.’ 

The boy passed slowly on, and with a sigh 

He wish’d he never had been taught to read, 

Then of the old churl’s books he should have had no need. 


Of sufferings the poor have many, 
Which never can the rich annoy. 
I soon perceiv’d another boy 
Who look’d as if he’d not had any 
Food for that day at least, enjoy 
The sight of cold meat in a tavern larder. 
This boy’s case, thought I, is surely harder, 
Thus hungry longing, thus without a penny, 
Beholding choice of dainty dressed meat : 
No wonder if he wish he ne’er had learn’d to eat. 


THE OFFER 


‘TreLL me, would you rather be 
Chang’d by a fairy to the fine 
Young orphan heiress Geraldine, 

Or still be Emily ? 
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‘Consider, ere you answer me, 
How many blessings are procur’d 
By riches, and how much endur’d 

By chilling poverty.’ 


After a pause, said Emily : 
‘In the words orphan heiress I 
Find many a solid reason why 

I would not changed be. 


‘What though I live in poverty, 
And have of sisters eight—so many, 
That few indulgencies, if any, 

Fall to the share of me: 


‘Think you that for wealth I’d be 
Of ev’n the least of them bereft, 
Or lose my parent, and be left 

An orphan’d Emily ? 

‘Still should I be Emily, 
Although I look’d like Geraldine ; 


I feel within this heart of mine 
No change could worked be.’ 


THE SISTER’S EXPOSTULATION ON THE 


BROTHER’S LEARNING LATIN * 


Suur these odious books up, brother— 
They have made you quite another 
Thing from what you us’d to be— 
Once you lik’d to play with me— 
Now you leave me all alone, 

And are so conceited grown 

With your Latin, you'll scarce look 
Upon any English book. 

We had us’d on winter eves 

To con over Shakespeare’s leaves, 
Or on Milton’s harder sense 
Exercise our diligence— 

And you would explain with ease 
The obscurer passages, 
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Find me out the prettiest places, 
The poetic turns, and graces, 
Which alas! now you are gone, 

I must puzzle out alone, 

And oft miss the meaning quite, 
Wanting you to set me right. 

All this comes since you’ve been under 
Your new master. I much wonder 
What great charm it is you see 

In those words, musa, muse ; 

Or in what they do excel 

Our word, song. It sounds as well 
To my fancy as the other. 

Now believe me, dearest brother, 

I would give my finest frock, 

And my cabinet, and stock 

Of new playthings, every toy, 

I would give them all with joy, 
Could I you returning see 

Back to English and to me. 


THE BROTHER’S REPLY * 


SisteR, fie, for shame, no more, 

Give this ignorant babble o’er, 

Nor with little female pride 

Things above your sense deride. 

Why this foolish under-rating 

Of my first attempts at Latin ? 
Know you not each thing we prize 
Does from small beginnings rise ? 
"Twas the same thing with your writing, 
Which you now take such delight in. 
First you learnt the down-stroke line, 
Then the hair-stroke thin and fine, 
Then a curve, and then a better, 
Till you came to form a letter ; 
Then a new task was begun, 

How to join them two and one; 
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Till you got (these first steps past) 
To your fine text-hand at last. 

So though I at first commence 
With the humble accidence, 

And my study’s course affords 
Little else as yet but words, 

I shall venture in a while 

At construction, grammar, style. 
Learn my syntax, and proceed 
Classic authors next to read, 

Such as wiser, better, make us, 
Sallust, Pheedrus, Ovid, Flaccus : 
All the poets (with their wit), 

All the grave historians writ, 

Who the lives and actions show 
Of men famous long ago ; 

Ev’n their very sayings giving 

In the tongue they us’d when living. 


Think not I shall do that wrong 
Either to my native tongue, 
English authors to despise, 

Or those books which you so prize ; 
Though from them awhile I stray, 
By new studies call’d away, 
Them when next I take in hand, 
I shall better understand. 

For I’ve heard wise men declare 
Many words in English are 

From the Latin tongue deriv’d, 
Of whose sense girls are depriv’d 
*Cause they do not Latin know.— 
But if all this anger grow 

From this cause, that you suspect 
By proceedings indirect, 

I would keep (as misers pelf) 

All this learning to myself ; 

Sister, to remove this doubt, 
Rather than we will fall out, 

(If our parents will agree) 

You shall Latin learn with me. 
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NURSE GREEN 


“Your prayers you have said, and you’ve wished Good night: 
What cause is there yet keeps my darling awake ? 

This throb in your bosom proclaims some aftfright 
Disturbs your composure. Can innocence quake ? 


‘Why thus do you cling to my neck, and enfold me, 
What fear unimparted your quiet devours ?’ 

*O mother, there’s reason—for Susan has told me, 
A dead body lies in the room next to ours.’ 


“I know it; and, but for forgetfulness, dear, 

I meant you the coffin this day should have seen, 
And read the inscription, and told me the year 

And day of the death of your poor old Nurse Green. 


> 


*O not for the wealth of the world would I enter 
A chamber wherein a dead body lay hid, 

Lest somebody bolder than I am should venture 
To go near the coffin and lift up the lid.’ 


‘ And should they do so and the coffin uncover, 
The corpse underneath it would be no ill sight ; 

This frame, when its animal functions are over, 
Has nothing of horror the living to fright. 


‘To start at the dead is preposterous error, 
To shrink from a foe that can never contest ; 
Shall that which is motionless move thee to terror ; 
Or thou become restless, ’cause they are at rest ? 


‘To think harm of her our good feelings forbid us 
By whom when a babe you were dandled and fed ; 
Who living so many good offices did us, 
I ne’er can persuade me would hurt us when dead. 


‘But if no endeavour your terrors can smother, 
If vainly against apprehensions you strive, 

Come, bury your fears in the arms of your mother ; 
My darling, cling close to me, I am alive.’ 
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GOOD TEMPER 


In whatsoever place resides 
Good Temper, she o’er all presides ; 
The most obdurate heart she guides. 


Even Anger yields unto her power, 
And sullen Spite forgets to lour, 
Or reconciled weeps a shower ; 


Reserve she softens into Kase, 
Makes Fretfulness leave off to teaze, 
She Waywardness itself can please. 


Her handmaids they are not a few: 
Sincerity that’s ever true, 
And Prompt Obedience always new, 


Urbanity that ever smiles, 
And Frankness that ne’er useth wiles, 
And Friendliness that ne’er beguiles, 


And Firmness that is always: ready 
To make young good-resolves more steady, 
The only safeguard of the giddy ; 


And blushing Modesty, and sweet 
Humility in fashion neat ; 
Yet still her train is incomplete, 


Unless meek Piety attend 
Good Temper as her surest friend, 
Abiding with her to the end. 


MODERATION IN DIET 


THE drunkard’s sin, excess in wine, 

Which reason drowns, and hearth destroys, 
As yet no failing is of thine, 

Dear Jim; strong drink’s not given to boys. 


MODERATION IN DIET 


You from the cool fresh streams allay 
Those thirsts which sultry suns excite ; 
When choak’d with dust, or hot with play, 

A cup of water yields delight. 


And reverence still that temperate cup, 
And cherish long the blameless taste ; 

To learn the faults of men grown up, 
Dear Jim, be wise and do not haste. 


They’ll come too soon.—But there’s a vice, 
That shares the world’s contempt no less ; 
To be in eating over-nice, 
Or to court surfeits by excess. 


The first, as finical, avoid ; 
The last is proper to a swine: 

By temperance meat is best enjoy’d ; 
Think of this maxim when you dine. 


Prefer with plain food to be fed, 
Rather than what are dainties styl’d ; 
A sweet tooth in an infant’s head 
Is pardon’d, not in a grown child. 


If parent, aunt, or liberal] friend, 
With splendid shilling line your purse, 
Do not the same on sweetmeats spend, 
Nor appetite with pampering nurse. 


Go buy a book; a dainty eaten 
Is vanish’d, and no sweets remain ; 


They who their minds with knowledge sweeten, 


The savour long as life retain. 


Purchase some toy, a horse of wood, 

A pasteboard ship; their structure scan ; 
Their mimic uses understood, 

The school-boy make a kind of man. 


Go see some show ; pictures or prints ; 
Or beasts far brought from Indian land ; 
Those foreign sights oft furnish hints, 
That may the youthful mind expand. 
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And something of your store impart, 
To feed the poor and hungry soul ; 

What buys for you the needless tart, 
May purchase him a needful roll. 


INCORRECT SPEAKING 


INCORRECTNESS in your speech 
Carefully avoid, my Anna ; 
Study well the sense of each 
Sentence, lest in any manner 
It misrepresent the truth ; 
Veracity’s the charm of youth. 


You will not, I know, tell lies, 


If you know what you are speaking.— 


Truth is shy, and from us flies ; 
Unless diligently seeking 

Into every word we pry, 

Falsehood will her place supply. 


Falsehood is not shy, not she,— 
Ever ready to take place of 

Truth, too oft we Falsehood see, 
Or at least some latent trace of 

Falsehood, in the incorrect 

Words of those who Truth respect. 


CHARITY 


O wuy your good deeds with such pride do you scan, 


And why that self-satisfied smile 


At the shilling you gave to the poor working man, 


That lifted you over the stile ? 


’Tis not much; all the bread that can with it be bought - 


Will scarce give a morsel to each 


Of his eight hungry children ;—reflection and thought 


Should you more humility teach. 
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Vain glory’s a worm which the very best action 
Will taint, and its soundness eat thro’ ; 

But to give one’s self airs for a small benefaction, 
Is folly and vanity too. 


The money perhaps by your father or mother 
Was furnish’d you but with that view ; 

If so, you were only the steward of another, 
And the praise you usurp is their due. 


Perhaps every shilling you give in this way 
Is paid back with two by your friends ; 
Then the bounty you so ostentatious display, 

Has little and low selfish ends. 


But if every penny you gave were your own, 
And giving diminish’d your purse ; 

By a child’s slender means think how little is done, 
And how little for it you’re the worse. 


You eat, and you drink; when you rise in the morn, 
You are cloth’d; you have health and content ; 

And you never have known, from the day you were born, 
What hunger or nakedness meant. 


The most which your bounty from you can subtract 
Is an apple, a sweetmeat, a toy ; 

For so easy a virtue, so trifling an act, 
You are paid with an innocent joy. 


Give thy bread to the hungry, the thirsty thy cup ; 
Divide with th’ afflicted thy lot : 

This can only be practis’d by persons grown up, 
Who’ve possessions which children have not. 


Having two cloaks, give one (said our Lord) to the poor ; 
In such. bounty as that lies the trial : 

But a child that gives half of its infantile store 
Has small praise, because small self-denial. 
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MY BIRTH-DAY 


A DOZEN years since in this house what commotion, 
What bustle, what stir, and what joyful ado ; 
Ev’ry soul in the family at my devotion, 
When into the world I came twelve years ago. 


I’ve been told by my friends (if they do not belie me) 
My promise was such as no parent would scorn ; 

The wise and the aged who prophesied by me, 
Augur’d nothing but good of me when I was born. 


But vain are the hopes which are form’d by a parent, 
Fallacious the marks which in infancy shine ; 

My frail constitution soon made it apparent, 
I nourish’d within me the seeds of decline. 


On a sick bed I lay, through the flesh my bones started, 
My grief-wasted frame to a skeleton fell ; 

My physicians foreboding took leave and departed, 
And they wish’d me dead now, who wished me well. 


Life and soul were kept in by a mother’s assistance, 
Who struggled with faith, and prevail’d ’gainst despair ; 

Like an angel she watch’d o’er the lamp of existence, 
And never would leave while a glimmer was there. 


By her care ?’m alive now—but what retribution 
Can I for a life twice bestow’d thus confer ? 

Were I to be silent, each year’s revolution 
Proclaims—each new birth-day is owing to her, 


The chance-rooted tree that by way-sides is planted, 
Where no friendly hand will watch o’er its young shoots, 

Has less blame if in autumn, when produce is wanted, 
Enrich’d by small culture it put forth small fruits. 


But that which with labour in hot-beds is reared, 
Secur’d by nice art from the dews and the rains, 

Unsound at the root may with justice be feared, 
If it pay not with int’rest the tiller’s hard pains. 
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THE BEASTS IN THE TOWER * 


Wrrurn the precincts of this yard, 

Each in his narrow confines barr’d, 

Dwells every beast that can be found 

On Afric or on Indian ground. 

How different was the life they led 

In those wild haunts where they were bred, 
To this tame servitude and fear, 

Enslav’d by man, they suffer here! 


In that uneasy close recess 
Couches a sleeping Lioness ; 
That next den holds a Bear; the next 
A Wolf, by hunger ever vext ; 
There, fiercer from the keeper’s lashes, 
His teeth the fell Hyena gnashes ; 
That creature on whose back abound 
Black spots upon a yellow ground, 
A Panther is, the fairest beast 
That haunteth in the spacious East. 
He underneath a fair outside 
Does cruelty and treach’ry hide. 


That cat-like beast that to and fro 
Restless as fire does ever go, 
As if his courage did resent 
His limbs in such confinement pent, 
That should their prey in forests take, 
And make the Indian jungles quake, 
A Tiger is. Observe how sleek 
And glossy smooth his coat: no streak 
On sattin ever match’d the pride 
Of that which marks his furry hide. 
How strong his muscles! he with ease 
Upon the tallest man could seize, 
In his Jarge mouth away could bear him, 
And in a thousand pieces tear him ; 
Yet cabin’d so securely here, 
The smallest infant need not fear. 
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That lordly creature next to him 
A Lion is. Survey each limb. 
Observe the texture of his claws, 
The massy thickness of those jaws ; 
His mane that sweeps the ground in length, 
Like Samson’s locks, betok’ning strength. 
In force and swiftness he excels 
Each beast that in the forest dwells ; 
The savage tribes him king confess 
Throughout the howling wilderness. 
Woe to the hapless neighbourhood, 
When he is press’d by want of food ! 
Of man, or child, of bull, or horse, 
He makes his prey; such is his force. 
A waste behind him he creates, 
Whole villages depopulates. 
Yet here within appointed lines 
How small a grate his rage confines ! 


This place methinks resembleth well 
The world itself in which we dwell. 
Perils and snares on every ground 
Like these wild beasts beset us round. 
But Providence their rage restrains, 
Our heavenly Keeper sets them chains ; 
His goodness saveth every hour 
His darlings from the Lion’s power. 


THE CONFIDANT 


ANNA was always full of thought 
As if she’d many sorrows known, 
Yet mostly her full heart was fraught 
With troubles that were not her own; 
For the whole school to Anna us’d to tell 
Whatever small misfortunes unto them befell. 


And being so by all belov’d, 
That all into her bosom pour’d 
Their dearest secrets, she was mov’d 
To pity all—her heart a hoard, 
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Or storehouse, by this means became for all 
The sorrows can to girls of tender age befall. 


Though individually not much 
Distress throughout the school prevail’d, 
Yet as she shar’d it all, ’twas such 
A weight of woe that her assail’d, 
She lost her colour, loath’d her food, and grew 
So dull, that all their confidence from her withdrew. 


Released from her daily care, 

No longer list’ning to complaint, 
She seems to breathe a different air, 

And health once more her cheek does paint. 
Still Anna loves her friends, but will not hear 
Again their list of grievances which cost so dear. 


THOUGHTLESS CRUELTY 


Tuere, Robert, you have kill’d that fly— 
And should you thousand ages try 
The life you’ve taken to supply, 

You could not do it. 


You surely must have been devoid 

Of thought and sense, to have destroy’d 

A thing which no way you annoy’d— 
You'll one day rue it. 


"Twas but a fly perhaps you'll say, 

That’s born in April, dies in May ; 

That does but just learn to display 
His wings one minute, 


And in the next is vanish’d quite. 

A bird devours it in his flight— 

Or come a cold blast in the night, 
There’s no breath in it. 


The bird but seeks his proper food— 

And Providence, whose power endu’d 

That fly with lifer when it thinks good, 
May justly take it. 
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But you have no excuses for’t— 

A life by nature made so short, 

Less reason is that you for sport 
Should shorter make it. 


A fly a little thing you rate— 

But, Robert, do not estimate . 

A creature’s pain by small or great ; 
The greatest being 


Can have but fibres, nerves, and flesh, 

And these the smallest ones possess, 

Although their frame and structure less 
Escape our seeing. 


EYES 


Lucy, what do you espy 

In the cast in Jenny’s eye 

That should you to laughter move ? 
I far other feelings prove. 

When on me she does advance 
Her good-natur’d countenance, 
And those eyes which in their way 
Saying much, so much would say, 
They to me no blemish seem, 

Or as none I them esteem ; 

I their imperfection prize 

Above other clearer eyes. 


Eyes do not as jewels go 
By the brightness and the show, 
But the meanings which surround them, 
And the sweetness shines around them. 


Isabel’s are black as jet, 
But she cannot that forget, 
And the pains she takes to show them 
Robs them of the praise we owe them. 
Ann’s, though blue, affected fall ; 
Kate’s are bright, but fierce withal ; 
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And the sparklers of her sister 
From ill-humour lose their lustre. 
Only Jenny’s eyes we see, 

By their very plainness, free, 
From the vices which do smother 
All the beauties of the other. 


PENNY PIECES 


‘I KEEP it, dear Papa, within my glove.’ 
‘You do—what sum then usually, my love, 
Is there deposited ? I make no doubt, 
Some Penny Pieces you are not without.’ 


“O no, Papa, they'd soil my glove, and ke 
Quite odious things to carry. O no—see, 
This little bit of gold is surely all 
That I shall want; for I shall only call 
For a small purchase I shall make, Papa, 
And a mere trifle I’m to buy Mamma, 
Just to make out the change: so there’s no need 
To carry Penny Pieces, Sir, indeed.’ 


‘O now I know then why a blind man said 
Unto a dog which this blind beggar led,— 
“ Where’er you see some fine young ladies, Tray, 
Be sure you lead me quite another way. 
The poor man’s friend fair ladies us’d to be; 
But now I find no tale of misery 
Will ever from their pockets draw a penny ”’.— 
The blind man did not see they wear not any.’ 


THE RAINBOW * 


AFTER the tempest in the sky 

How sweet yon Rainbow to the eye! 
Come, my Matilda, now while some 
Few drops of rain are yet to come, 
In this honeysuckle bower 

Safely shelter’d from the shower, 
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We may count the colours o’er.— 
Seven there are, there are no more ; 
Each in each so finely blended, 
Where they begin, or where are ended, 
The finest eye can scarcely see. 

A fixed thing it seems to be; 

But, while we speak, see how it glides 
Away, and now observe it hides 

Half of its perfect arch—now we 
Scarce any part of it can see. 

What is colour? If I were 

A natural philosopher, 

I would tell you what does make 

This meteor every colour take : 

But an unlearned eye may view 
Nature’s rare sights, and love them too. 
Whenever I a Rainbow see, 

Each precious tint is dear to me; 

For every colour find I there, 

Which flowers, which fields, which ladies wear ; 
My favourite green, the grass’s hue, 
And the fine deep violet-blue, 

And the pretty pale blue-bell, 

And the rose I love so well, © 

All the wondrous variations 

Of the tulip, pinks, carnations, 

‘This woodbine here both flower and leaf ;— 
Tis a truth that’s past belief, 

That every flower and every tree, 

And every living thing we see, 

Every face which we espy, 

Every cheek and every eye, 

In all their tints, in every shade, 

Are from the Rainbow’s colours made. 


THE FORCE OF HABIT 


A urrTLe child, who had desired 
To go and see the Park guns fired, 
Was taken by his maid that way 
Upon the next rejoicing day. 
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Soon as the unexpected stroke 

Upon his tender organs broke, 
Confus’d and stunn’d at the report, 
He to her arms fled for support, 

And begg’d to be convey’d at once 
Out of the noise of those great guns, 
Those naughty guns, whose only sound 
Would kill (he said) without a wound: 
So much of horror and offence 

The shock had giv’n his infant sense. 


Yet this was he in after days 

Who fill’d the world with martial praise, 
When from the English quarter-deck 

His steady courage sway’d the wreck 

Of hostile fleets, disturb’d no more 

By all that vast conflicting roar, 

That sky and sea did seem to tear, 
When vessels whole blew up in air, 
Than at the smallest breath that heaves, 
When Zephyr hardly stirs the leaves. 


CLOCK STRIKING 


Dip I hear the church-clock a few minutes ago, 
I was ask’d, and I answer’d, I hardly did know, 
But I thought that I heard it strike three. 
Said my friend then, ‘ The blessings we always possess 
We know not the want of, and prize them the less ; 
The church-clock was no new sound to thee. 


‘A young woman, afflicted with deafness a year, 
By that sound you scarce heard, first perceiv’d she could 
hear ; 
I was near her, and saw the girl start 
With such exquisite wonder, such feelings of pride, 
A happiness almost to terror allied, 
She shew’d the sound went to her heart.’ 
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WHY NOT DO IT, SIR, TO-DAY ? 


*‘Wuy so I will, you noisy bird, 
This very day I'll advertise you, 
Perhaps some busy ones may prize you. 
A fine-tongu’d parrot as was ever heard, 
Vl word it thus—set forth all charms about you, 
And say no family should be without you.’ 


Thus far a gentleman address’d a bird, 
Then to his friend: ‘ An old procrastinator, 
Sir, Iam: do you wonder that I hate her ? 

Though she but seven words can say, 
Twenty and twenty times a day 

She interferes with all my dreams, 
My projects, plans, and airy schemes, 
Mocking my foible to my sorrow : 

Pll advertise this bird to-morrow.’ 

To this the bird seven words did say : 
‘Why not do it, Sir, to-day ?”’ 


HOME DELIGHTS 


To operas and balls my cousins take me, 

And fond of plays my new-made friend would make me. 
In summer season, when the days are fair, 

In my grandmother’s coach I take the air. 

My uncle has a stately pleasure barge, 

Gilded and gay, adorn’d with wondrous charge; 
The mast is polish’d, and the sails are fine, 

The awnings of white silk like silver shine ; 

The seats of crimson sattin, where the rowers 
Keep time to music with their painted oars ; 

In this on holydays we oft resort 

To Richmond, Twickenham, or to Hampton Court. 
By turns we play, we sing—one baits the hook, 
Another angles—some more idle look 

At the small fry that sport beneath the tides, 

Or at the swan that on the surface glides. 
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My married sister says there is no. feast 
Equal to sight of foreign bird or beast. 
With her in search of these I often roam : 
My kinder parents make me blest at home. 
Tir’d of excursions, visitings, and sights, 

No joys are pleasing to these home delights. 


THE COFFEE SLIPS § + 


Wuene’er I fragrant coffee drink, 

I on the generous Frenchman think, 
Whose noble perseverance bore 

The tree to Martinico’s shore. 

While yet her colony was new, 

Her island products but a few, 

Two shoots from off a coffee-tree 

He carried with him o’er the sea. 
Each little tender coffee slip 

He waters daily in the ship, 

And as he tends his embryo trees, 
Feels he is raising midst the seas 
Coffee groves, whose ample shade 
Shall screen the dark Creolian maid. 
But soon, alas! his darling pleasure 
In watching this his precious treasure 
Is like to fade,—for water fails 

On board the ship in which he sails. 
Now all the reservoirs are shut, 

The crew on short allowance put ; 

So small a drop is each man’s share, 
Few leavings you may think there are 
To water these poor coffee plants ;— 
But he supplies their gasping wants, 
Ev’n from his own dry parched lips 
He spares it for his coffee slips. 
Water he gives his nurslings first, 
Ere he allays his own deep thirst ; 
Lest, if he first the water sip, 

He bear too far his eager lip. 

He sees them droop for want of more ;— 
Yet when they reach the destin’d shore, 
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With pride th’ heroic gardener sees 

A living sap still in his trees. 

The islanders his praise resound ; 

Coffee plantations rise around ; 

And Martinico loads her ships 

With produce from those dear-sav’d slips.* 


THE DESSERT 


Wits the apples and the plums 

Little Carolina comes, 

At the time of the dessert she 

Comes and drops her new last curt’sy ; 
Graceful curt’sy, practis’d o’er 

In the nursery before. 

What shall we compare her to ? 

The dessert itself will do. 

* Like preserves she’s kept with care, 
Like blanch’d almonds she is fair, 
Soft as down on peach her hair, 

And so soft, so smooth is each 
Pretty cheek as that same peach, 
Yet more like in hue to cherries ; 
Then her lips, the sweet strawberries, 
Caroline herself shall try them 

If they are not like when nigh them ; 
Her bright eyes are black as sloes, 
But I think we’ve none of those 
Common fruit here—and her chin 
From a round point does begin, 

Like the small end of a pear ; 
Whiter drapery she does wear 

Than the frost on cake; and sweeter 
Than the cake itself, and neater, 
Though bedeck’d with emblems fine, 
Is our little Caroline. 


* The name of this man was Desclieux, and the story is to be found in 
the Abbé Raynal’s History of the Settlements and Trade of the Euro- 
peans in the Kast and West Indies, Book XIII. 
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TO A YOUNG LADY, ON BEING TOO FOND 
OF MUSIC 


Way is your mind thus all day long 
Upon your music set ; 

Till reason’s swallow’d in a song, 
Or idle canzonet ? 


I grant you, Melesinda, when 
Your instrument was new, 

I was well pleas’d to see you then 
Its charms assiduous woo. 


The rudiments of any art 
Or mast’ry that we try, 
Are only on the learner’s part 
Got by hard industry. 


But you are past your first essays ; 
Whene’er you play, your touch, 
Skilful, and light, ensures you praise : 

All beyond that’s too much. 


Music’s sweet uses are, to smooth 
Each rough and angry passion ; 

To elevate at once, and soothe: 
A heavenly recreation. 


But we misconstrue, and defeat 
The end of any good ; 

When what should be our casual treat, 
We make our constant food. 


While, to th’ exclusion of the rest, 
This single art you ply, 

Your nobler studies are supprest, 
Your books neglected lie. 


Could you in what you so affect 
The utmost summit reach ; 

Beyond what fondest friends expect, 
Or skilful’st masters teach : 
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The skill you learned would not repay 
The time and pains it cost, © 

Youth’s precious season thrown away, 
And reading-leisure lost. 


A benefit to books we owe, 
Music can ne’er dispense ; 

The one does only sound bestow, 
The other gives us sense. 


TIME SPENT IN DRESS * 


In many a lecture, many a book, 

You all have heard, you all have read, 
That time is precious. Of its use 

Much has been written, much been said. 


The accomplishments which gladden life, 
As music, drawing, dancing, are 

Encroachers on our precious time ; 
Their praise or dispraise I forbear. 


They should be practis’d or forborne, 
As parents wish, or friends desire : 

What rests alone in their own will 
Is all I of the young require. 


There’s not a more productive source 
Of waste of time to the young mind 

Than dress; as it regards our hours 
My view of it is now confin’d. 


Without some calculation, youth 
May live to age and never guess, 
That no one study they pursue 
Takes half the time they give to dress. 


Write in your memorandum-book 
The time you at your toilette spend ; 
Then every moment which you pass, 
Talking of dress with a young friend : 
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And ever when your silent thoughts , 
Have on this subject been intent, 
Set down as nearly as you can 
How long on dress your thoughts were bent. 


If faithfully you should perform 

This task, ’twould teach you to repair 
Lost hours, by giving unto dress 

Not more of time than its due share. 


THE FAIRY 


Sarp Ann to Matilda, ‘I wish that we knew 
If what we’ve been reading of fairies be true. 
Do you think that the poet bimself had a sight of 
The fairies he here does so prettily write of ? 

O what a sweet sight if he really had seen 
The graceful Titania, the Fairy-land Queen ! 
If I had such dreams, I would sleep a whole year ; 
I would not wish to wake while a fairy was near.— 
Now Ill fancy that I in my sleep have been seeing 
A fine little delicate lady-like being, 
Whose steps and whose motions so light were and airy, 
I knew at one glance that she must be a fairy. 
Her eyes they were blue, and her fine curling hair 
Of the lightest of browns, her complexion more fair 
Than I e’er saw a woman’s; and then for her height, 
I verily think that she measur’d not quite 
Two feet, yet so justly proportion’d withal, 
I was almost persuaded to think she was tall. 
Her voice was the little thin note of a sprite— 
There—d’ye think I have made out a fairy aright ? 
You'll confess, I believe, I’ve not done it amiss.’ 
‘Pardon me,’ said Matilda, ‘I find in all this 
Fine description, you’ve only your young sister Mary 
Been taking a copy of here for a fairy.’ 
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CONQUEST OF PREJUDICE 


Unto a Yorkshire school was sent 
A Negro youth to learn to write, 

And the first day young Juba went 
All gaz’d on him as a rare sight. 


But soon with alter’d looks askance 
They view his sable face and form, 
When they perceive the scornful glance 

Of the head boy, young Henry Orme. 


He in the school was first in fame : 
Said he, ‘It does to me appear 

To be a great disgrace and shame 
A black should be admitted here.’ 


His words were quickly whisper’d round, 
And every boy now looks offended ; 
The master saw the change, and found 

That Orme a mutiny intended. 


Said he to Orme, ‘ This African 
It seems is not by you approv’d ; 
Til find a way, young Englishman, 
To have this prejudice remov’d. 


‘Nearer acquaintance possibly 
May make you tolerate his hue ; 
At least ’tis my intent to try 
What a short month may chance to do.’ 


Young Orme and Juba then he led 
Into a room, in which there were 
For each of ‘the two boys a bed, 
A table, and a wicker chair. 


He lock’d them in, secur’d the key, 
That all access to them was stopt ; 
They from without can nothing see ; 
Their food is through a sky-light dropt. 


CONQUEST OF PREJUDICE 


A month in this lone chamber Orme 
Is sentene’d during all that time 
To view no other face or form 
Than Juba’s parch’d by Afric clime. 


One word they neither of them spoke 
The first three days of the first week ; 
On the fourth day the ice was broke ; 
Orme was the first that deign’d to speak. 


The dreary silence o’er, both glad 
To hear of human voice the sound, 

The Negro and the English lad 
Comfort in mutual converse found. 


Of ships and seas, and foreign coast, 
Juba can speak, for he has been 

A voyager: and Orme can boast 
He London’s famous town has seen. 


In eager talk they pass the day, 
And borrow hours ev’n from the night ; 
So pleasantly time past away, 


That they have lost their reckoning quite. 


And when their master set them free, 
They thought a week was sure remitted, 
And thank’d him that their liberty 
Had been before the time permitted. 


Now Orme and Juba are good friends ; 
The school, by Orme’s example won, 

Contend who most shall make amends 
For former slights to Afric’s son. 


THE GREAT GRANDFATHER 


My father’s grandfather lives still, 
His age is fourscore years and ten ; 
He looks a monument of time, 
The agedest of aged men. 
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Though years lie on him like a load, 
A happier man you will not see 
Than he, whenever he can get 
His great grand-children on his knee. 


When we our parents have displeas’d, 
He stands between us as a screen ; 

By him our good deeds in the sun, 
Our bad ones in the shade are seen. 


His love’s a line that’s long drawn out, 
Yet lasteth firm unto the end ; 

His heart is oak, yet unto us 
It like the gentlest reed can bend. 


A fighting soldier he has been— 
Yet by his manners you would guess, 
That he his whole long life had spent 
In scenes of country quietness. 


His talk is all of things long past, 

For modern facts no pleasure yieid— 
Of the fam’d year of forty-five, 

Of William, and Culloden’s field. 


The deeds of this eventful age, 

Which princes from their thrones have hurl’d, 
Can no more interest wake in him 

Than stories of another world. 


When I his length of days revolve, 
How like a strong tree he hath stood, 
It brings into my mind almost 
Those patriarchs old before the flood. 


THE SPARTAN BOY 


WueEN I the memory repeat 

Of the heroic actions great, 

Which, in contempt of pain and death, 
Were done by men who drew their breath 
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In ages past, I find no deed 
That can in fortitude exceed _ 
The noble Boy, in Sparta bred, 
Who in the temple ministered. 


By the sacrifice he stands, 
The lighted incense in his hands. 
Through the smoking censer’s lid 
Dropp’d a burning coal, which slid 
Into his sleeve, and passed in 
Between the folds ev’n to the skin. 
Dire was the pain which then he prov’d ; 
But not for this his sleeve he moved, 
Or would the scorching ember shake 
Out from the folds, lest it should make 
Any confusion, or excite 
Disturbance at the sacred rite. 
But close he kept the burning coal, 
Till it eat itself a hole 
In his flesh. The standers by 
Saw no sign, and heard no cry, 
Of his pangs had no discerning, 
Till they smell’d the flesh a-burning. 
All this he did in noble scorn, 
And for he was a Spartan born. 


Young student, who this story readest, 
And with the same thy thoughts now feedest, 
Thy weaker nerves might thee forbid 
To do the thing the Spartan did ; 

Thy feebler heart could not sustain 
Such dire extremity of pain. 

But in this story thou mayst see, 
What may useful prove to thee. 
By his example thou wilt find, 
That to the ingenuous mind 
Shame can greater anguish bring 
Than the body’s suffering ; 

That pain is not the worst of ills, 
Not when it the body kills ; 

That in fair religion’s cause, 

For thy country, or the laws, 
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When occasion due shall offer 

’Tis reproachful not to suffer. 

If thou shouldst a soldier be, 

And a wound should trouble thee, 

If without the soldier’s fame 

Thou to chance shouldst owe a maim, 
Do not for a little pain 

On thy manhood bring a stain ; 

But to keep thy spirits whole, 

Think on the Spartan and the coal. 


QUEEN ORIANA’S DREAM 


On a bank with roses shaded, 
Whose sweet scent the violets aided, 
Violets whose breath alone 

Yields but feeble smell or none, 
(Sweeter bed Jove ne’er repos’d on 
When his eyes Olympus closed on,) 
While o’erhead six slaves did hold 
Canopy of cloth o’ gold, 

And two more did music keep, 
Which might Juno lull to sleep, 
Oriana who was queen 

To the mighty Tamerlane, 

That was lord of all the land 
Between Thrace and 1 Samarchand, 
While the noon-tide fervor beam’d, 
Mused herself to sleep, and dream’d. 


Thus far, in magnific strain, 
A young poet sooth’d his vein, 
But he had nor prose nor numbers 
To express a princess’ slumbers.— 
Youthful Richard had strange fancies, 
Was deep versed in old romances, 
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And could talk whole hours upon 
The great Cham and Prester John,— 
Tell the field in which the Sophi 
From the Tartar won a trophy— 
What he read with such delight of, 
Thought he could as eas’ly write of— 
But his over-young invention 

Kept not pace with brave intention. 
Twenty suns did rise and set, 

And he could no further get ; 

But, unable to proceed, 

Made a virtue out of need, 

And, his labours wiselier deem’d of, 
Did omit what the queen dream’d of. 


ON A PICTURE OF THE FINDING OF MOSES BY 
PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER 


Tuis Picture does the story express 
Of Moses in the Bulrushes. 

How livelily the painter’s hand 

By colours makes us understand ! 


Moses that little infant is. 
This figure is his sister. This 
Fine stately lady is no less 
A personage than a princess, 
Daughter of Pharaoh, Egypt’s king ; 
Whom Providence did hither bring 
This little Hebrew child to save. 
See how near the perilous wave 
He lies exposed in the ark, 
His rushy cradle, his frail bark ! 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt land, 
In his greatness gave command 
To his slaves, they should destroy 
Every new-born Hebrew boy. 
This Moses was an Hebrew’s son. 
When he was born, his birth to none 
His mother told, to none reveal’d, 
But kept her goodly child conceal’d. 
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Three months she hid him; then she wrought 
With Bulrushes this ark, and brought 
Him in it to this river’s side, 
Carefully looking far and wide 

To see that no Egyptian eye 

Her ark-hid treasure should espy. 
Among the river-flags she lays 

The child. Near him his sister stays. 
We may imagine her affright, 

When the king’s daughter is in sight. 
Soon the princess will perceive 

The ark among the flags and give 
Command to her attendant maid 
That its contents shall be display’d. 
Within the ark the child is found, 
And now he utters mournful sound. 
Behold he weeps, as if he were 
Afraid of cruel Egypt’s heir ! 

She speaks, she says, ‘ This little one 
I will protect, though he the son 

Be of an Hebrew.’ Every word 

She speaks is by the sister heard.— 
And now observe, this is the part 
The painter chose to show his art. 
Look at the sister’s eager eye, 

As here she seems advancing nigh. 
Lowly she bends, says, ‘ Shall I go 
And call a nurse to thee? I know 

A Hebrew woman liveth near, 

Great lady, shall I bring her here ?’ 
See! Pharaoh’s daughter answers, ‘ Go.’— 
No more the painter’s art can show. 
He cannot make his figures move — 
On the light wings of swiftest love 
The girl will fly to bring the mother 
To be the nurse, she’ll bring no other. 
To her will Pharaoh’s daughter say, 
‘Take this child from me away : 

For wages nurse him. To my home 
At proper age this child may come. 
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When to our palace he is brought, 
Wise masters shall for him be sought 
To train him up, befitting one 

I would protect as my own son. 

And Moses be a name unto him, 
Because I from the waters drew him.’ 


DAVID 


Ir is not always to the strong 
Victorious battle shall belong. 
This found Goliath huge and tall : 
Mightiest giant of them all, 

Who in the proud Philistian host 
Defied Israel with boast. 


With loud voice Goliath said : 
“Hear, armed Israel, gathered, 
And in array against us set: 
Ye shall alone by me be met. 
For am I not a Philistine ? 
What strength may be compar’d to mine? 


“Chuse ye a man of greatest might: 
And if he conquer me in fight, 
Then we will all servants be, 
King of Israel, unto thee. 
But if I prove a victor, then 
Shall Saul and all his armed men 
Bend low beneath Philistian yoke.’ 
Day by day these words he spoke, 
Singly traversing the ground. 
But not an Israelite was found 
To combat man to man with him, 
Who such prodigious force of limb 
Display’d. Like to a weaver’s beam 
The pond’rous spear he held did seem. 
In height six cubits he did pass, 
And he was arm’d all o’er in brass. 
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Him we will leave awhile—and speak 
Of one, the soft down on whose cheek 
Of tender youth the tokens bare. 
Ruddy he was and very fair. 

David the son of Jesse he, 
Small-siz’d, yet beautiful to see. 
Three brothers had he in the band 
Of warriors under Saul’s command ; 
Himself at home did private keep 

In Bethlem’s plains his father’s sheep. 


Jesse said to this his son: 
‘David, to thy brothers run, 
Where in the camp they now abide, 
And learn what of them may betide. 
These presents for their captains take, 
And of their fare inquiries make.’ 
With joy the youth his sire obey’d.— 
David was no whit dismay’d 
When he arrived at the place 
Where he beheld the strength and face 
Of dread Goliath, and could hear 
The challenge. Of the people near 
Unmov’d he ask’d what should be done 
To him who slew that boasting one, 
Whose words such mischiefs did forebode 
To th’ armies of the living God ? 


‘The king’, they unto David say, 
‘Most amply will that man repay. 
He and his father’s house shall be 
Evermore in Israel free. 
With m‘ghty wealth Saul will endow 
That man: and he has made a vow; 
Whoever takes Goliath’s life, 
Shall have Saul’s daughter for his wife.’ 


His eldest brother, who had heard 
His question, was to anger stirr’d 
Against the youth: for (as he thought) 
Things out of his young reach he sought. 
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Said he, ‘What mov’d thee to come here, 
To question warlike men? say, where 
And in whose care are those few sheep, 
That in the wilderness you keep ? 

I know thy thoughts, how proud thou art: 
In the naughtiness of thy heart, 

Hoping a battle thou mayst see, 

Thou comest hither down to me.’ 


Then answer’d Jesse’s youngest son 
In these words: ‘What have I done ? 
Is there not cause ?’ Some there which heard, 
And at the manner of his word 
Admir’d, report this to the king. 

By his command they David bring 
Into his presence. Fearless then, 
Before the king and his chief men, 

He shews his confident design 

To combat with the Philistine. 

Saul with wonder heard the youth, 
And thus address’d him: ‘Of a truth, 
No pow’r thy untried sinew hath 

To cope with this great man of Gath.’ 


Lowly David bow’d his head, 
And with firm voice the stripling said : 
‘Thy servant kept his father’s sheep.— 
Rushing from a mountain steep 
There came a lion, and a bear, 
The firstlings of my flock to tear. 
Thy servant hath that lion kill’d, 
And kill’d that bear, when from the field 
Two young lambs by force they seiz’d. 
The Lord was mercifully pleas’d 
Me to deliver from the paw 
Of the fierce bear, and cruel jaw 
Of the strong lion. I shall slay 
Th’ unrighteous Philistine this day, 
If God deliver him also 
To me.’ He ceas’d. The king said, ‘Go: 
Thy God, the God of Israel, be 
In the battle still with thee.’ 
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David departs, unarmed, save 
A staff in hand he chane’d to have. 
Nothing to the fight he took, 
Save five smooth stones from out a brook ; 
These in his shepherd’s scrip he plac’d, 
That was fasten’d round his waist. 
With staff and sling alone he meets 
The armed giant, who him greets 
With nought but scorn. Looking askance 
On the fair ruddy countenance 
Of his young enemy— Am I 
A dog, that thou com’st here to try 
Thy strength upon me with a stafi— ?’ 
Goliath said with scornful laugh. 
‘Thou com’st with sword, with spear, with shield, 
Yet thou to me this day must yield. 
The Lord of Hosts is on my side. 
Whose armies boastful thou’st defied. 
All nations of the earth shall hear 
He saveth not with shield and spear.’ 


Thus David spake, and nigher went, 
Then chusing from his scrip, he sent 
Out of his slender sling a stone.— 

The giant uttered fearful moan. 

The stone though small had pierced deep 
Into his forehead, endless sleep 

Giving Goliath—and thus died 

Of Philistines the strength and pride. 


DAVID IN THE CAVE OF ADULLAM ft 
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David and his three captains bold 

Kept ambush once within a hold. 

It was in Adullam’s cave, 

Nigh which no water they could have, 

Nor spring, nor running brook was near 

To quench the thirst that parch’d them there. 
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Then David, King of Israel, 

Strait bethought him of a well, 

Which stood beside the city gate, 

At Bethlem; where, before his state 

Of kingly dignity, he had 

Oft drunk his fill, a shepherd lad ; 

But now his fierce 1Philistine foe 
Encamp’d before it he does know. 

Yet ne’er the less, with heat opprest, 
Those three bold captains he addrest, 
And wish’d that one to him would bring 
Some water from his native spring. 

His valiant captains instantly 

To execute his will did fly. 

?The mighty Three the ranks broke through 
Of armed foes, and water drew 

For David, their beloved king, 

At his own sweet native spring. 

Back through their 9armed foes they haste, . 
With the hard earn’d treasure graced. 
But when the good king David found 
What they had done, he on the ground 
The water pour’d. ‘ Because,’ said he, 

‘ That it was at the jeopardy 

Of your three lives this thing ye did, 
That I should drink it, God forbid.’ 


{END OF VOL. II] 


1 Philistine] Philistian 1809. 2 The mighty Three] Those three 
brave men 1809. ® armed foes] enemies. 
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A BIRTHDAY THOUGHT 


[Printed over the initials M. L. in The First Book of Poetry, compiled 
by W. F. Mylius, first edition, 1811. In later editions—e. g. in that 
dated 1817—it appears over the initials C. L.] 


Can I, all gracious Providence ! 
Can I deserve thy care : 

Ah! no; Tve not the least pretence 
To bounties which I share. 


Have I not been defended still 
From dangers and from death ; 

Been safe preserv’d from ev’ry ill 
E’er since thou gav’st me breath ? 


e I live once more to see the day 
That brought me first to light ; 
Oh! teach my willing heart the way 
To take thy mercies right ! 


Tho’ dazzling splendour, pomp, and show, 
My fortune has denied, 

Yet more than grandeur can bestow, 
Content hath well supplied. 


I envy no one’s birth or fame, 
Their titles, train, or dress ; 

Nor has my pride e’er stretched its aim 
Beyond what I possess. 


I ask and wish not to appear 
More beauteous, rich, or gay : 
Lord, make me wiser every year, 

And better every day. 
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PRINCE DORUS 
OR 
FLATTERY PUT OUT OF COUNTENANCE 


A PorticaL VERSION OF AN ANCIENT TALE 
[Composed 1811. Published 1811 by M. J. Godwin & Co. First col- 
lected by R. H. Shepherd, Poetry for Children, &c., Chatto & Windus, 
1878. ] 


In days of yore, as Ancient Stories tell, 

A King in love with a great Princess fell. 

Long at her feet submiss the Monarch sigh’d, 
While she with stern repulse his suit denied. 

Yet was he form’d by birth to please the fair, 
Dress’d, danc’d, and courted with a Monarch’s air ; 
But Magic Spells her frozen breast had steel’d 
With stubborn pride, that knew not how to yield. 


This to the King a courteous Fairy told, 

And bade the Monarch in his suit be bold ; 
For he that would the charming Princess wed, 
Had only on her cat’s black tail to tread, 
When straight the Spell would vanish into air, 
And he enjoy for life the yielding fair. 


He thank’d the fairy for her kind advice.— 
Thought he, ‘If this be all, I'll not be nice; 
Rather than in my courtship I will fail 

I will to mince-meat tread Minon’s black tail.’ 


To the Princess’s court repairing straight, 

He sought the cat that must decide his fate ; 

But when he found her, how the creature stared ! 
How her back bristled, and her great eyes glared ! 
That [tail] which he so fondly hop’d his prize, 
Was swelled by wrath to twice its usual size ; 
And all her cattish gestures plainly spoke 

She thought the affair he came upon, no joke. 
With wary step the cautious King draws near, 
And slyly means to attack her in her rear ; 
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But when he thinks upon her tail to pounce, 
Whisk—off she skips—three yards upon a bounce— 
Again he tries, again his efforts fail— 

Minon’s a witch—the deuce is in her tail— 


The anxious chase for weeks the Monarch tried, 
Till courage fail’d, and hope within him died. 
A desperate suit ’twas useless to prefer, 

Or hope to catch a tail of quicksilver.— 

When on a day, beyond his hopes, he found 
Minon, his foe, asleep upon the ground ; 

Her ample tail behind her lay outspread, 

Full to the eye, and tempting to the tread. 
The King with rapture the occasion bless’d, 
And with quick foot the fatal part he press’d. 
Loud squalls were heard, like howlings of a storm, 
And sad he gazed on Minon’s altered form,— 
No more a cat, but chang’d into a man 

Of giant size, who frown’d, and thus began : 


‘Rash King, that dared with impious design 

To violate that tail, that once was*mine ; 

What though the spell be broke, and burst the charms, 
That kept the Princess from thy longing arms,— 
Not unrevenged shalt thou my fury dare, 

For by that violated tail I swear, 

From your unhappy nuptials shall be born 

A Prince, whose Nose shall be thy subjects’ scorn. 
Bless’d in his love thy son shall never be, : 
Till he his foul deformity shall see, 

Till he with tears his blemish shall confess, 

Discern its odious length, and wish it less!’ 


This said, he vanish’d; and the King awhile 
Mused at his words, then answer’d with a smile, 
‘Give me a child in happy wedlock born, 

And let his Nose be made like a French horn; 
His knowledge of the fact I ne’er can doubt,— 
If he have eyes, or hands, he’ll find it out.’ 


So spake the King, self-flatter’d in his thought, 
Then with impatient step the Princess sought ; 
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His urgent suit no longer she withstands, 
But links with him in Hymen’s knot her hands. 


Almost as soon a widow as a bride, 
Within a year the King her husband died ; 
And shortly after he was dead and gone, 
She was deliver’d of a little son, 
The prettiest babe, with lips as red as rose, 
And eyes like little stars—but such a nose— 
The tender Mother fondly took the boy 
Into her arms, and would have kiss’d her joy; 
His luckless nose forbade the fond embrace— 
He thrust the hideous feature in her face. 


Then all her Maids of Honour tried in turn, 

And for a Prince’s kiss in envy burn ; 

By sad experience taught, their hopes they miss’d, 
And mourn’d a Prince that never could be kiss’d. 


In silent tears the Queen confess’d her grief,’ 

Till kindest Flattery came to her relief. 

Her maids, as each one takes him in her arms, 
Expatiate freely o’er his world of charms— 

His eyes, lips, mouth—his forehead was divine— 
And for the nose—they call’d it Aquiline— 
Declared that Caesar, who the world subdued, 

Had such a one—just of that longitude— 

That Kings like him compelled folks to adore them, 
And drove the short-nos’d sons of men before them— 
That length of nose portended length of days, 

And was a great advantage many ways— 

To mourn the gifts of Providence was wrong— 
Besides, the Nose was not so very long.— 


These arguments in part her grief redress, 

A mother’s partial fondness did the rest ; 

And Time, that all things reconciles by use, 
Did in her notions such a change produce, 
That, as she views her babe, with favour blind, 
She thinks him handsomest of human kind. 


Meantime in spite of his disfigured face, 
Dorus (for so he’s call’d) grew up apace ; 
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In fair proportion all his features rose, 

Save that most prominent of all—his Nose. 
That Nose, which in the infant could annoy, 
Was grown a perfect nuisance in the boy. 
Whene’er he walk’d, his Handle went before, 
Long as the snout of Ferret, or Wild Boar ; 
Or like the Staff, with which on holy day 
The solemn Parish Beadle clears the way. 


But from their cradle to their latest year, 

How seldom Truth can reach a Prince’s ear ! 

To keep th’ unwelcome knowledge out of view, 
His lesson well each flattering Courtier knew ; 

The hoary Tutor, and the wily Page, 

Unmeet confederates! dupe his tender age. 

They taught him that whate’er vain mortals boast— 
Strength, Courage, Wisdom—all they value most— 
Whate’er on human life distinction throws— 

Was all comprised—in what ?—a length of nose ! 
Ev’n Virtue’s self (by some suppos’d chief merit) 
In short-nosed folks was only want of spirit. 


While doctrines such as these his guides instill’d, 

His Palace was with long-nosed people fill’d ; 

At Court, whoever ventured to appear 

With a short nose, was treated with a sneer. 

Each courtier’s wife, that with a babe is blest, 

Moulds its young nose betimes; and does her best, 
By pulls, and hauls, and twists, and lugs, and pinches, 
To stretch it to the standard of the Prince’s. 


Dup’d by these arts, Dorus to manhood rose, 
Nor dream’d of aught more comely than his Nose 
Till Love, whose pow’r ev’n Princes have confest, 
Claim’d the soft empire o’er his youthful breast, 
Fair Claribel was she who caused his care ; 

A neighb’ring Monarch’s daughter, and sole heir. 


For beauteous Claribel his bosom burn’d ; 

The beauteous Claribel his flame return’d ; 
Deign’d with kind words his passion to approve, 
Met his soft vows, and yielded love for love. 
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If in her mind some female pangs arose 

At sight (and who can blame her ?) of his Nose, 
Affection made her willing to be blind ; 

She loved him for the beauties of his mind ; 
And in his lustre, and his royal race, 

Contented sunk—one feature of his face. 


Blooming to sight, and lovely to behold, 

Herself was cast in Beauty’s richest mould ; 
Sweet female majesty her person deck’d, 

Her face an angel’s—save for one defect— 

Wise Nature, who to Dorus, over kind, 

A length of nose too liberal had assign’d, 

As if with us poor mortals to make sport, 

Had giv’n to Claribel a nose too short : 

But turned up with a sort of modest grace ; 

It took not much of beauty from her face ; 

And subtle Courtiers, who their Prince’s mind 
Still watch’d, and turned about with every wind, 
Assur’d the Prince, that though man’s beauty owes 
Its charm to a majestic length of nose, 

The excellence of Woman (softer creature) 
Consisted in the shortness of that feature. 


Few arguments. were wanted to convince 

‘The already more than half persuaded Prince ; 
Truths, which we hate, with slowness we receive, 
But what we wish to credit, soon believe. 


The Princess’s affections being gain’d, 

What but her Sire’s approval now remain’d ? 
Ambassadors with solemn pomp are sent 

To win the aged Monarch to consent 

(Seeing their States already were allied) 
That Dorus might have Claribel to bride. 


Her Royal Sire, who wisely understood 

The match propos’d was for both kingdoms’ good, 
Gave his consent; and gentle Claribel 

With weeping bids her Father’s court farewell. 


With gallant pomp, and numerous array, 
Dorus went forth to meet her on her way ; 
Cc. L, I Ss 
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But when the Princely pair of lovers met, 

Their hearts on mutual gratulations set, 

Sudden the Enchanter from the ground arose, 
(The same who prophesied the Prince’s nose) 
And with rude grasp, unconscious of her charms, 
Snatch’d up the lovely Princess in his arms, 
Then bore her out of reach of human eyes, 

Up in the pathless regions of the skies. 


Bereft of her that was his only care, 

Dorus resign’d his soul to wild despair ; 
Resolv’d to leave the land that gave him birth, 
And seek fair Claribel throughout the earth. 
Mounting his horse, he gives the beast the reins, 
And wanders lonely through the desert plains ; 
With fearless heart the savage heath explores, 
Where the wolf prowls, and where the tiger roars, 
Nor wolf, nor tiger, dare his way oppose ; 

The wildest creatures see, and shun, his NOSE. 
Kv’n lions fear! the elephant alone 

Surveys with pride a trunk so like his own. 


At length he to a shady forest came, 

Where in a cavern lived an aged dame; 

A reverend Fairy, on whose silver head 

A hundred years their downy snows had shed. 
Here ent’ring in, the Mistress of the place 
Bespoke him welcome with a cheerful grace, 
Fetch’d forth her dainties, spread her social board 
With all the Store her dwelling could afford. 

The Prince, with toil and hunger sore opprest, 
Gladly accepts, and deigns to be her guest. 


But when the first civilities were paid, 

The dishes rang’d, and Grace in order said ; 
The Fairy, who had leisure now to view 

Her guest more closely, from her pocket drew 
Her spectacles, and wip’d from them the dust, 
Then on her nose endeavour’d to adjust ; 
With difficulty she could find a place 

To hang them on in her unshapely face ; 

For if the Princess’s was somewhat small, 
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This Fairy scarce had any nose at all. 

But when by help of spectacles the Crone 
Discern’d a Nose so different from her own, 

What peals of laughter shook her aged side! 
While with sharp jests the Prince she thus derides. 


Farry 


‘Welcome, great Prince of Noses, to my cell ; 
"Tis a poor place,—but thus we Fairies dwell. 
Pray, let me ask you, if from far you come— 
And don’t you sometimes find it cumbersome ?’ 


PrINcE 
‘Vind what ?’ 
Farry 
“Your Nose—.’ 


PRINCE 
“My Nose, Ma’am !’ 


Farry 
‘No offence.— 

The King your Father was a man of sense, 
A handsome man (but lived not to be old) 
And had a Nose cast in the common mould. 
Ev’n I myself, that now with age am grey, 
Was thought to have some beauty in my day, 
And am the Daughter of a King. Your sire 
In this poor face saw something to admire— 
And I to show my gratitude made shift— 
Have stood his friend—and help’d him at a lift— 
’Twas I that, when his hopes began to fail, 
Show’d him the spell that lurk’d in Minon’s tail— 
Perhaps you have heard—but come, Sir, you don’t eat— 
That Nose of yours requires both wine and meat— 
Fall to, and welcome, without more ado— 
You see your fare—what shall I help you to ? 
This dish the tongues of nightingales contains ; 
This, eyes of peacocks ; and that, linnets’ brains ; 
That next you is a Bird of Paradise— 
We fairies in our food are somewhat nice.— 
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And pray, Sir, while your hunger is supplied, 
Do lean your Nose a little on one side ; 

The shadow, which it casts upon the meat, 
Darkens my plate, I see not what I eat.’— 


The Prince on dainty after dainty feeding, 
Felt inly shock’d at the old Fairy’s breeding ; 
But held it want of manners in the Dame, 
And did her country education blame. 


One thing he only wonder’d at,—what she 

So very comic in his nose could see. 

Hers, it must be confest, was somewhat short, 
And time and shrinking age accounted for’t ; 
But for his own, thank heaven, he could not tell 
That it was ever thought remarkable ; 

A decent nose, of reasonable size, 

And handsome thought, rather than otherwise. 
But that which most of all his wonder paid, 
Was to observe the Fairy’s waiting Maid ; 

How at each word the aged Dame let fall 

She courtsied low, and smil’d assent to all; 

But chiefly when the rev’rend Grannam told 

Of conquests, which her beauty made of old.— 
He smiled to see how Flattery sway’d the Dame, 
Nor knew himself was open to the same! 

He finds her raillery now increase so fast, 

That making hasty end of his repast, 

Glad to escape her tongue, he bids farewell 

To the old Fairy, and her friendly cell. 


But his kind Hostess, who had vainly tried 
The force of ridicule to cure his pride, 

Fertile in plans, a surer method chose, 

To make him see the error of his nose; 

For till he view’d that feature with remorse, 
The Enchanter’s direful spell must be in force. 


Midway the road by which the Prince must pass, 
She rais’d by magic art a House of Glass ; 

No mason’s hand appear’d, nor work of wood; 
Compact of glass the wondrous fabric stood, 
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Its stately pillars, glittering in the sun, 
Conspicuous from afar, like silver, shone. 

Here, snatch’d and rescued from th’ Enchanter’s might, 
She placed the beauteous Claribel in sight. 

The admiring Prince the crystal dome survey’d, 
And sought access unto his lovely Maid ; 

But, strange to tell, in all that mansion’s bound, 
Nor door, nor casement, was there to be found. 
Enrag’d, he took up massy stones, and flung 
With such a force, that all the palace rung ; 
But made no more impression on the glass, 
Than if the solid structure had been brass. 

To comfort his despair, the lovely maid 

Her snowy hand against her window laid ; 

But when with eager haste he thought to kiss, 
His Nose stood out, and robb’d him of his bliss. 
Thrice he essay’d th’ impracticable feat ; 

The window and his lips can never meet. 


The painful Truth, which Flattery long conceal’d, 
Rush’d on his mind, and ‘O!’ he cried, ‘I yield; 
Wisest of Fairies, thou wert right, I wrong— 

I own, I own, I have a nose too long.’ 


The frank confession was no sooner spoke, 
But into shivers all the palace broke, 

His Nose of monstrous length, to his surprise, 
Shrunk to the limits of a common size ; 

And Claribel with joy her Lover view’d, 

Now grown as beautiful as he was good. 

The aged Fairy in their presence stands, 
Confirms their mutual vows, and joins their hands. 
The Prince with rapture hails the happy hour, 
That rescued him from self-delusion’s power ; 
And trains of blessings crown the future life 
Of Dorus, and of Claribel, his wife. 
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POEMS 


DEDICATION 
[1818] 
TO §. T. COLERIDGE, ESQ. 


My Derar CoLerinceE, 

You will smile to see the slender labors of your friend 
designated by the title of Works ; but such was the wish 
of the gentlemen who have kindly undertaken the trouble 
of collecting them, and from their judgment could be no 
appeal. 

It would be a kind of disloyalty to offer to any one but 
yourself a volume containing the early pieces, which 
were first published among your poems, and were fairly 
derivatives from you and them. My friend Lloyd and 
myself came into our first battle (authorship is a sort of 
warfare) under cover of the greater Ajax. How this 
association, which shall always be a dear and proud recollec- 
tion to me, came to be broken,—who snapped the three- 
fold cord,—whether yourself (but I know that was not the 
case) grew ashamed of your former companions,—or 
whether (which is by much the more probable) some 
ungracious bookseller was author of the separation,— 
I cannot tell ;—but wanting the support of your friendly 
elm, (I speak for myself,) my vine has, since that time, 
put forth few or no fruits; the sap (if ever it had any) 
has become, in a manner, dried up and extinct ; and you 
will find your old associate, in his second volume, dwindled 
into prose and criticism. 

Am I right in assuming this as the cause ? or is it that, 
as years come upon us, (except with some more healthy- 
happy spirits,) Life itself loses much of its Poetry for us ? 
we transcribe but what we read in the great volume of 
Nature; and, as the characters grow dim, we turn off, 
and look another way. You yourself write no Christabels, 
nor Ancient Mariners, now. 
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Some of the Sonnets, which shall be carelessly turned 
over by the general reader, may happily awaken in you 
remembrances, which I should be sorry should be ever 
totally extinct—the memory 


Of summer days and of delightful years — 


even so far back as to those old suppers at our old * * * 
* * * * Tnn,—when life was fresh, and topics exhaustless, 
—and you first kindled in me, if not the power, yet the love 
of poetry, and beauty, and kindliness.— 


What. words have I heard 
Spoke at the Mermaid ! 


The world has given you many a shrewd nip and gird 
since that time, but either my eyes are grown dimmer, 
or my old friend is the same, who stood before me three 
and twenty years ago—his hair a little confessing the hand 
of time, but still shrouding the same capacious brain,— 
his heart not altered, scarcely where it ‘ alteration finds ’. 

One piece, Coleridge, I have ventured to publish in its 
original form, though I have heard you complain of a 
certain over-imitation of the antique in the style. If 
I could see any way of getting rid of the objection, without 
re-writing it entirely, I would make some sacrifices. But 
when I wrote John Woodvil, I never proposed to myself 
any distinct deviation from common English. I had been 
newly initiated in the writings of our elder dramatists ; 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger, were then a first 
love ; and from what I was so freshly conversant in, what 
wonder if my language imperceptibly took a tinge? The 
very time, which I have chosen for my story, that which 
immediately followed the Restoration, seemed to require 
in an English play, that the English should be of rather 
an older cast, than that of the precise year in which it 
happened to be written. I wish it had not some faults, 
which I can less vindicate than the language. 

I remain, 
My dear Coleridge, 
Your’s, 
With unabated esteem, 
C, LAMB. 


POEMS (1794-1799) 


I—PRINTED IN COLERIDGE’S POHMS ON 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 1796 


I 


B ECompored, 1794. Printed in Morning Chronicle, Dec. 29, 1794, signed 
.’ 3 in Coleridge’s Poems, 1796, signed ‘C. L.’; in C.’s Poems, 
ae (Poems by Charles Lamb) ; in C.’s Poems, 1803, unsigned ; omitted 
from Lamb’s Works, 1818, and from C.’s Sibylline Leaves, 1817, and all 
later edd. of his Poems. Text of 1796-1803. ] 


As when a child on some long winter’s night 
Affrighted clinging to its Grandam’s knees 

With eager wond’ring and perturb’d delight 

Listens strange tales of fearful dark decrees 
Mutter’d to wretch by necromantic spell ; 5 
Or of those hags, wha at the witching time 

Of murky midnight ride the air sublime, 

And mingle foul embrace with fiends of Hell: 

Cold Horror drinks its blood! Anon the tear 

More gentle starts, to hear the Beldame tell 10 
Of pretty babes, that lov’d each other dear, 
Murder’d by cruel Uncle’s mandate fell : 

Ev’n such the shiv’ring joys thy tones impart, 
Ev’n so thou, Sippons! meltest my sad heart ! 


J. 4. Listens dark tales of fearful strange decrees 1794. 6. Of Warlock 
hags that 1794. 13, 14. E’en 1794. 
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I 


[Composed (prob.) 1794. Printed in Coleridge’s Poems, 1796; 1797 ; 
Lamb’s Works, 1818. Text of 1818.] 


Was it some sweet device of Faery 

That mocked my steps with many a lonely glade, 
And fancied wanderings with a fair-hair’d maid ? 
Have these things been ? or what rare witchery, 
Impregning with delights the charmed air, 5 
Enlighted up the semblance of a smile 

In those fine eyes ? methought they spake the while 
Soft soothing things, which might enforce despair 
To drop the murdering knife, and let go by 

His foul resolve. And does the lonely glade 10 
Still court the foot-steps of the fair-hair’d maid ? 
Still in her locks the gales of summer sigh ? 

While I forlorn do wander reckless where, 

And ’mid my wanderings meet no Anna there. 


1G ie device] Delight 1797. 13. reckless] heedless 1797, 
Text of 1796, as altered by Coleridge :— 


Was it some sweet device of faery land 

That mock’d my steps with many a lonely glade, 
And fancied wand’rings with a fair-hair’d maid? 
Have these things been? Or did the wizard wand 
Of Merlin wave, impregning vacant air, 
And kindle up the vision of a smile 

In those blue eyes, that seem’d to speak the while 
Such tender things, as might enforce Despair 

To drop the murth’ring knife, and let go by 

His fell resolve? Ah me! the lonely glade 

Still courts the footsteps of the fair-hair’d maid, 
Among whose locks the west-winds love to sigh : 
But I forlorn do wander, reckless where, 

And mid my wand’rings find no Anna there ! 
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Til 


[Composed (prob.) 1794. Printed in Coleridge’s Poems, 1796 5 1797 $ 
Lamb’s Works, 1818. Text of 1818.] 


Mertuinks how dainty sweet it were, reclin’d 
Beneath the vast out-stretching branches high 

Of some old wood, in careless sort to lie, 

Nor of the busier scenes we left behind 

Aught envying. And, O Anna! mild-eyed maid! 5 
Beloved! I were well content to play 

With thy free tresses all a summer’s day, 

Losing the time beneath the greenwood shade. 

Or we might sit and tell some tender tale 

Of faithful vows repaid by cruel scorn, 10 
A tale of true love, or of friend forgot ; 

And I would teach thee, lady, how to rail 

In gentle sort, on those who practise not 

Or love or pity, though of woman born. 


III. 2. out-stretching] o’ershadowing 1796, 1797. 7. all a summert’s] 
the long summer 1796, 1797. 8. Losing] Cheating 1796, 1797. 11. friend] 
friends 1797. 

9-14 (as altered by Coleridge) :— 

But ah! sweet scenes of fancied bliss, adieu! 
On rose-leaf beds amid your faery bowers 

I all too long have lost the dreamy hours ! 
Beseems it now the sterner Muse to woo, 

If haply she her golden meed impart 

To realize the vision of the heart. 1796. 
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IV 


[Composed 1794 or earlier. Printed in Coleridge’s Poems, 1796 ; 1797; 
Lamb’s Works, 1818. Text of 1818.] 


O! I could laugh to heaxv the midnight wind, 
That, rushing on its way with careless sweep, 
Scatters the ocean waves. And I could weep 
Like to a child. For now to my raised mind 
On wings of winds comes wild-eyed Phantasy, 
And her rude visions give severe delight. 

O winged bark! how swift along the night 
Pass’d thy proud keel! nor shall I let go by 
Lightly of that drear hour the memory, 
When wet and chilly on thy deck I stood, 10 
Unbonnetted, and gazed upon the flood, 

Even till it seemed a pleasant thing to die,— 
To be resolv’d into th’ elemental wave, 

Or take my portion with the winds that rave. 


IV. 4. Ev’n asa child. For now to my rapt mind 1796-7. 6. rude] 
dread 1796. severe] arude 1796; a dread 1797. 12. And almost wish’d 
it were no crime to die! 1796, 1797. 

13, 14 (as altered by Coleridge) :— 

How Reason reel’d! What gloomy transports rose i 
Till the rude dashings rock’d them to repose. 1796. 


(In 1797 these lines are replaced by asterisks.) 
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II.—PRINTED IN CHARLES LLOYD’S POEMS 
ON THE DEATH OF PRISCILLA FARMER, 1796 


V 


THE GRANDAME 


[Composed May or June, 1796. Printed as above, 1796; in Coleridge’s 
Poems, 2nd ed., Oct. 28, 1797; Lamb’s Works, 1818. Text of 1818.] 


On the green hill top, 
Hard by the house of prayer, a modest roof, 
And not distinguish’d from its neighbour-barn, 
Save by a slender-tapering length of spire, 
The Grandame sleeps. A plain stone barely tells 5 
The name and date to the chance passenger. 
For lowly born was she, and long had eat, 
Well-earned, the bread of service :—her’s was else 
A mounting spirit, one that entertained 
Scorn of base action, deed dishonorable, 10 
Or aught unseemly. I remember well 
Her reverend image: I remember, too, 
With what a zeal she served her master’s house ; 
And how the prattling tongue of garrulous age 
Delighted to recount the oft-told tale 15 
Or anecdote domestic. Wise she was, 
And wondrous skilled in genealogies, 
And could in apt and voluble terms discourse 
Of births, of titles, and alliances ; 
Of marriages, and intermarriages ; 20 
Relationship remote, or near of kin ; 
Of friends offended, family disgraced— 
Maiden high-born, but wayward, disobeying 
Parental strict injunction, and regardless 
Of unmixed blood, and ancestry remote, 25 
Stooping to wed with one of low degree. 
But these are not thy praises; and I wrong 


V. 1. On the hill top green 1796. 2. modest] humble 1796. 3. And 
not] In naught 1796. 6. The] Her 1796. 21. Relationship] Rela- 
tionships 1796, 1797. 24. injunction] injunctions 1797 only. 
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Thy honor’d memory, recording chiefly 

Things light or trivial. Better *twere to tell, 

How with a nobler zeal, and warmer love, 30 
She served her heavenly master. I have seen 

That reverend form bent down with age and pain 
And rankling malady. Yet not for this 

Ceased she to praise her maker, or withdrew 

Her trust in him, her faith, and humble hope— 35 
So meekly had she learn’d to bear her cross— 

For she had studied patience in the school 

Of Christ, much comfort she had thence derived, 
And was a follower of the Nazarene. 


I1I.—PRINTED IN COLERIDGE’S POEMS, 1797 — 
VI 


{Composed in early summer of 1795, Printed in Coleridge’s Poems, 
1797; Lamb’s Works, 1818; Talfourd’s Final Memorials, 1848 (Letter 
to S. T. C., May 31 (?), 1796). Text of 1818.] 


Wuen last I roved these winding wood-walks green, 
Green winding walks, and shady pathways sweet, 
Oft-times would Anna seek the silent scene, 
Shrouding her beauties in the lone retreat. 
No more I hear her footsteps in the shade: 5 
Her image only in these pleasant ways 
Meets me self-wandering, where in happier days 
I held free converse with the fair-hair’d maid. 
I passed the little cottage which she loved, 
The cottage which did once my all contain ; 10 
It spake of days which ne’er must come again, 
Spake to my heart, and much my heart was moved. 
‘Now fair befall thee, gentle maid!’ said I, 
And from the cottage turned me with a sigh. 

V. 28. Thy] Her 1796. 33. this] that 1796. 34. withdrew 1796; 

withdraw 1797. 35. in] from 1796, 1797. 
V1. 8. the} my 1848. 11. which] that 1848. 
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VII 


[Composed 1795 (early summer). Printed in Coleridge’s Poems, 1797 ; 
Lamb’s Works, 1818; Talfourd’s Final Memorials 1848 (Letter to 8.T.C., 
May 31 (?), 1796). Text of 1818.] 

A TIMID grace sits trembling in her eye, 

As loth to meet the rudeness of men’s sight, 

Yet shedding a delicious lunar light, 

That steeps in kind oblivious ecstasy 

The care-crazed mind, like some still melody : 5 
Speaking most plain the thoughts which do possess 
Her gentle sprite: peace, and meek quietness, 

And innocent loves, and maiden purity : 

A look whereof might heal the cruel smart 

Of changed friends, or fortune’s wrongs unkind; 10 
Might to sweet deeds of mercy move the heart 

Of him who hates his brethren of mankind. ° 
Turned are those lights from me, who fondly yet 
Past joys, vain loves, and buried hopes regret. 


VIII 


[Composed in Hoxton lunatic asylum, Dec. 1795-Jan. 1796. Printed 
in Coleridge’s Poems, 1797; Lamb’s Works, 1818; Talfourd, Letters of 
C. L. 1837 (Letter to 8. T. C., May 27, 1796). Text of 1818.] 

Ir from my lips some angry accents fell, 

Peevish complaint, or harsh reproof unkind, 

*Twas but the error of a sickly mind 

And troubled thoughts, clouding the purer well, 
And waters clear, of Reason; and for me 5 
Let this my verse the poor atonement be— 

My verse, which thou to praise wert ever inclined 
Too highly, and with a partial eye to see 

No blemish. Thou to me didst ever shew 

Kindest affection; and would oft-times lend 10 
An ear to the desponding love-sick lay, 

Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 

But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 

Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend. 

VII. 7. peace 1848 (7.8. 1796); faith 1797. 

VIL. 7. wert] wast WS. 1796 (Letters of C. Lamb, ed. Lucas, 1905, 
Lore 10. Kindest] Fondest 2/8. 1796, would] wouldst M8, 
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IX 


[Composed 1795 (early summer). Printed in Monthly Magazine, July, 
1796; Coleridge’s Poems, 1797; Lamb’s Works, 1818; Talfourd, Final 
Memorials, 1848 (Letter to S. T. C., May 31(?), 1796). Text of 1818.] 


WE were two pretty babes, the youngest she, 

The youngest, and the loveliest far, I ween, 

And [ynocencE her name. The time has been, 

We two did love each other’s company ; 

Time was, we two had wept to have been apart. 5 
But when, by show of seeming good beguil’d, 

I left the garb and manners of a child, 

And my first love for man’s society, 

Defiling with the world my virgin heart— 

My loved companion dropped a tear, and fled, 10 
And hid in deepest shades her awful head. 

Beloved, who shall tell me where thou art— 

In what delicious Eden to be found— 

That I may seek thee, the wide world around ? 


x 


CHILDHOOD 


[Composed (prob. summer) 1796. Printed in Coleridge’s Poems, 1797 ; 
Lamb’s Works, 1818. Text unaltered.] 


In my poor mind it is most sweet to muse 

Upon the days gone by; to act in thought 

Past seasons o’er, and be again a child ; 

To sit in fancy on the turf-clad slope, 

Down which the child would roll ; to pluck gay flowers, 5 
Make posies in the sun, which the child’s hand, 
(Childhood offended soon, soon reconciled.) 

Would throw away, and strait take up again, 

Then fling them to the winds, and o’er the lawn 


Bound with so playful and so light a foot, 10 
That the press’d daisy scarce declined her head. 
IX. 6. by] with MS. and M. Mag. 1796. 11. And hid] Hiding 


M. Mag. 1796 only. 
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XI 
THE SABBATH BELLS 


[Composed (prob.) summer, 1796. Printed in Coleridge’s Poems, 1797 ; 
Lamb’s Works, 1818. Text unaltered.] 

THE cheerful sabbath bells, wherever heard, 

Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 

Of one, who from the far-off hills proclaims 

Tidings of good to Zion: chiefly when 

Their piercing tones fall sudden on the ear 5 

Of the contemplant, solitary man, 

Whom thoughts abstruse or high have chanced to lure 

Forth from the walks of men, revolving oft, 

And oft again, hard matter, which eludes 

And baffles his pursuit—thought-sick and tired 10 

Of controversy, where no end appears, 

No clue to his research, the lonely man 

Half wishes for society again. 

Him, thus engaged, the sabbath bells salute 

Sudden ! his heart awakes, his ears drink in 15 

The cheering music ; his relenting soul 

Yearns after all the joys of social life, 

And softens with the love of human kind. 


XII 


FANCY EMPLOYED ON DIVINE SUBJECTS 


[Composed (prob.) summer, 1796, Printed in Coleridge’s Poems, 1797 ; 
Lamb’s Works, 1818. ‘Text unaltered.] 

_ Tue truant Fancy was a wanderer ever, 
A lone enthusiast maid. She loves to walk 
In the bright visions of empyreal light, 
By the green pastures, and the fragrant meads, 
Where the perpetual flowers of Eden blow ; 5 
By chrystal streams, and by the living waters, 
Along whose margin grows the wondrous tree 
Whose leaves shall heal the nations; underneath 
Whose holy shade a refuge shall be found 
From pain and want, and all the ills that wait 10 
On mortal life, from sin and death for ever. 
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XIII 
THE TOMB OF DOUGLAS 


Srr THE TRAGEDY OF THAT NAME 


[Composed prob. late in 1796. Printed in Coleridge’s Poems, 1797. 
Never reprinted by Lamb. Collected in The Complete Works in Verse 
and Prose; &c.; ed. R. J. Shepherd, 1874.] 


WHEN her son, her Douglas died, 
To the steep rock’s fearful side 
Fast the frantic Mother hied— 


O’er her blooming warrior dead 

Many a tear did Scotland shed, 5 
And shrieks of long and loud lament 

From her Grampian hills she sent. 


Like one awakening from a trance, 
She met the shock of *Lochlin’s lance ; 
On her rude invader foe 10 
Return’d an hundred fold the blow, 
Drove the taunting spoiler home ; 
Mournful thence she took her way 
To do observance at the tomb 
Where the son of Douglas lay. 15 


Round about the tomb did go 

In solemn state and order slow, 

Silent pace, and black attire, 

Earl, or Knight, or good Esquire ; 

Whoe’er by deeds of valour done 20 
In battle had high honours won; 

Whoe’er in their pure veins could trace 

The blood of Douglas’ noble race. 


With them the flower of minstrels came, 

And to their cunning harps did frame 25 
In doleful numbers piercing rhymes, 

Such strains as in the older times 

Had sooth’d the spirit of Fingal, 

Echoing thro’ his father’s hall. 


® Denmark. 
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‘Scottish maiden, drop a tear 

O’er the beauteous Hero’s bier ! 

Brave youth, and comely ’bove compare, 
All golden shone his burnish’d hair ; 
Valour and smiling courtesy 

Play’d in the sun-beams of his eye. 
Clos’d are those eyes that shone so fair, 
And stain’d with blood his yellow hair. 
Scottish maidens, drop a tear 

O’er the beauteous Hero’s bier !’ 


*Not a tear, I charge you, shed 
For the false Glenalvon dead ; 
Unpitied let Glenalvon lie, 

Foul stain to arms and chivalry !’ 


‘Behind his back the traitor came, 
And Douglas died without his fame. 
Young light of Scotland early spent, 
Thy country thee shall long lament ; 
And oft to after-times shall tell, 

In Hope’s sweet prime my Hero fell.’ 


XIV 
TO CHARLES LLOYD 


An UNEXPECTED VISITOR 


531 
30 


35 


40 


(Composed Jan. 1797; Printed in Coleridge’s Poems, 1797; Lamb’s 


Works; 1818. Text unaltered.] 


ALONE, obscure, without a friend, 
A cheerlegs, solitary thing, 

Why seeks my Lloyd the stranger out? | 
What offering can the stranger bring 


Of social scenes, home-bred delights, 
That him in aught compensate may | 

For Stowey’s pleasant winter nights, 
For loves and friendships far away ? 
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In brief oblivion to forego 

Friends, such as thine, so justly dear, 
And be awhile with me content 

To stay, a kindly loiterer, here : 


For this a gleam of random joy 
Hath flush’d my unaccustom’d cheek ; 
And, with an o’er-charg’d bursting heart, 
I feel the thanks I cannot speak. 


Oh! sweet are all the Muses’ lays, 
And sweet the charm of matin bird ; 
"Twas long since these estranged ears 
The sweeter voice of friend had heard. 


The voice hath spoke: the pleasant sounds 
In memory’s ear in after time 

Shall live, to sometimes rouse a tear, 
And sometimes prompt an honest rhyme. 


For,.when the transient charm is fled, 
And when the little week is o’er, 

To cheerless, friendless, solitude 
When I return, as heretofore, 


Long, long, within my aching heart 

The grateful sense shall cherish’d be ; 
Tll think less meanly of myself, 

That Lloyd will sometimes think on me. 


XV 
A VISION OF REPENTANCE 


10 


20 


30 


[Composed prob. early in 1797. Printed in Coleridge’s Poems, 1797 ; 
Lamb’s Works; 1818. Text unaltered. ] 


I saw a famous fountain, in my dream, 
Where shady path-ways to a valley led; 
A weeping willow lay upon that stream, 
And all around the fountain brink were spread 


Wide branching trees, with dark green leaf rich clad, 


Forming a doubtful twilight—desolate and sad. 
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The place was such, that whoso enter’d in 
Disrobed was of every earthly thought, 

And straight became as one that knew not sin, 
Or to the world’s first innocence was brought ; 

Enseem’d it now, he stood on holy ground, 

In sweet and tender melancholy wrapt around. 


A most strange calm stole o’er my soothed sprite ; 
Long time I stood, and longer had I staid, 

When, lo! I saw, saw by the sweet moon-light, 
Which came in silence o’er that silent shade, 

Where, near the fountain, SOMETHING like DESPAIR 


Made, of that weeping willow, garlands for her hair. 


And eke with painful fingers she inwove 

Many an uncouth stem of savage thorn— 
‘The willow garland, that was for her love, 

And these her bleeding temples would adorn.’ 
With sighs her heart nigh burst, salt tears fast fell, 
As mournfully she bended o’er that sacred well. 


To whom when I addrest myself to speak, 

She lifted up her eyes, and nothing said ; 
The delicate red came mantling o’er her cheek, 
And, gath’ring up her loose attire, she fled 

To the dark covert of that woody shade, 
And in her goings seem’d a timid gentle maid. 


Revolving in my mind what this should mean, 
And why that lovely lady plained so ; 

Perplex’d in thought at that mysterious scene, 
And doubting if ’twere best to stay or go, 

I cast mine eyes in wistful gaze around, 
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10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


When from the shades came slow a small and plaintive 


sound : 
*Psycue am I, who ox to dwell 
In these brown shades, this woody dell, 
Where never busy mortal came, 
Till now, to pry upon my shame. 
At thy feet what dost thou see 
The waters of repentance be, 
Which, night and day, I must augment 
With tears, like a true penitent, 


40 
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If haply so my day of grace 

Be*not yet past ; and this lone place, 
O’er-shadowy, dark, excludeth hence 
All thoughts but grief and penitence.’ 


‘Why dost thou weep, thou gentle maid ! 
And wherefore in this barren shade 

Thy hidden thoughts with sorrow feed ? 
Can thing so fair repentance need ?? 


‘O! I have done a deed of shame, 
And tainted is my virgin fame, 

And stain’d the beauteous maiden white, 
In which my bridal robes were dight.’ 


‘And who the promised spouse, declare : 
And what those bridal garments were.’ 


‘Severe and saintly righteousness 
Compos’d the clear white bridal dress ; 
Jesus, the son of Heaven’s high King, 


Bought with his blood the marriage ring. 


A wretched sinful creature, I 

Deem’d lightly of that sacred tie, 

Gave to a treacherous WORLD my heart, 
And play’d the foolish wanton’s part. 


Soon to these murky shades I came, 
To hide from the sun’s light my shame. 
And still I haunt this woody dell, 

And bathe me in that healing well, 
Whose waters clear have influence 


From sin’s foul stains the soul to cleanse ; 


And, night and day, I them augment 
With tears like a true penitent, 

Until, due expiation made, . 

And fit atonement fully paid, 

The lord and bridegroom me present, 
Where in sweet strains of high consent, 
God’s throne before, the Seraphim 

Shall chaunt the extatic marriage hymn.’ 


‘ Now Christ restore thee soon’—I said, 
And thenceforth all my dream was fled. 
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IV.—PRINTED IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
(1796-7) OR THE ANNUAL ANTHOLOGY (1799), 
BUT NEVER COLLECTED BY LAMB 


XVI 


SONNET 


[Composed 1795 (early summer). Printed in Monthly Magazine, 
Dec. 1797; Talfourd, Final Memorials; 1848 (Letter to S. T. C., May 31, 
1796). Text of 1797 (first collected by R. H. Shepherd, Poetry for 
Chibdren; &c. Chatto & Windus, 1878).] 


Tue Lord of Life shakes off his drowsihed, 
And ’gins to sprinkle on the earth below 
Those rays that from his shaken locks do flow ; 
Meantime, by truant love of rambling led, 
I turn my back on thy detested walls, 5 
Proud City! and thy sons I leave behind, 
A sordid, selfish, money-getting kind ; 
Brute things, who shut their ears when Freedom calls. 


I pass not thee so lightly, well-known spire, 
That mindest me of many a pleasure gone, 10 
Of merrier days, of love and Islington ; 

Kindling afresh the flames of past desire. 
And I shall muse on thee, slow journeying on 

To the green plains of pleasant Hertfordshire. 


1795 


XVI. 1. Lord of Life] lord of light 1848. 2,3. Fresh from his couch 
up springs the lusty Sun, And girds himself his mighty race to run. 1848, 
7. sordid, selfish] selfish, sordid 1848. 8. Who shut their ears 
when holy Freedom calls. 1848. 9. well-known] humble 1848. 
11. merrier] merriest 1848. 12. afresh] anew 1848. 
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XVII 
TO THE POET COWPER 


On HIS RECOVERY FROM AN INDISPOSITION. 
Written some TimE Back. 


[Composed prob. July, 1796. Printed in Monthly Magazine Dec., 1796; 
Talfourd, Final Memorials, 1848 (Letter to S. T. C., July 6,.1796). Text 
of M. M. 1796 (first collected by R. H. Shepherd, Poetry for Children, 
&e., Chatto & Windus, 1878).] 


Cowrgr, I thank my God, that thou art heal’d. 
Thine was the sorest malady of all ; 

And I am sad to think that it should light 

Upon the worthy head: but thou art heal’d, 

And thou art yet, we trust, the destin’d man, 5 
Born to re-animate the lyre, whose chords 

Have slumber’d, and have idle lain so long ; 

To th’ immortal sounding of whose strings 

Did Milton frame the stately-paced verse ; 

Among whose wires with lighter finger playing 10 
Our elder bard, Spencer, a gentler name, 

The lady Muses’ dearest darling child, 

Enticed forth the deftest tunes yet heard 

In hall or bower; taking the delicate ear 

Of the brave Sidney, and the Maiden Queen. 15 
Thou, then, take up the mighty epic strain, 

Cowper, of England’s bards the wisest and the best ! 
December 1, 1796 


XVII. 4. the] thy MS. 1796 (Lucas). 11. gentler] gentle 1848. 
13. Enticed forth] Elicited 1848. 15. Of Sydney and his peerless 
Maiden Queen. 1848, 
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XVIIT 


LINES 


ADDRESSED, FROM Lonpon, To SARA AND S. T. C. at 
BrIsToL, IN THE SUMMER OF 1796. 


[Composed July 1-5, 1796. Printed in Monthly Magazine, Jan. 1797 ; 
Talfourd, Final Memorials, 1848 (Letter to 8S. T. C., July 5, 1796). 
Talfourd’s text exhibits some of several alterations made by Lamb in 
a letter to 8S. T. C., July 6, 1796. The copy of July 5, fully corrected 
according to the letter of July 6, is printed in Moxon’s Complete Corre- 
spondence and Works of C. L., 1868, 1870. Text of M. M. 1797 (first 
ee by R. H. Shepherd, Poetry for Children, &c., Chatto & Windus, 


Was it so hard a thing? I did but ask 
A fleeting holiday, a little week. 


What, if the jaded steer, who, all day long, 
Had borne the heat and burthen of the plough, 
When ev’ning came, and her sweet cooling hour, 5 
Should seek to wander in a neighbour copse, 
Where greener herbage wav’d, or clearer streams 
Invited him to slake his burning thirst ? 
The man were crabbed who should say him nay ; 
The man were churlish who should drive him thence. 10 


A blessing light upon your worthy heads, 
Ye hospitable pair! I may not come 
To catch, on Clifden’s heights, the summer gale ; 
I may not come to taste the Avon wave ; 
Or, with mine eye intent on Redcliffe tow’rs, 15 
To muse in tears on that mysterious youth, 
Cruelly slighted, who, in evil hour, 


XVIII. 2. holy day. One little week, Or haply two, had bounded my 
request. 1848. 4, burthen] labour 1848. 6. wander in] trespass on 
1848. 9,10. The] That 1848. 11. your worthy heads] your heads, 
ye good, 1848. 14. I may not come, a pilgrim, to the ‘ Vales Where 
Avon winds’, to taste th’ inspiring waves Which Shakespere drank, 
our British Helicon: 1848. (Vales ... waves] Banks Of Avon, lucid 
stream, to taste the wave 1868). 16. To muse in tears on] To 
drop a tear for 1848. 17, 18. who to London Walls, In evil hour, 
shap’d his disastrous course. 1848. 
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Shap’d his advent’rous course to London walls! 
Complaint, be gone! and, ominous thoughts, away ! 
Take up, my Song, take up a merrier strain ; 20 
For yet again, and lo! from Avon’s vales, 

Another Minstrel *cometh. Youth endear’d, 

God and good Angels guide thee on thy road, 

And gentler fortunes ’wait the friends I love! 


XIX 


SONNET TO A FRIEND 


[Composed prob. Dec. 1796. Printed in Monthly Magazine, October, 
1797; Poetical Register vol. viii (1810-1811), p. 429; Talfourd, Letters 
of C. L., 1837 (Letter to 8. T. C., Jan. 2, 1797). Text unaltered. First 
collected by R. H. Shepherd, Poetry for Children, Chatto & Windus, 1878. ] 


Frrenp of my earliest years and childish days, 
My joys, my sorrows, thou with me hast shar’d 
Companion dear, and we alike have far’d 

(Poor pilgrims we) thro’ life’s unequal ways. 

It were unwisely done, should we refuse 5 
To cheer our path as featly as we may, 

Our lonely path to cheer, as trav’llers use, 
With merry song, quaint tale, or roundelay ; 

And we will sometimes talk past troubles o’er, 
Of mercies shewn, and all our sickness heal’d, 10 
And in his judgments God rememb’ring love ; 

And we will learn to praise God evermore, 
For those glad tidings of great joy reveal’d 
By that sooth Messenger sent from above. 


4° Krom vales where Avon winds, the Minstrel came.’ 
CotertDGE’s Monody on Chatterton. 


XVUI. 19. and, ominous &c.] begone, ill-omen’d thoughts—1848 ; 
begone, unkind reproof: 1868. 20. omitted 1848; included 1868. 
21. Avon’s vales 1848, 1868; Avon banks MS. 1796 (Letters of C. L., 
ed. Lucas, 1905, t, p. 36. 22 endear’d 1848, 1868; beloved MS. 1796 
(Lucas). 23. road 1848; way 1868. 
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XX 


TO A YOUNG LADY 


[Composed prob. Nov. 1796. Printed in Monthly Magazine, March, 
1797; Poetical Register, vol. iii (1803), p. 254; Letters of C. L., ed. 
Lucas, 1905, i, p. 64 (Letter to 8. T. C., Dec. 5, 1796). Text of M. M. 
1797. Collected in The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas, 
vol. iii (Poems and Plays), 1903.] 


Harp is the heart that does not melt with ruth, 
When care sits, cloudy, on the brow of youth; 

When bitter griefs the female bosom swell, 

And Beauty meditates a fond farewell 

To her lov’d native land, prepar’d to roam, 5 
And seek in climes afar the peace denied at home. 
The Muse, with glance prophetic, sees her stand 
(Forsaken, silent lady) on the strand 

Of farthest India, sick’ning at the roar 

Of each dull wave, slow dash’d upon the shore; 10 
Sending, at intervals, an aching eye 

O’er the wide waters, vainly, to espy 

The long-expected bark, in which to find 

Some tidings of a world she left behind. 

At such a time shall start the gushing tear, 15 
For scenes her childhood lov’d, now doubly dear. 

At such a time shall frantic mem’ry wake 

Pangs of remorse, for slighted England’s sake ; 

And for the sake of many a tender tie 

Of love, or friendship, pass’d too lightly by. 20 
Unwept, unhonour’d, ’midst an alien race, 

And the cold looks of many a stranger face, 

How will her poor heart bleed, and chide the day, 
That from her country took her far away. 


XX. 5, 6. land, and early home, In search of peace thro’ ‘ stranger 
climes to roam’. 1905 (MS. 1796). 10. Of waves slow-beating, dull 
upon the shore, 1905. 11. stretching, at gloomy intervals, her eye 
1905. 14. she left] she has left 1905. 15, 17. In that sad hour shall 
1905. 21. unhonour’d] unpitied 1905. 
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XXI 


LIVING WITHOUT GOD IN THE WORLD 


[Composed 1798(?) Printed in the Annual Anthology, ed. Southey, 
vol. i (1799), p. 90. Collected in The Complete Works, &c., ed. R. J. 
Shepherd, 1874.] 


Mystery of God! thou brave and beauteous world, 
Made fair with light and shade and stars and flowers, 
Made fearful and august with woods and rocks, 
Jage’d precipice, black mountain, sea in storms, 

Sun, over all, that no co-rival owns, 5 
But thro’ Heaven’s pavement rides as in despite 

Or mockery of the littleness of man ! 

I see a mighty arm, by man unseen, 

Resistless, not to be controll’d, that guides, 

In solitude of unshared energies, 10 
All these thy ceaseless miracles, O world ! 

Arm of the world, I view thee, and I muse 

On Man, who, trusting in his mortal strength, 

Leans on a shadowy staff, a staff of dreams. 

We consecrate our total hopes and fears 15 
To idols, flesh and blood, our love, (heaven’s due) 
Our praise and admiration; praise bestowed 

By man on man, and acts of worship done 

To a kindred nature, certes do reflect 

Some portion of the glory and rays oblique 20 
Upon the politic worshipper,—so man 

Extracts a pride from his humility. 

Some braver spirits of the modern stamp 

Affect a Godhead nearer: these talk loud 

Of mind, and independent intellect, 25 
Of energies omnipotent in man, 

And man of his own fate artificer ; 

Yea of his own life Lord, and of the days 

Of his abode on earth, when time shall be, 

That life immortal shall become an art, 30 
Or Death, by chymic practices deceived, ; 
Forego the scent, which for six thousand years 

Like a good hound he has followed, or at length 
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More manners learning, and a decent sense 
And reverence of a philosophic world, 
Relent, and leave to prey on carcasses. 


to 
or 


But these are fancies of a few: the rest, 

Atheists, or Deists only in the name, 

By word or deed deny a God. They eat 

Their daily bread, and draw the breath of heaven 40 
Without or thought or thanks; heaven’s roof to them 
Is but a painted ceiling hung with lamps, 

No more, that lights them to their purposes. 

They wander ‘loose about’, they nothing see, 
Themselves except, and creatures like themselves, 45 
Short-liv’d, short-sighted, impotent to save. 

So on their dissolute spirits, soon or late, 

Destruction cometh ‘like an armed man’, 

Or like a dream of murder in the night, 

Withering their mortal faculties, and breaking 50 
The bones of all their pride. 


V.—PRINTED IN BLANK VERSE, BY CHARLES 
LLOYD AND CHARLES LAMB. 1798 


XXII 
TO CHARLES LLOYD 


(Composed latter half of August, 1797. Printed in Monthly Magazine, 
October, 1797; Blank Verse, 1798; never reprinted by Lamb. Text of 
1798. Collected in The Complete Correspondence, &e. Moxon, 1868-70. | 


A STRANGER, and alone, I past those scenes 

We past so late together; and my heart 

Felt something like desertion, when I look’d 
Around me, and the well-known voice of friend 
Was absent, and the cordial look was there 5 
No more to smile on me. I thought on Lloyd ; 


XXII. 3, 4. like desertion, as I look’d Around me, and the pleasant 
voice 1797. 
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All he had been to me. And now I go 
Again to mingle with a world impure, 
With men who make a mock of holy things 
Mistaken, and of man’s best hope think scorn. 10 
The world does much to warp the heart of man, 
And I may sometimes join its ideot laugh. 
Of this I now complain not. Deal with me, 
Omniscient Father! as thou judgest best, 
And in thy reason tender thou my heart. 15 
I pray not for myself; I pray for him 
Whose soul is sore perplex’d: shine thou on him, 
Father of Lights! and in the difficult paths 
Make plain his way before him. His own thoughts 
May he not think, his own ends not pursue: 20 
So shall he best perform thy will on earth. 
Greatest. and Best, thy will be ever ours! 

August, 1797. 


XXITIL 


WRITTEN ON THE DAY OF MY AUNT’S FUNERAL 


[Composed Feb. 13, 1797. Printed by Lamb in Blank Verse, 1798, 
only. Collected in The Complete Works, &c., ed. R. J. Shepherd, 1874.] 


THov too art dead,...... ! very kind 

Hast thou been to me in my childish days, 

Thou best good creature. I have not forgot 

How thou didst love thy Charles, when he was yet 
A prating schoolboy: I have not forgot 

The busy joy on that important day, 

When, child-like, the poor wanderer was content 
To leave the bosom of parental love, 

His childhood’s play-place, and his early home, 
For the rude fosterings of a stranger’s hand, 10 
Hard uncouth tasks, and school-boy’s scanty fare. 

' How did thine eye peruse him round and round, 

And hardly know him in his yellow coats,* 


ia 


“The dress of Christ’s Hospital. 


XXII. 8. Again] once more 1797. 15 And in Thy season soften 
1797. 
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Red leathern belt, and gown of russet blue! 
Farewell, good aunt ! 

Go thou, and occupy the same grave-bed 

Where the dead mother lies. 

Oh my dear mother, oh thou dear dead saint ! 
Where’s now that placid face, where oft hath sat 
A mother’s smile, to think her son should thrive 
In this bad world, when she was dead and gone ; 
And where a tear hath sat (take shame, O son !) 


When that same child has proved himself unkind. 


One parent yet is left—a wretched thing, 

A sad survivor of his buried wife, 

A palsy-smitten, childish, old, old man, 

A semblance most forlorn of what he was, 
A merry cheerful man. A merrier man, 

A man more apt to frame matter for mirth, 
Mad jokes, and anticks for a Christmas eve, 
Making life social, and the laggard time 

To move on nimbly, never yet did cheer 
The little circle of domestic friends. 
February, 1797. 


XXIV 


WRITTEN A YEAR AFTER THE EVENTS 


[Composed Sept. 1797. Printed in Blank Verse, &c., 1798. 
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15 


20 


30 


Tran- 


scribed in letter to Coleridge, Sept. 20, 1797 (Talfourd, Final Memorials, 
1848, i, p. 95). Text of 1798. Collected in The Complete Correspondence, 


&c. Moxon, 1868-70.] 


Auas! how am I chang’d! Where be the tears, 


The sobs, and fore’d suspensions of the breath, 
And all the dull desertions of the heart, 


With which I hung o’er my dead mother’s corse ? 


Where be the blest subsidings of the storm 
Within, the sweet resignedness of hope 
Drawn heavenward, and strength of filial love 
In which I bow’d me to my father’s will ? 
My God, and my Reedemer! keep not thou 
My soul in brute and sensual thanklessness 


5 


10 
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Seal’d up; oblivious ever of that dear grace, 

And health restor’d to my long-loved friend, 
Long-lov’d, and worthy known. Thou didst not leave 
Her soul in death! O leave not now, my Lord, 

Thy servants in far worse, in spiritual death ! 15 
And darkness blacker than those feared shadows 

Of the valley all must tread. Lend us thy balms, 
Thou dear Physician of the sin-sick soul, 

And heal our cleansed bosoms of the wounds 

With which the world has piere’d us thro’ and thro’. 20 
Give us new flesh, new birth. Elect of heav’n 

May we become; in thine election sure 

Contain’d, and to one purpose stedfast drawn, 

Our soul’s salvation ! 


Thou, and I, dear friend, 
With filial recognition sweet, shall know 25 
One day the face of our dear mother in heaven ; 
And her remember’d looks of love shall greet 
With looks of answering love; her placid smiles 
Meet with a smile as placid, and her hand 
With drops of fondness wet, nor fear repulse. 30 
Be witness for me, Lord, I do not ask 
Those days of vanity to return again 
(Nor fitting me to ask, nor thee to give), 
Vain loves and wanderings with a fair-hair’d maid, 
Child of the dust as I am, who so long 35 
My captive heart steep’d in idolatry 
And creature-loves. Forgive me, O my Maker! 
If in a mood of grief I sin almost 
In sometimes brooding on the days long past, 
And from the grave of time wishing them back, 40 
Days of a mother’s fondness to her child, 
Her little one. 


O where be now those sports, 
And infant play-games ? where the joyous troops 
Of children, and the haunts I did so love ? 
O my companions, O ye loved names 45 
Of friend or playmate dear; gone are ye now; 


XXIV. 13. leave] keep MS. 1797. 14, leave] keep MS. 1797. 
28. With answering looks of love, M9. 1797, 
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Gone diverse ways; to honour and credit some, 
And some, I fear, to ignominy and shame ! 
I only am left, with unavailing grief 
To mourn one parent dead, and see one live 50 
Of all life’s joys bereft and desolate : 
Am left with a few friends, and one, above 
The rest, found faithful in a length of years, 
Contented as I may, to bear me on 
To the not unpeaceful evening of a day 55 
Made black by morning storms! 
September, 1797. 


XXV 


WRITTEN SOON AFTER THE PRECEDING POEM 


[Composed Oct. 1797. Printed by Lamb in Blank Verse, 1798, only. 
Collected in The Complete Works, &c., ed. R. J. Shepherd, 1874.] 


TxHov should’st have longer liv’d, and to the grave 
Have peacefully gone down in full old age! 

Thy children would have tended thy gray hairs. 
We might have sat, as we have often done, 

By our fireside, and talk’d whole nights away, 5 
Old times, old friends, and old events recalling ; 
With many a circumstance, of trivial note, 

To memory dear, and of importance grown. 

How shall we tell them in a stranger’s ear ? 

A wayward son ofttimes was I to thee ; 10 
And yet, in all our little bickerings, 

Domestic jars, there was, I know not what, 

Of tender feeling, that were ill exchang’d 

For this world’s chilling friendships, and their smiles 
Familiar, whom the heart calls strangers still. 15 
A heavy lot hath he, most wretched man ! 

Who lives the last of all his family. 

He looks around him, and his eye discerns 

The face of the stranger, and his heart is sick. 
Man of the world, what canst thou do for him? 20 
Wealth is a burden, which he could not bear ; 
Mirth a strange crime, the which he dares not act 


XXIV. 50. One parent dead to mourn MS. 1797. 
C.-L, 15 , 
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And wine no cordial, but a bitter cup.. 
For wounds like his Christ is the only cure, 
And gospel promises are his by right, 25 
For these were given to the poor in heart. 
Go, preach thou to him of a world to come, 
Where friends shall meet, and know each other’s face. 
Say less than this, and say it to the winds. 
October, 1797. 


XXVI 


WRITTEN ON CHRISTMAS DAY, 1797 


[Printed by Lamb in Blank Verse, 1798, only. Collected in The Com- 
plete Works, &c., ed. R. J. Shepherd, 1874.] 
I am a widow’d thing, now thou art gone! 
Now thou art gone, my own familiar friend, 
Companion, sister, help-mate, counsellor ! 
Alas! that honour’d mind, whose sweet reproof 
And meekest wisdom in times past have smooth’d 5 
The unfilial harshness of my foolish speech, 
And made me loving to my parents old, 
(Why is this so, ah God! why is this so ?) 
That honour’d mind become a fearful blank, 
Her senses lock’d up, and herself kept out 10 
From human sight or converse, while so many 
Of the foolish sort are left to roam at large, 
Doing all acts of folly, and sin, and shame ? 
Thy paths are mystery! — 
Yet I will not think, ; 
Sweet friend, but we shall one day meet, and live 15 
In quietness, and die so, fearing God. 
Or if not, and these false suggestions be 
A fit of the weak nature, loth to part 
With what it lov’d so long, and held so dear ; 
If thou art to be taken, and I left 20 
(More sinning, yet unpunish’d, save in thee), 
It is the will of God, and we are clay 
In the potter’s hands; and, at the worst, are made 
From absolute nothing, vessels of disgrace, 
Till, his most righteous purpose wrought in us, 25 
Our purified spirits find their perfect rest. 
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XXVITI 
/THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES 


(Composed January, 1798. Printed in Blank Verse, 1798; tenis 
Works, 1818. Text of 1818.] 


I mAveE had playmates, I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days, 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies, 5 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I loved a love once, fairest among women ; 
Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her— 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man; 10 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly ; 
Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 


Ghost-like, I paced round the haunts of my childhood. 
Earth seemed a desart I was bound to traverse, 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 15 


Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 
Why wert not thou born in my father’s dwelling ? 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces— 


How some they have died, and some they have left me, 
And some are taken from me; all are departed; 20 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


In the text of 1798 the poem begins thus :— 
Where are they gone, the old familiar faces? 
I had a mother, but she died, and left me, 


Died prematurely in a day of horrors— 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I have had playmates, &c. 
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XXVIII 


COMPOSED AT MIDNIGHT 


[Composed 1797 (?). Printed in Blank Verse, 1798; Lamb’s Works, 
1818. Text of 1818.] 5 


From broken visions of perturbed rest 

I wake, and start, and fear to sleep again. 

How total a privation of all sounds, 

Sights, and familiar objects, man, bird, beast, 

Herb, tree, or flower, and prodigal light of heaven! 5 
*T were some relief to catch the drowsy cry 

Of the mechanic watchman, or the noise 

Of revel reeling home from midnight cups. 

Those are the moanings of the dying man, 

Who lies in the upper chamber ; restless moans, 10 
And interrupted only by a cough 

Consumptive, torturing the wasted lungs. 

So in the bitterness of death he lies, 

And waits in anguish for the morning’s light. 

What can that do for him, or what restore ? 15 
Short taste, faint sense, affecting notices, 

And little images of pleasures past, 

Of health, and active life—health not yet slain, 

Nor the other grace of life, a good name, sold - 

For sin’s black wages. On his tedious bed 20 
He writhes, and turns him from the accusing light, 
And finds no comfort in the sun, but says 

“When night comes I shall get a little rest.’ 

Some few groans more, death comes, and there an end. 
"Tis darkness and conjecture all beyond ; 25 
Weak Nature fears, though Charity must hope, 

And Fancy, most licentious on such themes 

Where decent reverence well had kept her mute, 
Hath o’er-stock’d hell with devils, and brought down, 
By her enormous fablings and mad lies, 30 
Discredit on the gospel’s serious truths 

And salutary fears. The man of parts, 

Poet, or prose declaimer, on his couch 

Lolling, like one indifferent, fabricates 
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A heaven of gold, where he, and such as he, 35 
Their heads encompassed with crowns, their heels 
With fine wings garlanded, shall tread the stars 
Beneath their feet, heaven’s pavement, far removed 
From damned spirits, and the torturing cries 

Of men, his breth’ren, fashioned of the earth, 40 
As he was, nourish’d with the self-same bread, 

Belike his kindred or companions once— 

Through everlasting ages now divorced, 

In chains and savage torments to repent 

Short years of folly on earth. Their groans unheard 45 
In heav’n, the saint nor pity feels, nor care, 

For those thus sentenced—pity might disturb 

The delicate sense and most divine repose 

Of spirits angelical. Blessed be God, 

The measure of his judgments is not fixed 50 
By man’s erroneous standard. He discerns 

No such inordinate difference and vast 

Betwixt the sinner and the saint, to doom 

Such disproportion’d fates. Compared with him, 

No man on earth is holy called: they best 55 
Stand in his sight approved, who at his feet 

Their little crowns of virtue cast, and yield 

To him of his own works the praise, his due. 


XXVIII. 50. measure] measures 1798; is] are 1798. 64. Such] 
So 1798. 
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I.—POEMS AT THE END OF JOHN WOODVIL, 
1802 


E 


HELEN 


[By Mary Lams] 


[Composed prob. summer 1800. Printed in John Woodvil : a Tragedy. 
By C. Lamb, &c., 1802; reprinted in Lamb’s Works, 1818 ; ‘ Blakesmoor 
in H—~—shire,’ London Magazine, Sept., 1824; Last Lssays of Elia, 1833. 
MS. copy in Letter to S. T. C., Aug. 26, 1800. No verbal changes in 
printed text. ] 


Hicu-Born Helen, round your dwelling 
These twenty years Ive paced in vain: 
Haughty beauty, thy lover’s duty 
Hath been to glory in his pain. 


High-born Helen, proudly telling 5 
Stories of thy cold disdain ; 

I starve, I die, now you comply, 
And I no longer can complain. 


These twenty years I’ve lived on tears, 
Dwelling for ever on a frown ; 10 
On sighs Pve fed, your scorn my bread ; 
I perish now you kind are grown. 


Can I, who loved my beloved 
But for the scorn ‘ was in her eye’, 

Can I be moved for my beloved, 15 
When she ‘returns me sigh for sigh’ ? 


In stately pride, by my bed-side, 
High-born Helen’s portrait’s hung ; 
Deaf to my praise, my mournful lays 
Are nightly to the portrait sung. 20 


I. 3. thy] your MS. 1800. 4. Hath] Has MS. 1800. 
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To that I weep, nor ever sleep, 
Complaining all night long to her— 
Helen, grown old, no longer cold, 
Said, ‘you to all men I prefer.’ 


II 
BALLAD 


FRoM THE GERMAN 


{Composed early in 1800 (Thekla’s Song in Schiller’s The Piccolomini, 
Act ii, Sc. vi.) Printed in Wallenstein. A Drama in Two Parts. Trans- 
lated from the German of Frederick Schiller by 8. T. Coleridge. 1800 (June) ; 
John Woodvil, &c., 1802; Works, 1818. Text of 1818.] 


Tue clouds are blackening, the storms threatening, 
And ever the forest maketh a moan : 
Billows are breaking, the damsel’s heart aching, 
Thus by herself she singeth alone, 
Weeping right plenteously. 


*The world is empty, the heart is dead surely, 
In this world plainly all seemeth amiss : 
To thy breast, holy one, take now thy little one, 
I have had earnest of all earth’s bliss, 
Living right lovingly.’ 10 


Oo 


IIT 


HYPOCHONDRIACUS 


[Composed 1800. Printed in John Woodvil, &c., 1802 (Extract ILI.— 
*A Conceipt of Diabolical Possession ’—from Curious Fragments from 
a Common-place Book of Robert Burton); Works, 1818. Text of 1818.] 


By myself walking, 
To myself talking, 
When as I ruminate 
On my untoward fate, 

II. 2. The cavern doth mutter, the greenwood moan, 1800. 4. Thus 
in the dark night she singeth alone 1800. 5. Her eyes upward roving ; 
1800. 8. breast] heaven 1800; now] home 1800. 9. had earnest] 
partaken 1800. - 10. Both living and loving 1800. 

III. 3. When] While 1802. 
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Scarcely seem I 

Alone sufficiently, 

Black thoughts continually 

Crowding my privacy ; 

They come unbidden, 

Like foes at a wedding, 

Thrusting their faces 

In better guests’ places, 

Peevish and malecontent, 

Clownish, impertinent, 

Dashing the merriment : 

So in like fashions 

Dim cogitations 

Follow and haunt me, 

Striving to daunt me, 

In my heart festering, 

In my ears whispering, 

“Thy friends are treacherous, 

Thy foes are dangerous, 

Thy dreams ominous.’ 
Fierce Anthropophagi, 

Spectra, Diaboli, 

What scared St. Anthony, 

Hobgoblins, Lemures, 

Dreams of Antipodes, 

Night-riding Incubi 

Troubling the fantasy, 

All dire illusions 

Causing confusions ; 

Figments heretical, 

Scruples fantastical, 

Doubts diabolical, 

Abaddon vexeth me, 

Mahu perplexeth me, 

Lucifer teareth me 


10 


30 


Jesu! Maria! liberate nos ab his diris tentationibusInimici. 40 


III. 14. Clownish impertinents 1802. 
33. confusions] confusion 1802. 
nos ab his tentationibus, orat, implorat, R. B. Peccator, 1802. 


1802. 


15. merriment] merriments 
40. Jesu Mariae! libera 
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IV 
A BALLAD: 


Noting THE DIFFERENCE or RicH AND Poor, IN THE Ways 
oF A Rich NoBue’s PALACE AND A POOR 
WORKHOUSE 


To the tune of the ‘ Old and Young Courtier’ 


[Composed August, 1800. Printed in John Woodvil, &c., 1802 (Con- 
clusion of Hatract IV of the Curious Fragments froma Common-place Book 
of Robert Burton); Works, 1818. Text of 1818.] ; 


In a costly palace Youth goes clad in gold; 

In a wretched workhouse Age’s limbs are cold: 
There they sit, the old men by a shivering fire, 

Still close and closer cowering, warmth is their desire. 


In a costly palace, when the brave gallants dine, 5 
They have store of good venison, with old canary wine, 
With singing and music to heighten the cheer ; 
Coarse bits, with grudging, are the pauper’s best fare. 


In a costly palace Youth is still carest 

By a train of attendants which laugh at my young Lord’s 
jest ; 10 

In a wretched workhouse the contrary prevails : 

Does Age begin to prattle ?—no man heark’neth to his tales. 


In a costly palace if the child with a pin 
Do but chance to prick a finger, strait the doctor is called in ; 


In a wretched workhouse men are left to perish 15 
For want of proper cordials, which their old age might 
=» cherish. 


In a costly palace Youth enjoys his lust ; 
In a wretched workhouse Age, in corners thrust, 
Thinks upon the former days, when he was well to do, 
Had children to stand by him, both friends and kinsmen 

too. 20 
In a costly palace Youth his temples hides 
With a new devised peruke that reaches to his sides ; 
In a wretched workhouse Age’s crown is bare, 
With a few thin locks just to fence out the cold air. 

T 3 
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In peace, as in war, ’tis our young gallants’ pride, 25 
To walk, each one i’ the streets, with a rapier by his side, 
That none to do them injury may have pretence ; 
Wretched Age, in poverty, must brook offence. 


IL—POEMS COMPOSED IN THE YEARS 1803- 
1818 AND PUBLISHED OR COLLECTED IN 
THE WORKS, 1818 


HESTER 
[Composed February, 1803. Printed in Works, 1818.] 


WHEN maidens such as Hester die, 

Their place ye may not well supply, 

Though ye among a thousand try, 
With vain endeavour. 


A month or more hath she been dead, 
Yet cannot I by force beé led 
To think upon the wormy bed, 

And her together. 


IV. Inthe volume of 1802, in which it forms the conclusion of Extract IV 
of the Curious Fragments, this Ballad 1s introduced as follows :— 


Sequuntur. 
THE ARGUMENT 


In a costly palace Youth meets respect : 
In a wretched workhouse Age finds neglect. 


EVINCED THUS: 
[Here follow the seven stanzas. 


THE CONSEQUENCE. 


Wanton Youth is oft times haught and swelling found, 
When Age for very shame goes stooping to the ground. 


THE CONCLUSION—Dura Paupertas / 
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A springy motion in her gait, 
A rising step, did indicate 10 
Of pride and joy no common rate, 

That flush’d her spirit. 


I know not by what name beside 

I shall it call :—if ’twas not pride, 

It was a joy to that allied, 16 
She did inherit. 


Her parents held the Quaker rule, 
Which doth the human feeling cool, 
But she was train’d in Nature’s school, 
Nature had blest her. 20 


A waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs, is hard to bind, 

A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind, 
Ye could not Hester. 


My sprightly neighbour, gone before 25 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet, as heretofore, 

Some summer morning, 


When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 30 
A bliss that would not go away, 

A sweet fore-warning ? 


VI 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN A MOTHER AND CHILD 
[By Mary Lams] 
[Composed before June, 1804. Printed in Works, 1818.] 


CHILD 


“O Lady, lay your costly robes aside, 
No longer may you glory in your pride.’ 
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MoTHER 
‘Wherefore to-day art singing in mine ear 
Sad songs, were made so long ago, my dear ; 
This day I am to be a bride, you know, 5 
Why sing sad songs, were made so long ago ?’ 


CHILD 
*O, mother, lay your costly robes aside, 
For you may never be another’s bride. 
That line I learn’d not in the old sad song.’ 


MoTHER 
‘I pray thee, pretty one, now hold thy tongue, 10 
Play with the bride-maids, and be glad, my boy, 
For thou shalt be a second father’s joy.’ 


CHILD 


‘One father fondled me upon his knee. 
One father is enough, alone, for me.’ 


Vil 
A FAREWELL TO TOBACCO 


[Composed before Sept. 28, 1805. Printed in The Reflector, No. iv, 
1811; Works, 1818. Text of 1818.] 


May the Babylonish curse 

Strait confound my stammering verse, 

If I can a passage see 

In this word-perplexity, : 
Or a fit expression find, 5 
Or a language to my mind, 

(Still the phrase is wide or scant) 

To take leave of thee, GREAT PLANT! 

Or in any terms relate ~- 

Half my love, or half my hate : 10 


VI. 7, 8. (Still the phrase is wide an acre) 
To take leave of thee, Tobacco. 1811. 
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For I hate, yet love, thee so, 

That, whichever thing I shew, 

The plain truth will seem to be 

A constrained hyperbole, 

And the passion to proceed 

More from a mistress than a weed. . 


Sooty retainer to the vine, 

Bacchus’ black servant, negro fine ; 
Sorcerer, that mak’st us dote upon 
Thy begrimed complexion, 

And, for thy pernicious sake, 

More and greater oaths to break 
Than reclaimed lovers take 

*Gainst women : thou thy siege dost lay 
Much too in the female way, 

While thou suck’st the lab’ring breath 
Faster than kisses or than death. 


Thou in such a cloud dost bind us, 

That our worst foes cannot find us, 

And ill fortune, that would thwart us, 
Shoots at rovers, shooting at us ; 

While each man, thro’ thy height’ning steam, 
Does like a smoking Etna seem, 

And all about us does express 

(Fancy and wit in richest dress) 

A Sicilian fruitfulness. 


Thou through such a mist dost shew us, 
That our best friends do not know us, ~- 
And, for those allowed features, 

Due to reasonable creatures, 
Liken’st us to fell Chimeras, 
Monsters that, who see us, fear us; 
Worse than Cerberus or Geryon, 
Or, who first lov’d a cloud, Ixion. 


Bacchus we know, and we allow 
His tipsy rites. But what are thou, 
That but by reflex can’st shew 
What his deity can do, 
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15 


20 


25 


o> 
Or 


40 
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As the false Egyptian spell 

Aped the true Hebrew miracle ? 
Some few vapours thou may’st raise, 
The weak brain may serve to amaze, 
But to the reins and nobler heart 
Can’st nor life nor heat impart. 


Brother of Bacchus, later born, 
The old world. was sure forlorn, 
Wanting thee, that aidest more 
The god’s victories than before 
All his panthers, and the brawls 
Of his piping Bacchanals. ; 
These, as stale, we disallow, 

Or judge of thee meant: only thou 
His true Indian conquest art ; 
And, for ivy round his dart, 

The reformed god now weaves 

A finer thyrsus of thy leaves. 


Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Chemic art did ne’er presume 
Through her quaint alembic strain, 
None so sov’reign to the brain. 
Nature, that did in thee excel,- 
Fram’d again no second smell. 
Roses, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys, 

Or for greener damsels meant ; 
Thou art the only manly scent. 


Stinking’st of the stinking kind, 
Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind. 
Africa, that brags her foyson, 
Breeds no such prodigious poison, 
Henbane, nightshade, both together, 
Hemlock, aconite 


Nay, rather, 
Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 
Blisters on the tongue would hurt you. 
’*Twas but in a sort I blam’d thee ; 
None e’er prosper’d who defam’d thee ; 
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Trony all, and feigned abuse, 

Such as perplext lovers use, 

At a need, when, in despair 

To paint forth their fairest fair, 90 
Or in part but to express 

That exceeding comeliness 

Which their fancies doth so strike, 

They borrow language of dislike ; 

And, instead of Dearest Miss, 95 
Jewel, Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, 

And those forms of old admiring, 

Call her Cockatrice and Siren, 

Basilisk, and all that’s evil, 

Witch, Hyena, Mermaid, Devil, 100 
Ethiop, Wench, and Blackamoor, 

Monkey, Ape, and twenty more ; 

Friendly Trait’ress, loving Foe,— 

Not that she is truly so, 

But no other way they know 105 
A contentment to express, 

Borders so upon excess, 

That they do not rightly wot 

Whether it be pain or not. 


Or as men, constrain’d to part 110 
With what’s nearest to their heart, 
While their sorrow’s at the height, 
Lose discrimination quite, 
And their hasty wrath let fall, 
To appease their frantic gall, 115 
On the darling thing whatever 
Whence they feel it death to sever, 
Though it be, as they, perforce, 
Guiltless of the sad divorce. 


For I must (nor let it grieve thee, 120 
Friendliest of plants, that I must) leave thee. 
For thy sake, Tosacco, I 
Would do any thing but die, 

And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 125 
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But as she, who once hath been 

A king’s consort, is a queen 

Ever after, nor will bate 

Any tittle of her state, 

Though a widow, or divorced, 

So I, from thy converse forced, 

The old name and style retain, 

A right Katherine of Spain ; 

And a seat, too, ’mongst the joys 
Of the blest Tobacco boys ; 

Where, though I, by sour physician, 
Am debarr’d the full fruition 

Of thy favours, I may catch 

Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odours, that give life 

Like glances from a neighbour’s wife ; 
And still live in the by-places 

And the suburbs of thy graces ; 
And in thy borders take delight, 
An unconquer’d Canaanite. 


VIII 


AO M ER Uo 18 EL. 
A CHILD 


130 


135 


140 


145 


{Composed prob. 1814. Printed in The Examiner, Jan. 1, 1815; 


Works, 1818. ‘Text of 1818.] 


Mopet of thy parent dear, 
Serious infant worth a fear : 
In thy unfaltering visage well 
Picturing forth the son of TELL, 
When on his forehead, firm and good, 
Motionless mark, the apple stood ; 
Guileless traitor, rebel mild, 
Convict unconscious, culprit-child ! 
Gates that close with iron roar 
Have been to thee thy nursery door; 

VII. 142. live] dwell 1811. 
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Chains that chink in cheerless cells 

Have been thy rattles and thy bells; 
Walls contrived for giant sin 

Have hemmed thy faultless weakness in ; 
Near thy sinless bed black Guilt 

Her discordant house hath built, 

And filled it with her monstrous brood— 
Sights, by thee not understood— 
Sights of fear, and of distress, 

That pass a harmless infant’s guess! 


But the clouds, that overcast 
Thy young morning, may not last. 
Soon shall arrive the rescuing hour, 
That yields thee up to Nature’s power. 
Nature, that so late doth greet thee, 
Shall in o’er-flowing measure meet thee. 
She shall recompense with cost 
For every lesson thou hast lost. 
Then wandering up thy sire’s low’d hill,® 
Thou shalt take thy airy fill 
Of health and pastime. Birds shall sing 
For thy delight each May morning. 
*Mid new-yean’d lambkins thou shalt play, 
Hardly less a lamb than they. 
Then thy prison’s lengthened bound 
Shall be the horizon skirting round. 
And, while thou fillest thy lap with flowers, 
To make amends for wintry hours, 
The breeze, the sunshine, and the place, 
Shall from thy tender brow efface 
Each vestige of untimely care, 
That sour restraint had graven there ; 
And on thy every look impress 
A more excelling childishness. 


So shall be thy days beguil’d, 
THornton Hunt, my favourite child. 


® Hampstead. 
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IX 
SALOME 
[By Mary Lams.] 


[Composed ‘ probably 1808 or 1809’ (Lucas). Printed in Lamb’s 


Works, 1818.] 


ONcE on a charger there was laid, 
And brought before a royal maid, 
As price of attitude and grace, 

A guiltless head, a holy face. 


It was on Herod’s natal day, 
Who o’er Judea’s land held sway. 
He married his own brother’s wife, 
Wicked Herodias. She the life 
Of John the Baptist long had sought, 
Because he openly had taught 
That she a life unlawful led, 
Having her husband’s brother wed. 


This was he, that saintly John, 
Who in the wilderness alone 
Abiding, did for clothing wear 
A garment made of camel’s hair ; 
Honey and locusts were his food, 
And he was most severely good. 
He preached penitence and tears, 
And waking first the sinners’ fears, 
Prepared a path, made smooth a way, 
For his diviner master’s day. 


Herod kept in princely state 
His birth-day. On his throne he sate, 
After the feast, beholding her, 
Who danced with grace peculiar ; 
Fair Salome, who did excel 
All in that land for dancing well. 
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The feastful monarch’s heart was fired, . 
And whatsoe’er thing she desired, 
Though half his kingdom it should be, 
He in his pleasure swore that he 

Would give the graceful Salome. 

The damsel was Herodias’ daughter : 
She to the queen hastes, and besought her 
To teach her what great gift to name. 
Instructed by Herodias, came 

The damsel back; to Herod said, 

‘Give me John the Baptist’s head ; 
And in a charger let it be 

Hither straitway brought to me.’ 

Herod her suit would fain deny, 

But for his oath’s sake must comply. 


When painters would by art express 
Beauty in unloveliness, 
Thee, Herodias’ daughter, thee, 
They fittest subject take to be. 
They give thy form and features grace ; 
But ever in thy beauteous face 
They shew a steadfast cruel gaze, 
An eye unpitying ; and amaze 
In all beholders deep they mark, 
That thou betrayest not one spark 
Of feeling for the ruthless deed, 
That did thy praiseful dance succeed. 
For on the head they make you look, 
As if a sullen joy you took, 
A cruel triumph, wicked pride, 
That for your sport a saint had died. 
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Xx 
LINES 


SUGGESTED By A PicTuRE oF Two FEMALES BY LIONARDO 
DA VINCI 


[By Mary Lamps] 
{Composed before June, 1804. Printed in Lamb’s Works, 1818.] 


THe Lady Blanch, regardless of all her lovers’ fears, 

To the Urs’line convent hastens, and long the Abbess 
hears. 

‘O Blanch, my child, repent ye of the courtly life ye 
lead !’ 

Blanch looked on a rose-bud and little seem’d to heed. 

She looked on the rose-bud, she. looked round, and 
thought ’ 5 

On all her heart had whisper’d, and all the Nun had 
taught. 

‘I am worshipped by lovers, and brightly shines my 
fame, 

All Christendom resoundeth the noble Blanch’s name. 

Nor shall I quickly wither like the rose-bud from the 


tree, 
My queen-like graces shining when my beauty’s gone from 
me. 10 


But when the sculptur’d marble is raised o’er my head, 

And the matchless Blanch lies lifeless among the noble 
dead, 

This saintly lady Abbess hath made me justly fear, 

It nothing will avail me that I were worshipp’d here.’ 
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XI 
LINES 


On THE SAME PICTURE BEING REMOVED TO MAKE PLACE 
FOR A Portrait oF A Lapy By TITIAN 


[By Mary Lams] 
[Composed before June 14, 1805. Printed in Lamb’s Works, 1818.] 


Wuo art thou, fair one, who usurp’st the place 
~ Of Blanch, the lady of the matchless grace ? 

Come, fair and pretty, tell to me, 

Who, in thy life-time, thou might’st be. 

Thou pretty art and fair, 5 
But with the lady Blanch thou never must compare. 
No need for Blanch her history to tell ; 

Whoever saw her face, they there did read it well. 
But when I look on thee, I only know 

There lived a pretty maid some hundred years ago. 10 


XII 
LINES 


ON THE CELEBRATED PictuRE By LIONARDO DA VINCI, 
CALLED THE VIRGIN OF THE ROCKS 


[Composed prob. 1805. Printed in Works, 1818.] 


WHILE young John runs to greet 

The greater Infant’s feet, 

The mother standing by, with trembling passion 

Of devout admiration, 

Beholds the engaging mystic play, and pretty adoration ; 

Nor knows as yet the full event 6 

Of those so low beginnings, 

From whence we date our winnings, 

But wonders at the intent 

Of those new rites, and what that strange child-worship 
meant. 10 
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But at her side 

An angel doth abide, 

With such a perfect joy 

As no dim doubts alloy, 

An intuition, 15 

A glory, an amenity, 

Passing the dark condition 

Of blind humanity, 

As if he surely knew 

All the blest wonders should ensue, 20 

Or he had lately left the upper sphere, 

And had read all the sovran schemes and divine riddles 
there. 


XIII 
ON THE SAME 


[By Mary LAMB] 
[Composed before June, 1805¢ Printed in Lamb’s Works, 1818.] 


Marernat lady with the virgin grace, 
Heaven-born thy Jesus seemeth sure, 

And of a virgin pure. 

Lady most perfect, when thy sinless face 

Men look upon, they wish to be 5 
A Catholic, Madonna fair, to worship thee.! 


1The following lines by Mary Lamb, written soon after the death of John 
Wordsworth (Feb. 6, 1805), and transcribed by her in a letter to Dorothy 
Wordsworth, May 7, 1805, may find a place here :— 
Why is he wandering on the sea? 
Coleridge should now with Wordsworth be. 
By slow degrees he’d steal away 
Their woe, and gently bring a ray 
(So happily he’d time relief) 
Of comfort from their very grief. 
He’d tell them that their brother dead, 
When years have passed o’er their head, 
Will be remembered with such holy, 
True, and perfect melancholy, 
That ever this lost brother John 
Will be their hearts’ companion. 
His voice they’ll always hear, his face they’ll always see— 
There’s nought in life so sweet as such a memory. 
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SONNETS 


[Dates of composition uncertain, Printed in Works, 1818.] 


TO MISS KELLY 


You are not, Kelly, of the common strain, 

That stoop their pride and female honor down 

To please that many-headed beast the town, 

And vend their lavish smiles and tricks for gain ; 

By fortune thrown amid the actor’s train, 5 
You keep your native dignity of thought ; 

The plaudits that attend you come unsought, 

As tributes due unto your natural vein. 

Your tears have passion in them, and a grace 

Of genuine freshness, which our hearts avow ; 10 
Your smiles are winds whose ways we cannot trace, 
That vanish and return we know not how— 

And please the better from a pensive face, 

A thoughtful eye, and a reflecting brow. 


ON THE SIGHT OF SWANS IN KENSINGTON 
GARDEN 


QUEEN-BIRD that sittest on thy shining nest, 

And thy young cygnets without sorrow hatchest, 

And thou, thou other royal bird, that watchest 

Lest the white mother wandering feet molest : 
Shrined are your offspring in a crystal cradle, 5 
Brighter than Helen’s ere she yet had burst 

Her shelly prison. They shall be born at first 
Strong, active, graceful, perfect, swan-like, able 

‘To tread the land or waters with security. 

Unlike poor human births, conceived in sin, 10 
In grief brought forth, both outwardly and in 
Confessing weakness, error, and impurity. 

Did heavenly creatures own succession’s line, 

The births of heaven like to your’s would shine. 
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THE FAMILY NAME 


Wuar reason first imposed thee, gentle name, 

Name that my father bore, and his sire’s sire, 
Without reproach ? we trace our stream no higher ; 
And I, a childless man, may end the same. 

Perchance some shepherd on Lincolnian plains, 5 
In manners guileless as his own sweet flocks, 
Received thee first amid the merry mocks 

And arch allusions of his fellow swains. 

Perchance from Salem’s holier fields returned, 

With glory gotten on the heads abhorr’d 10 
‘Of faithless Saracens, some martial lord 

Took HIs meek title, in whose zeal he burn’d. 
Whate’er the fount whence thy beginnings came, 

No deed of mine shall shame thee, gentle name. 


TO JOHN LAMB, ESQ. 
Or THE SoutH-SEA House 


JOHN, you were figuring in the gay career 

Of blooming manhood with a young man’s joy, 

When I was yet a little peevish boy— 

Though time has made the difference disappear 
Betwixt our ages, which then seemed so great— 5. 
And still by rightful custom you retain 

Much of the old authoritative strain, 

And keep the elder brother up in state. 

O! you do well in this. ’Tis man’s worst deed 

To let the ‘things that have been’ run to waste, 10 
And in the unmeaning present sink the past : 

In whose dim glass even now I faintly read 

Old buried forms, and faces long ago, 

Which you, and I, and one more, only know. 
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TO MARTIN CHARLES BURNEY, ESQ. 


(THe DeEpication To Vou. II. or Lams’s Works, 1818) 


ForGIvE me, Burney, if to thee these late 

And hasty products of a critic pen, 

Thyself no common judge of books and men, 

In feeling of thy worth I dedicate. 

My verse was offered to an older friend ; 5 
The humbler prose has fallen to thy share: 

Nor could I miss the occasion to declare, 

What spoken in thy presence must offend— 

That, set aside some few caprices wild, 

Those humorous clouds, that flit o’er brightest days, 10 
In all my threadings of this worldly maze, 

(And I have watched thee almost from a child), 

Free from self-seeking, envy, low design, 

I have not found a whiter soul than thine. 


Note.—Besides the foregoing, the following pieces, first published in 
Poetry for Children, 1809, were included in the Works of 1818 :—The 
Three Friends; Toa River in which a Child was Drowned, Queen Oriana’ s 
Dream; David in the Cave of Adullam (M. L.). 


ALBUM VERSES 
WITH A FEW OTHERS, 1830 


DEDICATION 


‘TO THE PUBLISHER 
DEAR Moxon, 

I do not know to whom a Dedication of these Trifles 
is more properly due than to yourself. You suggested the 
printing of them. You were desirous of exhibiting a speci- 
men of the manner in which Publications, entrusted to your 
future care, would appear. With more propriety, perhaps, 
the “Christmas”, or some other of your own simple, 
unpretending Compositions, might have served this purpose. 
But I forget—you have bid a long adieu to the Muses. 
I had on my hands sundry Copies of Verses written for 
Albums— 


Those books kept by modern young Ladies for show, 
Of which their plain grandmothers nothing did know— 
or otherwise floating about in Periodicals ; which you have 
chosen in this manner to embody. I feel little interest in 
their publication. They are simply—Advertisement Verses. 
It is not for me, nor you, to allude in public to the 
kindness of our honoured Friend, under whose auspices you 
are become a Bookseller. May that fine-minded Veteran 
in Verse enjoy life long enough to see his patronage justified ! 
I venture to predict that your habits of industry, and your 
cheerful spirit, will carry you through the world. 
1 am, Dear Moxon, 
Your Friend and sincere Well-wisher, 
CuHaRLes Lams.’ 
ENFIELD, lst June, 1830. 
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I 
IN THE ALBUM OF A CLERGYMAN’S LADY 
[? 1830] 


Aw Album is a Garden, not for show 

Planted, but use; where wholesome herbs should grow. 
A Cabinet of curious porcelain, where 

No fancy enters, but what’s rich or rare. 

A Chapel, where mere ornamental things 5 
Are pure as crowns of saints, or angels’ wings. 

A List of living friends; a holier Room 

For names of some since mouldering in the tomb, 
Whose blooming memories life’s cold laws survive ; 

And, dead elsewhere, they here yet speak, and live. 10 
Such, and so tender, should an Album be; 

And, Lady, such I wish this book to thee. 


Il 


IN THE AUTOGRAPH BOOK OF MRS. SERGEANT 
WILDE] 


Hap I a power, Lady, to my will, 

You should not want Hand Writings. I would fill 
Your leaves with Autographs—resplendent names 

Of Knights and Squires of old, and courtly Dames, 
Kings, Emperors, Popes. Next under these should stand 
The hands of famous Lawyers—a grave band— 6 
Who in their Courts of Law or Equity 

Have best upheld Freedom and Property. 

These should moot cases in your book, and vie 

To show their reading and their Serjeantry. 10 
But I have none of these; nor can I send 

The notes by Bullen to her Tyrant penn’d 

In her authentic hand; nor in soft hours 

Lines writ by Rosamund in Clifford’s bowers. 

The lack of curious Signatures I moan, 15 
And want the courage to subscribe my own. 
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III 
IN THE ALBUM OF LUCY BARTON 
[1824] 


Lirtte Book, surnamed of white, 
Clean as yet, and fair to sight, 
Keep thy attribution right. 


Never disproportion’d scrawl ; 
Ugly blot, that’s worse than all ; 
On thy maiden clearness fall ! 


In each letter, here design’d, 
Let. the reader emblem’d find 
Neatness of the owner’s mind. 


Gilded margins count a sin, 
Let thy leaves attraction win 
By the golden rules within ; 


Sayings fetch’d from sages old ; 
Laws which Holy Writ unfold, 
Worthy to be graved in gold: 


Lighter fancies not excluding ; 
Blameless wit, with nothing rude in, 
Sometimes mildly interluding 


Amid strains of graver measure : 
Virtue’s self hath oft her pleasure 
In sweet Muses’ groves of leisure. 


Riddles dark, perplexing sense ; 
Darker meanings of offence ; 
What but shades—be banished hence. 


Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 
Candid meanings, best express 
Mind of quiet Quakeress. 
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IV 
IN THE ALBUM OF MISS 


[Printed in Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 1829, under the title, For 
a Young Lady's Album.] 


I 


Sucw goodness in your face doth shine, 
With modest look, without design, 
That I despair, poor pen of mine 
Can e’er express it. 
- To give it words I feebly try ; 5 
My spirits fail me to supply 
Befitting language for ’t, and I 
Can only bless it! 


I 
But stop, rash verse! and don’t abuse 
A bashful Maiden’s ear with news 10 


Of her own virtues. She’ll refuse 
Praise sung so loudly. 

Of that same goodness, you admire, 

The best part is, she don’t aspire 

To praise—nor of herself desire 15 
To think too proudly. 


V 
IN THE ALBUM OF A VERY YOUNG LADY 
[An Acrostic on Josepha Maria Williams, composed probably in 1830.] 


Joy to unknown Josepha who, I hear, 

Of all good gifts, to Music most is given ; 
Science divine, which through the enraptured ear 
Enchants the Soul, and lifts it nearer Heaven. 
Parental smiles approvingly attend 

Her pliant conduct of the trembling keys, 

And listening strangers their glad suffrage lend. 
Most musical is Nature. Birds—and Bees 

At their sweet labour—sing. The moaning winds 
Rehearse a lesson to attentive minds. 10 
In louder tones ‘Deep unto Deep doth call’ ; . 
And there is Music in the Waterfall. 


or 
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VI 


IN THE ALBUM OF A FRENCH TEACHER 


[Printed in Blackwood’s Magazine, June, 1829, under the title, For 
the Album of Miss ——, French Teacher at Mrs. Gisborn’s School, Enfield. } 


ImpLoRED for verse, I send you what I can ; 

But you are so exact a Frenchwoman, 

As I am told, Jemima, that I fear 

To wound with English your Parisian ear, 

And think I do your choice collection wrong 

With lines not written in the Frenchman’s tongue. 
Had I a knowledge equal to my will, 

With airy Chansons I your leaves would fill ; 

With Fabliaux, that should emulate the vein 

Of sprightly Gresset, or of La Fontaine ; 

Or Scenes Comiques, that should approach the air 
Of your own favourite—renowned Moliére. 

But at my suit the Muse of France looks sour, 
And strikes me dumb! Yet, what is in my power 
To testify respect for you, I pray, 

Take in plain English—our rough Enfield way. 


VII 
IN THE ALBUM OF MISS DAUBENY 


iE 
Some poets by poetic law 
Have Beauties praised, they never saw ; 
And sung of Kittys, and of Nancys, 


Whose charms but lived in their own faneies. 


So I, to keep my Muse a-going, 
That willingly would still be doing, 
A Canzonet or two must try 

In praise of—pretty Daubeny. 


VI. 5. choice collection] curious volume 1829. 
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IN THE ALBUM OF MISS DAUBENY 


II 


But whether she indeed be comely, 

Or only very good and homely, 

Of my own eyes I cannot say ; 

I trust to Emma Isola. 

But sure I think her voice is tuneful, 

As smoothest birds that sing in June full 3 
For else would strangely disagree 

The flowing name of—Daubeny. 


Til 


I hear that she a Book hath got— 

As what young Damsel now hath not, 
In which they scribble favorite fancies, 
Copied from poems or romances ? 

And prettiest draughts, of her design, 
About the curious Album shine ; 

And therefore she shall have for me 
The style of—tasteful Daubeny. 


IV 


Thus far I have taken on believing ; 
But well I know without deceiving, 
That in her heart she keeps alive still 
Old school-day likings, which survive still 
In spite of absence—worldly coldness— 
And thereon can my Muse take boldness 
To crown her other praises three 
With praise of—friendly Daubeny. 
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Vill 


IN THE ALBUM OF MRS. JANE TOWERS 
[1828] 


Lapy Unknown, who crav’st from me Unknown 
The trifle of a verse these leaves to grace, 
- How shall I find fit matter ? with what face 
Address a face that ne’er to me was shown ? 
Thy looks, tones, gesture, manners, and what not 5 
Conjecturing, I wander in the dark. 
I know thee only Sister to Charles Clarke ! 
But at that name my cold Muse waxes hot, 
And swears that thou art such a one as he, 
Warm, laughter-loving, with a touch of madness, 10 
Wild, glee-provoking, pouring oil of gladness 
From frank heart without guile. And, if thou be 
The pure reverse of this, and I mistake— 
Demure one, I will like thee for his sake. 


IX 
IN MY OWN ALBUM 


[Printed in The Bijou ; or Annual of Literature and The Arts, ed. 
W. Frazer, 1828, p. 24, under the title, Verses for an Album. By Charles 
Lamb, Esq.| 


Fresu clad from heaven in robes of white, 


A young probationer of light, 
Thou wert, my soul, an Album bright, 


A spotless leaf; but thought, and care, 
And friend and foe, in foul or fair, 
Have ‘ written strange defeatures’ there ; 


And Time, with heaviest hand of all, 
Like that fierce writing on the wall, 
Hath stamp’d sad dates—he can’t recal ; 


IX. 5. friend and foe,] friends, and foes, 1828. 6. defeatures] 
defeature 1828. 


cr 


IN MY OWN ALBUM “BUT 


And error, gilding worst designs— 10 
Like speckled snake that strays and shines— 
Betrays his path by crooked lines ; 


And vice hath left his ugly blot ; 
And good resolves, a moment hot, 
Fairly began—but finish’d not ; 15 


And fruitless, late remorse doth trace— 
Like Hebrew lore, a backward pace— 
Her irrecoverable race. 


Disjointed numbers ; sense unknit ; 
Huge reams of folly; shreds of wit ; 20 
Compose the mingled mass of it. 


My scalded eyes no longer brook 
Upon this ink-blurr’d thing to look— 
Go, shut the leaves, and clasp the book. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
if 


ANGEL HELP ® 


[Printed in The New Monthly Magazine, June, 1827 (vol. xix, p. 504) ; 
signed C. Lamb.] 


Tuis rare tablet doth include 

Poverty with Sanctitude. 

Past midnight this poor Maid hath spun, 

And yet the work is not half done, 

Which must supply from earnings scant, 5 
A feeble bed-rid parent’s want. 

Her sleep-charged eyes exemption ask, 

And Holy hands take up the task : 


® Suggested by a drawing in the possession of Charles Aders, Esq., 
in which is represented the Legend of a poor female Saint; who, having 
spun past midnight, to maintain a bed-rid mother, has fallen asleep from 
fatigue, and Angels are finishing her work. In another part of the cham- 
ber an Angel is tending a lily, the emblem of purity. 

co. Lb. 0 U 
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Unseen the rock and spindle ply, 

And do her earthly drudgery. 

Sleep, saintly poor one, sleep, sleep on ; 
And, waking, find thy labours done. 
Perchance she knows it by her dreams ; 
Her eye hath caught the golden gleams, 
Angelic presence testifying, 

That round her every where are flying ; 
Ostents from which she may presume 
That much of Heaven is in the room. 
Skirting her own bright hair they run, 
And to the sunny add more sun: 

Now on that aged face they fix, 
Streaming from the Crucifix ; 

The flesh-cloge’d spirit disabusing, 
Death-disarming sleeps infusing, 
Prelibations, foretastes high, 

And equal thoughts to live or die. 
Gardener bright from Eden’s bower, 
Tend with care that lily flower ; 

To its leaves and root infuse 

Heaven’s sunshine, Heaven’s dews. 

Tis a type, and ’tis a pledge, 

Of a crowning privilege. 

Careful as that lily flower, 


This Maid must. keep her precious dower; 


Live a sainted Maid, or die 
Martyr to virginity. 


I. 36. In the N. M. M. this couplet follows :— 


Virtuous poor ones, sleep, sleep on, 
And waking find your labours done. 
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II 
THE CHRISTENING 


[Printed in Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 1829.] 


ARRAY’ D—a half-angelic sight— 
In vests of pure Baptismal white, 
The Mother to the Font doth bring 
The little helpless nameless thing, 
With hushes soft and mild caressing, 5 
At once to get—a name and blessing. 
Close by the Babe the Priest doth stand, 
The Cleansing Water at his hand, 
Which must assoil the soul within 
From every stain of Adam’s sin. 10 
The Infant eyes the mystic scenes, 
Nor knows what all this wonder means ; 
And now he smiles, as if to say 
‘IT am a Christian made this day ;’ 
Now frighted clings to Nurse’s hold, 13 
Shrinking from the water cold, 
Whose virtues, rightly understood, 
Are, as Bethesda’s waters, good. 
Strange words—The World, The Flesh, The Devil— 
Poor Babe, what can it know of Evil ? 20 
But we must silently adore _ 
Mysterious truths, and not explore. 
Enough for him, in after-times, 
When he shall read these artless rhymes, 
If, looking back upon this day, 25 
With quiet conscience, he can say 
‘T have in part redeem’d the pledge 
Of my Baptismal privilege ; 
And more and more will strive to flee 
All which my Sponsors kind did then renounce for me.’ 30 


II. 8. Cleansing Water] Sacred water 1829. 26. quiet] easy 1829, 
30. All that my Sponsors kind renounced for me. 1829, 
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III 
ON AN INFANT DYING AS SOON AS BORN 


[Printed i The Gem, 1829. Sent to Thomas Hood, the editor, in 


May, 1827.] 


I saw where in the shroud did lurk 
A curious frame of Nature’s work. 
A flow’ret crushed in the bud, 
A nameless piece of Babyhood, 
Was in her cradle-coffin lying ; 
Extinct, with scarce the sense of dying ; 
So soon to exchange the imprisoning womb 
For darker closets of the tomb! 
She did but ope an eye, and put 
A clear beam forth, then strait up shut 
For the long dark: ne’er more to see 
Through glasses of mortality. 

x Riddle of destiny, who can show 

What thy short visit meant, or know 
What thy errand here below ? 
Shall we say, that Nature blind 
Check’d her hand, and changed her mind, 
Just when she had exactly wrought 
A finish’d pattern without fault ? 
Could she flag, or could she tire, 
Or lack’d she the Promethean fire 
(With her nine moons’ long workings sicken’d) 
That should thy little limbs have quicken’d ? 
Limbs so firm, they seem’d to assure 
Life of health, and days mature: 
Woman’s self in miniature ! 
Limbs so fair, they might supply 
(Themselves now but cold imagery) 
The sculptor to make Beauty by. 
Or did the stern-eyed Fate descry, 
That babe, or mother, one must die; 
So in mercy left the stock, 
And cut the branch; to save the shock 


15 


26 


30 
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Of young yéars widow’d; and the pain, 

When Single State comes back again 35 
To the lone man who, ’reft of wife, 
Thenceforward drags a maimed life ? 

The economy of Heaven is dark ; 

And wisest clerks have miss’d the mark, 

Why Human Buds, like this, should fall, 40 
More brief than fly ephemeral, 

That. has his day; while shrivel’d crones 

Stiffen with age to stocks and stones ; 

And crabbed use the conscience sears 

In sinners of an hundred years. 45 
Mother’s prattle,.mother’s kiss, 

Baby fond, thot ne’er wilt miss. 

Rites, which custom does impose, 

Silver bells and baby clothes ; 

Coral redder than those lips, j 50 
Which pale death did late eclipse ; 

Music framed for infants’ glee, 

Whistle never tuned for thee; 

Though thou want’st not, thou shalt have them, 
Loving hearts were they which gave them. 55 
Let not one be missing ; nurse, 

See them laid upon the hearse 

Of infant slain by doom perverse. 

Why should kings and nobles have 

Pictured trophies to their grave ; 60 
And we, churls, to thee deny 

Thy pretty toys with thee to lie, 

A more harmless vanity ? 
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IV 
TO BERNARD BARTON 


With a CoLourED Print » 


[Sent to Bernard Barton in 1827. See Lamb’s Letter to B. B., June 11, 


1827.] 


WueEN last you left your Woodbridge pretty, 


To stare at sights, and see the City, 
If I your meaning understood, 
You wish’d a Picture, cheap, but good ; 


The colouring ? decent; clear, not muddy ; 


To suit a Poet’s quiet stu 

Where Books and Prints for delectation 
Hang, rather than vain ostentation. 

The subject ? what I pleased, if comely ; 
But something scriptural and homely : 
A sober Piece, not gay or wanton, 

For winter fire-sides to descant on; 

The theme so scrupulously handled, 

A Quaker might look on unscandal’d ; 
Such as might satisfy Ann Knight, 

And classic Mitford just not fright. 

Just such a one I’ve found, and send it; 
If liked, I give—if not, but lend it. 

The moral ? nothing can be sounder. 
The fable ? ’tis its own expounder— 

A Mother teaching to her Chit 

Some good book, and explaining it. 

He, silly urchin, tired of lesson, 

His learning lays no mighty stress on, 
But seems to hear not what he hears ; 
Thrusting his fingers in his ears, 

Like Obstinate, that perverse funny one, 
In honest parable of Bunyan. 

His working Sister, more sedate, 


10 


15 


20 


25 


* From the venerable and ancient Manufactory of Carrington Bowles: 
some of my readers may recognise it. 


IV, 24. His learning seems to lay small stress on, original draft, 1827. 


TO BERNARD BARTON 


Listens ; but in a kind of state, 

The painter meant for steadiness, 

But has a tinge of sullenness ; 

And, at first sight, she seems to brook 
As ill her needle, as he his book. 

This is the Picture. For the Frame— 
Tis not ill-suited to the same; 
Oak-carved, not gilt, for fear of falling ; 
Old-fashion’d ; plain, yet not appalling ; 
And sober, as the Owner’s Calling. 


V 


THE YOUNG CATECHIST ¢ 
[1827] 


WuiteE this tawny Ethiop prayeth, 
Painter, who is she that stayeth 
By, with skin of whitest lustre, 
Sunny locks, a shining cluster, 
Saint-like seeming to direct him 
To the Power that must protect him ? 
Is she of the Heaven-born Three, 
Meek Hope, strong Faith, sweet Charity ? 
Or some Cherub ?— 

They you mention 
Far transcend my weak invention. 
°*Tis a simple Christian child, 
Missionary young and mild, 
From her stock of Scriptural knowledge, 
Bible-taught without a college, 
Which by reading she could gather, 
Teaches him to say OuR FATHER 
To the common Parent, who 
Colour not respects, nor hue. 
White and black in him have part, 
Who looks not to the skin, but heart. 


° A Picture by Henry Meyer, Esq. 
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IV. 39. And broad-brimmed, as the owner’s calling. original draft, 


1827. 


V. 13. stock] store original draft in Letter to B. Barton, 1827. 
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VI 
SHE IS GOING 


For their elder Sister’s hair 
Martha does a wreath prepare 
Of bridal rose, ornate and gay : 
To-morrow is the wedding day : 
She is going. 5 


Mary, youngest of the three, 
Laughing idler, full of glee, 
Arm in arm does fondly chain her, 
Thinking, poor trifler, to detain her— 
But she’s going. 10 


Vex not, maidens, nor regret 
Thus to part with Margaret. 
Charms like your’s can never stay 
Long within doors; and one day 
You'll be going. 15 


VII 
TO A YOUNG FRIEND 


[Emma Ison] 
On Her Twenty-First Brrtupay 
[1830] 


Crown me a cheerful goblet, while I pray 

A blessing on thy years, young Isola ; 

Young, but no more a child. How swift have flown 
To me thy girlish times, a woman grown 

Beneath my heedless eyes! in vain I rack 5 
My fancy to believe the almanac, 

That speaks thee Twenty-One. Thou should’st have still 
Remain’d a child, and at thy sovereign will 
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Gambol’d about our house, as in times past. 

Ungrateful Emma, to grow up so fast, 10 
' Hastening to leave thy friends !—for which intent, 

Fond Runagate, be this thy punishment. 

After some thirty years, spent in such bliss 

As this earth can afford, where still we miss 

Something of joy entire, may’st thou grow old 15 
As we whom thou hast left! That wish was cold. 

O far more ag’d and wrinkled, till folks say, 

Looking upon thee reverend in decay, 

“This Dame for length of days, and virtues rare, 

With her respected Grandsire may compare.’— 20 
Grandchild of that respected Isola, 

Thou should’st have had about thee on this day 

Kind looks of Parents, to congratulate 

Their Pride grown up to woman’s grave estate. 

But they have died, and left thee, to advance 25 
Thy fortunes how thou may’st, and owe to chance 

The friends which Nature grudg’d. And thou wilt find, 

Or make such, Emma, if I am not blind 

To thee and thy deservings. That last strain 

Had too much sorrow in it. Fill again 30 
Another cheerful goblet, while I say 

‘Health, and twice health, to our lost Isola’. 


Vill 
TO THE SAME 


[An Acrostic on Hmma Isola.] 


EXTERNAL gifts of fortune, or of face, 

Maiden, in truth, thou hast not much to show; 
Much fairer damsels have I known, and know, 
And richer may be found in every place. 


In thy mind seek thy beauty, and thy wealth. 5 
Sincereness lodgeth there, the soul’s best health. 
O guard that treasure above gold or pearl, 
Laid up secure from moths and worldly stealth— 
And take my benison, plain-hearted girl. 

U3 
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SONNETS 
I 
HARMONY IN UNLIKENESS 
[1829] 

By Enfield lanes, and Winchmore’s verdant hill, 
Two lovely damsels cheer my lonely walk : 
The fair Maria, as a vestal, still ; 
And Emma brown, exuberant in talk. 
With soft and Lady speech the first applies 5 
The mild correctives that to grace belong 
To her redundant friend, who her defies 
With jest, and mad discourse, and bursts of song. 
O differing Pair, yet sweetly thus agreeing, 
What music from your happy discord rises, 10 
While your companion hearing each, and seeing, 
Nor this, nor that, but both together, prizes ; 
This lesson teaching, which our souls may strike, 
That harmonies may be in things unlike! 


LS aes 
WRITTEN AT CAMBRIDGE 

{Printed in The Hxaminer, August 29, 30, 1819.] 
I was not train’d in Academic bowers, 
And to those learned streams I nothing owe 
Which copious from those twin fair founts do flow ; 
Mine have been any thing but studious hours. 
Yet can I fancy, wandering ’mid thy towers, 5 
Myself a nursling, Granta, of thy lap ; 
My brow seems tightening with the Doctor’s cap, 
And I walk gowned ; feel unusual powers. 
Strange forms of logic clothe my admiring speech, 
Old Ramus’ ghost is busy at my brain ; 10 
And my scull teems with notions infinite. 
Be still, ye reeds of Camus, while I teach 
Truths, which transcend the searching Schoolmen’s vein, 
And half had stagger’d that stout Stagirite ! 
August 15, 1819. 


I. 2. According to Mr. J. A. Rutter, the ‘two lovely damsels’ were 
Emma Isola and her schoolfellow, Miss Fryer. See Lamb's letter. to 
B. Barton, July 3, 1829. 
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TO A CELEBRATED FEMALE PERFORMER IN 
THE ‘BLIND BOY’ 


[Printed in The Morning Chronicle, 1819; reprinted in The Examiner, 
Noy. 14,15, 1819, and in Hone’s Table Book, June, 1827, in the following 
number of which appeared this letter :— 

To the. Editor of the ‘ Table Book’ 


Dear Sir,—Somebody has fairly played a hoax on you (I suspect that 
pleasant rogue M-x-n) in sending the sonnet in my name, inserted in 
your last number. True it is that I must own to the verses being mine, 
but not written on the occasion there pretended; for I have not yet 
had the pleasure of seeing the lady in the part of Hmmeline, and I have 
understood that the force df her acting in it is rather in the expression 
of new-born sight than of the previous want of it. The lines were really 
written upon her performance in the Blind Boy, and appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle some years back. I suppose our facetious friend 
thought that they would serve again, like an old coat new turned. 

Yours (and his nevertheless), 
* C. LAMB.] 


RaRE artist! who with half thy tools, or none, 

Canst execute with ease thy curious art, 

And press thy powerful’st meanings on the heart, 
Unaided by the eye, expression’s throne ! 

While each blind sense, intelligential grown 5 
Beyond its sphere, performs the effect of sight : 
Those orbs alone, wanting their proper might, 

All motionless and silent seem to moan 

The unseemly negligence of nature’s hand, 

That left them so forlorn. What praise is thine, 10 
O mistress of the passions ; artist fine ! 

Who dost our souls against our sense command, 
Plucking the horror from a sightless face, 

Lending to blank deformity a grace. 
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IV 
WORK 


[Printed in The Examiner, June 20-1, 1819, under the titie, Sonnet. ] 
Wuo first invented work, and bound the free 

And holyday-rejoicing spirit down 

To the ever-haunting importunity 

Of business in the green fields, and the town— 

To plough, loom, anvil, spade—and oh! most sad, 5 
To that dry drudgery at the desk’s dead wood ? 

Who but the Being unblest, alien from good, 
Sabbathless Satan! he who his unglad 

Task ever plies ’mid rotatory burnings, 

That round and round incalculably reel— 10 
For wrath divine hath made him like a wheel— 

In that red realm from which arg no returnings ; 
Where toiling, and turmoiling, ever and aye 

He, and his thoughts, keep pensive working-day. 


V 
- LEISURE 
(Printed in The London Magazine, April, 1821, under the title, Sonnet 
by Charles Lamb. ] 
Tuey talk of Time, and of Time’s galling yoke, 
That like a mill-stone on man’s mind doth press, 
Which only works and business can redress : 
Of divine Leisure such foul lies are spoke, 
Wounding her fair gifts with calumnious stroke. 5 
But might I, fed with silent meditation, 
Assoiled live from that fiend Occupation— 
Improbus Labor, which my spirits hath broke— 
I'd drink of Time’s rich cup, and never surfeit : 
Fling in more days than went to make the gem 10 
That crown’d the white top of Methusalem : 
Yea, on my weak neck take, and never forfeit, 
Like Atlas bearing up the dainty sky, 
The heaven-sweet burthen of eternity. 
DEUS NOBIS HAC OTIA FECIT. 
IV. 3. ever-haunting] unremitting 1819. 6. that] this 1819. 6. at] 


of 1819. 9. ’mid] in 1819. 12. which] whence 1819. 14. His 
thoughts and he keep pensive worky-day. 1819. 
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VI 
TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 


[1829] 


Roagrs, of all the men that I have known 

But slightly, who have died, your Brother’s loss 
Touch’d me most sensibly. There came across 

My mind an image of the cordial tone 

Of your fraternal meetings, where a guest 5 
I more than once have sat; and grieve to think, 
That of that threefold cord one precious link 

By Death’s rude hand is sever’d from the rest. 

Of our old Gentry he appear’d a stem— 

A Magistrate who, while the evil-doer 10 
He kept in terror, could respect the Poor, 

And not for every trifle harass them, 

As some, divine and laic, too oft do. 

This man’s a private loss, and public too. 


VII 
THE GIPSY’S MALISON 

{Printed in Blackwood’s Magazine, January, 1829.] 
‘Suck, baby, suck, mother’s love grows by giving, 
Drain the sweet founts that only thrive by wasting ; 
Black manhood comes, when riotous guilty living 
Hands thee the cup that shall be death in tasting. 
Kiss, baby, kiss, mother’s lips shine by kisses, 5 
Choke the warm breath that else would fall in blessings ; 


Black manhood comes, when turbulent guilty blisses 
Tend thee the kiss that poisons ’mid caressings. 


Hang, baby, hang, mother’s love loves such forces, 

Strain the fond neck that bends still to thy clinging ; 10 

Black manhood comes, when violent lawless courses 

Leave thee a spectacle in rude air swinging.’ 

So sang a wither’d Beldam energetical, 

And bann’d the ungiving door with lips prophetical. 
VII. 8. Tend] Tender 1829. 13, Beldam] Sybil 1829. 
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COMMENDATORY VERSES 
I 
TO THE AUTHOR OF POEMS, 
PUBLISHED UNDER THE NAME OF Barry CORNWALL 


{Printed in The London Magazine, September, 1820; signed * * * *.] 


Let hate, or grosser heats, their foulness mask 

Under the vizor of a borrowed name ; 

Let things eschew the light deserving blame : 

No cause hast thou to blush for thy sweet task. 
‘Marcian Colonna’ is a dainty book ; 5 
And thy ‘Sicilian Tale’ may boldly pass ; 

Thy ‘Dream’ ’bove all, in which, as in a glass, 

On the great world’s antique glories we may look. 

No longer then, as ‘lowly substitute, 

Factor, or Proctor, for another’s gains’, 10 
Suffer the admiring world to be deceived ; 

Lest thou thyself, by self of fame bereaved, 

Lament too late the lost prize of thy pains, 

And heavenly tunes piped through an alien flute. 


II 
TO J. 8. KNOWLES, ESQ. 
ON HIS TRAGEDY OF VIRGINIUS 
[Printed in The London Magazine, September, 1820; signed OC. Lamb.] 


TWELVE years ago I knew thee, Knowles, and then 
Esteemed you a perfect specimen 

Of those fine spirits warm-soul’d Ireland sends, 

To teach us colder English how a friend’s 

Quick pulse should beat. I knew you brave, and plain, 5 
Strong-sensed, rough-witted, above fear or gain ; 

But nothing further had the gift to espy. 

Sudden you re-appear. With wonder I 


I, 2. In riddling Junius, or in L{itil]e’s name, 1820. 
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Hear my old friend (turn’d Shakespeare) read a scene 
Only to Ais inferior in the clean 10 
Passes of pathos: with such fence-like art— 

Ere we can see the steel, ’tis in our heart. 

Almost without the aid language affords, 

Your piece seems wrought. That huffing medium, words, 
(Which in the modern Tamburlaines quite sway 15 
Our shamed souls from their bias) in your play 

We scarce attend to. Hastier passion draws 

Our tears on credit: and we find the cause 

Some two hours after, spelling o’er again 

Those strange few words at ease, that wrought the paip. 20 
Proceed, old friend; and, as the year returns, 

Still snatch some new old story from the urns 

Of long-dead virtue. We, that knew before 

Your worth, may admire, we cannot love you more. 


III 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE EVERY-DAY BOOK’ 


[Printed in The London Magazine, May, 1825; signed C. Lamb. 
Reprinted by Hone in The Every-Day Book, July 9, 1825.] 


I LIKE you, and your book, ingenuous Hone! 
In whose capacious all-embracing leaves 
The very marrow of tradition’s shown ; 
And all that history—much that fiction—weaves. 


By every sort of taste your work is graced. 5 
Vast stores of modern anecdote we find, 

With good old story quaintly interlaced— 
The theme as various as the reader’s mind. 


Rome’s life-fraught legends you so truly paint— 

Yet kindly,—that the half-turn’d Catholic 10 
Scarcely forbears to smile at his own Saint, 

And cannot curse the candid heretic. 


Rags, relics, witches, ghosts, fiends, crowd your page ; 
Our fathers’ mummeries we well-pleased behold, 

And, proudly conscious of a purer age, 15 
Forgive some fopperies in the times of old. 
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Verse-honouring Phoebus, Father of bright Days, 

Must needs bestow on you both good and many, 
Who, building trophies of his Children’s praise, 

Run their rich Zodiac through, not missing any. 20 


Dan Phoebus loves your bock—trust me, friend Hone— 
The title only errs, he bids me say: : 

For while such art, wit, reading, there are shown, 
He swears, ’tis not a work of every day. 


ACROSTICS 
I 
TO CAROLINE MARIA APPLEBEER 


An ACROSTIC 


CaRoLinE glides smooth in verse, 

And is easy to rehearse ; 

Runs just like some crystal river 

O’er its pebbly bed for ever. 

Lines as harsh and quaint as mine 5 
In their close at least will shine, 

Nor from sweetness can decline, 

Ending but with Caroline. 


Maria asks a statelier pace— 

‘Ave Maria, full of grace!’ 10 
Romish rites before me rise, 

Image-worship, sacrifice, 

And well-meant but mistaken pieties. 


Apple with Bee doth rougher run. 

Paradise was lost by one ; 15 
Peace of mind would we regain, 

Let us, like the other, strain 

Every harmless faculty, 

Bee-like at work in our degree, 

Ever some sweet task designing, 20 
Extracting still, and still refining. 
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II 
TO CECILIA CATHERINE LAWTON 
An Acrostic 


CHORAL service, solemn chanting, 
Echoing round cathedrals holy— 

Can aught else on earth be wanting 
In heav’n’s bliss to plunge us wholly ? 
Let us great Cecilia honour 

In the praise we give unto them, 
And the merit be upon her. 


Cold the heart that would undo them, 
And the solemn organ banish 

That this sainted Maid invented. 
Holy thoughts too quickly vanish, 
Ere the expression can be vented. 
Raise the song to Catherine, 

In her torments most divine ! 

Ne’er by Christians be forgot— 
Envied be—-this Martyr’s lot. 


Lawton, who these names combinest, 
Aim to emulate their praises ; 
Women were they, yet divinest 
Truths they taught; and story raises 
O’er their mouldering bones a Tomb, 
Not to die till Day of Doom 


It 
ACROSTIC 


TO A LADY WHO DESIRED ME TO WRITE 


HER EPITAPH 
[1830] 


GRacE Joanna here doth lie: 
Reader, wonder not that I 
Ante-date her hour of rest. 

Can I thwart her wish exprest, 
Ev’n unseemly though the laugh 


or 


10 
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Jesting with an Epitaph ? 

On her bones the turf lie lightly, 

And her rise again be brightly ! 

No dark stain, be found upon her— 

No, there will not, on mine honour— 10 
Answer that at least I can. 


Would that I, thrice happy man, 

In as spotless garb might rise, 

Light as she will climb the skies, 

Leaving the dull earth behind, 15 
In a car more swift than wind. 

All her errors, all her failings, 

(Many they were not) and ailings, 

Sleep secure from Envy’s railings. 


IV 
ANOTHER 


TO HER YOUNGEST DAUGHTER 


[1830] 


Least Daughter, but not least beloved, of Grace / 

O frown not on a stranger, who from place 

Unknown and distant these few lines hath penn’d. 

I but report what thy Instructress Friend 

So oft hath told us of thy gentle heart. 5 
A pupil most affectionate thou art, 


Careful to learn what elder years impart. 
Louisa—Clare—by which name shall I call thee 7 

A prettier pair of names sure ne’er was found, 
Resembling thy own sweetness in sweet sound. 10 
Ever calm peace and innocence befal thee ! 
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TRANSLATIONS 
From THE LATIN oF VINCENT BouURNE 


I 


ON A SEPULCHRAL STATUE OF AN INFANT 
SLEEPING 


BrEavtiFrut Infant, who dost keep 

Thy posture here, and sleep’st a marble sleep, 
May the repose unbroken be, 

Which the fine Artist’s hand hath lent to thee, 
While thou enjoy’st along with it 

That which no art, or craft, could ever hit, 

Or counterfeit to mortal sense, 

The heaven-infused sleep of Innocence ! 


co 


II 
THE RIVAL BELLS 


A TUNEFUL challenge rings from either side 

Of Thames’ fair banks. ‘Thy twice six Bells, Saint Bride, 
Peal swift and shrill; to which more slow reply 
The deep-toned eight of Mary Overy. 

Such harmony from the contention flows, 

That the divided ear no preference knows ; 
Betwixt them both disparting Music’s State, 
While one exceeds in number, one in weight. 


oa 


Til 
EPITAPH ON A DOG 

[Printed in The Indicator, May 3, 1820, and reprinted in A Complaint 
of the Decay of Beggars in the Metropolis, The London Magazine, June, 
1822. ] 

Poor Irus’ faithful wolf-dog here I lie, 

That wont to tend my old blind master’s steps, 

His guide and guard; nor, while my service lasted, 

Had he occasion for that staff, with which 
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He now goes picking out his path in fear 5 
Over the highways and crossings, but would plant 
Safe in the conduct of my friendly string, 

A firm foot forward still, till he had reach’d 

His poor seat on some stone, nigh where the tide 

Of passers-by in thickest confluence flow’d : 10 
To whom with loud and passionate laments 

From morn to eve his dark estate he wail’d. 

Nor wail’d to all in vain: some here and there, 

The well disposed and good, their pennies gave. 

I meantime at his feet obsequious slept ; 15 
Not all-asleep in sleep, but heart and ear 

Prick’d up at his least motion, to receive 

At his kind hand my customary crumbs, 

And common portion in his feast of scraps ; 

Or when night warn’d us homeward, tired and spent 20 
With our long day, and tedious beggary. 

These were my manners, this my way of life, 

Till age and slow disease me overtook, 

And sever’d from my sightless master’s side. 

But lest the grace of so good deeds should die, 25 
Through tract of years in mute oblivion lost, 

This slender tomb of turf hath Irus reared, 

Cheap monument of an ungrudging hand, 

And with short verse inscribed it, to attest, 

Tn long and lasting union to attest, 30 
The virtues of the Beggar and his Dog. 


IV 
THE BALLAD SINGERS 


WueRE seven fair Streets to one tall Column 4 draw, 

Two Nymphs have ta’en their stand, in hats of straw ; 

Their yellower necks huge beads of amber grace, 

And by their trade they’re of the Sirens’ race : 

With cloak loose-pinn’d on each, that has been red, 5 
4 Seven Dials. 


III. 9. His seat by some road side, nigh where the tide 1820. 28. an] 
no all edd., an obvious mistake. The Latin runs : Etsi inopis, non in- 
gratae munuscula dextrae. 
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But long with dust and dirt discoloured 

Belies its hue; in mud behind, before, 

From heel to middle leg becrusted o’er. 

One a small infant at the breast does bear ; 

And one in her right hand her tuneful ware, 10 
Which she would vend. Their station scarce is taken, 
When youths and maids flock round. His stall forsaken, 
Forth comes a Son of Crispin, leathern-capt, . 
Prepared to buy a ballad, if one apt 

To move his fancy offers. Crispin’s sons 15 
Have, from uncounted time, with ale and buns 
Cherish’d the gift of Song, which sorrow quells ; 

And, working single in their low-rooft cells, 

Oft cheat the tedium of a winter’s night 

With anthems warbled in the Muses’ spight. 20 
Who now hath caught the alarm? the Servant Maid 
Hath heard a buzz at distance; and, afraid 

To miss a note, with elbows red comes out. 

Leaving his forge to cool, Pyracmon stout 

Thrusts in his unwash’d visage. He stands by, 25 
Who the hard trade of Porterage does ply 

With stooping shoulders. What cares he? he sees 

The assembled ring, nor heeds his tottering knees, 

But pricks his ears up with the hopes of song. 

So, while the Bard of Rhodope his wrong 30 
Bewail’d to Proserpine on Thracian strings, 

The tasks of gloomy Orcus lost their stings, 

And stone-vext Sysiphus forgets his load. 

Hither and thither from the sevenfold road 

Some cart or waggon crosses, which divides 35 
The close-wedged audience ; but, as when the tides 

To ploughing ships give way, the ship being past, 

They re-unite, so these unite as fast. 

The elder Songstress hitherto hath spent 

Her elocution in the argument 40 
Of their great Song in prose ; to wit, the woes 

Which Maiden true to faithless Sailor owes— 

Ab! ‘ Wandering He !’—which now in loftier verse 
Pathetic they alternately rehearse. 

All gaping wait the event. This Critic opes 45 
His right ear to the strain. The other hopes 
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To catch it better with his left. Long trade 

It were to tell, how the deluded Maid 

A victim fell. And now right greedily 

All hands are stretching forth the songs to buy, 
That are so tragical; which She, and She, 

Deals out, and sings the while ; nor can there be 
A breast so obdurate here, that will hold back 
His contribution from the gentle rack 

Of Music’s pleasing torture. Irus’ self, 

The staff-propt Beggar, his thin-gotten pelf 
Brings out from pouch, where squalid farthings rest, 
And boldly claims his ballad with the best. 

An old Dame only lingers. To her purse 

The penny sticks. At length, with harmless curse, 
‘Give me,’ she cries. ‘Tl paste it on my wall, 
While-the wall lasts, to show what ills befal 
Fond hearts seduced from Innocency’s way ; 

How Maidens fall, and Mariners betray.’ 


V 
TO DAVID COOK, 


50 


55 


Or THE PaRIsH OF SAINT MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER, 


WATCHMAN 


For much good-natured verse received from thee, 
A loving verse take in return from me. 

“Good morrow to my masters,’ is your cry ; 

And to our David, * twice as good’, say I. 

Not Peter’s monitor, shrill chanticleer, 

Crows the approach of dawn in notes more clear, 
Or tells the hours more faithfully. While night 
Fills half the world with shadows of affright, 
You with your lantern, partner of your round, 
Traverse the paths of Margaret’s hallow’d bound. 
The tales of ghosts which old wives’ ears drink up, 
The drunkard reeling home from tavern cup, 

Nor prowling robber, your firm soul appal; 


10 


Arm’d with thy faithful staff, thou slight’st them all. 


But if the market gard’ner chance to pass, 
Bringing to town his fruit, or early grass, 


15 
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The gentle salesman you with candour greet, 

And with reit’rated ‘good mornings’ meet. 
Announcing your approach by formal bell, 

Of nightly weather you the changes tell ; 20 
Whether the Moon shines, or her head doth steep 

In rain-portending clouds. When mortals sleep 

In downy rest, you brave the snows and sleet 

Of winter; and in alley, or in street, 

Relieve your midnight progress with a verse. 25 
What though fastidious Pheebus frown averse 

On your didactic strain—indulgent Night 

With caution hath seal’d up both ears of Spite, 

And critics sleep while you in staves do sound 

The praise of long-dead Saints, whose Days abound 30 
In wintry months; but Crispin chief proclaim : 

Who stirs not at that Prince of Cobblers’ name ? 

‘ Profuse in loyalty some couplets shine, 

And wish long days to all the Brunswick line! 

To youths and virgins they chaste lessons read ; 35 
Teach wives and husbands how their lives to lead ; 
Maids to be cleanly, footmen free from vice ; 

How death at last all ranks doth equalise ; 

And, in conclusion, pray good years befal, 

With store of wealth, your ‘worthy masters all.’ 40 
For this and other tokens of good will, 

On boxing day may store of shillings fill 

Your Christmas purse; no householder give less, 
When at each door your blameless suit you press : 
And what you wish to us (it is but reason) 45 
Receive in turn—the compliments o’ th’ season! 


VI 
ON A DEAF AND DUMB ARTISTe 


Awnp hath thy blameless life become 

A prey to the devouring tomb ? 

A more mute silence hast thou known, 
A deafness deeper than thine own, 


© Benjamin Ferrers—died a.p. 1732. 
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While Time was? and no friendly Muse, 5 
That mark’d thy life, and knows thy dues, 
Repair with quickening verse the breach, 
And write thee into light and speech ? 
The Power, that made the Tongue, restrain’d 
Thy lips from lies, and speeches feign’d ; 10 
Who made the Hearing, without wrong 

_ Did rescue thine from Siren’s song. 
He let thee see the ways of men, 
Which thou with pencil, not with pen, 
Careful Beholder, down did’st note, 15 
And all their motley actions quote, 
Thyself unstain’d the while. From look 
Or gesture reading, more than book, 
In letter’d pride thou took’st no part, 
Contented with the Silent Art, 20 
Thyself as silent. Might I be 
As speechless, deaf, and good, as He! 


VIL 
NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA 


Great Newton’s self, to whom the world’s in debt, 
Owed to School Mistress sage his Alphabet ; 

But quickly wiser than his Teacher grown, 

Discover’d properties to her unknown ; 

Of A plus B, or minus, learn’d the use, 5 
Known Quantities from unknown to educe; 

And made—no doubt to that old dame’s surprise— 
The Christ-Cross-Row his Ladder to the skies. 

Yet, whatsoe’er Geometricians say, 

Her lessons were his true PRINCIPIA ! 10 
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VIII 
THE HOUSE-KEEPER 


Tue frugal snail, with fore-cast of repose, 

Carries his house with him, where’er he goes ; 

Peeps out—and if there comes a shower of rain, 
Retreats to his small domicile amain. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn—’tis well— 5 
He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

He’s his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 

Long as he will, he dreads no Quarter Day. 

Himself he boards and lodges; both invites, 

And feasts, himself; sleeps with himself o’ nights. 10 
He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 
Chattles ; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole riches. Wheresoe’er he roam— 

Knock when you will—he’s sure to be at home. 


IX 
THE FEMALE ORATORS 


Niau London’s famous Bridge, a Gate more famed 
Stands, or once stood, from old Belinus named, 
So judged Antiquity ; and therein wrongs 
A name, allusive strictly to two Tongues.t 
Her School hard by the Goddess Rhetoric opes, 5 
And gratis deals to Oyster-wives her Tropes. 
With Nereid green, green Nereid disputes. 
Replies, rejoins, confutes, and still confutes. 
One her coarse sense by metaphors expounds, 
And one in literalities abounds ; 10 
In mood and figure these keep up the din. 
Words multiply, and every word tells in. 
Her hundred throats here bawling Slander strains ; 
And unclothed Venus to her tongue gives reins 
In terms, which Demosthenic force outgo, 15 
And baldest jests of foul-mouth’d Cicero. 

f Billingis in the Latin. 
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Right in the midst great Ate keeps her stand, 
And from her sovereign station taints the land. 
Hence Pulpits rail; grave Senates learn to jar ; 
Quacks scold; and Billingsgate infects the Bar. 


PINDARIC ODE TO THE TREAD MILL 


20 


[Printed (without strophic divisions) in Zhe New Limes, October 24, 


1825. ] 

I 
INSPIRE my spirit, Spirit of De Foe, 
That sang the Pillory, 
In loftier strains to show 
A more sublime Machine 
Than that, where thou wert seen, 
With neck out-stretcht and shoulders ill awry, 
Courting coarse plaudits from vile crowds below— 
A most unseemly show ! 

II 
In such a place 
Who could expose thy face, 
Historiographer of deathless Crusoe ! 
That paint’st the strife 
And all the naked ills of savage life, 
Far above Rousseau ? 
Rather myself had stood 
In that ignoble wood, 


. 


10 


15 


Lines 8, 9. Between these lines came in 1825 the following passage :— 


Now, by Saint Hilary, 

(A Saint I love to swear by, 

Though I should forfeit thereby 

Five ill-spared shillings to your well-warm’d seat, 
Worshipful Justices of Worship-strect ; 

Or pay my crown 

At great Sir Richard’s still more awful mandate down :) 
They raise my gorge— 

Those Ministers of Anne, or the First George, 
(Which was it? 

For history is silent, and my closet- 

Reading affords no clue ; 

I have the story, Pope, alone from you ;) 
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Bare to the mob, on holyday or high-day. 
If nought else could atone 
For waggish libel, 
I swear on bible, 20 
I would have spared him for thy sake alone, 
Man Friday ! 
11d 


Our ancestors’ were sour days, 
Great Master of Romance ! 
A milder doom had fallen to thy chance F 25 
In our days : 
Thy sole assignment 
Some solitary confinement, 
(Not worth thy care a carrot,) 
Where in world-hidden cell 30 
Thou thy own Crusoe might have acted well, 
Only without the parrot ; 
By sure experience taught to know, 
Whether the qualms thou mak’st him feel were truly such 
or no. 
IV 


But stay! methinks in statelier measure— 35 
A more companionable pleasure— 
I see thy steps the mighty Tread Mill trace, 
(The subject of my song, 
Delay’d however long,) 
And some of thine own race, 40 
To keep thee company, thou bring’st with thee along. 
There with thee go, 
Link’d in like sentence, 
With regulated pace and footing slow, . 
Each old acquaintance, 45 
Rogue—harlot—thief—that live to future a ; 
Through many a labour’d tome, 
Rankly embalm’d in thy too natural pages. 
Faith, friend De Foe, thou art quite at home! 
Not one of thy great offspring thou dost lack, 50 
From pirate Singleton to pilfering Jack. 

Line 40. own race] own mighty race 1825. 41. company] coun- 
tenance 1825. 
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Here Flandrian Moll her brazen incest brags ; 
Vice-stript Roxana, penitent in rags, 

There points to Amy, treading equal chimes, 

The faithful handmaid to her faithless crimes. 


Vv 


Incompetent my song to raise 
To its just height thy praise, 
Great Mill! 
That by thy motion proper, 
(No thanks to wind, or sail, or working rill) 
Grinding that stubborn corn, the Human will, 
Turn’st out men’s consciences, 
That were begrimed before, as clean and sweet 
As flour from purest wheat, 
Into thy hopper. 
All reformation short of thee but nonsense is, 
Or human, or divine. 

vI 
Compared with thee, 
What are the labours of that Jumping Sect, 
Which feeble laws connive at rather than respect ? 
Thou dost not bump, 
Or jump, 
But walk men into virtue; betwixt crime 
And slow repentance giving breathing time, 
And leisure to be good ; 
Instructing with discretion demi-reps 
How to direct their steps. 


vil 


Thou best Philosopher made out of wood ! 
Not that which framed the tub, 

Where sate the Cynic cub, ~ 

With nothing in his bosom sympathetic ; 
But from those groves derived, [ deem, 
Where Plato nursed his dream 


71, 72. Religious Rump! Thou dost not jump 1825. 


55 


60 


65 


70 


75 


80 
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Of immortality ; 

Seeing that clearly 85 
Thy system all is merely 

Peripatetic. 

Thou to thy pupils dost such lessons give 

Of how to live 

With temperance, sobriety, morality, 90 
(A new art,) 

That from thy school, by force of virtuous deeds, 

Each Tyro now proceeds 

A ‘ Walking Stewart !’ 


EPICEDIUM 
GOING OR GONE 


{Printed in The Table Book, 1827, under the title, Gone or Going; 
signed Elia.] 


I 


FInE merry franions, 
Wanton companions, 
My days are ev’n banyans 
With thinking upon ye; 
How Death, that last stinger, 5 
Finis-writer, end-bringer, 
Has laid his chill finger, 
Or is laying on ye. 


II 
There’s rich Kitty Wheatley, © 
With footing it featly 10 


That took me completely, 
She sleeps in the Kirk House ; 

And poor Polly Perkin, 

Whose Dad was still firking 

The jolly aie firkin, 15 
She’s gone to the Work-house ; 
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Tit 


Fine Gard’ner, Ben Carter 
(In ten counties no smarter) 
Has ta’en his departure 
For Proserpine’s orchards ; 
And Lily, postilion, 
With cheeks of vermilion, 
Is one of a million 
That fill up the church-yards ; 


Iv . 


And, lusty as Dido, 

Fat Clemitson’s widow 

Flits now a small shadow 
By Stygian hid ford ; 

And good Master Clapton 

Has thirty years nap’t on 

The ground he last hap’t on, 
Intomb’d by fair Widford ; 


Vv 


And gallant Tom Dockwra, 

Of nature’s finest crockery, 

Now but thin air and mockery, 
Lurks by Avernus, 

Whose honest grasp of hand 

Still, while his life did stand, 

At friend’s or foe’s command, 
Almost did burn us. 


VE 


Roger de Coverley 

Not more good man than he; 

Yet has he equally 
Push’d for Cocytus, 

With drivelling Worral, 

And wicked old Dorrell, 

’Gainst whom I’ve a quarrel, 
Whose end might affright us !— 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


GOING OR GONE 


Vil 


Kindly hearts have I known; 

Kindly hearts, they are flown; 

Here and there if but one 
Linger yet uneffaced, 

Imbecile tottering elves, : 

Soon to be wreck’d on shelves, 

These scarce are half themselves, 
With age and care crazed. 


Vill 


But this day Fanny Hutton 
Her last dress has put on; 
Her fine lessons forgotten, 


She died, as the dunce died : 


And prim Betsy Chambers, 

Decay’d in her members, 

No longer remembers 
Things, as she once did; 
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50 


55 


60 


48, 49. Between these lines in 1827 came the following stanzas :— 


® Who sat up with him. 


only. 


Had he mended in right time, 

He need not in night-time, 

(That black hour, and fright-time,) 
Till sexton interr’d him, 

Have groaned in his coffin, 

While demons stood scoffing— 


You’d ha’ thought him a-coughing— 


My own father ® heard him ! 


Could gain so importune, 
With occasion opportune, 
That for a poor Fortune, 
That should have been ours, ® 
In soul he should venture 
To pierce the dim center 
Where will-forgers enter 
Amid the dark Powers ?— 


h T have this fact from Parental tradition 
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Ix 

And prudent Miss Wither 65 
Not in jest now doth wither, 
And soon must go—whither 

Nor I well, nor you know ; 
And flaunting Miss Waller, 
That soon must befal her, 70 
Whence none can recal her, 

Though proud once as Juno! 


{Here, in the volume of 1830, follows The Wife’s Trial; or, The 
Intruding Widow. A Dramatic Poem.) 


POEMS ADDED TO ALBUM VERSES IN THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB 
(FIRST EDITION IN SEPARATE: FORM), 
LONDON, EDWARD MOXON, 1836 


I 
IN THE ALBUM OF EDITH S[OUTHEY] 


{Printed in The Athenewm, March 9, 1833, under the title, Christian 
Names of Women.} ; 

In Christian world Mary the garland wears! 

REBECCA sweetens on a Hebrew’s ear ; 

Quakers for pure PRISCILLA are more clear ; 

And the light Gaul by amorous NINON swears. 

Among the lesser lights how Lucy shines! 5 

What air of fragrance RosamMonpD throws round ! 

How like a hymn doth sweet Crcri1a sound ! 

Of Martuas, and of Apicaris, few lines 

Have bragg’d in verse. Of coarsest household stuff 

Should homely Joan be fashioned. But can 10 

You BARBARA resist, or MARIAN ? 

And is not CLarE for love excuse enough ? 

Yet, by my faith in numbers, I profess, 

These all, than Saxon Eprtu, please me less. 


71. whence none can recal her] which makes folks seem taller ! 1827. 


' Death lengthens people to the eye. 
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IT 
TO DORA W[ORDSWORTH], 


On Brinc ASkED BY Her FatuHer To Write In HER 
ALBUM 


An Album is a banquet: from the store, 
In his intelligential Orchard growing, 
Your Sire might heap your board to overflowing : 
One shaking of the Tree—’twould ask no more 
To set a Salad forth, more rich than that 5 
Which Evelyn® in his princely cookery fancied : 
Or that more rare, by Eve’s neat hands enhanced, 
Where, a pleased guest, the Angelic Virtue sat. 
But like the all-grasping Founder of the Feast, 
Whom Nathan to the sinning king did tax, 10. 
From his less wealthy neighbours he exacts ; 
Spares his own flocks, and takes the poor man’s beast. 
Obedient to his bidding, lo, I am, 
A zealous, meek, contributory 

LAMB. 


III 
IN THE ALBUM OF ROTHA Q[UILLINAN] 


A PASSING glance was all I caught of thee, 
In my own Enfield haunts at random roving. 
Old friends of ours were with thee, faces loving ; 
Time short ; and salutations cursory, 
Though deep, and hearty. The familiar Name 5 
Of you, yet unfamiliar, raised in me 
Thoughts—what the daughter of that Man should be, 
Who call’d our Wordsworth friend. My thoughts did frame 
A growing Maiden, who, from day to day 
Advancing still in stature, and in grace, 10 
Would all her lonely Father’s griefs efface, 
And his paternal cares with usury pay, 
I still retain the phantom, as I can; 
And call the gentle image—Quillinan. 
* Acetaria, a°Discourse of Sallets, by J. E., 1706. 
c.L, u x 
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[V 
IN THE ALBUM OF CATHERINE ORKNEY 


Canapia! boast no more the toils 

Of hunters for the furry spoils ; 

Your whitest ermines are but foils 
To brighter Catherine Orkney. 


That such a flower should ever burst 
From climes with rigorous Winter curst !— 
We bless you, that so kindly nurst 

This flower, this Catherine Orkney. 


We envy not your proud display. ; 
Of lake—wood—vast Niagara : 10 
Your greatest pride we’ve borne away. 

How spared you Catherine Orkney ? 


That Wolfe on Heights of Abraham fell, 

To your reproach no. more we tell : 

Canadia, you repaid us well 15 
With rearing Catherine Orkney. 


O Britain, guard with tenderest care 
The charge allotted to your share : 
You’ve scarce a native maid so fair, 
So good, as Catherine Orkney. 20 


an 


V 
TO T. STOTHARD, ESQ. 


On His ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Porms oF Mr. Roamrs 
[Printed in The Atheneum, December 21, 1833.4 


ConsumMaATE Artist, whose undying name 
“With classic Rogers shall go down to fame, 
Be this thy crowning work! In my young days 
How often have I with a child’s fond gaze 
Pored on the pictured wonders’ thou hadst done: 5 
Clarissa mournful, and prim Grandison ! 
» Illustrations of the British Novelists. 
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All Fielding’s, Smollett’s heroes, rose to view ; 

I saw, and I believed the phantoms true. 

But, above all, that most romantic tale ¢ 

Did o’er my raw credulity prevail, 10 
Where Glums and Gawries wear mysterious things, 
That serve at once for jackets and for wings. 

Age, that enfeebles other men’s designs, 

But heightens thine, and thy free draught refines. 

In several ways distinct you make us feel— 15 
Graceful as Raphael, as Watteau genteel. 

Your lights and shades, as Titianesque, we praise ; 
And warmly wish you Titian’s length of days. 


VI 


TO A FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGE 
[Printed in The Atheneum, December 7, 1833.] 


Wuat makes a happy wedlock ? what has fate 
Not given to thee in thy well-chosen mate ? 
Good sense—good humour ;—these are trivial things, 
Dear M , that each trite encomiast sings. 
But she hath these, and more. A mind exempt 5 
From every low-bred passion, where contempt, 
Nor envy, nor detraction, ever found 
A harbour yet; an understanding sound ; 
Just views of right and wrong; perception full 
Of the deformed, and of the beautiful, 10 
In life and manners; wit above her sex, 
Which, as a gem, her sprightly converse decks ; 
Exuberant fancies, prodigal of mirth, 
To gladden woodland walk, or winter hearth ; 
A noble nature, conqueror in the strife 15 
Of conflict with a hard discouraging life, 
Strengthening the veins of virtue, past the power 
Of those whose days have been one silken hour, 
Spoil’d fortune’s pamper’d offspring; a keen sense 
Alike of benefit, and of offence, 20 
With reconcilement quick, that instant springs 
From the charged heart with nimble angel wings ; 

° Peter Wilkins. 
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While grateful feelings, like a signet sign’d 

By a strong hand, seem burnt into her mind. 

If these, dear friend, a dowry can confer 25 
Richer than land, thou hast them all in her ; 

And beauty, which some hold the chiefest boon, 

Is in thy bargain for a make-weight thrown. 


VIl 
THE SELF-ENCHANTED 
[Printed in The Atheneum, Dec. 7, 1833.] 


I HAD sense in dreams of a beauty rare, 

Whom Fate had spell-bound, and rooted -there, 
Stooping, like some enchanted theme, 

Over the marge of that crystal stream, 

Where the blooming Greek, to cho blind, 5 
With Self-love fond, had to waters pined. 

Ages had waked, and ages slept, 

And that bending posture still she kept : 

For her eyes she may not turn away, 

Till a fairer object shall pass that way— 10 
"Till an image more beauteous this world can show, 
Than her own which she sees in the mirror below. 
Pore on, fair Creature! for ever pore, 

Nor dream to be disenchanted more ; 

For vain is expectance, and wish in vain, 15 
Till a new Narcissus can come again, 


VIII 


TO LOUISA M[ARTIN], WHOM I USED TO CALL 
“MONKEY ’ 


[Printed in The Year Book, Dec. 30, 1831, under the title of The 
Change. | 


Louisa, serious grown and mild, 
1 knew you once a romping child, 
Obstreperous much and very wild. 
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Then you would clamber up my knees, 
And strive with every art to tease, 

When every art of yours could please. 
Those things would scarce be proper now, 
But they are gone, I know not how, 
And woman’s written on your brow. 
Time draws his finger o’er the scene ; 10 
But I cannot forget between 

The Thing to me you once have been: 

Each sportive sally, wild escape,— 

The scoff, the banter, and the jape,— 

And antics of my gamesome Ape. 15 


cr 


IX 
CHEAP GIFTS: A SONNET 
{Printed in The Atheneum, February 15, 1834.] 


[In a leaf of a quarto edition of the ‘ Lives of the Saints, written in 
Spanish by the learned and reverend father, Alfonso Villegas, Divine, of 
the order of St. Dominick, set forth in English by John Heigham, Anno 
1630,’ bought at a Catholic book-shop in Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, I found, carefully inserted, a painted flower, seemingly coeyal 
with the book itself ; and did not, for some time, discover that it opened 
in the middle, and was the cover to a very humble draught of a 
St. Anne, with the Virgin and Child; doubtless the performance of 
some poor, but pious Catholic, whose meditations it assisted. | 


O Lirr with reverent hand that tarnish’d flower, 

That ’shrines beneath her modest canopy 

Memorials dear to Romish piety ; 

Dim specks, rude shapes, of Saints! in fervent hour 
The work perchance of some meek devotee, 5 
Who, poor in worldly treasures to set forth 

The sanctities she worshipped to their worth, 

In this imperfect tracery might see 

Hints, that all Heaven did to her sense reveal. 

Cheap gifts best fit poor givers. We are told 10 
Of the lone mite, the cup of water cold, 

That in their way approved the offerer’s zeal. 

True love shows costliest, where the means are scant ; 
And, in her reckoning, they abound, who want. 
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x 


FREE THOUGHTS ON SEVERAL EMINENT 
COMPOSERS 


[Transcribed in a letter from Lamb to Ayrton, May 20, 1830, and in 
another to Sarah Hazlitt, May 24, 1830. Printed with variants in The 
Monthly Repository, 1835.] 


Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 

Just as the whim bites; for my part, 

I do not care a farthing candle 

For either of them, or for Handel.— 

Cannot a man live free and easy, 5 
Without admiring Pergolesi ? 

Or thro’ the world with comfort go, 

That never heard of Doctor Blow ? 

So help me God, I hardly have ; 

And yet I eat, and drink, and shave, 10 
Like other people, if you watch it, 

And know no more of Stave or Crotchet, 

Than did the primitive Peruvians ; 

Or those old ante-queer-Diluvians 

That lived in the unwash’d world with Tubal, 15 
Before that dirty blacksmith Jubal 

By stroke on anvil, or by summ/’at, 

Found out, to his great surprise, the gamut. 

I care no more for Cimarosa, 

Than he did for Salvator Rosa, 20 
Being no painter; and bad luck 

Be mine, if I can bear that Gluck! 

Old Tycho Brahe, and modern Herschel, 

Had something in ’em; but who’s Purcel ? 

The devil, with his foot so cloven, 25 
For aught I care, may take Beethoven ; 


X. 7. with] in 1835. 8. That] Who 1835. 9. For my own part 
I never have 1835. 11, 12. Like other people. If you watch it, I know 
no more of stave or crotchet 1835. 13. primitive] unspaniardized 1835. 
14. ante-queer-diluvians] queer antediluvians 1835. 15 That] Who 
1835. 19. I know no more of Cimarosa 1835. 20. for] of 1835. 
24. who’s] what’s 1835. 
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And, if the bargain does not suit, 

I'll throw him Weber in to boot. 

There’s not the splitting of a splinter 

To chuse *twixt him last named, and Winter. 30 
Of Doctor Pepusch old queen Dido 

Knew just as much, God knows, as I do. 

I would not go four miles to visit 

Sebastian Bach (or Batch, which is it 2) ; 

No more I would for Bononcini. 35 
As for Novello, or Rossini, 

I shall not say a word to grieve ’em, 

Because they’re living; so I leave ’em.! 


X. 34. Sebastian Back, or Bof ; which is it? 1835. 37, 38. I will not 
say a word about ’em Except that we might do without ’em. 1835. 


1The following postscript was added to these lines in Novello’s album 
by Mary Lamb. They are printed in ‘The Life and Labours of Vincent: 
Novello,’ by Mary Cowden Clarke, 1862. 


The reason why my brother’s so severe, 
Vincentio, is—my brother has no ear; 
And Caradori her melifluous throat 
Might stretch in vain to make him learn a note. 
Of common tunes he knows not anything, 
Nor Rule Britannia from God Save the King. 
He rail at Handel! He the gamut quiz! 
I'd lay my life he knows not what it is. 
His spite at music is a pretty whim— 
He loves not it because it loves not him. 
M. Lame. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, MOST OF ‘THEM 
PRINTED, BUT NOT COLLECTED, BY LAMB 


I 
DRAMATIC FRAGMENT 


{Printed under the title, A Fragment in Dialogue, along with two 
other extracts—Description of a Forest Life’ and The General Lover ?— 
‘trom an unpublished drama [John Woodvil] by C.. Lamb’, in Dr. 
James Anderson’s monthly magazine entitled Recreations in Agriculture, 
Natural History, Arts, and Miscellaneous History, November, 1800. 
Reprinted as A Dramatic Fragment in The London Magazine, January, 
1822, where it is signed * * *. It had been transcribed by Lamb in 
a letter (no longer extant) to Southey, November, 1798, under the title, 
The Dying Lover. Collected in Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s Mary and Charles 
Lamb, 1874. Text of 1822.] 


Fie upon’t. 
All men are false, I think. The date of love 
Is out, expired, its stories all grown stale, 
O’er past, forgotten, like an antique tale 
Of Hero and Leander. ae 
JoHN WoopvIL. 


Au are not false. I knew a youth who died 

For grief, because his Love proved so, 

And married with another. 

I saw him on the wedding-day,— 

For he was present in the church that day, 5 
In festive bravery deck’d, 

As one that came to grace the ceremony. 

I mark’d him when the ring was given : 

His countenance never changed ; 

And when the priest pronounced the marriage blessing, 10 
He put a silent prayer up for the bride,— 

For so his moving lip interpreted. 


1 John W: oodvil, II, ii, 204-27 : ‘ What sports do you use in the forest? 
... And all fair things of earth, how fair they be.’ 


* John Woodvil, U, ii, 186-97 : ‘ What is it you love? ... In the water, 
where he drinks.’ 
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He came invited to the marriage-feast 
With the bride’s friends, 
And was the merriest of them all that day: 


617 


15 


But they, who knew him best, called it feign’d mirth ; 


And others said, 

He wore a smile like death upon his face. 
His presence dash’d all the beholders’ mirth, 
And he went away in tears. 


What followed then ? 


Oh! then 

He did not, as neglected suitors use, 
Affect a life of solitude in shades, 
But lived, 

In free discourse and sweet society, 


Among his friends who knew his gentle nature best. 


Yet ever, when he smiled, 

There was a mystery legible in his face, 
That whoso saw him said he was a man 
Not long for this world. 
And true it was; for even then 

The silent love was feeding at his heart 

Of which he died : 

Nor ever spake word of reproach ; 

Only, he wish’d in death that his remains 

Might find a poor grave in some spot, not far 
From his mistress’ family vault—‘ being the place 
Where one day Anna should herself be laid.’ 


X 3 
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25 
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il 


EPITAPH ON A YOUNG LADY WHO LIVED 
NEGLECTED AND DIED OBSCURE 


[Composed 1801-2. Printed in The Morning Post, Feb. Ris 1804, 
Also in An Old Man’s Diary (privately printed) by J. P. Collier, 1872. 
Collected in The Life, Letters, and Writings of O. L., ed. Percy Fitzgerald, 
6 vols., Moxon, 1875. ] 


Unper this cold marble stone 
Lie the sad remains of one 
Who, when alive, by few or none 


Was lov’d, as lov’d she might have been, 
If she prosp’rous days had seen, 5 
Or had thriving been, I ween. 


Only this cold funeral stone 
Tells, she was beloved by one, 
Who on the marble graves his moan.' 


II. 2. Lie] Sleep 1872. 4. lov’d, as lov’d] loved, as 1872. 5,6. By 
lovers many, rich I ween, If she prosperous days had seen. 1872, 7, cold 
funeral] funereal 1872. 8, 9, Tells the simple grief of one, That loved 
her, and her alone, 1872. 


1 Collier adds a fourth stanza, ultimately cancelled by Lamb :— 
Death will prey on flesh and bone, 
Hateful to be look’d upon; 
And where then her beauty ?—Gone! 

Ina letter to Rickman, Feb. 1, 1802 (‘ Letters,’ cd. Ainger, 1904, i, 
p. 220), Lamb gives another epitaph on the same lady, Mary Druitt, 
beginning, 

A Heart which felt unkindness, yet complained not, &c. 
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Il 


THE APE 


{Printed in The London Magazine, vol. ii, p. 402 (October, 1820), 
with the following prefatory note: ‘Mr. Editor, —The riddling lines 
which I send you, were written upon a young lady, who, from her divert- 
ing sportiveness in childhood, was named by her friends Tue Apz. 
When the verses were written L[ouisa] M[artin] had outgrown the title 
—but not the memory of it, being in her teens, and consequently past 
child-tricks. They are an endeavour to express that perplexity, which 
one feels at any alteration, even supposed for the better, in a beloved 
object; with a little oblique grudging at Timm, who cannot bestow 
new graces without taking away some portion of the older ones, which 
wecanill miss. ****.’ Collected in The Life, Letters, and Writings 
of C. L., ed. Percy Fitzgerald, 6 vols., Moxon, 1875.] 


An Ape is but a trivial beast, 
Men count it light and vain ; 


But I would let them have their thoughts, 
To have my Ape again. 


im 


To love a beast in any sort 
Is no great sign of grace ; 

But I have loved a flouting Ape’s 
’Bove any lady’s face. 


I have known the power of two fair eyes, 

In smile, or else in glance, 10 
And how (for I a lover was) 

They make the spirits dance 


But I would give two hundred smiles. 
Of them that fairest be, 

For one look of my staring Ape, 15 
That used to stare on me. 


This beast, this Ape, it had a face— 
If face it might be styl’d— 
Sometimes it was a staring Ape, 
Sometimes a beauteous child— 20 


A Negro flat—a Pagod squat, 
Cast in a Chinese mold— 

And then it was a Cherub’s face, 
Made of the beaten gold ! 


[Transcribed in a letter to Coleridge, June 7, 1809. 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, The Life, Letters, &c., 1875.] 
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But Tre, that’s meddling, meddling still 
And always altering things— 

And, what’s already at the best, 
To alteration brings— 


That turns the sweetest buds to flowers, 
And chops and changes toys— 

That breaks up dreams, and parts old friends, 
And still commutes our joys— 


Has changed away my Ape at last 
And in its place convey’d, 

Thinking therewith to cheat my sight, 
A fresh and blooming maid ! 


And fair to sight is she—and still 
Kach day doth sightlier grow, 
Upon the ruins of the Ape, 
My ancient play-fellow ! 


The tale of Sphinx, and Theban jests, 
I true in me perceive ; 

I suffer riddles; death from dark 
Enigmas I receive : 


Whilst a hid being I pursue, 
That lurks in a new shape, 
My darling in herself I miss— 
And, in my Ape, THE Apr. 


1806. 


IV 


OF A WIFE 


Ir ever I marry a wife, 

Pll marry a landlord’s daughter, 
For then I may sit in the bar, 

And drink cold brandy and water. 


30 


40 


WRITTEN IN A COPY OF C@LEBS IN SEARCH 


Collected by 
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Vv 


TO WILLIAM AYRTON, ESQ. 


{Printed in The Letters of Charles Lamb, &c., by T. N. Talfourd, 1837, 
li, p. 31. First collected in Moxon’s edition, 1870.] 
My dear friend, 
Before I end,— 
Have you any 
More orders for Don Giovanni 
To give 
Him that doth live 
Your faithful Zany ? 


Without raillery, 
I mean Gallery 
Ones: 10 
For I am a person that shuns 
All ostentation 
And being at the top of the fashion ; 
And seldom go to operas 
But in forma pauperis. 15 
I go to the play 
In a very economical sort of a way, 
Rather to see 
Than be seen; 
Though I’m no ill sight 20 
Neither, 
By candle-light, 
And in some kinds of weather. 
You might pit me 
For height 25 
Against Kean ; 
But in a grand tragic scene 
I’m nothing :— 
It would create a kind of loathing 
To see me act Hamlet; 30 
There’d be many a damn let 
Fly 
At my presumption 
If I should try, 
Being a fellow of no gumption. 35 


nr 
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By the way, tell me candidly how you relish 
This, which they call 
The lapidary style ? 
Opinions vary. 
The late Mr. Mellish 
Could never abide it ; 
He thought it vile, 
And coxcombical. 
My friend the Poet Laureat, 
Who is a great lawyer at 
Anything comical, 
Was the first who tried it; 
But Mellish could never abide it. 
But it signifies very little what Mellish said, 
Because he is dead. 


For who can confute 
A body that’s mute ?— 
Or who would fight 
With a senseless sprite ?— 
Or think of troubling 
An impenetrable old goblin 
That’s dead and gone, 
And stiff as stone, 
To convince him with arguments pro and con, 
As if some live logician, 
Bred up at Merton,— 
Or Mr. Hazlitt, the Metaphysician,— 
Hey, Mr. Ayrton ! 
With all your rare tone. 


For tell me how should an apparition 
List to your call, 
Though you talk’d for ever,— 
Ever so clever, 
When his ear itself, 
By which he must hear, or not hear at all, 
Ts laid on the shelf ? 
Or put the case, 
(For more grace) 
It were a female spectre— 
Now could you expect her 


40 


50 


60 
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To take much gust 

In long speeches, 
With her tongue as dry as dust, 

In a sandy place, 

Where no peaches, 80 
Nor lemons, nor limes, nor oranges hang, 
To drop on the drouth of an arid harangue, 


Or quench, 
With their sweet drench, 
The fiery pangs which the worms inflict, 85 


With their endless nibblings, 
Like quibblings, 
Which the corpse may dislike, but can ne’er contradict— 
Hey, Mr. Ayrton ? 
With all your rare tone— 90 
I am, 
C. LAMB. 
Temple, May 12, 1817. 


VI 


IN TABULAM EXIMII PICTORIS B. Haydont, IN QUA SOLYMAT, 
ADVENIENTE DOMINO, PALMAS IN VIA PROSTERNENTES 
MIRA ARTE DEPINGUNTUR 


(Printed in The Champion, May 6, 7, 1820. Reprinted in The Poetical 
Recreations of ‘ The Champion’, 1822. Also printed from a transcription 
in Haydon’s Journal, April 20, 1821, in Tom Taylor’s Life of Benjamin 
Robert Haydon, 1853, i. p. 384. Collected in Percy Fitzgerald’s Charles 
Lamb ; His Friends, his Haunts, and his Books, 1866. Text of 1822.] 


Quip vult iste equitans ? et quid velit ista virorum 
Palmifera ingens turba, et vox tremebunda Hosanna ? 
Hosanna Christo semper semperque canamus, 


Palma fuit Senior pictor celeberrimus olim ; 
Sed palmam cedat, modo si foret ille superstes, 5 
Palma, Haydone, tibi: tu palmas omnibus aufers. 


VI. Title: Solymei. . . prosternentes] Judei ante Pedes Christi 
Palmas prosternentes Haydon, 1821. 1. equitans] equitatus 1820, 
5. Sed] At Haydon 1821. 
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Palma negata macrum, donataque reddit opimum. 
Si simul incipiat cum fama increscere corpus, 
Tu cito pinguesces, fies et, amicule, obesus. 


Affectant lauros pictores atque poetee. 10 

Sin laurum invideant (sed quis tibi ?) laurigerentes, 

Pro lauro palma viridanti tempora cingas. 
CARLAGNULUS. 


Vil 


TRANSLATION OF THE LaTIN VERSES ON Mr. Haypon’s 
PIcTURE 


' [Printed in The Champion, May 13, 14,1820. Reprinted in The Poetical 
Recreations of ‘The Champion’, 1822. Collected in Percy Fitzgerald’s 
Charles Lamb ; His Friends, &c., 1866.] 


Waar rider’s that ? and who those myriads bringing 

Him on his way with palms, Hosannas singing ? 

Hosanna to the Christ, ee teow still be 
ringing. 


In days of old, old Palma won renown : 
But Palma’s self must yield the painter’s crown, 5 
Haydon, to thee. Thy palms put every other down. 


If Flaccus’ sentence with the truth agree, 

That ‘palms awarded make men plump to be’ 

Friend Horace, Haydon soon in bulk shall match with 
thee. 


Painters with poets for the laurel vie: 10 
But should the laureat band thy claims deny, 
Wear thou thine own green palm, Haydon, triumphantly. 


VI. 12 cingas] cinge Haydon 1821; ligas 1820. 
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VItt 
SONNET 


To Miss Burney, oN HER CHARACTER OF BLANCH IN 
: CounTRY NEIGHBOURS’, A TALE 


[Printed in The Morning Chronacle, July 13, 1820. First identified by 
Mr. W. H. Conington in The Bookman, Feb., 1894, and collected in 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s The Lambs ; Their Lives, &e. a 1897. ] 


Bricut spirits have arisen to grace the BURNEY name, 
; And some in letters, some in tasteful arts, 
In learning some have borne distinguished parts ; 
Or sought through science of sweet sounds their fame : 
And foremost she, renowned for many a tale 5 
Of faithful love perplexed, and of that good 
Old man, who, as CammiLa’s guardian, stood 
In obstinate virtue clad like coat of mail. 
Nor dost thou, SARAH, with unequal pace 
Her steps pursue. The pure romantic vein - 10 
No gentler creature ever knew to feign 
Than thy fine Blanch, young with an elder grace, 
In all respects without rebuke or blame, 
Answering the antique freshness of her name. 


Ix 


ON A VISIT TO ST. PAUL'S 


[Reprinted from The Traveller in The Examiner, April 8, 1821. Col- 
lected (as ‘ possibly Lamb’s’) by Mr. Lucas, vii, p. 987. The attribution 
may be regarded as all but certain: see The Tombs in the Abbey.] 


Wuat can be hop’d from Priests who, ’gainst the Poor, 
For lack of two-pence, shut the church’s door ; 

Who, true successors of the ancient leaven, 

Erect a turnpike on the road to Heaven ? 

‘Knock, and it shall be open’d,’ saith our Lorp ; 5 
‘Knock, and pay two-pence,’ say the Chapter Board: 
The Showman of the booth the fee receives, 

And God’s house is again a ‘den of thieves’. 
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xX 


TO MY FRIEND THE INDICATOR 
[Printed in The Indicator, Sept. 27, 1820. Collected in The Complete 


Works, &c., ed. R. J. Shepherd, 1874.] 


p- 


Your easy Essays indicate a flow, 

Dear Friend, of brain, which we may elsewhere seek ; 
And to their pages I, and hundreds, owe, 

That Wednesday is the sweetest of the week. 

Such observation, wit, and sense, are shewn, 5 
We think the days of Bickerstaff returned ; 

And that a portion of that oil you own, 

In his undying midnight lamp which burned. 

I would not lightly bruise old Priscian’s head, 

Or wrong the rules of grammar understood ; 10 
But, with the leave of Priscian be it said, 

The Indicative is your Potential Mood. 

Wit, poet, prose-man, party-man, translator— 

H[unt], your best title yet is IypicaTor. 


x 


XI 


TO JOHN BATES DIBDIN 


{Printed in The Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. Alfred Ainger, 1888, ii, 
150. First collected in this edition. ] 


BECAUSE you boast poetic Grandsire, 

And rhyming kin, both Uncle and Sire, 

Dost think that none but their Descendings 

Can tickle folks with double endings ? 

I had a Dad, that would for half a bet 5 
Have put down thine thro’ half the Alphabet. 

Thou, who would be Dan Prior the second, 

For Dan Posterior must be reckon’d. 

In faith, dear Tim, your rhymes are slovenly, 

As a man may say, dough-baked and ovenly ; 10 
Tedious and long as two Long Acres, 

And smell most vilely of the Baker’s. 
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(I have been cursing every limb o’ thee, 
Because I could not hitch in Timothy. 
Jack, Will, Tom, Dick’s a serious evil, 

But Tim—plain Tim’s—the very devil.) 
Thou most incorrigible Scribbler, 

Right Watering-place and Cockney Dribbler, 
What child, that barely understands A, 

B, C, would ever dream that Stanza 

Would tinkle into rhyme with ‘ Plan, Sir?’ 
Go, go, you are not worth an answer ! 

I had a Sire, that at plain Crambo 

Had hit you o’er the pate a damn’d blow. 


How now? may I die game, and you die brass; 


But I have stol’n a quip from Hudibras. 
*Twas thinking on that fine old Suttler, | 
That was in faith a second Butler— 

Had as queer rhymes as he, and subtler. 
He would have put you to ’t this weather 
For rattling syllables together ; 

Rhym’d you to death, like ‘rats in Ireland ’, 
Except that he was born in High’r Land. 
His chimes, not crampt like thine, and rung ill, 
Had made Job split his sides on dunghill. 
There was no limit to his merryings 

At christ’nings, weddings, nay, at buryings. 
No undertaker would live near him, 

Those grave practitioners did fear him ; 
Mutes, at his merry mops, turned ‘ vocal’, 
And fellows, hired for silence, ‘ spoke all.’ 
No body could be laid in cavity, 

Long as he lived, with proper gravity. 

His mirth-fraught eye had but to glitter, 
And every mourner round must titter. 

The Parson, prating of Mount Hermon, 
Stood still to laugh, in midst of sermon. 
The final Sexton (smile he must for him) 
Could hardly get to ‘dust to dust’ for him. 
He lost three pall-bearers their livelihood 
Only with simp’ring at his lively mood : 
Provided that they fresh and neat came, 
All jests were fish that to his net came. 
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He’d banter Apostolic castings, 

As you jeer fishermen at Hastings. 55 
. When the fly bit, like me, he leapt-o’er-all, 

And stood not much on what was scriptural. 


PS. 
I had forgot, at Small Bohemia 
(Enquire the way of your maid Euphemia) 
Are sojourning, of all good fellows 60 
The prince and princess—the Novellos— 
Pray seek ’em out, and give my love to ’em ; 
You'll find you'll soon be hand and glove to ’em. 
“‘[Postmark, July 14, 1826.] 


XII 
TO EMMA, LEARNING LATIN, AND DESPONDING 


[By Mary Lams] 


[Written in the summer of 1827. Printed in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
June, 1829, p. 751. Collected by R. H. Shepherd, Poetry for Children, 
&c., Pickering, 1872. ] 


Droop not, dear Emma, dry those falling tears, 

And call up smiles into thy pallid face, 

Pallid and care-worn with thy arduous race : 

In few brief months thou hast done the work of years. 
_ To young beginnings natural are these fears. 5 
A right good scholar shalt thou one day be, 

And that no distant one; when even she, 

Who now to thee a star far off appears, 

That most rare Latinist, the Northern Maid— 

The language-loving Sarah* of the Lake— 10 
Shall hail thee Sister Linguist. This will make 

Thy friends, who now afford thee careful aid, 

A recompense most rich for all their pains, 

Counting thy acquisitions their best gains. 

* Daughter of S. T. Coleridge, Esq. ; an accomplished linguist in the 


Greek and Latin tongues, and translatress of a History of the Abipones. 
[Mary Lamb’s note. | 
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XIII 
SERENATA, FOR TWO VOICES 


On THE MarRIAGE OF CHARLES CowDEN CLARKE, 


EsQre., TO VICTORIA, ELDEST DAUGHTER OF 
Vincent Novetio, Esgre. 


DUETTO. 


WakE th’ harmonious voice and string, 
Love and Hymen’s triumph sing : 
Sounds with secret charms combining, 
In melodious union joining, 

Best the wondrous joys can tell, 

That in hearts united dwell. 


RECITATIVE. 


First Voice. 


To young Victoria’s happy fame 
Well may the Arts a trophy raise ; 
Music grows sweeter in her praise, 


And, own’d by her, with rapture speaks her name. 


To touch the brave Cowdenio’s heart, 
The Graces all in her conspire ; 
Love arms her with his surest dart, 

Apollo with his lyre. 


AIR. 


The list’ning Muses, all around her, 
Think ’tis Phoebus’ strain they hear ; 

And Cupid, drawing near to wound her, 
Drops his bow, and stands to hear. 


RECITATIVE. 

Second Voice. 
While crowds of rivals with despair 
Silent admire, or vainly court the Fair, 
Behold the happy conquest of her eyes, 
A Hero is the glorious prize! 


629 


[Printed in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1873. Collected in this edition.] 
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In courts, in camps, thro’ distant realms renown’d, 
Cowdenio comes !—Victoria, see, 


He comes with British honour crown’d: 25 
Love leads his eager steps to thee. 
ATR. 


Jn tender sighs he silence breaks, 
The Fair his flame approves ; 
Consenting blushes warm her cheeks, 
She smiles, she yields, she loves. 30 


RECITATIVE. 
First Voice. 
Now Hymen at the altar stands, 
And while he joins their faithful hands, 
Behold! by ardent vows brought down, 
Immortal Concord, heavenly bright, 
Array’d in robes of purest light, 35 
Descends, th’ auspicious rites to crown. 
Her golden harp the goddess brings ; 
Its magic sound 
Commands a sudden silence all around, 
And strains prophetic thus attune the strings. 40 


DUETTO. 
First Voice. 
The Swain his Nymph possessing, 
Second Voice. 
The Nymph her Swain caressing, 
First and Second. 
Shall still improve the blessing, 
For ever kind and true. 


Both. 
While rolling years are flying 45 
Love, Hymen’s lamp supplying, 
With fuel never dying, 
Shall still the flame renew. 
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XIV 
LINES 


ADDRESSED To Lizut. R. W. H. Harpy, R.N., on THE 
PERUSAL OF His VOLUME OF TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR 
oF Mexico 


[Printed in The Atheneum, Jan. 10, 1846. Collected by R. H. Shep- 
herd, Poetry for Children, &c., Chatto & Windus, 1878. ] 


*Tis pleasant, lolling in our elbow chair, 
Secure at home, to read descriptions rare 
Of venturous traveller in savage climes ; 
His hair-breadth ’scapes, toil, hunger—and sometimes 
The merrier passages that, like a foil 5 
To set off perils past, sweetened that toil, 
And took the edge from danger; and I look 
With such fear-mingled pleasure thro’ thy book, 
Adventurous Hardy! Thou a diver® art, 
But of no common form; and for thy part 10 
Of the adventure, hast brought home to the nation 
Pearls of discovery—jewels of observation. 

ENFIELD, January, 1830. 


XV 
LINES 
For A Monument CoMMEMORATING THE SUDDEN DEATH 


BY DrowninG OF A Famity or Four Sons anp Two 
DAUGHTERS 


(Atheneum, Nov. 5, 1831. Collected by Mr. Lucas, 1903. | 


Tears are for lighter griefs. Man weeps the doom, 
That seals a single victim to the tomb. 

But when Death riots—when, with whelming sway, 
Destruction sweeps a family away ; 

When infancy and youth, a huddled mass, 5 
All in an instant to oblivion pass, 

And parents’ hopes are crushed; what lamentation 
Can reach the depth of such a desolation ? 


@ Captain Hardy practised this art with considerable success. 
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Look upward, Feeble Ones! look up and trust, 

That Hx who lays their mortal frame in dust, 10 
Still hath the immortal spirit in his keeping— 

In Jesus’ sight they are not dead but sleeping. 


XVI 
TO C. ADERS, ESQ. 


On His CoLLectTion oF PAINTINGS BY THE OLD 
GERMAN MASTERS 


[Printed in The Year Book, March 19, 1831. Collected in Mr. J. E. 
Babson’s Liana, 1864. ] 

FRIENDLIEST of men, ADERS, I never come 

Within the precincts of this sacred Room, 

But I am struck with a religious fear, 

Which says ‘ Let no profane eye enter here’. 

With imagery from Heav’n the walls are clothed, 5 
Making the things of Time seem vile and loathed. 
Spare Saints, whose bodies seem sustain’d by Love, 
With Martyrs old in meek procession move. 

Here kneels a weeping Magdalen, less bright 

To human sense for her blurr’d. cheeks; in sight 10 
Of eyes, new-touched by Heav’n, more winning fair 
Than when her beauty was her only care. 

A Hermit here strange mysteries doth unlock 

In desart sole, his knees worn by the rock. 
There Angel harps are sounding, while below 15 
Palm-bearing Virgins in white order go. 

Madonnas, varied with so chaste design, 

While all are different, each seems genuine, 

And hers the only Jesus: hard outline, 

And rigid form, by Durmr’s hand subdued 20 
To matchless grace, and sacro-sanctitude ; 

Durer, who makes thy slighted Germany 

Vie with the praise of paint-proud Italy. 


Whoever enter’st here, no more presume . 
To name a Parlour, or a Drawing Room ; "25 
But, bending lowly to each holy Story, 
Make this thy Chapel, and thine Oratory. 


Geo 
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XVII 
HERCULES PACIFICATUS ~ 
A TALE FROM SUIDAS 


[Printed in The Englishman’s Magazine, August, 1831. Collected in 
Mr. J. E. Babson’s Eliana, 1864.] 


In days of yore, ere early Greece 

Had dream’d of patrols or police, 

A crew of rake-hells in terrorem 

Spread wide, and carried all before ’em, 
Rifled the poultry, and the women, 

And held that all things were in common 3 
Till Jove’s great Son the nuisance saw, 
And did abate it by Club Law. 

Yet not so clean he made his work, 

But here and there a rogue would lurk 10 
In caves and rocky fastnesses, 

And shunn’d the strength of Hercules. 


or 


Of these, more desperate than others, 
A pair of ragamuffin brothers 

In secret ambuscade join’d forces, 15 
To carry on unlawful courses. 

These Robbers’ names, enough to shake us, 

Were, Strymon one, the other Cacus. 

And, more the neighbourhood to bother, 

A wicked dam they had for mother, 20 
Who knew their craft, but not forbid it, 

And whatsoe’er they nymim/’d, she hid it ; 

Received them with delight and wonder, 

When they brought home some ’special plunder ; 
Call’d them her darlings, and her white boys, 25 
Her ducks, her dildings—all was right boys— 
‘Only,’ she said, ‘my lads, have care 

Ye fall not into Buack Back’s snare ; 

For, if he catch, he’ll maul your corpus, 

And clapper-claw you to some purpose.’ 30 
She was in truth a kind of witch, 

Had grown by fortune-telling rich ; 
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To spells and conjurings did tackle her, 
And read folks’ dooms by light oracular ; 
In which. she saw, as clear as daylight, 
What mischief on her bairns would a-light ; 
Therefore she had a special loathing 

For all that own’d that sable clothing. 


Who can ’scape fate, when we’re decreed to *t ? 


The graceless brethren paid small heed to ’t. 
A brace they were of sturdy fellows, 

As we may say, that fear’d no colours, 
And sneer’d with modern infidelity 

At the old gipsy’s fond credulity. 

It proved all true tho’, as she’d mumbled— 
For on a day the varlets stumbled 

On a green spot—sit lingue fides— 

Tis Suidas tells it—where Alcides 

Secure, as fearing no ill neighbour, 

Lay fast asleep after a ‘ Labour’. 

His trusty oaken plant was near— 

The prowling rogues look round, and leer, 
And each his wicked wits ’gan rub, 

How to bear off the famous Club ; 
Thinking that they sans price or hire wou’d 
Carry ’t strait home, and chop for fire wood. 
*Twould serve their old dame half a winter— 
You stare ? but faith it was no splinter ; 

I would not for much money ’spy 

Such beam in any neighbour’s eye. 

The villains, these exploits not dull in, 
Incontinently fell a pulling. 

They found it heavy—no slight matter— 
But tugg’d, and tugg’d it, till the clatter 
’Woke Hercules, who in a trice 

Whipt up the knaves, and with a splice 

He kept on purpose—which before 

Had served for giants many a score— 

To end of Club tied each rogue’s head fast ; 
Strapping feet too, to keep them steadfast ; 
And pickaback them carries townwards, 


Behind his brawny back head-downwards ; 
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(So foolish calf—for rhyme I bless X— 
Comes nolens volens out of Essex) ; 
Thinking to brain them with his deztra, 
Or string them up upon the next tree. 
That Club—so equal fates condemn— 


They thought to catch, has now catch’d them. 


Now Hercules, we may suppose, 

Was no great dandy in his clothes ; 

Was seldom, save on Sundays, seen 

In calimanco, or nankeen ; 

On anniversaries would try on 

A jerkin spick-span new from lion ; 

Went bare for the most part, to be cool, 
And save the time of his Groom of the Stole; 
Besides, the smoke he had been in 

In Stygian gulf, had dyed his skin 

To a natural sable—a right hell-fit— 
That seem’d to careless eyes black velvet. 


The brethren from their station scurvy, 
Where they hung dangling topsy turvy, 
With horror view the black costume, 
And each presumes his hour is come! 
Then softly to themselves ’gan mutter 
The warning words their dame did utter ; 
Yet not so softly, but with ease 

Were overheard by Hercules. 

Quoth Cacus—‘ This is he she spoke of, 
Which we so often made a joke of.’ 

“I see,’ said th’ other, ‘thank our sin for ’t, 


*Tis BLack Back sure enough: we’re in for ’t.’ 


His Godship, who, for all his brag 

Of roughness, was at heart a wag, 

At his new name was tickled finely, 

And fell a laughing most divinely. 

Quoth he, ‘I'll tell this jest in heaven— 
The musty rogues shall be forgiven.’ 

So in a twinkling did uncase them, 

On mother earth once more to place them— 
The varlets, glad to be unhamper’d, 

Made each a leg—then fairly scamper’d. 
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XVIII 


THE PARTING SPEECH OF THE CELESTIAL 


MESSENGER TO THE POET 


From THE LATIN OF PALINGENIUS, IN THE 
Zopiacus VITz 


| Atheneum, Feb. 25, 1832. Collected in Babson’s Eliana, 1864. ] 


Bur now time warns (my mission at an end) 
That to Jove’s starry court I re-ascend ; 

From whose high battlements I take delight 
To scan your earth, diminish’d to the sight, 
Pendant, and round, and, as an apple, small ; 
Self-propt, self-balanced, and secure from fall 
By her own weight: and how with liquid robe 
Blue ocean girdles round her tiny globe, 

While lesser Nereus, gliding like a snake, 
Betwixt her hands his flexile course doth take, 
Shrunk to a rivulet ; and how the Po, 

The mighty Ganges, Tanais, Ister, show 

No bigger than a ditch which rains have swell’d. 
Old Nilus’ seven proud mouths I late beheld, 
And mock’d the watery puddles. Hosts steel-clad 
Ofttimes I thence behold ; and how the sad 
Peoples are punish’d by the fault of kings, 
Which from the purple fiend Ambition springs. 
Forgetful of mortality, they live 

In hot strife for possessions fugitive, 

At which the angels grieve. Sometimes I trace 
Of fountains, rivers, seas, the change of place ; 
By ever-shifting course, and Time’s unrest, 

The vale exalted, and the mount deprest 

To an inglorious valley ; plough-shares going 


10 


25 


b 


Where tall trees rear’d their tops; and fresh trees growing 


In antique pastures. Cities lose their site. 

Old things wax new. O what a rare delight 

To him, who from this vantage can survey 

At once stern Afric, and soft Asia, 

With Europe’s cultured plains; and in their turns 
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The tawny Ethiops; Orient Indians ; 

Getulians ; ever-wandering Scythians ; 

Swift Tartar hordes ; Cilicians rapacious, 

And Parthians with back-bended bow pugnacious ; 
Sabeans incense-bringing, men of Thrace, 

Italian, Spaniard, Gaul, and that rough race 

Of Britons, rigid as their native colds ; 

With all the rest the circling sun beholds ! 

But clouds, and elemental mists, deny 

These visions blest to any fleshly eye. 


XIX 


EXISTENCE, CONSIDERED IN ITSELF, NO 


BLESSING 


From THE LATIN OF PALINGENIUS 


35 


40 


[Atheneum, July 7, 1832. Collected in Babson’s Eliana, 1864.] 


The Poet, after a seeming approval of suicide, from a consideration 
of the cares and crimes of life, finally rejecting it, discusses the negative 
importance of existence, contemplated in itself, without reference to 


good or evil. 


Or these sad truths consideration had— 

Thou shalt not fear to quit this world so mad, 
So wicked; but the tenet rather hold 

Of wise Calanus, and his followers old, 


Who with their own wills their own freedom wrought, 5 


And by self-slaughter their dismissal sought 
From this dark den of crime—this horrid lair 
Of men, that savager than monsters are ; 
And scorning longer, in this tangled mesh 

Of ills, to wait on perishable flesh, 

Did with their desperate hands anticipate 

The too, too slow relief of lingering fate. 

And if religion did not stay thine hand, 

And God, and Plato’s wise behests, withstand, 
I would in like case counsel thee to throw 
This senseless burden off, of cares below. 

Not wine, as wine, men choose, but as it came 
From such or such a vintage: *tis the same 


10 
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With life, which simply must be understood 

A black negation, if it be not good. 20 
But if ’tis wretched all—as men decline 

And loath the sour lees of corrupted wine— 

’Tis so to be contemn’d. Merely TO BE 

Is not a boon to seek, nor ill to flee, 

Seeing that every vilest little Thing 25 
Has it in common, from a gnat’s small wing, 

A creeping worm, down to the moveless stone, 

And crumbling bark from trees. Unless To BE, 

And TO BE BLEST, be one, I do not see 

In bare existence, as existence, aught 30 
That’s worthy to be loved, or to be sought. 


DOK 
TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 
On tHE New Epition oF His ‘ PLEASURES oF Memory ’ 


[Printed in The Times, Dec. 13, 1833; signed C. Lamb. First identified 
in The Bookman, May, 1893, and collected .in The Lambs, &c., ed. W. C. 
Hazlitt, 1897.] 9 


Wuen thy gay book hath paid its proud devoirs, 
Poetic friend, and fed with luxury 

The eye of pampered aristocracy 

In glittering drawing-rooms and gilt boudoirs, 

O’erlaid with comments of pictorial art, 5 
However rich and rare, yet nothing leaving 

Of healthful action to the soul-conceiving - 

Of the true reader—yet a nobler part 

Awaits thy work, already classic styled. 

Cheap-clad, accessible, in homeliest show 10 
The modest beauty through the land shall go 

From year to year, and render life more mild ; 
Refinement to the poor man’s hearth shall give, 

And in the moral heart of England live. 
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XXI 


TO CLARA N[OVELLO}] 
[Athenewm, July 26, 1834. Collected in Moxon’s edition, 1870.] 


Tue Gods have made me most unmusical, 

With feelings that respond not to the call 

Of stringed harp, or voice—obtuse and mute 

To hautboy, sackbut, dulcimer, and flute ; 

King David’s lyre, that made the madness flee 5 
From Saul, had been but a jew’s-harp to me: 
Theorbos, violins, French horns, guitars, 

Leave in my wounded ears inflicted scars ; 

I hate those trills, and shakes, and sounds that float 
Upon the captive air; I know no note, 10 
Nor ever shall, whatever folks may say, 

Of the strange mysteries of Sol and Fa ; 

I sit at oratorios like a fish, 

Incapable of sound, and only wish 

The thing was over. Yet do I admire, 15 
O tuneful daughter of a tuneful sire, 

Thy painful labours in a science, which 

To your deserts I pray may make you rich 

As much as you are loved, and add a grace 

To the most musical Novello race. 20 
Women lead men by the nose, some cynics say ; 

You draw them by the ear—a delicater way. 


XXII 
TO MARGARET W—— 
[Atheneeum, March 14, 1835. Collected in Moxon’s edition, 1870.] 


MarGaRET, in happy hour 
Christen’d from that humble flower 
Which we a daisy call! 
May thy pretty name-sake be 
In all things a type of thee, 
And image thee in all! 
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Like it you show a modest face, 
An unpretending native grace ;— 
The tulip, and the pink, 
The china and the damask rose, 10 
And every flaunting flower that blows, 
In the comparing shrink. 


Of lowly fields you think no scorn ; 
Yet gayest gardens would adorn, 
And grace, wherever set. 15 
Home-seated in your lonely bower, 
Or wedded—a transplanted flower— 
I bless you, Margaret ! 
EpMontTon, 8th October, 1834. 


ADDITIONAL ALBUM VERSES AND 
ACROSTICS 


1) ‘ 
WHAT IS AN ALBUM ? 


[Found by J. M. Gutch on the fly-leaf of a copy of John Woodvil, and 
by him contributed to Notes and Queries, Oct. 11, 1856. Lamb quotes 
an early draft (17 lines) in his review of Album Verses (The Englishman’s 
Magazine, Sept., 1831). Collected in Charles Lamb ; His Friends, his 
Haunts, and his Books, by Percy Fitzgerald, 1866. Mr. W. C. Hazlitt 
(The Lambs, their Lives, &c., 1897) prints another version from the 
Album of Emma Isola. ] 


"Tis a Book kept by modern Young Ladies for show, 
Of which their plain grandmothers nothing did know. 
A medley of scraps, half verse, and half prose, 

And some things not very like either, God knows. 

The first soft Effusions of Beaux and of Belles, 5 
Of future Lorp Byrons, and sweet L. EK. L.’s; 

Where wise folk and simple both equally join, 

And you write your nonsense, that 1 may write mine. 
Stick in a fine landscape, to make a display, 

A flower-piece, a foreground, all tinted so gay, 10 


I. 3. ’Tis a medley of scraps, fine verse and fine prose, 1897. 5. 
first soft] soft First 1897. 7. join] shine 1897. 
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As Nature herself (could she see them) would strike 
With envy, to think that she ne’er did the like : 

And since some LAVATERS, with head-pieces comical, 
Have agreed to pronounce people’s hands physiognomical, 
Be sure that you stuff it with AvurogRrapus plenty, 15 
All penned in a fashion, so stiff, and so dainty, 

They no more resemble folks’ ordinary writing, 

Than lines penn’d with pains do extempore writing, 

Or our everyday countenance (pardon the stricture) 

The faces we make when we sit for our picture. 20 


Then have you, Madelina, an ALBUM complete— 
Which may you live to finish, and J live to see it. 


iy 
THE FIRST LEAF OF SPRING 


WRITTEN ON THE First Lear or a Lapy’s ALBUM 


[Printed in The Atheneum, Jan. 10, 1846, Collected by R. H. Shep- 
herd, Poetry for Children, &c., Chatto & Windus, 1878.] 


Tuov fragile, filmy, gossamery thing, 

First leaf of spring! 

At every lightest breath that quakest, 

And with a zephyr shakest ; 

Scarce stout enough to hold thy slender form together, 5 
In calmest halcyon weather ; 

Next sister to the web that spiders weave, 

Poor flutterers to deceive 

Into their treacherous silken bed : 

O! how art thou sustained, how nourished ! 10 


I. 14. Have pronounc’d people’s hands to be physiognomical, 1897. 
16. All framed to a pattern so stiff, &c., 1897. 17. ordinary] every 
day, 1897. 18. extempore writing] extemp’rel enditing, 1897. Gh 
our every day] the natural 1897. 21. Thus you have, dearest Emma, 
an ALBum complete, 1897. 22. The text of 1897 adds the following 
lines :— 

And since you began it for innocent ends, 
May it swell, and grow bigger, each day with new friends, 
Who shall set down kind names, as a token and test, 
As I my poor autograph sign with the rest. 
0.1 It Y 
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All trivial as thou art, 

Without dispute, 

Thou play’st a mighty part ; 

And art the herald to a throng 

Of buds, blooms, fruit, 15 
That shall thy cracking branches sway, 

While birds on every spray 

Shall pay the copious fruitage with a sylvan song. 

So ’tis with thee, whoe’er on thee shall look, 

First leaf of this beginning modest book. 20 
Slender thou art, God knowest, 

And little grace bestowest, 

But in thy train shall follow after 

Wit, wisdom, seriousness, in hand with laughter ; 
Provoking jests, restraining soberness, 25 
In their appropriate dress ; 

And I shall joy to be outdone 

By those who brighter trophies won ; 

Without a grief, 


That I thy slender promise have’ begun, 30 
First leaf. 
1832. 
Til 


ACROSTIC: TO MRS. F[IELD] 


On Her RETURN FROM GIBRALTAR 
[Collected in The Complete Correspondence, &c., Moxon, 1868-70.] 


JANE, you are welcome from the barren Rock, 

And Calpe’s sounding shores. Oh do not mock, 
Now you have rais’d, our greetings; nor again 
Ever revisit that dry nook of Spain. 


Friends have you here, and friendships to command, 5 
In merry England. Love this hearty land. 

Ease, comfort, competence—of these possess’d, 

Let prodigal adventurers seek the rest : 

Dear England is as you,—a ‘ Field the Lord hath blest. 
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IV 
TO M[ARY] L{[AETITIA] F[IELD] 


(ExprctTiIne To SrE Her AGAIN AFTER A LonG 
INTERVAL) 


[Collected in The Complete Correspondence, &c., Moxon, 1868-70.] 


How many wasting, many wasted years, 

Have run their round, since I beheld your face! 

In Memory’s dim eye it yet appears 

Crowned, as it then seemed, with a chearful grace. 
Young prattling Maiden, on the Thames’ fair side, 5 
Enlivening pleasant Sunbury with your smiles, 

Time may have changed you: coy reserve, or pride, 
To sullen looks reduced those mirthful wiles. 

I will not ’bate one smile on that clear brow, 

But take of Time a rigorous account, 10 
When next I see you; and Maria now 

Must be the Thing she was. To what amount 

These verses else ?—all hollow and untrue— 

This was not writ, these lines not meant, for You. 


V 
ACROSTIC: TO ESTHER FIELD 
[Collected in The Complete Correspondence, &c., Moxon, 1868-70.] 


EstHer, holy name and sweet, 

Smoothly runs on even feet, 

To the mild Acrostic bending ; 

Hebrew recollections blending. 

Ever keep that Queen in view— 5 
Royal namesake—bold, and true! 


Firm she stood in evil times, 

In the face of Haman’s crimes.— 

Ev’n as She, do Thou possess 

Loftiest virtue in the dress, ~ 10 
Dear F-——, of native loveliness. 
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VI 
ACROSTIC: TO MRS. WILLIAMS 
[1830] 


Go little Poem, and present 

Respectful terms of compliment ; 

A gentle lady bids thee speak ! 

Courteous is she, tho’ thou be weak— 

Evoke from Heaven as thick as manna 5 


Joy after joy on Grace Joanna : 

On Fornham’s Glebe and Pasture land 

A blessing pray. Long, long may stand, 

Not touched by Time, the Rectory blithe ; 

No grudging churl dispute his Tithe; 10 
At Easter be the offerings due 


With cheerful spirit paid; each pew 

In decent order filled ; no noise 

Loud intervene to drown the voice, 

Learning, or wisdom of the Teacher ; 15 
Impressive be the Sacred Preacher, 

And strict his notes on holy page ; 

May young and old from age to age 

Salute, and still point out, ‘The good man’s Parsonage !’ 


Vil 
TO THE BOOK 


{Written in the Album of Sophia E. Frend (Mrs. Augustus De Morgan) 
and printed by her in Three Score Years and Ten. Collected in Poems, 
Plays and Essays by C. Lamb, ed. Ainger, 1884. Also printed, with 
variants, in Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s The Lambs, their Lives, &c., 1897, 
possibly from the album of Sophy Holcroft (Mrs. Jefferson).] 


Lirrtte Casket! Storehouse rare 

Of rich conceits, to please the Fair ! 
Happiest he of mortal men,— 

({ crown him monarch of the pen,)— 
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To whom Sophia deigns to give 5 
The flattering prerogative 

To inscribe his name in chief, 

On thy first and maiden Leaf. 

When thy pages shall be full 

With what brighter wits can cull 10 
Of the Tender or Romantic, 

Creeping Prose or Verse Gigantic,— 

Which thy spaces so shall cram 

That the Bee-like Epigram 

(Which a two-fold tribute brings, 15 
Honey gives at once, and stings,) 

Hath not room left wherewithal 

To infix its tiny scrawl ; 

Haply some more youthful swain, 

Striving to describe his pain, 20 
And the Damsel’s ear to seize 

With more expressive lays than these,. . 
When he finds his own excluded 

And these counterfeits intruded ; 

While, loitering in the Muses’ bower, 25 
He overstayed the Eleventh Hour, 

Till the Tables filled—shall fret, 

Die, or sicken with regret 

Or into a shadow pine: 

While this triumphant verse of mine, 30 
Like to some favoured stranger-guest, 

Bidden to a good man’s Feast 

Shall sit—by merit less than Fate— 

In the upper Seat in State. 


VIIt 


TO WILLIAM FREND 


{Printed in Mrs. Augustus De Morgan’s Three Score Years and Ten. 
First collected in this edition. ] 
Frienp of the friendless, friend of all mankind, 
To thy wide friendships I have not been blind ; 
But looking at them nearly, in the end 
I love thee most that thou art Dyer’s Frend. 
VII. 31. favoured] poorer 1897. 
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IX 
TO SOPHIA] F[REND] 


ACROSTIC 


[Printed in Mrs. De Morgan’s Three Score Years and Ten. Collected 
by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 1903.) 


Sotemn Legends we are told 

Of bright female Names of old,— 

Phyllis fair, Laodameia, 

Helen,—but methinks Sophia 

Is a name of better meaning 5 
And a sort of Christian leaning. 


For it Wisdom means, which passes 

Rubies, pearls, or golden masses. 

Ever try that Name to merit ; 

Never quit what you inherit 10 
Duly from your Father’s spirit, 


Xx 
TO R[OTHA] Q[UILLINAN] 


ACROSTIC 
[Collected in The Lambs, their Lives, &c., by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, 1897.] 


Rotsa, how, in numbers light, 
Ought I to express thee ? 

Take my meaning in its flight— 
Haste imports not always slight— 
And believe, I bless thee. 


on 
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<a 
TO S[ARAH] L[OCKE}] 


ACROSTIC 


ieee in Charles Lamb: A Memoir. By Barry Cornwall. London, 
SHatu I praise a face unseen, 
And extol a fancied mien, 
Rave on visionary charm, 
And from shadows take alarm ? 
Hatred hates without a cause ; 5 


Love may love, without applause, 

Or, without a reason given, 

Charmed be with unknown Heaven. 

Keep the secret, though, unmocked, 

Ever in your bosom Locke’d. 10 


XII 
TO M[ARY] L[OCKE] 


ACROSTIC 


(Collected in Charles Lamb: A Memoir. By Barry Cornwall. London, 
1866.] 
Must I write with pen unwilling, 
And describe those graces killing, 
Rightly, which I never saw ? 
Yes—it is the Album’s law. 


a 


Let me then Invention strain 

On your excelling charms to feign— 
Cold is Fiction! I believe it 

Kindly, as I did receive it, 

Even as J. F.’s tongue did weave it. 
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XII 


ON BEING ASKED TO WRITE IN MISS WEST- 
WOOD’S ALBUM 


[Printed in The Atheneum, Jan. 10, 1846; also in Notes and Queries, 
4th S., v. 528 (June 4, 1870), along with the rhymed couplets that follow 
by Mary Lamb. Collected by R. H. Shepherd, Poetry for Children, &c., 
Chatto & Windus, 1878.1] 


My feeble Muse, that fain her best wou’d 
Write, at command of Frances Westwood, 
But feels her wits not in their best mood, 
Fell lately on some idle fancies, 
As she’s much given to romances, 5 
About this self-same style of Frances ; 
Which seems to be a name in common 
Attributed to man or woman. 
She thence contrived this flattering moral, 
With which she hopes no soul will quarrel, 10 
That she, whom this twin title decks, 
Combines what’s good in either sex ; 
Unites—how very rare the case is !— 
Masculine sense to female graces ; 
And, quitting not her proper rank, 15 
Is both in one—Fanny, and frank. 
12th October, 1827. 
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XIV 
IN MISS WESTWOOD’S ALBUM 


{By Mary Lamb. Printed in Notes and Queries, 4th S., v. 528 (June 4, 
1870). Collected by R. H. Shepherd, Poetry for Children, &c., Chatto & 
Windus, 1878.] 

SMALL beauty to your Book my lines can lend, 

Yet you shall have the best I can, sweet friend, 

To serve for poor memorials ’gainst the day 

That calls you from your Parent-roof away, 

From the mild offices of Filial life 5 

To the more serious duties of a Wife. 

The World is opening to you—may you rest 

With all your prospects realised, and blest !— 

I, with the Elder Couple left behind, 

On evenings chatting, oft shall call to mind 10 

Those spirits of Youth, which Age so ill can miss, 

And, wanting you, half grudge your S—n’s bliss ; 

Till mirthful malice tempts us to exclaim 

*Gainst the dear Thief, who robb’d you of your Name. 
ENFIELD CuasE, 17th May, 1828. 


XV 
UN SOLITAIRE! 


A Drawine By HE. I. 
[Printed by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 1903.] 


SoLiTaRY man, around thee 
Are the mountains! Peace hath found thee 
Resting by that rippling tide ; 
All vain toys of life expelling, 
Hermit-like, thou find’st a dwelling 5 
Lost ’mid foliage stretching wide 
Angels here alone may find thee, 
Contemplation fast may bind thee. 
Holier spot, or more fantastic, 
Lovelier scene of deep seclusion, 10 
Armed by Nature ’gainst intrusion, 
Never graced a seat Monastic. 
1 This appears to be an acrostic on the name Sarah Lachlan. 
Y 3 
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XVI 


ACROSTIC: TO S[ARAH] T[HOMAS] 
[Printed by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 1903.] 


Sarau, blest wife of ‘ Terah’s faithful Son’, 

After a race of years with goodness run, 

Regardless heard the promised miracle, 

And mocked the blessing as impossible. 

How weak is Faith !—even He, the most sincere, 5 


Thomas, to his meek Master not least dear, 

Holy, and blameless, yet refused assent 

Of full belief, until he could content 

Mere human senses. In your piety, 

As you are one in name, industriously 10 
So copy them: but shun their weak part—Incredulity. 


XVII 
_ ACROSTIC : TO MRS. SARAH ROBINSON 
[Printed by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 1903.] 


SOUL-BREATHING verse, thy gentlest guise put on, 
And greet the honor’d name of Robinson. 

Rome in her throng’d and stranger-crowded streets, 
And palaces, where pilgrim pilgrim meets, 

Holds not, respected Sarah, one that can 5: 


Revered make the name of Englishman, 

Or loved, more than thy Kinsman, dear to me 

By many a friendly act. His heart I see 

In thee with answering courtesy renew’d. . 

Nor shall to thee my debt of gratitude 10 

Soon fade, that didst receive with open hand 

One that was come a stranger to thy land— 

Now calls thee Friend. Her thanks, and mine, command. 
ENFIELD, 14th March, 1831. 
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XVIII 
ACROSTIC : TO EMMA BUTTON 


vii, p. 974 (1905).] 


Emma, eldest of your name, 
Meekly trusting in her God, 
’Mid the red-hot ploughshares trod, 
And unscorch’d preserved her fame. 


By that test if you were tried, 

Ugly flames might be defied ; 

Though devouring fire’s a glutton, 

Through the trial you might go 

‘On the light fantastic toe’, 

Nor for ploughshares care a Burron. 
1825. 


XIX 
ACROSTIC: TO DR. ASBURY 


[Printed by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 1903.] 


JUDGEMENTS are about us thoroughly ; 


O’er all Enfield hangs the Cholera, 
Savage monster, none like him 
Ever rack’d a human limb. 

Pest, nor plague, nor fever yellow, 
Has made patients more to bellow. 


Vain his threatnings! Asbury comes 
And defiance beats by drums ; 
Label, bottle, box, pill, potion, 
Each enlists in the commotion ; 
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[Printed in The Academy, July 23, 1904. Collected by Mr. Lucas, 


10 
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And with Vials, like to those 

Seen in Patmos,® charged with woes, 

Breathing Wrath, he falls pell-mell 

Upon the Foe, and pays him well, 

Revenge !—he has made the monster sick, 15 
Yea, Cholera vanish, choleric. 


xx 


ACROSTIC: TO DOROTHY ASBURY 
[Printed by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 1903.] 


DivivEpD praise, Lady, to you we owe 

Of all the health your husband doth bestow, 
Respected wife of skilful Asbury ! 

Oracular foresight named thee Dorothy ; 

Tis a Greek word, and signifies God’s Gift ; 5 
(How Learning helps poor Poets at a shift !)— 

You are that gift. When, tired with human ails, 


And tedious listening to the sick man’s tales, 

Sore spent, and fretted, he comes home at eve, 

By mild medicaments you his toils deceive, 10° 
Under your soothing treatment he revives ; 
(Restorative is the smile of gentle wives) : 

You lengthen Ais, who lengthens all our lives. 


XXI 


ACROSTIC;: TO SARAH JAMES OF BEGUILDY 


[Printed in My Lifetime, by Mr. John Hollingshead. Collected by 
Mr. Lucas, 1903. ] 


SLEEP hath treasures worth retracing : 

Are you not in slumbers pacing 

Round your native spot at times, 

And seem to hear Beguildy’s chimes ? 

Hold the airy vision fast ; 5 


® Vide Revelations. 
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Joy is but a dream at last : 

And what was so fugitive 

Memory only makes to live. 

Even from troubles past we borrow 

Some thoughts that may lighten sorrow. 10 


Onwards as we pace through life 
Fainting under care or strife, 


By the magic of a thought 

Every object back is brought 

Gayer than it was when real, 15 
Under influence ideal. 

In remembrance as a glass 

Let your happy childhood pass ; 

Dreaming so in fancy’s spells, 

You still shall hear those old church bells. 20 


XXII 


TO LOUISA MORGAN 
[Printed by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 1903.] 


How blest is he who in his age, exempt 

From fortune’s frowns, and from the troublous strife 

Of storms that harass still the private life, 

‘Below ambition, and above contempt,’ 

Hath gain’d a quiet harbour, where he may 5 
Look back on shipwrecks past, without a sigh 

For busier scenes, and hope’s gay dreams gone by! 
And such a nook of blessedness, they say, 

Your Sire at length has found; while you, best Child, 
Content in his contentment, acquiesce 10 
In patient toils; and in a station less 

Than you might image, when your prospects smiled. 

In your meek virtues there is found a calm, 

That on his life’s soft evening sheds a balm. 
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XXIII 
TIME AND ETERNITY 


[Printed amongst a section of scraps entitled The Gatherer in The Mirror 
of Literature, Amusement, and Instruction, June 1, 1833, Collected by 
Mr. Lucas, 1905.] 

WuereE [when ?] the soul drinks of misery’s power, 
Each moment seems a lengthened hour ; 

But when bright joy illumes the mind, 

Time passes as the fleetest wind.— 

How to a wicked soul must be 5 
Whole ages of eternity ? C. L—B. 


XXIV 
FROM THE LATIN 


[Printed along with the preceding in The Mirror, June 1, 1833, First 
collected in this edition. | 
As swallows shrink before the wintry blast, 
And gladly seek a more congenial soil, 
So flatterers halt when fortune’s lure is past 
And basely court some richer lordling’s smile. 


C. L—B. 
XXV 

WRITTEN UPON THE COVER OF A BLOTTING- 
BOOK 


[Printed in The Mirror, May 7, 1836. First collected in this edition. 
See Mr. W. Jerrold’s letter to The Atheneum, June 30, 1906, p. 798.] 
Buank tho’ I be, within you'll find 
Relics of th’ enraptured mind : 
Where truth and fable, mirth and wit, 
Are safely here deposited. 
The placid, furious, envious, wise, 5 
Impart to me their secresies ; 
Here hidden thoughts in blotted line 
Nor sybil can the sense divine ; 
Lethe and I twin sisters be— 
Then, stranger, open me and see 10 


EPIGRAMS (POLITICAL AND 
PERSONAL), HUMOROUS EPITAPHS, 
ETC. 


i 
TO SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH 


[Printed in The Albion, August, 1801 (see letter of that date from 
Lambto Manning). Collected in the Fitzgerald edition, Moxon, 1875.] 


TxovueH thou’rt like Judas, an apostate black, 

In the resemblance one thing thou dost lack : 

When he had gotten his ill-purchased pelf, 

He went away, and wisely hanged himself. 

This thou may’st do at last; yet much I doubt, 5 
If thou hast any bowels to gush out! 


IT 
DICK STRYPE; OR, THE FORCE OF HABIT 


A Tate—By TimotHy BRAMBLE 


[Printed in The Morning Post, Jan. 6, 1802. Reprinted in Charles M. 
Westmacott’s Points of Misery, 1823. Described by Lamb to Rickman 
as ‘a long Epigram’. Collected by Mr. Lucas, 1905.] 


Hasrirs are stubborn things : 
And by the time a man is turn’d of forty, 
His ruling passion’s grown so haughty 
There is no clipping of its wings. 
The amorous roots have taken earth, and fix ; 5 
And never shall P—TT leave his juggling tricks, 
Till H—Y quits his metre with his pride, 
Till W——M learns to flatter regicide, 
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Till hypocrite-enthusiasts cease to vaunt 
And Mister W. Ei leaves off to cant. 
The truth will best be shewn, 

By a familiar instance of our own. 


Dick Strype 
Was a dear friend and lover of the PIPE; 
He us’d to say, one pipe of Kirkman’s best 
Gave life a zest. 
To him ’twas meat, and drink, and physic, 
To see the friendly vapour 
Curl round his midnight taper, 
And the black fume 
Clothe all the room 
In clouds as dark as science metaphysic. 
So still he smok’d, and drank, and crack’d his joke; 
And, had he single tarried, 
He might have smok’d, and still grown old in smoke : 
But RicHarp married. 
His wife was one, who carried 
The cleanly virtues almost to a vice, 
She was so nice : 
And thrice a week, above, below, 
The house was scour’d from top to toe, 
And all the floors were rubb’d so bright, 
You dar’d not walk upright 
For fear of sliding : 
But that she took a pride in. 


Of all things else Repecca STRYPE 
Could least endure a pipe. 
She rail’d upon the filthy herb tobacco, 
Protested that the noisome vapour 
Had spoilt the best chintz curtains and the paper, 
And cost her many a pound in stucco : 
And then she quoted our King James, who saith 
‘Tobacco is the Devil’s breath’. 
When wives will govern, husbands must obey ; 
For many a day 
Dick mourn’d and miss’d his favourite tobacco, 
And curs’d REBEcoa. 
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At length the day approach’d, his wife must die : 
Imagine now the doleful cry 

Of female friends, old aunts and cousins, 50 
Who to the fun’ral came by dozens— 

The undertaker’s men and mutes 

Stood at the gate in sable suits 

With doleful looks, 

Just like so many melancholy rooks. 55 
Now cakes and wine are handed round, 

Folks sigh, and drink, and drink, and sigh, 

For Grief makes people dry : 

But Dick is missing, nowhere to be found. 

Above, below, about 60 
They searched the house throughout, 

Each hole and secret entry, 

Quite from the garret to the pantry, 

In every corner, cupboard, nook and shelf, 

And all concluded he had hang’d himself. 65 
At last they found him—reader, guess you where 

"Twill make you stare— 

Perch’d on ReBeocca’s Coffin, at his rest, 

SMOKING A PIPE OF KIRKMAN’S BEST. ~* 


it 
TWELFTH NIGHT 


CHARACTERS Tuat Miaut Have BEEN DRAWN ON 
THE ABOVE EVENING 


{Printed in The Morning Post, Jan. 8, 1802 (see letter from Lamb to 
John Rickman, Jan. 14, 1802). Collected by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 1903.) 


MR. A[DDINGTO|N 


I put my night-cap on my head, 
And went, as usual, to my bed ; 
And, most surprising to relate, 

I woke—a Minister of State! 
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MESSRS. C[ANNIN]G AND F[RER]E 


Ar Eton School brought up with dull boys, 
We shone like men among the school-boys ; 
But since we in the world have been, 

We are but school-boys among men. 


MR. P[IT|T 


By crooked arts, and actions sinister, 
I came at first to be a Minister ; 
And, now I am no longer Minister, 
I still retain my actions sinister. 


SIR TOBY FILLPOT 


WHEN the nightingale sings in yon harbour so snug, 
Pray what is her burden, but sweet ‘jug, jug, jug’ 
Your daddle, my hearty, that chorus we'll join 

In jug after jug of the juice of the vine. 


LORD NELSON 


Orr with Briargus, and his HUNDRED HANDS, 
Our NELson, with one arm, unconquer’d stands! 


THE CITY CHAMPION 


Don’t be afraid: tho’ cased sucH aRMouR bright in, 
There’s nothing further from my thoughts than fighting. 


IV 
TWO EPIGRAMS 


I 


[Printed in The Examiner, March 22, 1812. Collected by Mr. E. V. 
Lucas, 1903.] 
PRINCEPS his rent from tinneries draws, 
His best friends are refiners ;— 
What wonder then his other friends 
He leaves for under-miners. 
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: [The Examiner, March 22, 1812. Reprinted in The Poetical Recrea- 
tions of ‘The Champion’, 1822; signed R. et R. Collected in Moxon’s 


ed, 1875.) 


YE Politicians, tell me, pray, 

Why thus with woe and care rent ? 
This is the worst that you can say, 
Some wind has blown the wig away, 
And left the hair apparent. 


Vv 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE WHALE 


[Lhe Examiner, March 15, 1812. Reprinted in The Poetical Recrea- 
tions of ‘The Champion’, 1822; signed R. et R, Collected in Moxon’s 
ed., 1868-70. ] 


Io! Pean! Io! sing 

To the finny people’s King. 

Not a mightier Whale than this 

In the vast Atlantic is ; 

Not a fatter fish than he 

Flounders round the polar sea. 

See his blubber—at:. his gills 

What a world of drink he swills, 

From his trunk, as from a spout, 

Which next moment he pours out. 
Such his person—next declare, 

Muse, who his companions are.— 

Every fish of generous kind 

Scuds aside, or slinks behind ; 

But about his presence keep 

All the Monsters of the Deep ; 

Mermaids, with their tails and singing 

His delighted fancy stinging ; 

Crooked Dolphins, they surround him, 

Dog-like Seals, they fawn around him. 


10 
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Following hard the progress mark, 

Of the intolerant salt sea Shark, 

For his solace and relief, 

Flat-fish are his courtiers chiet. 

Last and lowest in his train, 

Ink-fish (libellers of the main) 

Their black liquor shed in spite : 
(Such on earth the things that write.) 
In his stomach, some do say, 

No good thing can ever stay. 

Had it been the fortune of it 

To have swallowed that old Prophet, 
Three days there he’d not have dwell’d, 
But in one have been expell’d. 
Hapless mariners are they, 

Who beguil’d (as seamen say), 
Deeming him some rock or island, 
Footing sure, safe spot, and dry land, 
Anchor in his scaly rind ;- 

Soon the difference they find , 

Sudden plumb he sinks beneath them ; 
Does to ruthless seas bequeathe them. 


Name or title, what has he ? 
Is he Regent of the Sea ? 
From this difficulty free us, 
Buffon, Banks, or sage Linnzeus. 
With his wondrous attributes 
Say, what appellation suits ? 
By his bulk, and by his size, 
By his oily qualities, 
This (or else my eyesight fails), 
This should be the Prince or WHALES. 
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VI 
SONNET 


Sr. Crispin To Mr. Girrorp 


[Printed in The Examiner, Oct. 3, 4, 1819, and reprinted over 
signature R. et R. in The Poetical Recreations of ‘The Chanvpion’, 1822. 
Collected in Moxon’s edition, 1868-70.] 

ALL unadvised, and in an evil hour, 

Lured by aspiring thoughts, my son, you daft 
The lowly labours of the Gentle Craft 
For learned toils, which blood and spirits sour. 
All things, dear pledge, are not in all men’s power ; 5 
The wiser sort of shrub affects the ground ; 
And sweet content of mind is oftener found 

In cobbler’s parlour, than in critic’s bower. 

The sorest work is what doth cross the grain ; 

And better to this hour you had been plying 10 
The obsequious awl with well-waxed finger flying, 

Than ceaseless thus to till a thankless vein ; 

Still teazing Muses, which are still denying ; 

Making a stretching-leather of your brain. 


VII 


THE GODLIKE 


[Printed in The Champion, March 18, 19, 1820, and reprinted in The 
Poetical Recreations, &c., 1822, where, along with the six following 
pieces, it appears over the signature #. et R. Collected in Moxon’s 
edition, 1868-70. ] 

In one great man we view with odds 

A parallel to all the gods. 

Great Jove, that shook heaven with his brow, 
Could never match his princely bow. 

In him a Bacchus we behold : 5 
Like Bacchus, too, he ne’er grows old. 

Like Phoebus next, a flaming lover ; 

And then he’s Mercury—all over. 

A Vulcan for domestic strife, 

He lamely lives without his wife. 10 
And sure—unless our wits be dull— 

Minerva-like, when moon was full, 

He issued from paternal skull. 
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Vill 
THE THREE GRAVES 


[Printed over the signature Dante in The Champion, May 13, 14, 1820, 
and reprinted, over the signature Dante (R. et R.), in The Poetical Re- 
creations, &c., 1822. Also reprinted in The London Magazine, May, 1825, 
without signature, and with the sub-title, Written during the time, now 
happily almost forgotten, of the spy system. Collected in Moxon’s 
edition, 1868—70.] 


CLosE by the ever-burning brimstone beds 

Where Bedloe, Oates, and Judas, hide their heads, 

I saw great Satan like a Sexton stand 

With his intolerable spade in hand, 

Digging three graves. Of coffin shape they were, 5 
For those who, coffinless, must enter there 

With unblest rites. The shrouds were of that cloth 
Which Clotho weaveth in her blackest wrath : 

The dismal tinct oppress’d the eye, that dwelt 

Upon it long, like darkness to be felt. 10 
The pillows to these baleful beds were toads, 

Large, living, livid, melancholy loads, 

Whose softness shock’d. Worms of all monstrous size 
Crawl’d round ; and one, upcoil’d, which never dies. 

A doleful bell, inculcating despair, 15 
Was always ringing in the heavy air. 

And all about the detestable pit 

Strange headless ghosts, and quarter’d forms, did flit ; 
Rivers of blood, from dripping traitors spilt, 

By treachery stung from poverty to guilt. 20 
I ask’d the fiend, for whom these rites were meant ? 
‘These graves,’ quoth he, ‘ when life’s brief oil is spent, 
When the dark night comes, and they’re sinking bedwards, 
—I mean for Castles, Oliver, and Edwards.’ 
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Ix 
SONNET TO MATHEW WOOD, ESQ. 
ALDERMAN AND M.P. 


[Printed in The Champion, May 13, 14, 1820. Reprinted in The 
Poetical Recreations, &c., 1822. Collected in Moxon’s edition, 1875.] 


Hop on thy course uncheck’d, heroic Woop ! 
Regardless what the player’s son may prate, 
Saint Stephens’ Fool, the Zany of Debate— 

Who nothing generous ever understood. 

London’s twice Pretor! scorn the fool-born jest— 5 
The stage’s scum, and refuse of the players— 
Stale topics against Magistrates and Mayors— 

City and Country both thy worth attest. 

Bid him leave off his shallow Eton wit, 

More fit to sooth the superficial ear 10 
Of drunken Prrt, and that pickpocket Peer, 

When at their sottish orgies they did sit, 

Hatching mad counsels from inflated vein, 

Till England, and the nations, reeled with pain. 


x 
ON A PROJECTED JOURNEY 


[Printed in The Champion, July 15, 16, 1820. Reprinted in The 
Poetical Recreations, &c., 1822. Collected in Moxon’s edition, 1875.] 


To gratify his people’s wish 
See Gleorg]e at length prepare— 
He’s setting out for Hanover— 
We've often wished him there. 
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XI 


ON A LATE EMPIRIC OF ‘BALMY’ MEMORY 


{Printed in The Champion, July 15, 16, 1820. Reprinted twice in 
The Poetical Recreations, &c., 1822. Collected in Moxon’s edition, 1875.] 
His namesake, born of Jewish breeder, 

Knew ‘from the Hyssop to the Cedar’; 

But he, unlike the Jewish leader, 
Scarce knew the Hyssop from the Cedar. 


XII 


SONG FOR THE C[ORONATIOIJN 


Tune, ‘ Roy’s Wire oF ALDIVALLOCH ’ 


[Printed in The Champion, July 15, 16, 1820. Reprinted in The 
Poetical Recreations, &c., 1822. Collected in Moxon’s edition, 1875.] 
Ros wife of Brunswick Oéls! 
Rows wife of Brunswick Oéls ! 
Wot you how she came to him, 
While he supinely dreamt of no ills ? 
Vow! but she is a canty Queen, 5 
And well can she scare each royal orgie.— 
To us she ever must be dear, 
Though she’s for ever cut by Georgie.— 
Roi’s wife, ete. Da capo. 


XIl 


THE UNBELOVED 


[Printed in The Champion, Sept. 23, 24, 1820. Reprinted in The 
Poetical Recreations, &c., 1822. Collected in Moxon’s edition, 1875.] 

Not a woman, child, or man in 
All this isle, that loves thee, C[anni]ng. 
Fools, whom gentle manners sway, 
May incline to C[astlerea]gh, 
Princes, who old ladies love, 5 
Of the Doctor may approve, 
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Chancery lads do not abhor 

Their chatty, childish Chancellor. 

In Liverpool some virtues strike, 

And little Van’s beneath dislike. 10 
Tho’, if I were to be dead for’t,. 

I could never love thee, H[eadfor]t, 

(Every man must have his way) 

Other grey adulterers may. 

But thou unamiable object,— 15 
Dear to neither prince, nor subject ;— 

Veriest, meanest scab, for pelf 

Fastning on the skin of Guelph,? 

Thou, thou must, surely, loathe thyself. 


XIV 
ON A CLERK OF THE INDIA HOUSE 


[Printed in Scribner’s Magazine, March, 1876, and collected by 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, 1903. See a letter from Lamb to Walter Wilson, 
Dec. 16, 1822.] 


Wuat Wadd knows, God knows ; 
But God knows what Wadd knows! 


XV 
THE POETICAL CASK 


On THE ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND OF LorD ByRon’s 
REMAINS 
{Printed in The New Times, Oct. 24, 1825, apropos of a paragraph 


in that paper, Oct. 19, 1825. Mr. Lucas prints a slightly different version 
from a MS book of William Ayrton. Collected by Mr. E. V. Lucas.] 


WirH change of climate manners alter not; 
Transport a drunkard—he’ll return a sot ; 

So lordly Juan, d—d to endless fame, 

Went out a pickle—and comes back the same. 


XIII. 18. After this line, in 1820, followed the line :— 
Place-and-heiress-hunting elf. 
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XVI 
LINES 


SUGGESTED BY A SIGHT OF WALTHAM CROSS 


[Printed in The Englishman’s Magazine, Sept., 1831. Lamb sent 
the following earlier draft to B. Barton in a letter, Nov., 1827 :— 


A stately Cross each sad spot doth attest, 

Whereat the corpse of Elinor did rest, 

From Herdby fetch’d—her Spouse so honour’d her— 
To sleep with royal dust at Westminster. 

And, if less pompous obsequies were thine, 

Duke Brunswick’s daughter, princely Caroline, 

Grudge not, great ghost, nor count thy funeral losses ; 
Thou in thy life-time had’st thy share of crosses. 


Collected in Moxon’s edition, 1875.] 


TIME-MOULDERING CROSSES, gemm’d with imagery 
Of costliest work, and Gothic tracery, 
Point still the spots, to hallow’d wedlock dear, 
Where rested on its solemn way the bier, 
That bore the bones of Edward’s Elinor 5 
To mix with Royal dust at Westminster.— 
Far different rites did thee to dust consign, 
Duke Brunswick’s daughter, Princely Caroline. 
A hurrying funeral, and a banish’d grave, 
High-minded Wife! were all that thou could’st have. 10 
Grieve not, great Ghost, nor count in death thy losses ; 
Thou in thy life-time had’st thy share of crosses. 


XVII 


FOR THE ‘TABLE BOOK’ 


[Sent to Hone in a letter, and marked ‘ For the Table Book’. Collected 
by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 1903.] 


LavuRA, too partial to her friends’ enditing, 
Requires from each a pattern of their writing. 
A weightier trifle Laura might command ; 
For who to Laura would refuse his—hand ? 
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XVIII 


THE ROYAL WONDERS 


[Printed in The Times, August 10, 1830; signed Charles Lamb. 
Collected by Mr. Lucas, 1903.] 


Two miracles at once! Compell’d by fate, 
His tarnish’d throne the Bourbon doth vacate ; 
~ While English William,—a diviner thing,— 
Of his free pleasure hath put off the king ; 
The forms of distant old respect lets pass, 5 
And melts his crown into the common mass. 
Health to fair France, and fine regeneration ! 
But England’s is the nobler abdication. 


XIX 
‘BREVIS ESSE LABORO’ 


‘ONE DIP’ 


[Written in 1830, along with the following epigram, for the sons of 
James A. Hessey, then at Merchant Taylors’ School. Collected in 
Moxon’s edition, 1875.] 


Mucs speech obscures the sense ; the soul of wit 
Is brevity : our tale one proof of it. 

Poor BALBULUS, a stammering invalid, 

Consults the doctors, and by them is bid 

To try sea-bathing, with this special heed, 

‘One Dip was all his malady did need ; 

More than that one his certain death would be.’ 
Now who so nervous or so shook as he, 

For Balbulus had never dipped before? 

Two well-known dippers, at the Broadstairs’ shore, 10 
Stout, sturdy churls, have stript him to the skin, 

And naked, cold, and shivering plunge him in. 

Soon he emerges, with scarce breath to say, 

‘I’m to be dip—dip—dipt ” We know it,’ they 
Reply ; expostulation seemed in vain, 15 
And over ears they souse him in again, 


ao 
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And up again he rises, his words trip 
And falter as before. Still ‘ dip—dip—dip ’— 
And in again he goes with furious plunge, 
Once more to rise; when, with a desperate lunge, 20 
At length he bolts these words out, “Only once !’ 
The villains crave his pardon. Had the dunce 
But aimed at these bare words, the rogues had found him, 
But, striving to be prolix, they half drowned him. 
[J. A. Hessxy.| 


xX 


SUUM CUIQUE 


[Written May 9, 1830. See No. XIX. Collectedin Moxon’s edition, 
1875.] 


ApscisciT sibi divitias et opes alienas 
Fur, rapiens, spolians quod mihi, quodque tibi 
Proprium erat, temnens haec verba, Meumque Tuumque ; 
Omne Suum est. Tandem cuique suum tribuit. 


Dat laqueo collum: vestes, vah! carnifici dat ; 5 
Sese Diabolo: sic bene, Cuique Suum. 
[F. Hussry.] 
XxI 


ON THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


[Printed in The Examiner, August 22, 1830. Collected by Mr. Lucas, 
1905, who prints (1903) a slightly different version from the Novello 
papers in the British Museum.] 


In merry England I computed once 

The number of the dunces—dunce for dunce ; 
There were four hundred, if I don’t forget, 

All readers of the L y G oy 

But if the author to himself keep true, 5 
In some short months they’ll be reduced to two. 
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XXII 
ON THE FAST-DAY 


[From J. P. Collier’s privately printed Old Man’s Diary,1872. Collected 
by Mr. Lucas, 1903.] 


To name a Day for general prayer and fast 
Is surely worse than of no sort of use; 

For you may see with grief, from first to last, 
On fast-days people of all ranks are loose. 


XXIII 


NONSENSE VERSES 
{Printed in Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s Mary and Charles Lamb, 1874.] 


Lazy-BonES, lazy-bones, wake up, and peep!" 

The cat’s in the cupboard, your mother’s asleep. 
There you sit snoring, forgetting her ills ; 

Who is to give her her Bolus and Pills ? 

Twenty fine Angels must come into town, 

All for to help you to make your new gown: 
Dainty AERIAL Spinsters, and Singers ; 

Aren’t you ashamed to employ such white fingers ? 
Delicate hands, unaccustomed to reels, 

To set ’em a working a poor body’s wheels ? 10 
Why they came down is to me all a riddle, 

And left HatieLusan broke off in the middle : 

Jove’s Court, and the Presence angelical, cut— 

To eke out the work of a lazy young slut. 
Angel-duck, Angel-duck, winged, and silly, 15 
Pouring a watering-pot over a lily, 

Gardener gratuitous, careless of pelf, 

Leave her to water her lily herself, 

Or to neglect it to death if she chuse it: 

Remember the loss is her own, if she lose it. 20 


or 
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XXIV—XXVIII 


EPITAPH ON TIMOTHY WAGSTAFF 


[Printed in The New York Tribune, Feb. 22, 1879. Collected by 
Mr. Lucas, 1903. ] 

Here lies the body of Timothy Wagstaff 

Who once was as tall and as straight as a flagstaff ; 

But now that he’s gone to another world, 

His staff is broken and his flag is furled. 


EPITAPH ON CAPTAIN STURMS 


Here lieth the body of Captain Sturms, 

Once ‘food for powder’, now for worms. 

At the battle of Meida he lost his legs, 

And stumped about on wooden pegs. 

Naught cares he now for such worthless things; 5 
He was borne to Heaven on angels’ wings. 


e EPITAPH ON MARGARET DIX 
Wuo was Born ON THE 29TH Day or FEBRUARY 


Cr git the remains of Margaret Dix, 
Who was young in old age, I ween; 
Though Envy with Malice cried Seventy-six / 
The Graces declared her Nineteen. 


EPITAPH ON DOCTOR DRAKE 


To the memory of Dr. Onesimus Drake, 

Who forced good people his drugs to take— 
No wonder his patients were oft on the rack, 
For this ‘duck of a man’ was a terrible quack. 


EPITAPH ON CAPTAIN DAY 


BENEATH this slab lies Matthew Day, 

If his body had not, been snatched away 
To be by Science dissected ; 

Should it have gone, one thing is clear : 

His soul the last trump is sure to hear, 5 
And thus be resurrected. 


ee Pe een er ee aN 
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LAMB’S EARLIEST EXTANT POEM 


[From a MS. collection of exercises by pupils of Christ’s Hospital, 
formerly belonging to the Rev. James Boyer, Head Master 1776-99. 
Collected by Mr. Lucas, 1905.] 


MILLE VIAE MORTIS 


Wuat time in bands of slumber all were laid, 

To Death’s dark court methought I was convey’d ; 
In realms it lay far hid from mortal sight, 

And gloomy tapers scarce kept out the night. 


On ebon throne the King of Terrors sate ; 5 
Around him stood the ministers of Fate ; 

On fell destruction bent, the murth’rous band 

Waited attentively his high command. 


Here pallid Fear & dark Despair were seen, 

And Fever here with looks forever lean ; 10 
Swoln Dropsy, halting Gout, profuse of woes, 

And Madness fierce & hopeless of repose ; 


Wide-wasting Plague; but chief in honour stood 
More-wasting War, insatiable of blood ; 

With starting eye-balls, eager for the word ; 15 
Already brandish’d was the glitt’ring sword. 


Wonder and fear alike had fill’d my breast, 
And thus the grisly Monarch I addrest— 


‘Of earth-born Heroes why should Poets sing, 

And Thee neglect, neglect the greatest King ? 20 
To Thee ev’n Caesar’s self was fore’d to yield 

The glories of Pharsalia’s well-fought field.’ 


When, with a frown, ‘ Vile caitiff, come not here,’ 
Abrupt cried Death ; ‘shall flatt’ry soothe my ear ?’ 
‘Hence, or thou feel’st my dart!’ the Monarch said. 25 
Wild terror seized me, and the vision fled. 
CHARLES Lams. 
1789. 


SATAN IN SEARCH OF A WIFE 


WITH THE WHOLE PROCESS OF HIS COURTSHIP 
AND MARRIAGE, AND WHO DANCED AT THE 
WEDDING. BY AN EYE WITNESS 


[Published by Moxon, anonymously, in 1831.] 


DEDICATION 


To delicate bosoms; that have sighed over the Loves 
of the Angels, this Poem is with tenderest regard conse- 
crated. It can be no offence to you, dear Ladies, that 
the author has endeavoured to extend the dominion of 
your darling passion ; to shew Love triumphant in places, 
to which his advent has been never yet suspected. If one 
Cecilia drew an Angel down, another may have leave to 
attract a Spirit upwards ; which, I am sure, was the most 
desperate adventure of the two. Wonder not at the 
inferior condition of the agent; for, if King Cophetva 
wooed a Beggar Maid, a greater king need not scorn to 
confess the attractions of a fair Tailor’s daughter. The 
more disproportionate the rank, the more signal is the 
glory of your sex. Like that of Hecate, a triple empire 
is now confessed your own. Nor Heaven, nor Earth, nor 
deepest tracts of Erebus, as Milton hath it, have power to 
resist your sway. I congratulate your last victory. You 
have fairly made an Honest Man of the Old One; and, 
if your conquest is late, the success must be salutary. 
The new Benedict has employment enough on his hands 
to desist from dabbling with the affairs of poor mortals ; 
he may fairly leave human nature to herself; and we 
may sleep for one while at least secure from the attacks 
of this hitherto restless Old Bachelor. It remains to be 
seen, whether the world will be much benefited by the 
change in his condition. 
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PART THE FIRST 


Tl 


THE Devil was sick and queasy of late, 
And his sleep and his appetite fail’d him ; 
His ears they hung down, and his tail it was clapp’d 
Between his poor hoofs, like a dog that’s been rapp’d— 
None knew what the devil ail’d him. 5 


II 


He tumbled and toss’d on his mattress 0’ nights, 

That was fit for a fiend’s disportal ; 
For ’twas made of the finest of thistles and thorn, 
Which Alecto herself had gather’d in scorn 

Of the best down beds that are mortal. 10 


Il 


His giantly chest in earthquakes heaved, 
With groanings corresponding ; 
And mincing and few were the words he spoke, 
While a sigh, like some delicate whirlwind, broke 
From a heart that seem’d desponding. 15 


IV 


Now the Devil an Old Wife had for his Dam, 
I think none e’er was older : 
Her years—old Parr’s were nothing to them ; 
And a chicken to her was Methusalem, 
You’d say, could you behold her. 20 


vV 


She remember’d Chaos a little child, 
Strumming upon hand organs ; 

At the birth of Old Night a gossip she sat, 

The ancientest there, and was godmother at 
The christening of the Gorgons. 25 
c. Lu, Ir 7, 
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VI 
Her bones peep’d through a rhinoceros’ skin, 
Like a mummy’s through its cerement ; 
But she had a mother’s heart, and guess’d 


What pinch’d her son; whom she thus address’d 


In terms that bespoke endearment. 


vil 
‘What ails my Nicky, my darling Imp, 
My Lucifer bright, my Beelze ? 
My Pig, my Pug-with-a-curly-tail, 
You are not well. Can a mother fail 
To see that which all Hell see ?’ 


VI 
‘O Mother dear, I am dying, I fear ; 
Prepare the yew, and the willow, 
And the cypress black: for I get no ease 
By day or by night for the cursed fleas, 
That skip about my pillow.’ 


IX 
‘Your pillow is clean, and your pillow-beer, 
For I wash’d ’em in Styx last night, son, 
And your blankets both, and dried them upon 
The brimstony banks of Acheron— 
It is not the fleas that bite, son.’ 


x 
“O I perish of cold these bitter sharp nights, 
The damp like an ague ferrets ; 
The ice and the frost hath shot into the bone; 
And I care not greatly to sleep alone 
O’ nights—for the fear of Spirits.’ 


x1 
“The weather is warm, my own sweet boy, 
And the nights are close and stifling ; 
And for fearing of Spirits, you cowardly Elf— 
Have you quite forgot you’re a Spirit yourself ? 
Come, come, I see you are trifling. 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


55 
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XII 
‘I wish my Nicky is not in love ’—— 
‘O mother, you have nick’t it —— 
And he turn’d his head aside with a blush— 
Not red hot pokers, or crimson plush, 
Could half so deep have prick’d it. 60 


XT 


“These twenty thousand good years or more,’ 
Quoth he, ‘on this burning shingle 
I have led a lonesome Bachelor’s life, 
Nor known the comfort of babe or wife— 
Tis a long time to live single.’ 65 


XIV 
Quoth she, ‘If a wife is all you want, 
I shall quickly dance at your wedding. 
I am dry nurse, you know, to the Female Ghosts ’— 
And she call’d up her charge, and they came in hosts 
To do the old Beldam’s bidding : 70 


XV 
All who in their lives had been servants of sin— 
Adulteress, Wench, Virago— 
And Murd’resses old that had pointed the knife 
Against a husband’s or father’s life, 
Each one a She Iago. 75 


XVI 
First Jezebel came—no need of paint, 
Or dressing, to make her charming ; 
For the blood of the old prophetical race 
Had heighten’d the natural flush of her face 
To a pitch ’bove rouge or carmine. 80 


XVII 


Semiramis there low tendered herself, 
With all Babel for a dowry : 
With Helen, the flower and the bane of Greece— 
And bloody Medea next offer’d her fleece, 
That was of Heil the Houri. 85 
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XVUI 
Clytemnestra, with Joan of Naples, put in ; 
Cleopatra, by Anthony quicken’d ; 
Jocasta, that married where she should not, 
Came hand in hand with the Daughters of Lot ; 
Till the Devil was fairly sicken’d. 


XIX 
For the Devil himself, a dev’] as he is, 
Disapproves unequal matches. 
‘O Mother,’ he cried, ‘dispatch them hence! 
No Spirit—I speak it without offence— 
Shall have me in her hatches.’ 


SOG 
With a wave of her wand they all were gone! 
And now came out the slaughter : 
‘“°’Tis none of these that can serve my turn ; 
For a wife of flesh and blood I burn— 
Tm in love with a Taylor’s Daughter. 


XXI 
‘Tis she must heal the wounds that she made, 
"Tis she must be my physician. 
O parent mild, stand not my foe ’— 
For his mother had whisper’d something low 
About ‘matching beneath his condition ’.— 


Sxtr 
‘And then we must get paternal consent, 
Or an unblest match may vex ye ’— 
‘Her father is dead; I fetched him away. 
In the midst of his goose, last Michaelmas day— 
He died of an apoplexy. 


XXII 
‘His daughter is fair, and an only heir— 
With her I long to tether— 
He has left her his hell, and all that he had; 
The estates are contiguous, and I shall be mad, 
Till we lay our two Hells together.’ 


95 


100 


105 


110 


115 
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XXIV 
‘But how do you know the fair maid’s mind ? ’— 
Quoth he, ‘ Her loss was but recent ; 
And I could not speak my mind you know, 
Just when I was fetching her father below— 
It would have been hardly decent. 120 


xXXV 


‘But a leer from her eye, where Cupids lie, 
Of love gave proof apparent ; 
And, from something she dropp’d, I shrewdly ween’d 
In her heart she judged, that a living Fiend 125 
Was better than a dead Parent. 


XXVI 


‘But the time is short; and suitors may come, 
While I stand here reporting ; 
Then make your son a bit of a Beau, 
And give me your blessing, before I go 
To the other world a courting.’ 130 


XXVII 
‘But what will you do with your horns, my son ? 
And that tail—fair maids will mock it—’ 
‘My tail I will dock—and as for the horn, 
Like husbands above I think no scorn 
To carry it in my pocket.’ 135 


XXVIII 
‘But what will you do with your feet, my son?’ 
“Here are stockings fairly woven : 
My hoofs I will hide in silken hose ; 
And cinnamon-sweet are my pettitoes— 
Because, you know, they are cloven.’ 140 


Cab 
‘Then take a blessing, my darling Son,’ 
Quoth she, and kiss’d him civil— 
Then his neckcloth she tied ; and when he was drest 
From top to toe in his Sunday’s best, 
He appear’d a comely devil. 145 
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x 
So his leave he took: but how he fared 
In his courtship—barring failures— 
In a Second Part you shall read it soon, 
In a bran new song, to be sung to the tune 
Of the ‘ Devil among the Tailors.’ 


THE SECOND PART 


CONTAINING 
THE COURTSHIP, AND THE WEDDING 


I 


Wuo is She that by night from her balcony looks 


On a garden, where cabbage is springing ? 


Tis the Tailor’s fair Lass, that we told of above ; 


She muses by moonlight on her True Love ; 
So sharp is Cupid’s stinging. * 


Ir 


She has caught a glimpse of the Prince of the Air 


In his Luciferian splendour, 


And away with her coyness and maiden reserve !— 


For none but the Devil her turn will serve,— 
Her sorrows else will end her. 


Ii 


She saw when he fetch’d her father away, 
And the sight no whit did shake her ; 


For the Devil may sure with his own make free— 


And ‘it saves besides’, quoth merrily she, 
“The expence of an Undertaker.— 


IV 


‘'Then come, my Satan, my darling Sin, 
Return to my arms, my Hell Beau ; 


My Prince of Darkness, my crow-black Dove ’— 
And she scarce had spoke, when her own True Love 


Was kneeling at her elbow ! 


10 


15 


20 
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Vv 
But she wist not at first that this was He, 
That had raised such a boiling passion ; | 
For his old costume he had laid aside, 
And was come to court a mortal bride 
In a coat-and-waistcoat fashion. 25 


vI 
She miss’d his large horns, and she miss’d his fair tail, 
That had hung so retrospective ; 
And his raven plumes, and some other marks 
Regarding his feet, that had left their sparks 
In a mind but too susceptive : 30 


Vil 


And she held in scorn that a mortal born 
Should the Prince of Spirits rival, 
To clamber at midnight her garden fence— 
For she knew not else by what pretence 
To account for his arrival. 35 


vill 


‘What thief art thou,’ quoth she, ‘in the dark 
That stumblest here presumptuous ? 
Some Irish Adventurer I take you to be— 
A Foreigner, from your garb I see, 
Which besides is not over sumptuous.’ 40 


Ix 


Then Satan, awhile dissembling his rank, 
A piece of amorous fun tries : 
Quoth he, ‘I’m a Netherlander born ; 
Fair Virgin, receive not my suit with scorn ; 
I’m a Prince in the Low Countries— 45 


x 


‘Though I travel incog. From the Land of Fog 
And Mist I am come to proffer 
My crown and my sceptre to lay at your feet ; 
It is not every day in the week you may meet, 
Fair Maid, with a Prince’s offer.’ 50 
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XI 
‘Your crown and your sceptre I like full well, 
They tempt a poor maiden’s pride, Sir ; 
But your lands and possessions—excuse if Pm rude— 
Are too far in a Northerly latitude 
For me to become your Bride, Sir. 55 


XII 


‘In that aguish clime I should catch my death, 
Being but a raw new comer ’— 
Quoth he, ‘We have plenty of fuel stout ; 
And the fires, which I kindle, never go out 
By winter, nor yet by summer. 60 


XII 
‘I am Prince of Hell, and Lord Paramount 
Over Monarchs there abiding. 
My groom of the Stables is Nimrod old ; 
And Nebuchadnazor my stirrups must hold, 
When I go out a riding. 65 


XIV 


‘To spare your blushes, and maiden fears, 
I resorted to these inventions— 
But, Imposture, begone; and avaunt, Disguise ! ’— 
And the Devil began to swell and rise 
To his own diabolic dimensions. 70 


XV 


Twin horns from his forehead shot up to the moon, 
Like a branching stag in Arden ; 
Dusk wings through his shoulders with eagle’s strength 
Push’d out ; and his train lay floundering in length 
An acre beyond the garden.— 75 


XVI 
To tender hearts I have framed my lay— 
Judge ye, all love-sick Maidens, 
When the virgin saw in the soft moonlight, 
In his proper proportions, her own true knight, 
If she needed long persuadings. 80 
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XVII 
Yet a maidenly modesty kept her back, 
As her sex’s art had taught her : 
For ‘the biggest Fortunes’, quoth she, ‘in the land— 
Are not worthy’—then blush’d—‘ of your Highness’s hand— 
Much less a poor Taylor’s daughter. 85 


XVIII 


‘There’s the two Miss Crockfords are single still, 

For whom great suitors hunger ; 
And their Father’s hell is much larger than mine ’— 
Quoth the Devil, ‘I’ve no such ambitious design, 

For their Dad is an old Fishmonger ; 90 


xXIx 


‘And I cannot endure the smell of fish— 
I have taken an anti-bias 
To their livers, especially since the day 
That the Angel smoked my cousin away 
From the chaste. spouse of Tobias. 95 


2G.6 
“Had my amorous kinsman much longer staid, 
The perfume would have seal’d his obit ; 
For he had a nicer nose than the wench, 


Who cared not a pin for the smother and stench, 
In the arms of the Son of Tobit.’ 100 


XXI 
‘I have read it,’ quoth she, ‘in Apocryphal Writ ’— 
And the Devil stoop’d down, and kiss’d her ; 
Not Jove himself, when he courted in flame, 
On Semele’s lips, the love-scorch’d Dame, 
Impress’d such a burning blister. 105 


XXII 


The fire through her bones and her vitals shot— 
‘O, I yield, my winsome marrow— 
I am thine for life ’—and black thunders roll’d— 
And she sank in his arms through the garden mould, 
With the speed of a red-hot arrow. 110 
Z3 
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XXIII 
Merrily, merrily, ring the bells 
From each Pandemonian steeple ; 
For the Devil hath gotten his beautiful Bride, 
And a Wedding Dinner he will provide, 
To feast all kinds of people. 115 


XXIV 


Fat bulls of Basan are roasted whole, 
Of the breed that ran at David ; 
With the flesh of goats, on the sinister side, 
That shall stand apart, when the world is tried ; 
Fit meat for souls unsaved ! 120 


XXV 
The fowl from the spit were the Harpies’ brood, 
Which the bard sang near Cremona, 
With a garnish of bats in their leathern wings imp’t ; 
And the fish was—two delicate slices crimp’t, 
Of the whale that swallow’d Jonah. 125 


XXVI 
Then the goblets were crown’d, and a health went round 
To the bride, in a wine like scarlet ; 
No earthly vintage so deeply paints, 
For ’twas dash’d with a tinge from the blood of the Saints 
By the Babylonian Harlot. 130 


XXVII 
No Hebe fair stood Cup Bearer there, 
The guests were their own skinkers ; 
But Bishop Judas first blest the can, 
Who is of all Hell Metropolitan, 
And kiss’d it to all the drinkers. 135 


XXVIII 
The feast being ended, to dancing they went, 
To a music that did produce a 
Most dissonant sound, while a hellish glee 
Was sung in parts by the Furies Three ; 
And the Devil took out Medusa. 140 
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XXIX 


But the best of the sport was to hear his old Dam, 
Set up her shrill forlorn pipe— 

How the wither’d Beldam hobbled about, 

And put the rest of the company out— 
For she needs must try a horn-pipe. 145 


XXX 


But the heat, and the press, and the noise, and the din, 
Were so great, that, howe’er unwilling, 

Our Reporter no longer was able to stay, 

But came in his own defence away, 
And left the Bride quadrilling. 150 


PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES 


EPILOGUE TO GODWIN’S TRAGEDY OF 
“ANTONIO ’ 


[Transcribed by Lamb in a letter to Manning, Dee. 13, 1800 (Talfourd, 
Letters of Charles Lamb, 1837, i. p. 193). Godwin did not print it with 
the play. Collected in Moxon’s edition (ed. Fitzgerald), 1875.] 


Laprss, ye’ve seen how Guzman’s consort died, 

Poor victim of a Spaniard brother’s pride, 

When Spanish honour through the world was blown, 
And Spanish beauty for the best was known.? 

In that romantic, unenlighten’d time, 5 
A breach of promise» was a sort of crime— 

Which of you handsome English ladies here, 

But deem the penance bloody and severe ? 

A whimsical old Saragossa ¢ fashion, 

That a dead father’s dying inclination 10 
Should live, to thwart a living daughter’s passion,? 
Unjustly on the sex wee men exclaim, 

Rail at your! vices,—and commit the same ;— 

Man is a promise-breaker from the womb, 

And goes a promise-breaker to the tomb— 15 


® Four easy lines. > For which the heroine died. © In Spam! ! 
Y f ! 
“ Two neat lines. © Or you. Or our, as they have altered it. 
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What need we instance here the lover’s vow, 
The sick man’s purpose, or the great man’s bow 7? 
The truth by few examples best is shown— 
Instead of many which are better known, 
Take poor Jack Incident, that’s dead and gone. 20 
Jack, of dramatic genius justly vain, 
Purchased a renter’s share at Drury-lane ; 
A prudent man in every other matter, 
Known at his club-room for an honest hatter ; 
Humane and courteous, led a civil life, 25 
And has been seldom known to beat his wife ; 
But Jack is now grown quite another man, 
Frequents the green-room, knows the plot and plan 
Of each new picce, 
And has been seen to talk with Sheridan ! 30 
In at the play-house just at six he pops, 
And never quits it till the curtain drops; 
Is never absent on the author's mght, 
Knows actresses and actors too—by sight ; 
So humble, that with Suett he’ll confer, 35 
Or take a pipe with plain Jack Bannister ; 
Nay, with an author has been known so free, 
He once suggested a catastrophe— 
In short, John dabbled till his head was turn’d : 
His wife remonstrated, his neighbours mourn’d, 40 
His customers were dropping off apace, 
And Jack’s affairs began to wear a piteous face. 
One night his wife began a curtain lecture ; 
“My dearest Johnny, husband, spouse, protector, 
Take pity on your helpless babes and me, 45 
Save us from ruin, you from bankruptey— 
Look to your business, leave these cursed plays, 
And try again your old industrious ways.’ 
Jack, who was always scared at the Gazette, 
And had some bits of scull uninjured yet, 50 
Promised amendment, vow’d his wife spake reason, 
“He would not see another play that season—:’ 
Three stubborn fortnights Jack his promise kept, 
Was late and early in his shop, eat, slept, 


& Antithesis !! 
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And walk’d and talk’d, like ordinary men ; 55 
No wit, but John the hatter once again— 

Visits his club: when lo! one fatal night 

His wife with horror view’d the well-known sight— 
John’s hat, wig, snuff-box—well she knew his tricks— 
And Jack decamping at the hour of six. 60 
Just at the counter’s edge a playbill lay, 

Announcing that ‘ Pizarro’ was the play— 

‘O Johnny, Johnny, this is your old doing.’ 

Quoth Jack, ‘Why what the devil storm’s a-brewing ? 
About a harmless play why all this fright ? 65 
Pll go and see it, if it’s but for spite— 

Zounds, woman! Nelson’s} to be there to-night.’ 


PROLOGUE TO GODWIN’S TRAGEDY OF 
* FAULKENER ’ 


[Printed in the first (only?) edition of Godwin’s Faulkener, 1807. 
Collected by R. H. Shepherd, Poetry for Children, &c., Chatto & Windus, 
1878. ] 


An author who has given you all delight, 
Furnish’d the tale our stage presents to-night. 
Some of our earliest tears He taught to steal 
Down our young cheeks, and fore’d us first to feel. 
To solitary shores whole years confin’d, 5 
Who has not read how pensive Crusoe pin’d ? 
Who, now grown old, that did not once admire 
His goat, his parrot, his uncouth attire, 
The stick, due-notch’d, that told each tedious day 
That in the lonely island wore away ? 10 
Who has not shudder’d, where he stands aghast 
At sight of human footsteps in the waste ? 
Or joy’d not, when his trembling hands unbind 
Thee, Friday, gentlest of the savage kind ? 

The genius who conceiv’d that magic tale 15 
Was skill’d by native pathos to prevail. 


h «A good clap-trap. Nelson has exhibited two or three times at 
both theatres—and advertised himself.” 
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His stories, though rough-drawn, and fram’d in haste, 
Had that which pleas’d our homely grandsires’ taste. 
His was a various pen, that freely rov’d 
Into all subjects, was in most approv’d. 20 
Whate’er the theme, his ready Muse obey’d— 
Love, courtship, politics, religion, trade— 
Gifted alike to shine in every sphere, 
Nov'list, historian, poet, pamphleteer. 
In some blest interval of party-strife, 25 
He drew a striking sketch from private life, 
Whose moving scenes of intricate distress 
We try to-night in a dramatic dress : 
A real story of domestic woe, 
That asks no aid from music, verse, or show, 30 
But trusts to truth, to nature, and Defoe. 


EPILOGUE TO HENRY SIDDONS’ FARCE, ‘TIME’S 
A TELL-TALE ’ 


[Printed with the play in 1807 (see Bibliographical List). Collected 
by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 1903. ] 


Bounp for the port of matrimonial bliss, 

Ere I hoist sail, I hold it not amiss, 

(Since prosp’rous ends ask prudent introductions) 
To take a slight peep at my written instructions. 
There’s nothing like determining in time 

All questions martial or maritime. 


ou 


In all seas, straits, gulphs, ports, havens, lands, creeks. 
Oh! Here it begins. 
‘Season, spring, wind standing at point Desire— 
The good ship Matrimony—Commander Bland- 
ford, Esq. 10 
Art. I. 


‘The captain that has command of her, 

Or in his absence, the acting officer, 

To see her planks are sound, her timbers tight.’— 
That acting officer I don’t relish quite, 
No, as I hope to tack another verse on, 15 
Pll do those duties in my proper person. 
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Art. IT. 
‘All mutinies to be suppress’d at first.’ 
That’s a good caution to prevent the worst. 


Art. III. 
‘That she be properly victual’d, mann’d and stor’d, 
To see no foreigners are got aboard.’ 20 
That’s rather difficult. Do what we can, 
A vessel sometimes may mistake her man. 
The safest way in such a parlous doubt, 
' Is steady watch and keep a sharp look out. 


Art. IV. 
‘Whereas their Lords Commissioners (the church) 25 
Do strictly authorise the right of search 
As always practis’>d—you’re to understand 
By these what articles are contraband ; 
Guns, mortars, pistols, halberts, swords, pikes, lances, 
Ball, powder, shot, and the appurtenances : 30 
Videlicet—whatever can be sent 
To give the enemy encouragement. 
Ogles are small shot (so the instruction runs), 
Touches hand grenades, and squeezes rifle guns.’ 


Art. V. 
‘That no free-bottom’d neutral waiting maid 35 
Presume to exercise the carrying trade: 
The prohibition here contained extends 
To all commerce cover’d by the name of Friends. 
‘Heaven speed the good ship well ’—and so it ends. 
Oh with such wholesome jealousies as these 40 
May Albion cherish his old spouse the seas ; 
Keep over her a husband’s firm command, 
Not with too rigid nor too lax a hand. 
Be gently patient to her swells and throws 
When big with safeties to himself she goes ; 45 
Nor, while she clips him in a fast embrace, 
Stand for some female frowns upon her face. 
But tell the rival world—and tell in Thunder, 
Whom Nature joined, none ere shall put asunder. 
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PROLOGUE TO COLERIDGE’S TRAGEDY OF 
‘REMORSE’ 


[Printed with the play, 1813 (see Bibliographical List). Collected in 
The Complete Works, &c., ed. Shepherd, 1874.] 


THERE are, I am told, who sharply criticise 

Our modern theatres’ unwieldly size. 

We players shall scarce plead guilty to that charge, 
Who think a house can never be too large: 

Griev’d when a rant, that’s worth a nation’s ear, 5 
Shakes some prescrib’d Lyceum’s petty sphere ; 

And pleased to mark the grin from space to space 
Spread epidemic o’er a town’s broad face.— 

O might old Betterton or Booth return 

To view our structures from their silent urn, 10 
Could Quin come stalking from Elysian glades, 

Or Garrick get a day-rule from the shades— 

Where now, perhaps, in mirth which Spirits approve, 
He imitates the ways of men above, 

And apes the actions of our upper coast, 15 
As in his days of flesh he play’d the ghost :— 

How might they bless our ampler scope to please, 
And hate their own old shrunk up audiences.— 

Their houses yet were palaces to those, 

Which Ben and Fletcher for their triumphs chose. 20 
Shakespeare, who wish’d a kingdom for a stage, 

Like giant pent in disproportion’d cage, 

Mourn’d his contracted strengths and crippled rage. 
He who could tame his vast ambition down 

To please some scatter’d gleanings of a town, 25 
And, if some hundred auditors supplied 

Their meagre meed of claps, was satisfied, 

How had he felt, when that dread curse of Lear’s 
Had burst tremendous on a thousand ears, 

While deep-struck wonder from applauding bands — 30 
Return’d the tribute of as many hands! 

Rude were his guests ; he never made his bow 

To such an audience as salutes us now. 

He lack’d the balm of labor, female praise. 

Few Ladies in his time frequented plays, 35 
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Or came to see a youth with awkward art 

And shrill sharp pipe burlesque the woman’s part. 
The very use, since so essential grown, 

Of painted scenes, was to his stage unknown. 

The air-blest castle, round whose wholesome crest 40 
The martlet, guest of summer, chose her nest— 

The forest walks of Arden’s fair domain, 

Where Jaques fed his solitary vein, 

No pencil’s aid as yet had dared supply, © 

Seen only by the intellectual eye. 45 
Those scenic helps, denied to Shakespeare’s page, 

Our Author owes to a more liberal age. 

Nor pomp nor circumstance are wanting here ; 

*Tis for himself alone that he must fear. 

Yet shall remembrance cherish the just pride, 50 
That (be the laurel granted or denied) 

He first essay’d in this distinguish’d fane, 

Severer muses and a tragic strain. 


EPILOGUE TO KENNEY’S FARCE, ‘ DEBTOR 
AND CREDITOR’ 


[Printed with the play, 1814 (see Bibliographical List). Collected by 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, 1903.] 


Spoken BY Mr. Liston anD Mr. EMERY IN CHARACTER 


Gosling. False world 

Sampson. Yow’re bit, Sir. 

Gosling. Boor! what’s that to you ? 
With Love’s soft sorrows what hast thou to do? 
"Tis here for consolation I must look. 

(Takes out his pocket book.) 
Sampson. Nay, Sir, don’t put us down in your black 
book. 

Gosling. All Helicon is here. 

Sampson. All Hell. 

Gosling. You Clod! 5 
Did’st never hear of the Pierian God, 
And the Nine Virgins on the Sacred Hill ? 

Sampson. Nine Virgins !—Sure ! 

Gosling. I have them all at will. 
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Gosling. And my suit decline, 
Sampson. Yowll make a dash at them. 

Gosling. Ill tip all nine. 10 
Sampson. What, wed ’em, Sir ? 

Gosling. O, no—that thought I banish. 


I woo—not wed; they never bring the Spanish. 
Their favours I pursue, and court the bays. 
Sampson. Mayhap, youre one of them that write the 
plays ? 
Gosling. Bumpkin ! 
Sampson. Ym told the public’s well-nigh crammed 15 
With such like stuff. 


Gosling. The public may be dammed. 
Sampson. They ha’nt damned you? (inquisitively). 
Gosling. This fellow’s wond’rous shrewd ! 


Id tell him if I thought he’d not be rude. 
Once in my greener years, I wrote a piece. 
Sampson. Aye, so did Il—at school like 
Gosling. Booby, cease ! 20 

I mean a Play. 
Sampson. Oh! 

Gosling. And to crown my joys, 

"Twas acted. 
Sampson. Well, and how 
Gosling. It made a noise, 

A kind of mingled (as if musing). 

Sampson. Aye, describe it, try. 

Gosling. Like—Were you ever in the pillory ? 
Sampson. No, Sir, I thank ye, no such kind of game. 25 
Gosling. Bate but the eggs, and it was much the same. 

Shouts, clamours, laughs, and a peculiar sound, 

Like, like 
Sampson. Like geese, I warrant, in a pound. 

I like this mainly ! 


Gosling. Some began to cough, 
Some cried. 
Sampson. Go on——- 
Gosling. A few—and some—‘ Go off !’ 30 


I can’t suppress it. Gods! I hear it now; 
It was in fact a most confounded row. 
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Dire was the din, as when some storm confounds 
Earth, sea, and sky, with all terrific sounds. 
Not hungry lions send forth notes more strange, 35 
Not bulls and bears, that have been hoaxed on ’Change. 
Sampson. Exeter ’Change you mean—I’ve seen they 
bears. 
Gosling. The beasts I mean are far less tame than theirs. 
Change Alley Bruins, nattier though their dress, 
Might at Polito’s study politesse. 40 
Brief let me be. My gentle Sampson, pray, 
Fight Larry Whack, but never write a play. 
Sampson. I wont, Sir: and these christian souls 
petition, 
To spare all wretched folks in such condition. 


EPILOGUE SPOKEN AFTER THE PLAY OF ‘KING 
RICHARD II’, ACTED BY PRIVATE PER- 
FORMERS ;—WRITTEN BY CHARLES LAMB 

[Printed by Canon Ainger, Works of Charles Lamb, Edition de Luxe, 

1900. The performance was given by the family of Barron Field in 1824.] 

Or all that act, the hardest task is theirs, 

Who, bred no Players, play at being Players ; 

Copy the shrug—in Kemble once approved ;— 

Mere Mimics’ Mimics—nature twice removed— 

Shades of a shadow! who, but must have seen 5 
The stage-struck Hero, in some swelling scene 
Aspiring to be Lear—stumble on Kean ? 

The admired actor’s faults our steps betray ; 

No less his very beauties lead astray. 


In ‘sad civility’ once Garrick sate 10 
To see a Play, mangled in form and state ; 

Plebeian Shakspeare must the words supply,— 

The actors all were Fools—of Quality ;— 

The scenes—the dresses—were above rebuke ;— 
Scarce a Performer there below a Duke. 15 
He sate, and mused how in his Shakspeare’s mind 
The idea of old Nobility enshrined 

Should thence a grace and a refinement have 

Which passed these living Nobles to conceive,— 
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Who with such apish, base gesticulation, 20 
Remnants of starts, and dregs of playhouse passion, 

So foul belied their great forefathers’ fashion ! 

He saw—and true Nobility confessed 

Less in the high-born blood, than lowly poet’s breast. 


If Lords enacting Lords sometimes may fail, 25 
What gentle plea, Spectators, can avail 

For wight of low degree who dares to stir 

The long-raked ashes of old Lancaster, 

And on his nothing-martial front to set 

Of warlike Gaunt the lofty Burgonet ? 30 
For who shall that Plantagenet display, 

Majestical in sickness and decay ; 

Or paint the shower of passions fierce and thick 

On Richard’s head—that Royal Splenetic ? 


Your pardon—not your plaudits, then, we claim 35 
If we’ve come short, where Garrick had been tame ! 


PROLOGUE TO SHERIDAN KNOWLES’ COMEDY 
“THE WIFE’ 


[Printed with the play, 1833 (see Bibliographical List). Collected by 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, 1903.] 


Untowarp fate no luckless wight invades 

More sorely than the Man who drives two trades ; 
Like Esop’s bat, between two natures placed, 

Scowl’d at by mice, among the birds disgraced. 

Our author thus, of two-fold fame exactor, 5 
Is doubly scouted,—both as Bard, and Actor ! 
Wanting in haste a Prologue, he applied 

To three poetic friends; was thrice denied. 

Kach glared on him with supercilious glance, 

As on a Poor Relation met by chance ; 10 
And one was heard, with more repulsive air, 

To mutter * Vagabond’, ‘ Rogue,’ ‘ Strolling Player !’ 
A poet once, he found—and look’d aghast— 

By turning actor, he had lost his caste. 
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The verse patch’d up at length—with like ill fortune 15 
His friends behind the scenes he did importune 
To speak his lines. He found them all fight shy, 
Nodding their heads in cool civility. 

‘Their service in the Drama was enough, 

The poet might recite the poet’s stuff!’ 20 
The rogues—they like him hugely—but it stung ’em 
Somehow—to think a Bard had got among ’em. 
Their mind made up—no earthly pleading shook it, 
In pure compassion ’till I undertook it. 

Disown’d by Poets, and by Actors too, 25 
Dear Patrons of both arts, he turns to you! 

If in your hearts some tender feelings dwell 

From sweet Virginia, or heroic Tell : 

If in the scenes which follow you can trace 

What once has pleased you—an unbidden grace— 30 
A touch of nature’s work—an awkward start 

Or ebullition of an Irish heart— 

Cry, clap, commend it! If you like them not, 

Your former favours cannot be forgot. 

Condemn them—damn them—hiss them, if you will— 35 
Their author is your grateful servant still ! 


THE SAME: AN EARLIER DRAFT 


[Collected by Mr. Lucas, 1903. From the Forster collection in the 
South Kensington Museum. ] 

Stern heaven in anger no poor wretch invades 

More sorely than the Man who drives two trades, 

Author and Actor! why has wayward fate 

Decree’d to oppress me with the double weight ? 

Wanting a Prologue, I in need applied 

To three Poetic-Friends ; was thrice denied. 

One gaped on me with supercilious air, 

And mutter’d ‘ vagabond, rogue, strolling-player ’. 

A poet once, I found, with looks aghast, 

By turning player, I had lost my caste. 10 

Wanting a Speaker for my Prologue, I 

Did to my friends behind the scenes apply 

With like success; each look’d on me askance, 

And scowl’d on me with a suspicious glance. 


or 
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The rogues—I dearly like them—but it stung them 15 
To think—God wot—a bard had got among them ! 
Their service in the drama was enough : 

‘The poet might rehearse the poet’s stuff.’ 

Driven on myself for speech and prologue too, 

Dear patrons of our art, I turn to you! 20 
Ii in these scenes that follow you can trace 

What once has pleased you, an unbidden grace, 

A touch of nature’s work, an awkward start, 

Or ebullition of an Irish heart, 

Cry, clap, commend it. If you like it not, 25 
Your former kindness cannot be forgot. 

Condemn me, damn me, hiss me, to your mind— 

I have a stock of gratitude behind. 


EPILOGUE TO SHERIDAN KNOWLES’ COMEDY 
“THE WIFE’ 


[Printed with the play, 1833 (see Bibliographical List). Collected in 
Moxon’s edition, 1868-70. ] 


Wuen first our Bard his simple will express’d, 

That I should in his Heroine’s robes be dress’d, 

My fears were with my vanity at strife, 

How I could act that untried part—a ‘ Wife’. 

But Fancy to the Grison hills me drew, 5 
Where Mariana like a wild flower grew, 

Nursing her garden-kindred: so far I 

Liked her condition, willing to comply 

With that sweet single life: when, with a cranch, 
Down came that thundering, crashing avalanche, 10 
Startling my mountain-project! ‘Take this spade,’ 
Said Fancy then; ‘dig low, adventurous Maid, 

For hidden wealth.’ I did: and, Ladies, lo! 

Was e’er romantic female’s fortune so, 

To dig a life-warm Lover from the—snow ? 15 


A Wife and Princess see me next, beset 
With subtle toils, in an Italian net ; 
While knavish Courtiers, stung with rage or fear, 
Distill’d lip-poison in a husband’s ear. 
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I ponder’d on the boiling Southern vein ; 20 
Racks, cords, stilettos, rush’d upon my brain ! 

By poor, good, weak Antonio, too, disowned— 

I dream’d each night, I should be Desdemona’d : 
And, being in Mantua, thought upon the shop, 
Whence fair Verona’s youth his breath did stop: 25 
And what if Leonardo, in foul scorn, 

Some lean Apothecary should suborn 

To take my hated life? <A ‘tortoise’ hung 

Before my eyes, and in my ears scaled ‘ alligators ’ rung. 
But my Othello, to his vows more zealous— 30 
Twenty Iagos could not make him jealous ! 


At your commands behold me, without strife, 


New raised to reputation, and to life— 
Well-pleased, and ready to repeat—‘ The Wife.’ 


JOHN WOODVIL 


A TRAGEDY 


[Composed (first draft) August, 1798—May, 1799; revised Oct. 1800. 
Named originally Pride’s Cure (Nov. 1799), but in 1802 published in 
a small volume entitled John Woodvil: a Tragedy. By C. Lamb. To 
which are added Fragments of Burton, the author of the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ; reprinted in the Works of 1818. Text of 1818. The textual 
history of the play is related by James Dykes Campbell in The Atheneum, 
Oct. 31, Nov. 14, 1891, and more fully by Mr. E. V. Lucas, Poems and 
Plays, 1903 (Works of C. and M. Lamb, v, pp. 350-68). Only the printed 
variants are recorded here. | 


CHARACTERS 
Srr Watrer Woopvi.. Marcarer. Orphan ward of Sir 
JOHN Feneaee : Walter. ae 
Srmon Four GrntTLeMEN. John’s riotous 
Loven . companions. 
Gai pretended friends of John. Saews: 


SanpDForD. Sir Walter’s old steward. 


Scene—for the most part at Sir Walter’s mansion in DEVONSHIRE; at 
other times in the forest of SHERWOOD. 


TimE—soon after the RESTORATION. 


ACT THE FIRST 


Scene.—A Servants’ Apartment in Woodvil Hall. 
Servants drinking—Tvme, the morning. 
A Song by Dantret 
“When the King enjoys his own again.’ 
Peter. A delicate song. Where did’st learn it, fellow ? 
. Daniel. Even there, where thou learnest thy oaths and 
thy politics—at our master’s table——Where else should 
a serving-man pick up his poor accomplishments ? 
Martin. Well spoken, Daniel. O rare Daniel !—his 
oaths and his politics! excellent ! 
Francis. And where did’st pick up thy knavery, Daniel ? 
Peter. That came to him by inheritance. His family 
have supplied the shire of Devon, time out of mind, with 
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good thieves and bad serving-men. All of his race have 
come into the world without their conscience. 

Martin. Good thieves, and bad serving-men! Better 
and better. I marvel what Daniel hath got to say in reply. 

Damel. I marvel more when thou wilt say any thing 
to the purpose, thou shallow serving-man, whose swiftest 
conceit carries thee no higher than to apprehend with 
difficulty the stale jests of us thy compeers. When was’t 
ever known to club thy own particular jest among us ? 

Martin. Most unkind Daniel, to speak such biting things 
of me! 

Francis. See—if he hath not brought tears into the 
poor fellow’s eyes with the saltness of his rebuke. 

Daniel. No offence, brother Martin—I meant none. 
"Tis true, Heaven gives gifts, and with-holds them. It 
has been pleased to bestow upon me a nimble invention 
to the manufacture of a jest; and upon thee, Martin, an 
indifferent bad capacity to understand my meaning. 

Martin. Is that all? Iam content. Here’s my hand. 

Francis. Well, I like a little innocent mirth myself, but 
never could endure bawdry. 

Daniel. Quot homines tot sententic. 

Martin. And what is that ? 

Daniel. °*Tis Greek, and argues difference of opinion. 

Martin. I hope there is none between us. 

Damel. Here’s to thee, brother Martin. (Drinks.) 

Martin. And to thee, Daniel. (Drinks.) 

Francis. And to thee, Peter. (Drinks.) 

Peter. Thank you, Francis. And here’s to thee. (Drinks.) 

Martin. I shall be fuddled anon. 

Daniel. And drunkenness I hold to be a very despicable 
vice. 

All. O! a shocking vice. (They drink round.) 

Peter. In as much as it taketh away the understanding. 

Daniel. And makes the eyes red. 

Peter. And the tongue to stammer. 

Daniel. And to blab out secrets. 

(During this conversation they continue drinking.) 

Peter. Some men do not know an enemy from a friend 
when they are drunk. 

Daniel. Certainly sobriety is the health of the soul. 
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Martin. Now 1 know I am going to be drunk. 

Daniel. How can’st tell, dry-bones ? 

Martin. Because I begin to be melancholy. That’s 
always a sign. 

Francis. Take care of Martin, he’ll topple off his seat 
else. (Martin drops asleep.) 

Peter. Times are greatly altered, since young master 
took upon himself the government of this household. 

All. Greatly altered. 

Francis. I think every thing be altered for the better 
since His Majesty’s blessed restoration. 

Peter... In Sir Walter’s days there was no encouragement 
given to good house-keeping. 

All, None. 

Daniel. For instance, no possibility of getting drunk 
before two in the afternoon. 

Peter. Every man his allowance of ale at breakfast— 
his quart ! 

All. A quart!! (Ln derision.) 

Damel. Nothing left to our own sweet discretions. 

Peter. Whereby it may appear, we were treated more 
like beasts than what we were—discreet and reasonable 
serving-men. 

All. Like beasts. 

Martin. (Opening his eyes.) Like beasts. 

Daniel. To sleep, wag-tail ! 

Francis. I marvel all this while where the old gentle- 
man has found means to secrete himself. It seems no man 
has heard of him since the day of the King’s return. Can 
any tell why our young master, being favoured by the 
court, should not have interest to procure his father’s 
pardon ? 

Damel. Marry, I think ’tis the obstinacy of the old 
Knight, that will not be beholden to the court for his 
safety. 

Martin. Now that is wilful. 

Francis. But can any tell me the place of his conceal- 
ment ? 

Peter. That cannot I; but I have my conjectures. 

Daniel. Two hundred pounds, as I hear, to the man 
that shall apprehend him. 
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Francis. Well, I have my suspicions. 

Peter, And so have I. 

Martin. And I can keep a secret. 

Francis (to Peter). Warwickshire you mean. (Aside.) 

Peter. Perhaps not. 

Francis. Nearer perhaps. 

Peter. I say nothing. 

Damel. I hope there is none in this company would 
be mean enough to betray him. 

All. O Lord, surely not. (They drink to Sir Walter’s 
safety.) 

Francis. I have often wondered how our master came 
to be excepted by name in the late Act of Oblivion. 

Daniel. Shall I tell the reason ? 

All. Aye, do. 

Daniel. ’Tis thought he is no great friend to the present 
happy establishment. 

All. O! monstrous! 

Peter. Fellow servants, a thought strikes me.—Do we, 
or do we not, come under the penalties of the treason-act, 
by reason of our being privy to this man’s concealment. 

All. Truly a sad consideration. 


To them enters Sandford suddenly. 

Sandford. You well-fed and unprofitable grooms, 

Maintained for state, not use ; 

You lazy feasters at another’s cost, 

That eat like maggots into an estate, 

And do as little work, 

Being indeed but foul excrescences, 

And no just parts in a well-order’d family ; 

You base and rascal imitators, 

Who act up to the height your master’s vices, 

But cannot read his virtues in your bond : 

Which of you, as I enter’d, spake of betraying ? 

Was it you, or you, or, thin-face, was it you ? 
Martin. Whom does he call thin-face ? 
Sandford. No prating, loon, but tell me who he was, 

That I may brain the villain with my staff, 

That seeks Sir Walter’s life ! 

You miserable men, 
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With minds more slavish than your slave’s estate, 
Have you that noble bounty so forgot, 
Which took you from the looms, and from the ploughs, 
Which better had ye follow’d, fed ye, cloth’d ye, 
And entertain’d ye in a worthy service, 
Where your best wages was the world’s repute, 
That thus ye seek his life, by whom ye live ? 
Have you forgot too, 
How often in old times 
Your drunken mirths have stunn’d day’s sober ears, 
Carousing full cups to Sir Walter’s health ?— 
Whom now ye would betray, but that he lies 
Out of the reach of your poor treacheries. 
This learn from me, 
Our master’s secret sleeps with trustier tongues, 
Than will unlock themselves to carls like you. 
Go, get you gone, you knaves. Who stirs? this staff 
Shall teach you better! manners else. 

All. Well, we are going. 

Sandford. And quickly too, ye had better, for I see 
Young mistress Margaret coming this way. 

(Hxeunt all but Sandford.) 


Enter Margaret, as in a fright, pursued by a Gentleman, who, 
seeing Sandford, retires muttering a curse. 
SANDFORD. MarGaARer. 

Sandford. Good-morrow to my fair mistress. “Iwas a 
chance 

I saw you, lady, so intent was I 

On chiding hence these graceless serving-men, 

Who cannot break their fast at morning meals 

Without debauch and mis-timed riotings. 

This house hath been a scene of nothing else 

But atheist riot and profane excess, 

Since my old master quitted all his rights here. 
Margaret. ach day I endure fresh insult from the scorn 

Of Woodvil’s friends, the uncivil jests, 

And free discourses, of the dissolute men, 

That haunt this mansion, making me their mirth. 
Sandford. Does my young master know of these affronts? 


1 better omit 1802. 
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pee I cannot tell. Perhaps he has not been 

told. 

Perhaps he might have seen them if he would. 

I have known him more quick-sighted. Let that pass. 

All things seem chang’d, I think. I had a friend, 

(I can’t but weep to think him alter’d too,) 

These things are best forgotten; but I knew 

A man, a young man, young, and full of honor, 

That would have pick’d a quarrel for a straw, 

And fought it out to the extremity, 

E’en with the dearest friend he had alive, 

On but a bare surmise, a possibility, 

That Margaret had suffer’d an affront. 

Some are too tame, that were too splenetic once. 
Sandford. ’Twere best he should be told of these affronts. 
Margaret. I am the daughter of his father’s friend, 

Sir Walter’s orphan-ward. 

I am not his servant maid, that I should wait 

The opportunity of a gracious hearing, 

Enquire the times and seasons when to put 

My peevish prayer up at young Woodvil’s feet, 

And sue to him for slow redress, who was 

Himself a suitor late to Margaret. 

I am somewhat proud: and Woodvil taught me pride. 

I was his favourite once, his playfellow in infancy 

And joyful mistress of his youth. 

None once so pleasant in his eyes as Margaret. 

His conscience, his religion, Margaret was, 

His dear heart’s confessor, a heart within that heart, 

And all dear things summ’d up in her alone. 

As Margaret smil’d or frown’d John liv’d or died : 

His dress, speech, gesture, studies, friendships, all 

Being fashion’d to her liking. 

His flatteries taught me first this self-esteem, 

His flatteries and caresses, while he loved. 

The world esteem’d her happy, who had won 

His heart, who won all hearts ; 

And ladies envied me the love of Woodvil. 

Sandford. He doth affect the courtier’s life too much, 

Whose art is to forget, 

And that has wrought this seeming change in him, 
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That was by nature noble. 
’Tis these court-plagues, that swarm about our house, 
Have done the mischief, making his fancy giddy 
With images of state, preferment, place, 
Tainting his generous spirits with ambition. 
Margaret. I know not how it is ; 
A cold protector is John grown to me. 
The mistress, and presumptive wife, of Woodvil 
Can never stoop so low to supplicate 
A man, her equal, to redress those wrongs, 
Which he was bound first to prevent ; 
But which his own neglects have sanction’d rather, 
Both sanction’d and provok’d: a mark’d neglect, 
And strangeness fast’ning bitter on his love, 
His love which long has been upon the wane. 
For me, I am determined what to do: 
To leave this house this night, and lukewarm John, 
“And trust for food to the earth and Providence. 
Sandford. O lady, have a care 
Of these indefinite and spleen-bred resolves. 
You know not half the dangers that attend 
Upon a life of wand’ring, which your thoughts now, 
Feeling the swellings of a lofty anger, 
To your abused fancy, as ’tis likely, 
Portray without its terrors, painting lies 
And representments of fallacious liberty— 
You know not what it is to leave the roof that shelters 
you. 
Margaret. I have thought on every possible event, 
The dangers and discouragements you speak of, 
Even till my woman’s heart hath ceas’d to fear them, 
And cowardice grows enamour’d of rare accidents. 
Nor am I so unfurnish’d, as you think, 
Of practicable schemes. 
Sandford. Now God forbid; think twice of this, dear 
lady. 
Margaret. I pray you spare me, Mr. Sandford 
And once for all believe, nothing can shake my purpose. 
Sandford. But what course have you thought on ? 


* And trust... Providence omit 1802. 
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Margaret. To seek Sir Walter in the forest of Sherwood. 
I have letters from young Simon, 
Acquainting me of all the circumstances 
Of their concealment, place, and manner of life, 
And the merry hours they spend in the green haunts 
Of Sherwood, nigh which place they have ta’en a house 
In the town of Nottingham, and pass for foreigners, 
Wearing the dress of Frenchmen.— 
All which I have perus’d with so attent 
And child-like longings, that to my doting ears 
Two sounds now seem like one, 
One meaning in two words, Sherwood and Liberty. 
And, gentle Mr. Sandford, 
Tis you that must provide now 
The means of my departure, which for safety 
Must be in boy’s apparel. 

Sandford. Since you will have it so 
(My careful age trembles at all may happen) 
I will engage to furnish you. 
I have the keys of the wardrobe, and can fit you 
With garments to your size. 
I know a suit 
Of lively Lincoln Green, that shall much grace you 
In the wear, being glossy fresh, and worn but seldom. 
Young Stephen Woodvil wore them, while he lived. 
I have the keys of all this house and passages, 
And ere day-break will rise and let you forth. 
What things soe’er you have need of I can furnish you ; 
And will provide a horse and trusty guide, . 
To bear you on your way to Nottingham. 

Margaret. That once this day and night were fairly 

ast ! 
For then I'll bid this house and love farewell ; 
Farewell, sweet Devon; farewell, lukewarm John ; 
For with the morning’s light will Margaret be gone. 
Thanks, courteous Mr. Sandford.— 
(Hxeunt divers ways.) 
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ACT THE SECOND 


Scmne.—An Apartment in Woodvil Hall. 
John Woodvil—alone. 
(Reading Parts of a Letter.) 


‘When Love grows cold, and indifference has usurped 
upon old Esteem, it is no marvel if the world begin to 
account that dependence, which hitherto has been esteemed 
honorable shelter. The course I have taken (in leaving 
this house, not easily wrought thereunto,) seemed to me 
best for the once-for-all releasing of yourself (who in times 
past have deserved well of me) from the now daily, and 
not-to-be-endured, tribute of forced love, and ill-dissembled 
reluctance of affection. MARGARET.’ 
Gone! gone! my girl? so hasty, Margaret ! 

And never a kiss at parting ? shallow loves, 
And likings of a ten days’ growth, use courtesies, 
And shew red eyes at parting. Who bids ‘ farewell ’ 
In the same tone he cries ‘God speed you, Sir’ ? 
Or tells of joyful victories at sea, 
Where he hath ventures ? does not rather muffle 
His organs to emit a leaden sound, 
To suit the melancholy dull ‘ farewell ’. 
Which they in Heaven not use ?— 
So peevish, Margaret ? 
But ’tis the common error of your sex, 
When our idolatry slackens, or grows less, 
(As who of woman born can keep his faculty 
Of Admiration, being a decaying faculty, 
For ever strain’d to the pitch ? or can at pleasure 
Make it renewable, as some appetites are, 
As, namely, Hunger, Thirst ?—) this being the case, 
They tax us with neglect, and love grown cold, 
Coin plainings of the perfidy of men, 
Which into maxims pass, and apothegms 
To be retailed in ballads.— 

I know them all. 
They are jealous, when our larger hearts receive 
More guests than one. (Love in a woman’s heart 
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Being all in one.) For me, I am sure I have room here 
For more disturbers of my sleep than one. 

Love shall have part, but Love shall not have all. 
Ambition, Pleasure, Vanity, all by turns, 

Shall lie in my bed, and keep me fresh and waking ; 
Yet Love not be excluded.—Foolish wench, 

I could have lov’d her twenty years to come, 

And still have kept my liking. But since ’tis so, 

Why, fare thee well, old play-fellow! Ill try 

To squéeze a tear for old acquaintance sake. 

I shall not grudge so much. 


To him enters Lovel. 


Lovel. Bless us, Woodvil! what is the matter? I 
protest, man, I thought you had been weeping. 

Woodvil. Nothing is the matter, only the wench has 
forced some water into my eyes, which will quickly disband. 

Lovel. I cannot conceive you. 

Woodvil. Margaret is flown. 

Lovel. Upon what pretence ? 

Woodvil. Neglect on my part: which it seems she has 
had the wit to discover, maugre all my pains to conceal it. 

Lovel. Then, you confess the charge ? 

Woodvil. To say the truth, my love for her has of late 
stopt short on this side idolatry. 

Lovel. As all good Christians’ should, I think. 

Woodvil. I am sure, I could have loved her still within 
the limits of warrantable love. 

Lovel. A kind of brotherly affection, I take it. 

Woodvil. We should have made excellent man and wife 
in time. 

Lovel. A good old couple, when the snows fell, to crowd 
about a sea-coal fire, and talk over old matters. 

Woodvil. While each should feel, what neither cared to 
acknowledge, that stories oft repeated may, at last, come 
to lose some of their grace by the repetition. 

Lovel. Which both of you may yet live long enough to 
discover. For, take my word for it, Margaret is a bird 
that will come back to you without a lure. 

Woodvil. Never, never, Lovel. Spite of my levity, with 
tears I confess it, she was a lady of most confirmed honour, 

cu. I Aa 
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of an unmatchable spirit, and determinate in all virtuous 
resolutions ; not hasty to anticipate an affront, nor slow 
to feel, where just provocation was given. 

Lovel. What made you neglect her, then ? 

Woodvil. Mere levity and youthfulness of blood, a 
malady incident to young men, physicians call it caprice. 
Nothing else. He, that slighted her, knew her value : and 
’tis odds, but, for thy sake, Margaret, John will yet go to 
his grave a bachelor. 

(A noise heard, as of one drunk atl singing.) 

Lovel. Here comes one, that will quickly dissipate these 
humours. 


(Enter one drunk.) 


Drunken man. Good-morrow to you, gentlemen. Mr. 
Lovel, I am your humble servant. Honest Jack Woodvil, 
I will get drunk with you to-morrow. 

Woodvil. And why to-morrow, honest Mr. Freeman ? 

Drunken man. I scent a traitor in that question. A 
beastly question. Is it not his Majesty’s birth-day ? the 
day, of all days in the year, on which King Charles the 
second was graciously pleased to be born. (Sings) ‘ Great 
pity *tis such days as those should come but once a year.’ 

Lovel. Drunk in a morning! foh! how he stinks! 

Drunken man. And why not drunk in a morning ? 
can’st tell, bully ? 

Woodvil. Because, being the sweet and tender infancy 
of the day, methinks, it should ill endure such early 
blightings. 

Drunken man. I grant you, ’tis in some sort the youth 
and tender nonage of the day. Youth is bashful, and 
I give it a cup to encourage it. (Sings) ‘ Ale that will 
make Grimalkin prate.’-—At noon I drink for thirst, at 
night for fellowship, but, above all, I love to usher in the 
bashful morning under the auspices of a freshening stoop 
of liquor. (Sings) ‘Ale in a Saxon rumkin then makes 
valour burgeon in tall men.’—But, I crave pardon. I fear 
I keep that gentleman from serious thoughts. There be 
those that wait for me in the cellar. 

Woodvil. Who are they ? 


Drunken man. Gentlemen, my good friends, Cleveland, 
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Delaval, and Truby. I know by this time they are all 
clamorous for me. (Hatt, singing.) 

Woodvil. This keeping of open house acquaints a man 
with strange companions, 


(Enter, at another door, Three calling for Harry Freeman.) 


Harry Freeman, Harry Freeman. 
He is not here. Let us go look for him. 
Where is Freeman ? 
Where is Harry ? 
(Exeunt the Three, calling for Freeman.) 

Woodvil. Did you ever see such gentry ? (laughing). 
These are they that fatten on ale and tobacco in a morning, 
drink burnt brandy at noon to promote digestion, and 
piously conclude with quart bumpers after supper, to 
prove their loyalty. 

Lovel. Come, shall we adjourn to the Tennis Court ? 

Woodvil. No, you shall go with me into the gallery, 
where I will shew you the Vandyke I have purchased. 
‘ The late King taking leave of his children.’ 

Lovel. I will but adjust my dress, and attend you. 

(Lait Lovel.) 
John Woodvil (alone). Now Universal England getteth 
drunk 
For joy that Charles, her monarch, is restored : 
And she, that sometime wore a saintly mask, ~ 
The stale-grown vizor from her face doth pluck, 
And weareth now a suit of morris bells, 
With which she jingling goes through all her towns and 
villages. 

The baffled faetions in their houses sculk : 
The common-wealthsman, and state machinist, 
The cropt fanatic, and fifth-monarchy-man, 
Who heareth of these visionaries now ? 
They and their dreams have ended. Fools do sing, 
Where good men yield God thanks; but politic spirits, 
Who live by observation, note these changes 
Of the popular mind, and thereby serve their ends. 
Then why not I? What’s Charles to me, or Oliver. 
But as my own advancement hangs on one of them ? 
I to myself am chief.——I know, 
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Some shallow mouths cry out, that I am smit 

With the gauds and shew of state, the point of place, 

And trick of precedence, the ducks, and nods, 

Which weak minds pay to rank. ’Tis not to sit 

In place of worship at the royal masques, 

Their pastimes, plays, and Whitehall banquetings, 

For none of these, 

Nor yet to be seen whispering with some great one, 

Do I affect the favours of the court. 

I would be great, for greatness hath great power, 

And that’s the fruit I reach at.— 

Great spirits ask great play-room. Who could sit, 

With these prophetic swellings in my breast, 

That prick and goad me on, and never cease, 

To the fortunes something tells me I was born to ? 

Who, with such monitors within to stir him, 

Would sit him down, with lazy arms across, 

A unit, a thing without a name in the state, 

A something to be govern’d, not to govern, 

A fishing, hawking, hunting, country gentleman ? 
(ELxit.) 


Scrnzt.—Sherwood Forest 


Sm WaLteR Woopvit. Simon Woopvin 
(Disguised as Frenchmen.) 


Sir Walter. How fares my boy, Simon, my youngest 
born, 
My hope, my pride, young Woodvil, speak to me ? 
Some grief untold weighs heavy at thy heart: 
I know it by thy alter’d cheer of late. 
Thinkest, thy brother plays thy father false ? 
It is a mad and thriftless prodigal, 
Grown proud upon the favours of the court ; 
Court manners, and court fashions, he affects, 
And in the heat and uncheck’d blood of youth, 
Harbours a company of riotous men, 
All hot, and young, court-seekers, like himself, 
Most skilful to devour a patrimony ; 
And these have eat into my old estates, 
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And these have drain’d thy father’s cellars dry ; 
But these so common faults of youth not named, 
(Things which themselves outgrow, left to themselves,) 
I know no quality that stains his honor. 
My life upon his faith and noble mind, 
Son John could never play thy father false. 
Simon. I never thought but nobly of my brother, 
Touching his honor and fidelity. 
Still I could wish him charier of his person, 
And of his time more frugal, than to spend 
In riotous living, graceless society, 
And mirth unpalatable, hours better employ’d 
(With those persuasive graces nature lent him) 
In fervent pleadings for a father’s life. 
Sir Walter. I would not owe my life to a jealous court, 
Whose shallow policy I know it is, 
On some reluctant acts of prudent mercy, 
_ (Not voluntary, but extorted by the times, 
In the first tremblings of new-fixed power, 
And recollection smarting from old wounds,) 
On these to build a spurious popularity. 
Unknowing what free grace or mercy mean, 
They fear to punish, therefore do they pardon. 
For this cause have I oft forbid my son, 
By letters, overtures, open solicitings, 
Or closet-tamperings, by gold or fee, 
To beg or bargain with the court for my life. 
Simon. And John has ta’en you, father, at your word, 
True to the letter of his paternal charge. 
Sir Walter. Well, my good cause, and my good con- 
science, boy, 
Shall be for sons to me, if John prove false. 
Men die but once, and the opportunity 
Of a noble death is not an every-day fortune : 
It is a gift which noble spirits pray for. 
Simon. I would not wrong my brother by surmise ; 
I know him generous, full of gentle qualities, 
Incapable of base compliances, 
No prodigal in his nature, but affecting 
This shew of bravery for ambitious ends. 
He drinks, for ’tis the humour of the court, 
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And drink may one day wrest the secret from him, 
And pluck you from your hiding place in the sequel. 

Sir Walter. Fair death shall be my doom, and foul life his. 
Till when, we’ll live as free in this green forest 
As yonder deer, who roam unfearing treason ; 

Who seem the Aborigines of this place, 
Or Sherwood theirs by tenure. 

Simon. ’Tis said, that Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 

Men call’d him Robin Hood, an outlaw bold, 
With a merry crew of hunters here did haunt, 
Not sparing the king’s venison. May one believe 
The antique tale ? 

Sir Walter. There is much likelihood, 
Such bandits did in England erst abound, 
When polity was young. I have read of the pranks 
Of that mad archer, and of the tax he levied 
On travellers, whatever their degree, 
Baron, or knight, whoever pass’d these woods, 
Layman, or priest, not sparing the bishop’s mitre 
For spiritual regards ; nay, once, ’tis said, 
He robb’d the king himself. 

Simon. A perilous man. (Smiling.) 

Sir Walter. How quietly we live here, 
Unread in the world’s business, 
And take no note of all its slippery changes. 
’Twere best we make a world among ourselves, 
A little world, 
Without the ills and falsehoods of the greater ; 
We two being all the inhabitants of ours, 
And kings and subjects both in one. 

Simon. Only the dangerous errors, fond conceits, 
Which make the business of that greater world, 
Must have no place in ours: 

As, namely, riches, honors, birth, place, courtesy, 
Good fame and bad, rumours and popular noises, 
Books, creeds, opinions, prejudices national, 
Humours particular, 

Soul-killing lies, and truths that work small good, 
Feuds, factions, enmities, relationships, 

Loves, hatreds, sympathies, antipathies, 

And all the intricate stuff quarrels are made of. 
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(Margaret enters in boy’s apparel.) 
Sir Walter. What pretty boy have we here ? 
Margaret. Bon jour, messieurs. Ye have handsome 
English faces, 
I should have ta’en you else for other two, 
I came to seek in the forest. 
Sir Walter. Who are they ? 
Margaret. A gallant brace of Frenchmen, curled mon- 
sieurs, 
That, men say, haunt these woods, affecting privacy, 
More than the manner of their countrymen. 
Simon. We have here a wonder. 
The face is Margaret’s face. 
Sir Walter. The face is Margaret’s, but the dress the 
same 
My Stephen sometime wore. 
(Yo Margaret.) 


Suppose us them; whom do men say we are? 
Or know you what you seek ? 

Margaret. A worthy pair of exiles, 
Two whom the politics of state revenge, 
In final issue of long civil broils, 
Have houseless driven from your native France, 
To wander idle in these English woods, 
Where now ye live; most part 
Thinking on home, and all the joys of France, 
Where grows the purple vine. 

Sir Walter. These woods, young stranger, 
And grassy pastures, which the slim deer loves, 
Are they less beauteous than the land of France, 
Where grows the purple vine ? 

Margaret. I cannot tell. 
To an indifferent eye both shew alike. 
Tis not the scene, 
But all familiar objects in the scene, 
Which now ye miss, that constitute a difference. 
Ye had a country, exiles, ye have none now ; 
Friends had ye, and much wealth, ye now have nothing ; 
Our manners, laws, our customs, all are foreign to you, 
I know ye loathe them, cannot learn them readily ; 
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And there is reason, exiles, ye should love 

Our English earth less than your land of France, 

Where grows the purple vine; where all delights grow, 

Old custom has made pleasant. 

Sir Walter. You, that are read 

So deeply in our story, what are you ? 

Margaret. A bare adventurer; in brief a woman, 

That put strange garments on, and came thus far 

To seek an ancient friend : 

And having spent her stock of idle words, 

And feeling some tears coming, 

Hastes now to clasp Sir Walter Woodvil’s knees, 

And beg a boon for Margaret, his poor ward. (Kneeling.) 
Sir Walter. Not at my feet, Margaret, not at my feet. 
Margaret. Yes, till her suit is answered. 

Sir Walter. Name it. 
Margaret. A little boon, and yet so great a grace, 

She fears to ask it. 

Sir Walter. Some riddle, Margaret ? 
Margaret. No riddle, but a plain request. 
Sir Walter. Name it. 

Margaret. Free liberty of Sherwood, 

And leave to take her lot with you in the forest. 
Sir Walter. A scant petition, Margaret, but take it, 

Seal’d with an old man’s tears.— 

Rise, daughter of Sir Rowland. 

(Addresses them both.) 
O you most worthy, 

You constant followers of a man proscribed, 

Following poor misery in the throat of danger ; 

Fast servitors to craz’d and penniless poverty, 

Serving poor poverty without hope of gain; 

Kind children of a sire unfortunate ; 

Green clinging tendrils round a trunk decay’d, 

Which needs must bring on you timeless decay ; 

Fair living forms to a dead carcase join’d ;— 

What shall I say ? 

Better the dead were gather’d to the dead, 

Than death and life in disproportion meet.— 

Go, seek your fortunes, children.— 

Simon. Why, whither should we go ? 


= 
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Sir Walter. You to the Court, where now your brother 
John 
Commits a rape on Fortune. 
Simon. Luck to John! 
A light-heel’d strumpet, when the sport is done. 

Sir Walter. You to the sweet society of your equals, 
Where the world’s fashion smiles on youth and beauty. 

Margaret. Where young men’s flatteries cozen young 

maids’ beauty, : 
There pride oft gets the vantage hand of duty, 
There sweet humility withers. 

Simon. Mistress Margaret, 

How fared my brother John, when you left Devon ? 

Margaret. Jobn was well, Sir. 

Simon. ’Tis now nine months almost, 

Since I saw home. What new friends has John made ? 
Or keeps he his first love ?—I did suspect 
Some foul disloyalty. Now do I know, 
John has prov’d false to her, for Margaret weeps. 
It is a scurvy brother. 
Sir Walter. Fie upon it. 
All men are false, I think. The date of love 
Is out, expired, its stories all grown stale, 
O’erpast, forgotten, like an antique tale 
Of Hero and Leander. 

Simon. I have known some men that are too general- 
contemplative for the narrow passion. I am in some sort 
a general lover. 

Margaret. In the name of the boy God, who plays 
at hood-man-blind with the Muses, and cares not whom 
he catches: what is it you love ?* 

Simon. Simply, all things that live, 

From the crook’d worm to man’s imperial form, 
And God-resembling likeness. The poor fly, 
That makes short holyday in the sun beam, 

And dies by some child’s hand. The feeble bird 
With little wings, yet greatly venturous 

In the upper sky. The fish in th’ other element, 

3 This question, with Stmon’s reply, appeared in Dr. James Anderson’s 
RECREATIONS IN AGRICULTURE, &c., for Nov., 1800, under the title, THE 


GENERAL LOVER. 
Aas 
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That knows no touch of eloquence. What else ? 
Yon tall and elegant stag, 
Who paints a dancing shadow of his horns 
In the water, where he drinks. 

Margaret. I myself love all these things, yet so as with 
a difference :—for example, some animals better than others, 
some men rather than other men; the nightingale before 
the cuckoo, the swift and graceful palfrey before the slow 
and asinine mule. Your humour goes to confound all 
qualities. 

What sports do you use in the forest ? 4— 

Simon. Not many; some few, as thus :— 
To see the sun to bed, and to arise, 
Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes, 
Bursting the lazy bands? of sleep that bound him, 
With all his fires and travelling glories round him. 
Sometimes the moon on soft night clouds to rest, 
Like beauty nestling in a young man’s breast, 
And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence, while those lovers sleep. 
Sometimes outstretcht, in very idleness, 
Nought doing, saying little, thinking less, 
To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 
Go eddying round ; and small birds, how they fare, 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn, 
Filch’d from the careless Amalthea’s horn ; 
And how the woods berries and worms provide 
Without their pains, when earth has nought beside 
To answer their small wants. 
To view the graceful deer come tripping by, 
Then stop, and gaze, then turn, they know not why, 
Like bashful younkers in society. 
To mark the structure of a plant or tree, 
And all fair things of earth, how fair they be. 

Margaret (smiling). And, afterwards them paint in 
simile.® 


“This question and the reply appear in Dr. James Anderson's RECREA- 
TIONS IN AGRICULTURE, &c., for Nov., 1800, wnder the title, DESCRIPTION 
or A Forest Lire. 5 Jazy bands] lubbar bonds 1800. 

6 In the MS. copy of the play sent to Manning about Christmastide, 1800, 
there follows here a brief dialogue between MarGarEt and SiR WALTER 
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Sir Walter. Mistress Margaret will have need of some 
refreshment. Please you, we have some poor viands 
within. 

Margaret. Indeed I stand in need of them. 

Sir Walter. Under the shade of a thick-spreading tree, 
Upon the grass, no better carpeting, 

We'll eat our noon-tide meal; and, dinner done, 
One of us shall repair to Nottingham, 

To seek some safe night-lodging in the town, 

Where you may sleep, while here with us you dwell, 
By day, in the forest, expecting better times, 

And gentler habitations, noble Margaret. 

Simon. Allons, young Frenchman— 

Margaret. Allons, Sir Englishman. The time has been, 
Ive studied love-lays in the English tongue, 

And been enamour’d of rare poesy : 
Which now I must unlearn. Henceforth, 


about Joun Woovvi, in the course of which SiR WALTER gives the following 
description of JoHN’s early valour. The passage had been transcribed by 
Lamb in a letter to Southey, Jan. 21, 1799, printed in Talfourd, Letters 
of C. L.,,.1837, 4, p..125:— 

I saw him in the day of Naseby [‘ Worcester ’, 1799] Fight, 

To which [* Whither ’ 1799] he came at twice seven years, 

Under the discipline of the Lord Ashley [‘ Falkland’ 1799], 

His uncle by the mother’s side, 

Who gave his early principles [‘ youthful politics ’ 1799] a bent 

Quite from the politics [‘ principles ’ 1799] of his father’s house. 

There did I see this valiant Lamb of Mars, 

This sprig of honour, this unbearded John, 

This veteran in green years, this sprout, this Woodvil, 

With dreadless ease guiding a fire-hot steed, } 

Which seemed to scorn the manage of a boy, 

Prick forth with such an ease [‘ mirth’ 1799] into the field 

To mingle rivalship and deeds of wrath [‘ acts of war’ 1799] 

Even with the sinewy masters of the art— 

{‘ You would have thought the work of blood had been 

A play-game merely, and the rabid Mars 

Had put his harmful hostile nature off, 

To instruct raw youth in images of war 

And practice of the unedged players’ foils.’ 1799] 

The rough fanatic and blood practised soldiery, 

Seeing such hope and virtue in the boy, 

Disclosed their ranks to let him pass unhurt, 

Checking their swords’ uncivil injuries 

As loth to mar that curious workmanship \ 

Of Valour’s beauty in his youthful [‘ pourtray’d in his’ 1799] face, 
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Sweet mother-tongue, old English speech, adieu ; 
For Margaret has got new name and language new. 
(Laxeunt.) 


ACT THE THIRD 


Scenge.—An Apartment of State in Woodvil Hall.— 
Cavaliers drinking 


JoHN Woopvit, Lovet, Gray, 
and four more 


John. More mirth, I beseech you, gentlemen— 
Mr. Gray, you are not merry.— 

Gray. More wine, say I, and mirth shall ensue in course. 
What! we have not yet above three half-pints a man to 
answer for. Brevity is the soul of drinking, as of wit. 
Despatch, I say. More wine. (Fills.) 

First Gentleman. I entreat you, let there be some order, 
some method, in our drinkings. I love to lose my reason 
with my eyes open, to commit the deed of drunkenness 
with forethought and deliberation. I love to feel the 
fumes of the liquor gathering here, like clouds. 

Second Gentleman. And I am for plunging into madness 
at once. Damn order, and method, and steps, and degrees, 
that he speaks of. Let confusion have her legitimate work. 

Lovel. I marvel why the poets, who, of all men, me- 
thinks, should possess the hottest livers, and most empyreal 
fancies, should affect to see such virtues in cold water. 

Gray. Virtue in cold water! ha! ha! ha !— 

John. Because your poet-born hath an internal wine, 
richer than lippara or canaries, yet uncrushed from any 
grapes of earth, unpressed in mortal wine-presses. 

Third Gentleman. What may be the name of this wine ? 

John. It hath as many names as qualities. It is 
denominated indifferently, wit, conceit, invention, inspira- 
tion, but its most royal and comprehensive name is fancy. 

- Third Gentleman. And where keeps he this sovereign 
liquor ? 

John. Its cellars are in the brain, whence your true 
poet deriveth intoxication at will; while his animal spirits, 
catching a pride from the quality and neighbourhood of 
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their noble relative, the brain, refuse to be sustained by 
wines and ‘fermentations of earth. , 

Third Gentleman. But is your poet-born always tipsy 
with this liquor ? 

John. He hath his stoopings and reposes; but his 
proper element is the sky, and in the suburbs of the 
empyrean. ; 

Third Gentleman. Is your wine-intellectual so exquisite ? 
henceforth, I, a man of plain conceit, will, in all humility, 
content my mind with canaries. 

Fourth Gentleman. I am for a song or a catch. When 
will the catches come on, the sweet wicked catches ? 

John. They cannot be introduced with propriety. before 
midnight. Every man must commit his twenty bumpers 
first. We are not yet well roused. Frank Lovel, the glass 
stands with you. / 

Lovel. Gentlemen, the Duke. (Fills.) 

All. The Duke. (They drink.) 

Gray. Can any tell, why his Grace, being a Papist— 

John. Pshaw! we will have no questions of state now. 
Is not this his Majesty’s birth-day ? 

Gray. What follows ? 

John. That every man should sing, and be joyful, and 
ask no questions. 

Second Gentleman. Damn politics, they spoil drinking. 

Third Gentleman. For certain, ’tis a blessed monarchy. 

Second Gentleman. The cursed fanatic days we have 
seen! The times have been when swearing was out of 
fashion. 

Third Gentleman. And drinking. 

First Gentleman. And wenching. 

Gray. The cursed yeas and forsooths, which we have 
heard uttered, when a man could not rap out an innocent 
oath, but strait the air was thought to be infected. 

Lovel. ’Twas a pleasant trick of the saint, which that 
trim puritan Swear-not-at-all Smooth-speech used, when his 
spouse chid him with an oath for committing with his 
servant-maid, to cause his house to be fumigated with 
burnt brandy, and ends of scripture, to disperse the devil’s 
breath, as he termed it. 

7 fermentations] stimuli 1802. 
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All. Ha! ha! ha! 

Gray. But ’*twas pleasanter, when the other saint 
Resist-the-devil-and-he-will-flee-from-thee Pure-man was over- 
taken in the act, to plead an illusio vists, and maintain his . 
sanctity upon a supposed power in the adversary to counter- 
feit the shapes of things. 

All. Ha! ha! ha! 

John. Another round, and then let every man devise 
what trick he can in his fancy, for the better manifesting 
our loyalty this day. 

Gray. Shall we hang a puritan ? 

John. No, that has been done already in Coleman- 
Street. 

Second Gentleman. Or fire a conventicle ? 

John. That is stale too. 

Third Gentleman. Or burn the assembly’s catechism ? 

Fourth Gentleman. Or drink the king’s health, every 
man standing upon his head naked ? 

John (to Lovel). We have here some pleasant madness. 

Third Gentleman. ®Who shall pledge me in a pint 
bumper, while we drink to the king upon our knees ? 

Lovel. Why on our knees, Cavalier ? 

John (smiling.) For more devotion, to be sure. (TZ'o 
a servant.) Sirrah, fetch the gilt goblets. 


(The goblets are brought. They drink the king’s health kneel- 
ing. A shout of general approbation following the first 
appearance of the goblets.) 


John. We have here the unchecked virtues of the grape. 
How the vapours curl upwards! It were a life of gods to 
dwell in such an element: to see, and hear, and talk 
brave things. Now fie upon these casual potations. That 
a man’s most exalted reason should depend upon the ignoble 
fermenting of a fruit, which sparrows pluck at as well 
as we! 

Gray (aside to Lovel). Observe how he is ravished. 

Lovel, Vanity and gay thoughts of wine do meet in 
him and engender madness. 


8 Who shall. . our knees?] Pshaw, damn these acorn cups, they would 
not drench a fairy. Who shall pledge me in a pint bumper, while we 
drink the King’s health upon our knees? 1802. 
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(While the rest are engaged in a wild kind of talk, John 
advances to the front of the stage and soliloquizes.) 


John. My spirits turn to fire, they mount so fast. 
My joys are turbulent, my hopes shew like fruition, 
These high and gusty relishes of life, sure, 

Have no allayings of mortality in them. 

I am too hot now and o’ercapable, 

For the tedious processes, and creeping wisdom, 
Of human acts, and enterprizes of a man. 

I want some seasonings of adversity, 

Some strokes of the old mortifier Calamity, 

To take these swellings down, divines call vanity. 

First Gentleman. Mr. Woodvil, Mr. Woodvil. 

Second Gentleman. Where is Woodvil ? 

Gray. Let him alone. I have seen him in these lunes 
before. His abstractions must not taint the good mirth. 

John (continuing to soliloquize). O for some friend 

now, 
To conceal nothing from, to have no secrets. 
How fine and noble a thing is confidence, 
How reasonable too, and almost godlike ! 
Fast cement of fast friends, band of society, 
Old natural go-between in the world’s business, 
Where civil life and order, wanting this cement, 
Would presently rush back 
Into the pristine state of singularity, 
And each man stand alone. 


(A Servant enters.) 


Gentlemen, the fire-works are ready. 

First Gentleman. What be they ? 

Lovel. The work of London artists, which our host has 
provided in honour of this day. 

Second Gentleman. ’Sdeath, who would part with his 
wine for a rocket ? 

Lovel. Why truly, gentlemen, as our kind host has been 
at the pains to provide this spectacle, we can do no less than 
be present at it. It willnot take up much time. Every man 
may return fresh and thirsting to his liquor. 

Third Gentleman. There is reason in what he says. 
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Second Gentleman. Charge on, then, bottle in hand. 
There’s husbandry in that. 


(They go out, singing. Only Lovel remains, who observes 
Woodvil.) 


John (still talking to himself). This Lovel here’s of a 
tough honesty, 
Would put the rack to the proof. He is not of that 
sort, 
Which haunt my house, snorting the liquors, 
And when their wisdoms are afloat with wine, 
Spend vows as fast as vapours, which go off 
Even with the fumes, their fathers. He is one, 
Whose sober morning actions 
Shame not his o’ernight’s promises ; 
Talks little, flatters less, and makes no promises ; 
Why this is he, whom the dark-wisdom’d fate 
Might trust her counsels of predestination with, 
And the world be no loser. 
Why should I fear this man ? 
(Seeing Lovel.) 
Where is the company gone ? 
Lovel. To see the fire-works, where you will be expected 
to follow. But I perceive you are better engaged. 
John. I have been meditating this half-hour 
On all the properties of a brave friendship, 
The mysteries that are in it, the noble uses, 
Tts limits withal, and its nice boundaries. 
Exempli gratia, how far a man 
May lawfully forswear himself for his friend ; 
What quantity of lies, some of them brave ones, 
He may lawfully incur in a friend’s behalf ; 
What oaths, blood-crimes, hereditary quarrels, 
Night brawls, fierce words, and duels in the morning, 
He need not stick at, to maintain his friend’s honor, or his 
cause. 
Lovel. I think many men would die for their friends. 
John. Death!~ why ’tis nothing. We go to it for 
sport, 
To gain a name, or purse, or please a sullen humour, 
When one has worn his fortune’s livery threadbare, 
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Or his spleen’d mistress frowns. Husbands will venture 
on it, 
To cure the hot fits and cold shakings of jealousy. 
A friend, sir, must do more. 
Lovel. Can he do more than die ? 
John. To serve a friend this he may do. Pray mark me. 
Having a law within (great spirits feel one) 
He cannot, ought not to be bound by any 
Positive laws or ord’nances extern, 
But may reject all these: by the law of friendship 
He may do so much, be they, indifferently, 
Penn’d statutes, or the land’s unwritten usages, 
As public fame, civil compliances, 
Misnamed honor, trust in matter of secrets, 
All vows and promises, the feeble mind’s religion, 
(Binding our morning knowledge to approve 
What last night’s ignorance spake) ; 
The ties of blood withal, and prejudice of kin. 
Sir, these weak terrors 
Must never shake me. I know what belongs 
To a worthy friendship. Come, you shall have my con- 
fidence. 
Lovel. I hope you think me worthy. 
John. You will smile to hear now— 
Sir Walter never has been out of the island. — 
Lovel. You amaze me. 
John. That same report of his escape to France 
Was a fine tale, forg’d by myself— 
Ha! ha! 
I knew it would stagger him. 
Lovel. Pray give me leave. 
Where has he dwelt, how liv’d, how lain conceal’d ? 
Sure I may ask so much. 
John. From place to place, dwelling in no place long, 
My brother Simon still hath borne him company, 
(Tis a brave youth, I envy him all his virtues.) 
Disguis’d in foreign garb, they pass for Frenchmen, 
Two Protestant exiles from the Limosin 
Newly arriv’d. Their dwelling’s now at Nottingham, 
Where no soul knows them. 
Lovel. Can you assign any reason, why a gentleman of 
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Sir Walter’s known prudence should expose his person so 
lightly ? 
John. I believe, a certain fondness, 
A child-like cleaving to the land that gave him birth, 
Chains him lke fate. 
Lovel. I have known some exiles thus 
To linger out the term of the law’s indulgence, 
To the hazard of being known. 
John. You may suppose sometimes 
They use the neighb’ring Sherwood for their sport, 
Their exercise and freer recreation.— 
I see you smile. Pray now, be careful. 
Lovel. I am no babbler, sir; you need not fear me. 
John. But some men have been known to talk in their 
sleep, 
And tell fine tales that way. 
Lovel. I have heard so much. But, to say truth, I 
mostly sleep alone. 
John. Or drink, sir? do you never drink too freely ? 
Some men will drink, and tell you all their secrets. 
Lovel. Why do you question me, who know my habits ? 
John. I think you are no sot, 
No tavern-troubler, worshipper of the grape ; 
But all men drink sometimes, 
And veriest saints at festivals relax, 
The marriage of a friend, or a wife’s birth-day. 
Lovel. How much, sir, may a man with safety drink ? 
(Smiling.) 
John. Sir, three half pints a day is reasonable ; 
I care not if you never exceed that quantity. 
Lovel. I shall observe it ; 
On holidays two quarts. 
John. Or stay; you keep no wench ? 
Lovel. Ha! 
John. No painted mistress for your private hours ? 
You keep no whore, sir ? 
Lovel. What does he mean ? 
John. Who for a close embrace, a toy of sin, 
And amorous praising of your worship’s breath, 
In rosy junction of four melting lips, 
Can kiss out secrets from you ? 
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Lovel. How strange this passionate behaviour shews in 
you! 
Sure you think me some weak one. 
John. Pray pardon me some fears. 
You have now the pledge of a dear father’s life. 
I am a son—would fain be thought a loving one; 
You may allow me some fears: do not despise me, 
If, in a posture foreign to my spirit, 
And by our well-knit friendship I conjure you, 
Touch not Sir Walter’s life. (Kneels.) 
You see these tears. My father’s an old man. 
Pray let him live. 
Lovel. I must be bold to tell you, these new freedoms 
Shew most unhandsome in you. 
John (rising). Ha! do you say so? 
Sure, you are not grown proud upon my secret ! 
Ah! now I see it plain. He would be babbling. 
No doubt a garrulous and hard-fac’d traitor— 
But [ll not give you leave. (Draws.) 
Lovel. What does this madman mean ? 
John. Come, sir; here is no subterfuge. 
You must kill me, or I kill you. 
Lovel (drawing). 'Then self-defence plead my excuse. 
Have at you, sir. (They fight.) 
John. Stay, sir. 
I hope you have made your will. 
If not, ’tis no great matter. 
A broken cavalier has seldom much 
He can bequeath: an old worn peruke, 
A snuff-box with a picture of Prince Rupert, 
A rusty sword he’ll swear was used at Naseby, 
Though it ne’er came within ten miles of the place ; 
And, if he’s very rich, 
A cheap edition of the Icon Basilike, 
Is mostly all the wealth he dies possest of. 
You say few prayers, I fancy ;— 
So to it again. (They fight again. Lovel is disarmed.) 
Lovel. You had best now take my life. I guess you 
mean it. 
John (musing). No:—Men will say I fear’d him, if I 
kill’d him. 
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Live still, and be a traitor in thy wish, 
But never act thy thought, being a coward. 
That vengeance, which thy soul shall nightly thirst for, 
And this disgrace ve done you cry aloud for, 
Still have the will without the power to %execute. 
So now I leave you, 
Feeling a sweet security. No doubt 
My secret shall remain a virgin for you !— 
(Goes out, smiling in scorn.) 
Lovel (rising). For once you are mistaken in your 
man. 
The deed you wot of shall forthwith be done. 
A bird let loose, a secret out of hand, 
Returns not back. Why, then ’tis baby policy 
To menace him who hath it in his keeping. 
I will go look for Gray ; 
Then, northward ho! such tricks as we shall play 
Have not been seen, I think, in merry Sherwood, 
Since the days of Robin Hood, that archer good. 


ACT THE FOURTH 


Scenrt.—An Apartment in Woodvil Hall 


John Woodvil (alone). A weight of wine lies heavy on 
my head, 
The unconcocted follies of last night. 
Now all those jovial fancies, and bright hopes, 
Children of wine, go off like dreams. 
This sick vertigo here 
Preacheth of temperance, no sermon better. 
These black thoughts, and dull melancholy, 
That stick like burrs to the brain, will they ne’er leave me ? 
Some men are full of choler, when they are drunk ; 
Some brawl of matter foreign to themselves ; 
And some, the most resolved fools of all, 
Have told their dearest secrets in their cups. 


® execute. So now] execute, As unfear’d Eunuchs meditate a Tape, 
So now 1802. 
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Scense.—The Forest 
Str WauTER. Simon. Loven. Gray 


Lovel. Sir, we are sorry we cannot return your French 
salutation. 

Gray. Nor otherwise consider this garb you trust to 
than as a poor disguise. 

Lovel. Nor use much ceremony with a traitor. 

Gray. Therefore, without much induction of superfluous 
words, I attach you, Sir Walter Woodvil, of High Treason, 
in the King’s name. 

Lovel. And of taking part in the great Rebellion against 
our late lawful Sovereign, Charles the First. 

Simon. Jobn has betrayed us, father. 

Lovel. Come, Sir, you had best surrender fairly. We 
know you, Sir. 

Simon. Hang ye, villains, ye are two better known 
than trusted. I have seen those faces before. Are ye 
not two beggarly retainers, trencher-parasites, to John? 
I think ye rank above his footmen. A sort of bed and 
board worms—locusts that infest our house ; a leprosy that 
long has hung upon its walls and princely apartments, 
reaching to fill all the corners of my brother’s once noble 
heart. 

Gray. We are his friends. 

Simon. Fie, Sir, do not weep. How these rogues will 
triumph! Shall I whip off their heads, father ? (Draws.) 

Lovel. Come, Sir, though this shew handsome in you, 
being his son, yet the law must have its course. 

Simon. And if I tell you the law shall not have its 
course, cannot ye be content ? Courage, father; shall such 
things as these apprehend a man? Which of ye will 
venture upon me ?—Will you, Mr. Constable self-elect ? 
or you, Sir, with a pimple on your nose, got at Oxford 
by hard drinking, your only badge of loyalty ? 

Gray. “Tis a brave youth—I cannot strike at him. 

Simon. Father, why do you cover your face with your 
hands? Why do you fetch your breath so hard? See, 
villains, his heart is burst! O villains, he cannot speak. 
One of you run for some water : quickly, ye knaves; will 
ye have your throats cut ? (They both slink off.) 
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How is it with you, Sir Walter? Look up, Sir, the villains 
are gone. He hears me not, and this deep disgrace of 
treachery in his son hath touched him even to the death. 
O most distuned, and distempered world, where sons talk 
their aged fathers into their graves! Garrulous and diseased 
world, and still empty, rotten and hollow talking world, 
where good men decay, states turn round in an endless 
mutability, and still for the worse, nothing is at a stay, 
nothing abides but vanity, chaotic vanity.—Brother, adieu ! 


There lies the parent stock which gave us life, 
Which I will see consign’d with tears to earth. 
Leave thou the solemn funeral rites to me, 
Grief and a true remorse abide with thee. 

(Bears in the body.) 


Scense.—Another Part of the Forest. 


Margaret (alone). It was an error merely, and no crime, 
An unsuspecting openness in youth, 
That from his lips the fatal secret drew, 
Which should have slept like one of nature’s mysteries, 
Unveil’d by any man. 
Well, he is dead! 
And what should Margaret do in the forest ? 
O ill-starr’d John ! 
O Woodvil, man enfeoffed to despair ! 
Take thy farewell of peace. 
O never look again to see good days, 
Or close thy lids in comfortable nights, 
Or ever think a happy thought again, 
If what I have heard be true.— 
Forsaken of the world must Woodvil live, 
If he did tell these men. 
No tongue must speak to him, no tongue of man 
Salute him, when he wakes up in a morning ; 
Or bid ‘ good-night’ to John. Who seeks to live 
In amity with thee, must for thy sake 
Abide the world’s reproach. What then ? 
Shall Margaret join the clamours of the world 
Against her friend? O undiscerning world, 
That cannot from misfortune separate guilt, 
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No, not in thought! O never, never, John. 
Prepar’d to share the fortunes of her friend 
For better or for worse thy Margaret comes, 

To pour into thy wounds a healing love, 

And wake the memory of an ancient friendship. 
And pardon me, thou spirit of Sir Walter, 
Who, in compassion to the wretched living, 
Have but few tears to waste upon the dead. 


Scene.—Woodvil Hall 
SANDFORD. MARGARET 
(As from a journey.) 


Sandford. The violence of the sudden mischance hath 
so wrought in him, who by nature is allied to nothing less 
than a self-debasing humour of dejection, that I have 
never seen any thing more changed and spirit-broken. He 
hath, with a peremptory resolution, dismissed the partners 
of his riots and late hours, denied his house and person 
to their most earnest solicitings, and will be seen by none. 
He keeps ever alone, and his grief (which is solitary) does 
not so much seem to possess and govern in him, as it is 
by him, with a wilfulness of most manifest affection, enter- 
tained and cherished. 

Margaret. How bears he up against the common 
rumour ? 

Sandford. With a strange indifference, which whosoever 
dives not into the niceness of his sorrow might mistake for 
obdurate and insensate. Yet are the wings of his pride 
for ever clipt; and yet a virtuous predominance of filial 
grief is so ever uppermost, that you may discover his 
thoughts less troubled with conjecturing what living 
opinions will say, and judge of his deeds, than absorbed 
and buried with the dead, whom his indiscretion made so. 

Margaret. I knew a greatness ever to be resident in 
him, to which the admiring eyes of men should look up 
even in the declining and bankrupt state of his pride. 
Fain would I see him, fain talk with him; but that a 
sense of respect, which is violated, when without delibera- 
tion we press into the society of the unhappy, checks 
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and holds me back. How, think you, he would bear my 
presence ? 

Sandford. As of an assured friend, whom in the forget- 
fulness of his fortunes he past by. See him you must ; 
but not to-night. The newness of the sight shall move 
the bitterest compunction and the truest remorse ; but 
afterwards, trust me, dear lady, the happiest effects of 
a returning peace, and a gracious comfort, to him, to you, 
and all of us. 

Margaret. I think he would not deny me. He hath 
ere this received farewell letters from his brother, who hath 
taken a resolution to estrange himself, for a time, from 
country, friends, and kindred, and to seek occupation for 
his sad thoughts in travelling in foreign places, where sights 
remote and extern to himself may draw from him kindly 
and not painful ruminations. 

Sandford. I was present at the receipt of the letter. 
The contents seemed to affect him, for a moment, with 
a more lively passion of grief than he has at any time 
outwardly shewn. He wept with many tears (which I had 
not before noted in him) and appeared to be touched with 
a sense as of some unkindness ; but the cause of their sad 
separation and divorce quickly recurring, he presently 
returned to his former inwardness of suffering. 

Margaret. ‘The reproach of his brother’s presence at this 
hour should have been a weight more than could be sus- 
tained by his already oppressed and sinking spirit.— 
Meditating upon these intricate and wide-spread sorrows, 
hath brought a heaviness upon me, as of sleep. How goes 
the night ? 

Sandford. An hour past sun-set. You shall first refresh 
your limbs (tired with travel) with meats and some cordial 
wine, and then betake your no less wearied mind to 
repose. 

Margaret. A good rest to us all. 

Sandford. ‘Thanks, lady. 
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ACT THE FIFTH 


JoHN Woopvit (dressing) 


John. How beautiful, (handling his mourning) 
And comely do these mourning garments shew ! 
Sure. Grief hath set his sacred impress here, 

To claim the world’s respect! they note so feelingly 

By outward types the serious man within.— 

Alas! what part or portion can I claim 

In all the decencies of virtuous sorrow, 

Which other mourners use ? as namely, 

This black attire, abstraction from society, 

Good thoughts, and frequent sighs, and seldom smiles, 

A cleaving sadness native to the brow, 

All sweet condolements of like-grieved friends, 

(That steal away the sense of loss almost) 

Men’s pity, and good offices 

Which enemies themselves do for us then, 

Putting their hostile disposition off, 

As we put off our high thoughts and proud looks. 
(Pauses, and observes the pictures.) 

These pictures must be taken down: 

The portraitures of our most antient family 

For nigh three hundred years! How have I listen’d, 

To hear Sir Walter, with an old man’s pride, 

Holding me in his arms, a prating boy, 

And pointing to the pictures where they hung, 

Repeat by course their worthy histories, 

(As Hugh de Widville, Walter, first of the name, 

And Anne the handsome, Stephen, and famous John : 

Telling me, I must be his famous John.) 

But that was in old times. 

Now, no more 

Must I grow proud upon our house’s pride. 

I rather, I, by most unheard of crimes, 

Have backward tainted all their noble blood, 

Rased out the memory of an ancient family, 

And quite revers’d the honors of our house. 


as namely omit 1802. 
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Who now shall sit and tell us anecdotes ? 

The secret history of his own times, 

And fashions of the world when he was young: 
How England slept out three and twenty years, 
While Carr and Villiers rul’d the baby king : 
The costly fancies of the pedant’s reign, 

Balls, feastings, huntings, shows in allegory, 
And Beauties of the court of James the First. 


Margaret enters. 


John. Comes Margaret here to witness my disgrace ? 
O, lady, I have suffer’d loss, 
And diminution of my honor’s brightness. 
You bring some images of old times, Margaret, 
That should be now forgotten. 
Margaret. Old times should never be forgotten, John. 
I came to talk about them with my friend. 
John. I did refuse you, Margaret, in my pride. 
Margaret. If John rejected Margaret in his pride, 
(As who does not, being splenetic, refuse 
Sometimes old play-fellows,) the spleen being gone, 
The offence no longer lives. 
O Woodvil, those were happy days, 
When we two first began to love. When first, 
Under pretence of visiting my father, 
(Being then a stripling nigh upon my age) 
You came a wooing to his daughter, John. 
Do you remember, 
With what a coy reserve and seldom speech, 
(Young maidens must be chary of their speech,) 
I kept the honors of my maiden pride ? 
I was your favourite then. 
John. O Margaret, Margaret ! 
These your submissions to my low estate, 
And cleavings to the fates of sunken Woodvil, 
Write bitter things ’gainst my unworthiness. 
Thou perfect pattern of thy slander’d sex, 
Whom miseries of mine could never alienate, 
Nor change of fortune shake ; whom injuries, 
And slights (the worst of injuries) which moved 
Thy nature to return scorn with like scorn, 
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Then when you left in virtuous pride this house, 
Could not so separate, but now in this 
My day of shame, when all the world forsake me, 
You only visit me, love, and forgive me. 
Margaret. Dost yet remember the green arbour, John, 
In the south gardens of my father’s house, 
Where we have seen the summer sun go down, 
Exchanging true love’s vows without restraint? 
And that old wood, you call’d your wilderness, 
And vow’d in sport to build a chapel in it, 
There dwell 
‘Like hermit poor 
“In pensive place obscure,’ 
And tell your Ave Maries by the curls 
(Dropping like golden beads) of Margaret’s hair ; 
And make confession seven times a day 
Of every thought that stray’d from love and Margaret ; 
And I your saint the penance should appoint— 
Believe me, sir, I will not now be laid 
Aside, like an old fashion. 
John. O lady, peor and abject are my thoughts, 
My pride is cured, my hopes are under clouds, 
I have no part in any good man’s love, 
In all earth’s pleasures portion have I none, 
I fade and wither in my own esteem, 
This earth holds not alive so poor a thing as I am. 
I was not always thus. (Weeps.) 
Margaret. Thou noble nature, 
Which lion-like didst awe the inferior creatures, 
Now trampled on by beasts of basest quality, 
My dear heart’s lord, life’s pride, soul-honor’d John, 
Upon her knees (regard her poor request) 
Your favourite, once-beloved Margaret, kneels. 
John. What would’st thou, lady, ever-honor’d Margaret ? 
Margaret. That John would think more nobly of himself, 
More worthily of high heaven ; 
And not for one misfortune, child of chance, 
No crime, but unforeseen, and sent to punish 
The less offence with image of the greater, 
Thereby to work the soul’s humility, 
(Which end hath happily not been frustrate quite,) 
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O not for one offence mistrust heaven’s mercy, 
Nor quit thy hope of happy days to come— 
John yet has many happy days to live ; 
To live and make atonement. 
John. Excellent lady, 
Whose suit hath drawn this softness from my eyes, 
Not the world’s scorn, nor falling off of friends 
Could ever do. Will you go with me, Margaret ? 
Margaret (rising). Go whither, John ? 
John. Go in with me, 
And pray for the peace of our unquiet minds ? 
Margaret. That I will, John.— (Exeunt.) 


SceneE.—An inner Apartmeni 
(John is discovered kneeling.—Margaret standing over him.) 


John (rises). I cannot bear 
To see you waste that youth and excellent beauty, 
(Tis now the golden time of the day with you,) 

In tending such a broken wretch as I am. 
Margaret. Jobn will break Margaret’s heart, if he 
speak so. 
O sir, sir, sir, you are too melancholy, 
And I must call it caprice. I am somewhat bold 
Perhaps in this. But you are now my patient, 
(You know you gave me leave to call you so,) 
And I must chide these pestilent humours from you. 
John. They are gone.— 
Mark, love, how chearfully I speak ! 
I can smile too, and I almost begin 
To understand what kind of creature Hope is. 

Margaret. Now this is better, this mirth becomes you, 
John. 

John. Yet tell me, if I over-act my mirth. 
(Being but a novice, I may fall into that error,) 
That were a sad indecency, you know. 

Margaret. Nay, never fear. 

I will be mistress of your humours, 

And you shall frown or smile by the book. 

And herein I shall be most peremptory, 

Cry, ‘this shews well, but that inclines to levity, 
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This frown has too much of the Woodvil in it, 
But that fine sunshine has redeem’d it quite.’ 

John. How sweetly Margaret robs me of myself ! 

Margaret. To give you in your stead a better self ! 
Such as you were, when these eyes first beheld 
You mounted on your sprightly steed, White Margery, 
Sir Rowland my father’s gift, 
And all my maidens gave my heart for lost. 
I was a young thing then, being newly come’ - 
Home from my convent education, where 
Seven years I had wasted in the bosom of France: 
Returning home true protestant, you call’d me 
Your little heretic nun. How timid-bashful 
Did John salute his love, being newly seen. 
Sir Rowland term’d it a rare modesty, 
And prais’d it in a youth. 

John. Now Margaret weeps herself. 

(A noise of bells heard.) 

Margaret. Hark the bells, John. 

John. Those are the church bells of St. Mary Ottery. 

Margaret. I know it. 

John. Saint Mary Ottery, my native village 
In the sweet shire of Devon. 

Those are the bells. 

Margaret. Wilt go to church, John ? 

John. I have been there already. 

Margaret. How can’st say thou hast been there already ? 
The bells are only now ringing for morning service, and 
hast thou been at church already ? 

John. I left my bed betimes, I could not sleep, 

And when I rose, I look’d (as my custom is) 
From my chamber window, where I can see the sun rise ; 
And the first object I discern’d 
Was the glistering spire of St. Mary Ottery. 

Margaret. Well, John. 

John. Then I remember’d ’twas the sabbath-day. 
Immediately a wish arose in my mind, 

To go to church and pray with Christian people. 

And then I check’d myself, and said to myself, 

‘Thou hast been a heathen, John, these two years past, 
(Not having been at church in all that time,) 
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And is it fit, that now for the first time 
Thou should’st offend the eyes of Christian people 
With a murderer’s presence in the house of prayer ? 
Thou would’st but discompose their pious thoughts, 
And do thyself no good: for how could’st thou pray, 
With unwash’d hands, and lips unus’d to the offices ?’ 
And then I at my own presumption smiled ; 
And then I wept that I should smile at all, 
Having.such cause of grief! I wept outright ; 
Tears like a river flooded all my face, 
And I began to pray, and found I could pray ; 
And still I yearn’d to say my prayers in the church. 
‘Doubtless (said I) one might find comfort in it.’ 
So stealing down the stairs, like one that fear’d detection, 
Or was about to act unlawful business 
At that dead time of dawn, 
I flew to the church, and found the doors wide open, 
(Whether by negligence I knew not, 
Or some peculiar grace to me vouchsaf’d, 
For all things felt like mystery). 

Margaret. Yes. 

John. So entering in, not without fear, 
I past into the family pew, 
And covering up my eyes for shame, 
And deep perception of unworthiness, 
Upon the little hassock knelt me down, 
Where I so oft had kneel’d, 
A docile infant by Sir Walter’s side ; 
And, thinking so, I wept a second flood 
More poignant than the first ; 
But afterwards was greatly comforted. 
It seem’d, the guilt of blood was passing from me 
Even in the act and agony of tears, 
And all my sins forgiven. 
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THE WITCH 


A Dramatic SKETCH, OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


{Printed in Works, 1818. Early drafts of this sketch, which was 
originally intended to form part of the play of John Woodvil, were 
transcribed by Lamb in letters to Southey (prob. Noy., 1798) and to 
Robert Lloyd (Nov., 1798). The letter to Southey is printed from the 
Cosens collection by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, Mary and Charles Lamb, 1874, 
that to Lloyd by Mr. E. V. Lucas, Charles Lamb and the Lloyds, Smith, 


Elder & Co., 1898.] 
CHARACTERS 
Old Servant in the Family of Sir Francis Fairford. Stranger. 


Servant. One summer night Sir Francis, as it chanced, 
Was pacing to and fro in the avenue 
That westward fronts our house, 
Among those aged oaks, said to have been planted 
Three hundred years ago 
By a neighb’ring prior of the Fairford name. 
Being o’er-task’d in thought, he heeded not 
The importunate suit of one who stood by the gate, 
And begged an alms. 
Some say he shoved her rudely from the gate 
With angry chiding; but I can never think 
(Our master’s nature hath a sweetness in it) 
That he could use a woman, an old woman, 
With such discourtesy: but he refused her— 
And better had he met a lion in his path 
Than that old woman that night ; 
For she was. one who practised the black arts, 
And served the devil, being since burnt for witchcraft. 
She looked at him as one that meant to blast him, 
And with a frightful noise, 
(Twas partly like a woman’s voice, 
And partly like the hissing of a snake,) 
She nothing said but this :— 
(Sir Francis told the words) 

A mischief, mischief, mischief, 
And a nine-times-killing curse, 
By day and by night, to the caitiff wight, 
Who shakes the poor like snakes from his door, 
And shuts wp the womb of his purse. 
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And still she cried 


A mischief, 
And a nine-fold-withering curse : 
For that shall come to thee that will undo thee, 
Both all that thou fearest and worse. 


So saying, she departed, 
Leaving Sir Francis like a man, beneath 
Whose feet a scaffolding was suddenly falling ; 
So he described it. 
Stranger. <A terrible curse! What followed ? 
Servant. Nothing immediate, but some two months 
after 
Young Philip Fairford suddenly fell sick, 
And none could tell what ailed him; for he lay, 
And pined, and pined, till all his hair fell off, 
And he, that was full-fleshed, became as thin 
As a two-months’ babe that has been starved in the nursing. 
And sure I think =) 
He bore his death-wound like a little child ; 
With such rare sweetness of dumb melancholy 
He strove to clothe his agony in smiles, 
Which he would force up in his poor pale cheeks, 
Like ill-timed guests that had no proper dwelling there ; 
And, when they asked him his complaint, he laid 
His hand upon his heart to show the place, 
Where Susan came to him a-nights, he daid, 
And prick’d him with a pin.— 
And thereupon Sir Francis called to mind 
The beggar-witch that stood by the gateway 
And begged an alms. 
Stranger. But did the witch confess ? 
Servant. All this and more at her death. 
Stranger. I do not love to credit tales of magic. 
Heaven’s music, which is Order, seems unstrung, 
And this brave world 
(The mystery of God) unbeautified, 
Disorder’d, marr’d, where such strange things are acted. 
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MR. H——— 


A Farce 1x Two Acts 
As it was performed at Drury Lane Theatre, December, 1806 


{Printed in Works, 1818. The Farce had been published in Phila- 
delphia in 1813 (see Bibliographical Note).] 
“Mr. H , thou wert DAMNED. Bright shone the 
morning on the play-bills that announced thy appearance, 
and the streets were filled with the buzz of persons asking 
one another if they would go to see Mr. H , and 
answering that they would certainly ; but before night 
the gaiety, not of the author, but of his friends and the 
town, was eclipsed, for thou wert DAMNED! Hadst thou 
been anonymous, thou haply mightst have lived. But thou 
didst come to an untimely end for thy tricks, and for want 


of a better name to pass them off. % 
—Theatrical. Examiner. 


CHARACTERS 
Mr. H—— . j ‘ 5 . Mr. Elliston. 
BELvin . : fF é a . Mr. Bartley. 
LANDLORD PRY : $ . Mr. Wewrtzer. 
MELESINDA . ‘ 4 5 . Miss Mellon. 
Maid to Melesinda . ‘ 5 . Mrs. Harlowe. 

Gentlemen, Ladies, Waiters, Servants, &c. 
Scenze.—Bath 
PROLOGUE 


Spoken By Mr. ELLISTon 


Ir we have sinn’d in paring down a name, 

All civil well-bred authors do the same. 

Survey the columns of our daily writers— 
You'll find that some Initials are great fighters. 
How fierce the shock, how fatal is the jar, 
When Ensign W. meets Lieutenant R., 

With two stout seconds, just of their own gizard, 
Cross Captain X. and rough old General Izzard! 
Letter to Letter spreads the dire alarms, 

Till half the Alphabet is up in arms. 

Nor with less lustre have Initials shone, 

To grace the gentler annals of Crim. Con. 

c. L, 1 Bb 
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Where the dispensers of the public lash 
Soft penance give; a letter and a dash 
Where vice reduced in size shrinks to a failing, 

And loses half her grossness by curtailing. 

Faux pas are told in such a modest way,— 

‘The affair of Colonel B with Mrs. A——-’ 

You must forgive them—for what is there, say, 
Which such a pliant Vowel must not grant 

To such a very pressing Consonant ? 

Or who poetic justice dares dispute, 

When, mildly melting at a lover’s suit, 

The wife’s a Liquid, her good man a Mute ? 

Even in the homelier scenes of honest life, 

The coarse-spun intercourse of man and wife, 

Initials I am told have taken place 

Of Deary, Spouse, and that old-fashioned race ; 

And Cabbage, ask’d by Brother Snip to tea, 

Replies, ‘ Pll come—but it don’t rest with me— 

I always leaves them things to Mrs. C.’ 

O should this mincing fashion ever spread 

From names of living heroes to the dead, 

How would Ambition sigh, and hang the head, 

As each lov’d syllable should melt away— 

Her Alexander turned into Great A— 

A single C. her Cesar to express— 

Her Scipio shrunk into a Roman S— 

And, nick’d and dock’d to these new modes of speech, 
Great Hannibal himself a Mr. H——. 


MRan—= 
A Farce In Two Acts 
ACT I 


Scenp.—A Public Room in an Inn—Landlord, Waiters; 
Gentlemen, &c. 
Enter Mr. H. 


Mr, H, Landlord, has the man brought home my boots ? 
Landlord. Yes, Sir. 
Mr. H. You have paid him ? 
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Landlord. There is the receipt, Sir, only not quite filled 
up, no name, only blank—‘ Blank, Dr. to Zekiel Spanish for 
one pair of best hessians.’ Now, Sir, he wishes to know 
what name he shall put in, who he shall say ‘ Dr.’ 

Mr.H. Why, Mr. H. to be sure. : 

Landlord. So I told him, Sir; but Zekiel has some 
qualms about it. He says, he thinks that Mr. H. only would 
not stand good in law. 

Mr. H. Rot his impertinence, bid him put in Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and not trouble me with his scruples. 

Landlord. I shall, Sir. [Hait. 


Enter a Waiter. 
Waiter. Sir, Squire Level’s man is below, with a hare 
and a brace of pheasants for Mr. H. 
Mr. H. Give the man half-a-crown, and bid him return 
my best respects to his master. Presents it seems will find 
me out, with any name, or no name. 


Enter Second Waiter. 

~ Second Waiter. Sir, the man that makes up the Directory 
is at the door. 

Mr. H. Give him a shilling, that is what these fellows 
come for. 

Second Waiter. He has sent up to know by what name 
your Honour will please to be inserted. 

Mr. H. Zounds, fellow, I give him a shilling for leaving 
out my name, not for putting it in. This is one of the 
plaguy comforts of going anonymous. [ait Second Waiter. 


Enter Third Waiter. 

Third Waiter. Two letters for Mr. H. [Hait. 

Mr.H. From ladies (opens them). This from Melesinda, 
to remind me of the morning call I promised ; the pretty 
creature positively languishes to be made Mrs. H. I believe 
I must indulge her (affectedly). This from her cousin, to 
bespeak me to some party, I suppose (opening it)—Oh, 
‘this evening ’—‘ Tea and cards ’"—(surveying himself with 
complacency). Dear H., thou art certainly a pretty fellow. 
I wonder what makes thee such a favourite among the 
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ladies : I wish it may not be owing to the concealment of 
thy unfortunate pshaw ! 


Enter Fourth Waiter. 


Fourth Waiter. Sir, one Mr. Printagain is enquiring 
for you. 

Mr. H. Oh, I remember, the poet ; he is publishing by 
subscription. Give him a guinea, and tell him he may put 
me down. 

Fourth Waiter. What name shall I tell him, Sir ? 

Mr. H. Zounds, he is a poet ; let him fancy a name. 

(Hatt Fourth Waiter. 


Enter Fifth Water. 


Fifth Waiter. Sir, Bartlemy the lame beggar, that you 
sent a private donation to last Monday, has by some 
accident discovered his benefactor, and is at the door 
waiting .to return thanks. 

Mr. H. Oh, poor fellow, who could put it into his head ? 
Now I shall be teazed by all his tribe, when once this is 
known. Well, tell him I am glad I could be of any service 
to him, and send him away. 

Fifth Waiter. I would have done so, Sir; but the object 
of his call now, he says, is only to know who he is obliged to. 

Mr HS “Why; me: 

Fifth Waiter. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. H. Me, me, me, who else, to be sure ? 

Fifth Waiter. Yes, Sir; but he is anxious to know the 
name of his benefactor. 

Mr.H. Here is a pampered rogue of a beggar, that can- 
not be obliged to a gentleman in the way of his profession, but 
he must know the name, birth, parentage, and education of 
his benefactor. I warrant you, next he will require a certi- 
ficate of one’s good behaviour, and a magistrate’s licence in 
one’s pocket, lawfully empowering so and so to give 
an alms. Any thing more ? 

Fifth Waiter. Yes, Sir: here has been Mr. Patriot, with 
the county petition to sign ; and Mr. Failtime, that owes so 
much money, has sent to remind you of your promise to 
bail him. 

Mr. H. Neither of which I can do, while I have no name. 
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Here is more of the plaguy comforts of going anonymous, 
that one can neither serve one’s friend nor one’s country. 
Damn it, a man had better be without a nose, than without 
aname. I will not live long in this mutilated, dismembered 
state ; I will to Melesinda this instant, and try to forget 
these vexations. Melesinda! there is music in the name; 
but then, hang it, there is none in mine to answer to it, 

[Eaxit. 


(While Mr. H. has been speaking, two Gentlemen have 
been observing him curiously.) . 


First Gentleman. Who the devil is this extraordinary 
personage ? 

Second Gentleman. Who? why ’tis Mr. H. 

First Gentleman. Has he no more name ? 

Second Gentleman. None that has yet transpired. No 
more! why that single letter has been enough to inflame 
the imaginations of all the ladies in Bath. He has been 
here but a fortnight, and is already received into all the first 
families. ‘ 

First Gentleman. Wonderful! yet nobody knows who he 
is, or where-he comes from ! 

Second Gentleman. He is vastly rich, gives away money 
as if he had infinity ; dresses well, as you see; and for 
address, the mothers are all dying for fear the daughters 
should get him ; and for the daughters, he may command 
them as absolutely as Melesinda, the rich heiress, 
tis thought, will carry him. 

First Gentleman. And is it possible that a mere 
anonymous 

Second Gentleman. Phoo! that is the charm, Whois he ? 
and What is he? and What is his name ? The man 
with the great nose on his face never excited more of the 
gaping passion of wonderment in the dames of Strasburg, 
than this new-comer with the single letter to his name, has 
lighted up among the wives and maids of Bath ; his simply 
having lodgings here, draws more visitors to the house than 
an election. Come with me to the parade, and I will shew 
you more of him. [| Lxeunt. 
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Scrnze.—In the Street. 


(Mr. H. walking, Butvit meeting him.) 

Belvil. My old Jamaica school-fellow, that I have not 
seen for so many years ? it must, it can be no other than 
Jack (going up to him). My dear Ho 

Mr. H. (stopping his mouth.) Ho 

Belvil. Why sure it is— 

Mr. H. It is, it is your old friend Jack, that shall be 
nameless. 

Belvil. My dear Ho 

Mr. H. (stopping him.) Don’t name it. 

Belvil. Name what ? 

Mr. H. My curst, unfortunate name. I have reasons 
to conceal it for a time. 

Belvil. I understand you—Creditors, Jack ? 

Mr. H. No, I assure you. 

Belvil. Snapp’d up a ward, peradventure, and the whole 
Chancery at your heels ? 

Mr. H. I don’t use to travel with such cumbersome 
luggage. 

Belvil. You ha’n’t taken a purse ? 

Mr. H. To relieve you at once from all disgraceful 
conjectures, you must know, ’tis nothing but the sound of 
my name. 

Belvil. Ridiculous! ’tis true your’s is none of the most 
romantic, but what can that signify in a man ? 

Mr. H. You must understand that I am in some credit 
with the ladies. 

Belvil. With the ladies ! 

Mr. H. And truly I think not without some pretensions. 
My fortune— 

Belvil. Sufficiently splendid, if I may judge from your 
appearance. 

Mr. H. My figure— 

Bell. Airy, gay, and imposing. 

Mr. H. My parts— 

Belvil. Bright. 

Mr. H. My conversation— 

Belvil. Equally remote from flippancy and taciturnity. 

Mr. H. But then my name—damn my name. 


! the devil, hush. 
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Belvil. Childish ! 

Mr. H. Not so. Oh, Belvil, you are blest with one 
which sighing virgins may repeat without a blush, and for 
it change the paternal. But what virgin of any delicacy 
Es I require some in a wife) would endure to be called 

rs. ? 

Belvil. Ha! ha! ha! most absurd. Did not Clementina 
Falconbridge, the romantic Clementina Falconbridge, fancy 
Tommy Potts? and Rosabella Sweetlips sacrifice her 
mellifluous appellative to Jack Deady ? Matilda her cousin 
married a Gubbins, and her sister Amelia a Clutterbuck. 

Mr. H. Potts is tolerable, Deady is sufferable, Gubbins 
is bearable, and Clutterbuck is endurable, but Ho— 

Belvil. Hush, Jack, don’t betray yourself. But you are 
really ashamed of the family name ? 

Mr. H. Aye, and of my father that begot me, and my 
father’s father, and all their forefathers that have borne 
it since the conquest. 

Belvil. But how do you know the women are so 
squeamish ? 

Mr. H. Vhave tried them. I tell you there is neither 
maiden of sixteen nor widow of sixty but would turn up 
their noses at it. I have been refused by nineteen virgins, 
twenty-nine relicts, and two old maids. 

Belvil. That was hard indeed, Jack. 

Mr. H. Parsons have stuck at publishing the banns, 
because they averred it was a heathenish name ; parents 
have lingered their consent, because they suspected it was a 
fictitious name ; and rivals have declined my challenges, 
because they pretended it was an ungentlemanly name. 

Belvil. Ha, ha, ha, but what course do you mean to 
pursue ? 

Mr. H. To engage the affections of some generous girl, 
who will be content to take me as Mr. H. 

Belvil. Mr. H. ? 

Mr. H. Yes, that is the name I go by here; you know 
one likes to be as near the truth as possible. 

Belvil. Certainly. But what then ? to get her to con- 
sent— 

Mr. H. To accompany me to the altar without a name 
——-in short to suspend her curiosity (that is all) till the 
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moment the priest shall pronounce the irrevocable charm, 
which makes two names one. 

Belvil. And that name 
pleased, ha, Jack ? 

Mr. H. Exactly such a girl it has been my fortune to 
meet with, heark’e (whispers) (musing) yet hang it, 
’tis cruel to betray her confidence. 

Belvil. But the family name, Jack ? 

Mr.H. Asyousay, the family name must be perpetuated. 

Belvil. Though it be but a homely one. 

Mr. H. True, but come, I will shew you the house where 
dwells this credulous melting fair. 

Belvil. Ha, ha, my old friend dwindled down to one 
letter. [Hxeunt. 


and then she must be 


Scenz.—An Apartment in MuLesinpa’s House. 


MELESINDA sola, as if musing 


Melesinda. H. H. H. Sure it must be something 
precious by its being concealed. It can’t be Homer, that is 
a Heathen’s name; nor Horatio, that is no surname ; what 
if it be Hamlet ? the Lord Hamlet—pretty, and I his poor 
distracted Ophelia! No, ’tis none of these ; ’tis Harcourt 
or Hargrave, or some such sounding name, or, Howard, 
high born Howard, that would do; may be it is Harley, 
methinks my H. resembles Harley, the feeling Harley. 
But I hear him, and from his own lips I will once for ever 
be resolved. 

Enter Mr. H. 

Mr. H. My dear Melesinda. 

Melesinda. My dear H. that is all you give me power to 
swear allegiance to,—to be enamoured of inarticulate 
sounds, and call with sighs upon an empty letter. But 
I will know. 

Mr. H. My dear Melesinda, press me no more for the 
disclosure of that, which in the face of day so soon must be 
revealed. Call it whim, humour, caprice, in me. Suppose 
I have sworn an oath, never, till the ceremony of our 
marriage is over, to disclose my true name. 

Melesinda. Oh! H.H.H. I cherish here a fire of restless 
curiosity which consumes me. "Tis appetite, passion, call it 
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whim, caprice, in me. Suppose I have sworn I must and 
will know it this very night. 

Mr. H. Ungenerous Melesinda! I implore you to give 
me this one proof of your confidence. The holy vow once 
past, your H. shall not have a secret to withhold. 

Melesinda. My H. has overcome: his Melesinda shall 
pine away and die, before she dare express a saucy inclina- 
tion ; but what shall I call you till we are married ? 

Mr.H. Call me? call me any thing, call me Love, Love! 
aye, Love, Love will do very well. 

Melesinda. How many syllables is it, Love ? : 

Mr. H. How many ? ud, that is coming to the question 
with a vengeance. One, two, three, four,—what does it 
signify how many syllables ? 

Melesinda. How many syllables, Love ? 

Mr.H. My Melesinda’s mind, I had hoped, was superior 
to this childish curiosity. 

Melesinda. How many letters are there in it ? 

[Hat Mr. H. followed by MELESINDA repeating the 
question. 


Scenze.—A Room in the Inn. (T'wo Waiters disputing.) 


First Waiter. Sir Harbottle Hammond, you may depend 
upon it. 

Second Waiter. Sir Hardy Hardcastle, I tell you. 

First Waiter. The Hammonds of Huntingdonshire. 

Second Waiter. The Hardcastles of Hertfordshire. 

First Waiter. The Hammonds. 

Second Waiter. Don’t tell me: does not Hardcastle 
begin with an H.? 

First Waiter. So does Hammond for that matter. 

Second Waiter. Faith, so it does if you go to spell it. 
I did not think of that. I begin to be of your opinion ; he is 
certainly a Hammond. 

First Waiter. Here comes Susan Chambermaid, may be 
she can tell. 

Enter Susan. | 

Both. Well, Susan, have you heard any thing who the 
strange gentleman is ? 

Susan. Haven’t you heard? it’s all come out; Mrs. 

Bb3 
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Guesswell, the parson’s widow, has been here about it. 
I overheard her talking in confidence to Mrs, Setter and 
Mrs. Pointer, and she says, they were holding a sort ot 
cummitty about it. 

Both. What? What? 

Susan. There can’t be a doubt of it, she says, what from 
his figger and the appearance he cuts, and his swmpshous 
way of living, and above all from the remarkable circum- 
stance that his surname should begin with an H., that he 
must be— 

Both. Well, well— 

Susan. Neither more nor less than the Prince. 

Both. Prince! 

Susan. The Prince of Hessy-Cassel in disguise. 

Both. Very likely, very likely. 

Susan. Oh, there can’t bea doubt onit. Mrs. Guesswell 
says she knows it. 

First. Waiter. Now if we could be sure that the Prince 
of Hessy what-do-you-call-him was in England on his 
travels. 

Second Waiter. Get a newspaper. Look in the news- 
papers. 

Susan. Fiddle of the newspapers, who else can it be ? 

Both. That is very true (gravely). 


Enter Landlord. 


Landlord. Here, Susan, James, Philip, where are you all ? 
The London coach is come in, and there is Mr. Fillaside, the 
fat passenger, has been bawling for somebody to help him 
off with his boots. (Lhe Chambermaid and Waiters slip out.) 

(Solus.) .The house is turned upside down since the 
strange gentleman came into it. Nothing but guessing and 
speculating, and speculating and guessing; waiters and 
chambermaids getting into corners and speculating, ostlers 
and stable-boys speculating in the yard, I believe the very 
horses in the stable are speculating too, for there they stand 
in a musing posture, nothing for them to eat, and not 
seeming to care whether they have any thing or no; and 
after all what does it signify ? I hate such curious 
odso, I must take this box up into his bed-room—he 
charged me to see to it myself—I hate such inquisitive—— 
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I wonder what is in it, it feels heavy (Reads) ‘ Leases, title 
deeds, wills.” Here now a man might satisfy his curiosity 
at once. Deeds must have names to them, so must leases 
and wills. But I wouldn’t—no I wouldn’t it is a 
pretty box too—prettily dovetailed—I admire the fashion of 
it much. But I’d cut my fingers off, before Pd do such a 
dirty—what have I to do—curse the keys, how they rattle— 
rattle in one’s pockets—the keys and halfpence (takes out a 
bunch and plays with them). I wonder if any of these would 
fit ; one might just try them, but I wouldn’t lift up the lid 
if they did.. Oh no, what should I be the richer for knowing ? 
(All this time he tries the keys one by one). What’s his name 
to me ? a thousand names begin with an H. I hate people 
that are always prying, poking and prying into things,— 
thrusting their finger into one place—a mighty little hole 
this—and their keys into another. Oh Lord! little rusty 
fits it! but what is that to me? I wouldn’t go to—no 
no—but it is odd little rusty should just happen. (While 
he is turning wp the lid of the box, Mr. H. enters behind him 
umperceived.) 

Mr. H. What are you about, you dog ? 

Landlord. Oh Lord, Sir! pardon ; no thief as I hope to 
be saved. Little Pry was always honest. 

Mr. H. What else could move you to open that box! 

Landlord. Sir, don’t kill me, and I will confess the whole 
truth. This box happened to be lying—that is, I happened 
to be carrying this box, and I happened to have my keys out, 
and so—little rusty happened to fit—— 

Mr. H. So little rusty happened to fit !—and would not 
a rope fit that rogue’s neck? I see the papers have not 
been moved: all is safe, but it was as well to frighten 
him a little (aside). ‘Come, Landlord, as I think you honest, 
and suspect you only intended to gratify a little foolish 
curiosity 

Landlord. That was all, Sir, upon my veracity. 

Mr. H. For this time I will pass it over. Your name is 
Pry, I think. 

Landlord. Yes, Sir, Jeremiah Pry, at your service. 

Mr. H. Anapt name, you have a prying temper. I mean 
some little curiosity, a sort of inquisitiveness about you. 

Landlord. A natural thirst after knowledge you may call 
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it, Sir. When a boy I was never easy, but when I was 
thrusting up the lids of some of my school-fellows’ boxes,— 
not to steal any thing, upon my honour, Sir,—only to see 
what was in them; have had pens stuck in my eyes for 
peeping through key-holes after knowledge ; could never 
see a cold pie with the legs dangling out at top, but my 
fingers were for lifting up the crust,—just to try if it were 
pigeon or partridge,—for no other reason in the world. 
Surely I think my passion for nuts was owing to the pleasure 
of cracking the shell to get at something concealed, more 
than to any delight I took in eating the kernel. In short, 
Sir, this appetite has grown with my growth. 

Mr. H. You will certainly be hanged some day for 
peeping into some bureau or other, just to see what is in it. 

Landlord. That is my fear, Sir. The thumps and kicks 
I have had for peering into parcels, and turning of letters 
inside out, just for curiosity. The blankets I have been 
made to dance in for searching parish-registers for old 
ladies’ ages,—just for curiosity! Once 1 was dragged 
through a horse-pond, only for peeping into a closet that 
had glass doors to it, while my Lady Bluegarters was 
undressing,—just for curiosity ! 

Mr. H. A very harmless piece of curiosity, truly ; and 
now, Mr. Pry, first have the goodness to leave that box 
with me, and then do me the favour to carry your curiosity 
so far, as to enquire if my servants are within. 

Landlord. I shall, Sir. Here, David, Jonathan,—I think I 
hear them coming,—shall make bold to leave you Sir. [Hait. 

Mr. H. Another tolerable specimen of the comforts of 
going anonymous ! 


Enter two Footmen. 


First Footman. You speak first. 

Second Footman. No, you had better speak. 

First Footman. You promised to begin. 

Mr. H. They have something to say to me. The 
rascals want their wages raised, I suppose ; there is always 
a favour to be asked when they come smiling. Well, poor 
rogues, service is but a hard bargain at the best. I think 


I must not be close with them. Well, David—well, 
Jonathan. 
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First Footman. We have served your honour faithfully—— 
Second Footman. Hope your honour won’t take offence—— 
Mr. H. The old story, I suppose—wages ? 

First Footman. That’s not it, your honour. 

Second Footman. You speak. 

First Footman. But if your honour would just be 
pleased to 

Second Footman. Only be pleased to 

Mr. H. Be quick with what you have to say, for I am 
in haste. 

First Footman. Just to 

Second Footman. Let us know who it is 

First Footman. Who it is we have the honour to serve. 

Mr. H. Why me, me, me; you serve me. 

Second Footman. Yes, Sir; but we do not know who 
you are. 

Mr. H. Childish curiosity! do not you serve a rich 
master, a gay master, an indulgent master ? 

First Footman. Ah, Sir! the figure you make is to us, 
your poor servants, the principal mortification. 

Second Footman. When we get over a pot at the public- 
house, or in a gentleman’s kitchen, or elsewhere, as poor 
servants must have their pleasures—when the question 
goes round, who is your master ? and who do you serve ? 
and one says, I serve Lord So-and-so, and another, I am 
Squire Such-a-one’s footman 

First Footman. We have nothing to say for it, but that 
we serve Mr. H. 

Second Footman. Or Squire H. 

Mr. H. Really you are a couple of pretty modest, 
reasonable personages ; but I hope you will take it as no 
offence, gentlemen, if, upon a dispassionate review of all 
that you have said, I think fit not to tell you any more of 
my name, than I have chosen for especial purposes to 
communicate to the rest of the world. 

First Footman. Why then, Sir, you may suit yourself. 

Second Footman. We tell you plainly, we cannot stay. 

First Footman. We don’t chuse to serve Mr. H. 

Second Footman. Nor anyMr. or Squire in the alphabet—— 

First Footman. That lives in Chris-cross Row. 

Mr. H. Go, for a couple of ungrateful, inquisitive, sense- 
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less rascals! Go hang, starve, or drown !—Rogues, to speak 
thus irreverently of the alphabet—lI shall live to see you 
glad to serve old Q—to curl the wig of great S—adjust the 
dot of little i—stand behind the chair of X, Y, Z—wear 
the livery of Et-czetera—and ride behind the sulky of And- 
by-itself-and ! [Hait in a rage. 


ACT II. 


Scmnzt.—A handsome Apartment well lighted, Tea, Cards, 
&c.—A large party of Ladies and Gentlemen, among 
them MELESINDA. 


First Lady. I wonder when the charming man will be 
here. 

Second Lady. He is a delightful creature! Such a 
polish 

Third Lady. Such an air in all that he does or says—— 

Fourth Lady. Yet gifted with a strong understanding—— 

Fifth Lady. But has your ladyship the remotest idea of 
what his true name is ? 

First Lady. They say, his very servants do not know it. 
His French valet, that has lived with him these two years—— 

Second Lady. There, Madam, I must beg leave to set 
you right : my coachman 

First Lady. I have it from the very best authority : 
my footman 

Second Lady. Then, Madam, you have set your servants 
on 

First Lady. No, Madam, I would scorn any such little 
mean ways of coming at a secret. For my part, I don’t 
think any secret of that consequence. 

Second Lady. That’s just like me; I make a rule of 
troubling my head with nobody’s business but my own. 

Melesinda. But then, she takes care to make everybody’s 
business her own, and so to justify herself that way—— 
(aside). 

First Lady. My dear Melesinda, you look thoughtful. 

Melesinda. Nothing. 

Second Lady. Give it a name. 

Melesinda. Perhaps it is nameless. 

First Lady. As the object Come, never blush, nor 
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deny it, child. Bless me, what great ugly thing is that, 
that dangles at your bosom ? 

Melesinda. This? itis across: how do you like it ? 

Second Lady. A cross! Well, to me it looks for all the 
world like a great staring H. (Here a general laugh.) 

Melesinda. Malicious creatures! Believe me it is a cross, 
and nothing but a cross. 

First Lady. A cross, I believe, you would willingly 
hang at. 

Melesinda. Intolerable spite ! (Mr. H. is announced.) 


(Enter Mr. H.) 


First Lady. O, Mr. H. we are so glad—— 

Second Lady. We have been so dull 

Third Lady. So perfectly lifeless You owe it to us, 
to be more than commonly entertaining. 

Mr. H. Ladies, this is so obliging 

Fourth Lady. O, Mr. H. those ranunculas you said were 
dying, pretty things, they have got up 

Fifth Lady. Ihave worked that sprig you commended— 
I want you to come 

Mr. H. LUadies 

Sixth Lady. I have sent for that piece of music from 
London. 

Mr. H. The Mozart—(seeing Melesinda)—Melesinda ! 

Several Ladies at once. Nay positively, Melesinda, you 
shan’t engross him all to yourself. 
(While the Ladies are pressing about Mr. H. the Gentlemen 

shew signs of displeasure.) 

First Gentleman. We shan’t be able to edge in a word, 
now this coxcomb is come. 

Second Gentleman. Damn him, I will affront him. 

First Gentleman. Sir, with your leave, I have a word 
to say to one of these ladies. 

Second Gentleman. If we could be heard —— 

(The ladies pay no attention but to Mr. H.) 

Mr. H. You see, gentlemen, how the matter stands. 
‘Hums an air). I am not my own master; positively 
I exist and breathe but to be agreeable to these Did 


you speak ? 
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First Gentleman. And affects absence of mind, Puppy ! 

Mr.H. Who spoke of absence of mind, did you, Madam? 
How do you do, Lady Wearwell—how do? I did not see 
your ladyship before—what was I about to say—O— 
absence of mind. I am the most unhappy dog in that 
way, sometimes spurt out the strangest things—the most 
mal-a-propos—without meaning to give the least offence, 
upon my honour—sheer absence of mind—things I would 
have given the world not to have said. 

First Gentleman. Do you hear the coxcomb ? 

First Lady. Great wits, they say 

Second Lady. Your fine geniuses are most given—— 

Third Lady. Men of bright parts are commonly too 
vivacious 

Mr. H. But you shall hear. I was to dine the other 
day at a great nabob’s, that must be nameless, who, between 
ourselves, is strongly suspected of—being very rich, that’s 
all. John, my valet, who knows my foible, cautioned me, 
while he was dressing me, as he usually does where he 
thinks there’s a danger of my committing a lapsus, to take 
care in my conversation how I made any allusion direct 
or indirect to presents—you understand me? I set out 
double charged with my fellow’s consideration and my own, 
and, to do myself justice, behaved with tolerable circum- 
spection for the first half hour or so—till at last a gentleman 
in company, who was indulging a free vein of raillery at 
the expense of the ladies, stumbled upon that expression 
of the poet, which calls them ‘ fair defects’. 

First Lady. It is Pope, I believe, who says it. 

Mr. H. No, Madam; Milton. Where wasI? O, ‘ fair 
defects.’ This gave occasion to a critic in company, to 
deliver his opinion on the phrase—that led to an enumera- 
tion of all the various words which might have been used 
instead of ‘defect,’ as want, absence, poverty, deficiency, 
lack. This moment I, who had not been attending to the 
progress of the argument (as the denouement will show) 
starting suddenly up out of one of my reveries, by some 
unfortunate connexion of ideas, which the last fatal word 
had excited, the devil put it into my head to turn round 
to the Nabob, who was sitting next me, and in a very 
marked manner (as it seemed to the company) to put the 
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question to him, Pray, Sir, what may be the exact value 
of a lack of rupees? You may guess the confusion which 
followed. 

First Lady. What a distressing circumstance ! 

Second Lady. To a delicate mind 

Third Lady. Wow embarrassing 

Fourth Lady. I declare I quite pity you. 

First Gentleman. Puppy! 

Mr. H. A Baronet at the table, seeing my dilemma, 
jogged my elbow ; and a good-natured Duchess, who does 
every thing with a grace peculiar to herself, trod on my 
toes at that instant: this brought me to myself, and— 
covered with blushes, and pitied by all the ladies—I with- 
drew. 

First Lady. How charmingly he tells a story. 

Second Lady. But how distressing ! 

Mr. H. Lord Squandercounsel, who is my particular 
friend, was pleased to rally me in his inimitable way upon 
it next day. I shall never forget a sensible thing he said 
on the occasion—speaking of absence of mind, my foible— 
says he, my dear Hogs 

Several Ladies. Hogs what—ha— 

Mr. H. My dear Hogsflesh—my name—(here an uni- 
versal scream)—O my cursed unfortunate tongue !—H. 
1 mean—Where was I ? 

First Lady. Filthy—abominable ! 

Second Lady. Unutterable ! 

Third Lady. Hogs foh ! 

Fourth Lady. Disgusting ! 

Fifth Lady. Vile! 

Sixth Lady. Shocking ! 

First Lady. Odious ! 

Second Lady. Hogs pah ! 

Third Lady. A smelling bottle—look to Miss Melesinda. 
Poor thing! it is no wonder. You had better keep off 
from her, Mr. Hogsflesh, and not be pressing about her in 
her circumstances. 

First Gentleman. Good time of day to you, Mr. Hogs- 
flesh. 

Second Gentleman. ‘The compliments of the season to 
you, Mr. Hogsflesh. 
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Mr. H. This is too much—flesh and blood cannot 
endure it. 

First Gentleman. What flesh ?—hog’s-flesh ? 

Second Gentleman. How he sets his bristles ! 

Mr. H. Bristles! 

First Gentleman. He looks as fierce as a hog in armour. 

Mr. H. A hog! Madam (here he severally accosts 
the ladies, who by turns repel him). 

First Lady. Extremely obliged to you for your atten- 
tions ; but don’t want a partner. 

Second Lady. Greatly flattered by your preference ; but 
believe I shall remain single. 

Third Lady. Shall always acknowledge your politeness ; 
but have no thoughts of altering my condition. 

Fourth Lady. Always be happy to respect you as a 
friend ; but you must not look for any thing further. 

Fifth Lady. No doubt of your ability to make any 
woman happy; but have no thoughts of changing my 
name. 

Sixth Lady. Must tell you, Sir, that if by your insinua- 
tions, you think to prevail with me, you have got the 
wrong sow by the ear. Does he think any lady would go 
to pig with him ? , 

Old Lady. Must beg you to be less particular in your 
addresses to me. Does he take me for a Jew, to long 
after forbidden meats ? 

Mr. H. I shall go mad !—to be refused by old Mother 
Damnable—she that’s so old, nobody knows whether she 
was ever married or no, but passes for a maid by courtesy ; 
her juvenile exploits being beyond the farthest stretch of 
tradition !—old Mother Damnable ! 

[Hxeunt all, either pitying or seeming to avoid him. 


Scent.—The Street.  Betvint and another Gentleman. 


Belvil. Poor Jack, I am really sorry for him. The 
account which you give me of his mortifying change of 
reception at the assembly, would be highly diverting, if it 
gave me less pain to hear it. With all his amusing ab- 
surdities, and amongst them not the least, a predominant 
desire to be thought well of by the fair sex, he has an 
abundant share of good nature, and is a man of honour. 
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Notwithstanding all that has happened, Melesinda may do 
worse than take him yet. But did the women resent it 
so deeply as you say ? 

Gentleman. O intolerably—they fled him as fearfully 
when ’twas once blown, as a man would be avoided, who 
was suddenly discovered to have marks of the plague, and 
as fast ; when before they had been ready to devour the 
foolishest thing he could say. 

Belvil. Ha! ha! so frail is the tenure by which these 
women’s favourites commonly hold their envied pre- 
eminence. Well, I must go find him out and comfort him. 
I suppose, I shall find him at the inn. 

Gentleman. Either there or at Melesinda’s.—Adieu. 

[Hxeunt. 


Scene.—Mr. H——’s Apartment. 


Mr. H. (solus). Was ever any thing so mortifying ? to 
be refused by old Mother Damnable !—with such parts and 
address,—and the little squeamish devils, to dislike me for 
a name, a sound.—O my cursed name! that it was some- 
thing I could be revenged on ! if it were alive, that I might 
tread upon it, or crush it, or pummel it, or kick it, or spit 
it out—for it sticks in my throat and will choak me. 

My plaguy ancestors! if they had left me but a Van 
or a Mac, or an Irish O’, it had been something to qualify 
it.—Mynheer Van Hogsflesh—or Sawney Mac Hogsflesh ,— 
or Sir Phelim O’Hogsflesh,—but downright blunt————. 
If it had been any other name in the world, I could have 
borne it. If it had been the name of a beast, as Bull, 
Fox, Kid, Lamb, Wolf, Lion; or of a bird, as Sparrow, 
Hawk, Buzzard, Daw, Finch, Nightingale ; or of a fish, as 
Sprat, Herring, Salmon ; or the name of a thing, as Ginger, 
Hay, Wood ; or of a colour, as Black, Grey, White, Green ; 
or of a sound, as Bray ; or the name of a month, as March, 
May ; or of a place, as Barnet, Baldock, Hitchin ; or the 
name of a coin, as Farthing, Penny, Twopenny; or of 
a profession, as Butcher, Baker, Carpenter, Piper, Fisher, 
Fletcher, Fowler, Glover; or a Jew’s name, as Solomons, 
Isaacs, Jacobs; or a personal name, as Foot, Leg, Crook- 
shanks, Heaviside, Sidebottom, Longbottom, Ramsbottom, 
Winterbottom; or a long name, as Blanchenhagen, or 
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Blanchenhausen ; or a short name, as Crib, Crisp, Crips, 
Tag, Trot, Tub, Phips, Padge, Papps, or Prig, or Wig, or 
Pip, or Trip; Trip had been something, but Ho ; 
(Walks about in great agitation,—recovering his calmness 
a little, sits down.) 


Farewell the most distant thoughts of marriage; the 
finger-circling ring, the purity-figuring glove, the envy- 
pining bridemaids, the wishing parson, and the simpering 
clerk. Farewell, the ambiguous blush-raising joke, the 
titter-provoking pun, the morning-stirring drum.—No son 
of mine shall exist, to bear my ill-fated name. No nurse 
come chuckling, to tell me it isa boy. No midwife, leering 
at me from under the lids of professional gravity. Il 
dreamed of caudle (sings in a melancholy tone), Lullaby, 
Lullaby ,—hush-a-by-baby—how like its papa it is !—(makes 
motions as if he was nursing). And then, when grown up, 
‘Is this your son, Sir?’ ‘ Yes, Sir, a poor copy of me,— 
a sad young dog,—just what his father was at his age,— 
I have four more at home.’ Oh! oh! oh! 


Enter Landlord. 


Mr. H. Uandlord, I must pack up to-night; you will 
see all my things got ready. 

Landlord. Hope your Honor does not intend to quit the 
Blue Boar,—sorry any thing has happened. 

Mr. H. He has heard it all. 

Landlord. Your Honour has had some mortification, to 
be sure, as a man may say; you have brought your pigs 
to a fine market. 

Mr. H. Pigs! 

Landlord. What then ? take old Pry’s advice, and never 
mind it. Don’t scorch your crackling for ’em, Sir. 

Mr. H. Scorch my crackling! a queer phrase; but 
I suppose he don’t mean to affront me. 

Landlord. What is done can’t be undone; you can’t 
make a silken purse out of a sow’s ear. 

Mr. H. As you say, Landlord, thinking of a thing does 
but augment it. 

Landlord. Does but hogment it, indeed, Sir. 

Mr. H. Hogment it! damn it, I said, augment it. 
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Landlord. Lord, Sir, ’tis not every body has such gift 
of fine phrases as your Honour, that can lard his discourse. 

Mr. H. Lard! 

Landlord. Suppose they do smoke you—— 

Mr. H. Smoke me? 

Landlord. One of my phrases; never mind my words, 
Sir, my meaning is good. We all mean the same thing, 
only you express yourself one way, and I another, that’s 
all. The meaning’s the same ; it is all pork. 

Mr. H. That’s another of your phrases, I presume. 
(Bell rings, and the Landlord called for.) 

Landlord. Anon, anon. 

Mr. H. O, I wish I were anonymous. 

[Lxeunt several ways. 


Scene.—Melesinda’s Apartment. 


(MELEsINDA and Maid.) 


Maid. Lord, Madam! before I'd take on as you do 
about a foolish—what signifies a name? Hogs—Hogs— 
what is it—is just as good as any other for what I see. 

Melesinda. Ignorant creature! yet she is perhaps blest 
in the absence of those ideas, which, while they add a zest 
to the few pleasures which fall to the lot of superior natures 
to enjoy, doubly edge the— 

Maid. Superior natures! a fig! If he’s hog by name, 
he’s not hog by nature, that don’t follow—his name don’t 
make him any thing, does it? He don’t grunt the more 
for it, nor squeak, that ever I hear; he likes his victuals 
out of a plate, as other Christians do, you never see him 
go to the trough— 

Melesinda. Unfeeling wretch! yet possibly her inten- . 
tions— 

Maid. For instance, Madam, my name is Finch—Betty 
Finch. I don’t whistle the more for that, nor long after 
canary-seed while I can get good wholesome mutton—no, 
nor you can’t catch me by throwing salt on my tail. If 
you come to that, hadn’t I a young man used to come 
after me, they said courted me—his name was Lion— 
Francis Lion, a tailor; but though he was fond enough of 
me, for all that, he never offered to eat me. 
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Melesinda. How fortunate that the discovery has been 
made before it was too late. Had I listened to his deceits, 
and, as the perfidious man had almost persuaded me, 
precipitated myself into an inextricable engagement, 
before— 

Maid. No great harm, if you had. You'd only have 
bought a pig in a poke—and what then? Oh, here he 
comes creeping— 


Enter Mr. H. abject. 


Go to her, Mr. Hogs—Hogs—Hogsbristles—what’s your 
name? Don’t be afraid, man—don’t give it up—she’s 
not crying—only summat has made her eyes red—she has 
got a sty in her eye, I believe—(going.) 

Melesinda. You are not going, Betty ? 

Maid. O, Madam, never mind me—TI shall be back in 
the twinkling of a pig’s whisker, as they say. [Exit. 

Mr. H. Melesinda, you behold before you a wretch who 
would have betrayed your confidence, but it was love that 
prompted him; who would have tricked you by an un- 
worthy concealment into a participation of that disgrace 
which a superficial world has agreed to attach to a name— 
but with it you would have shared a fortune not con- 
temptible, and a heart—but ’tis over now. That name 
he is content to bear alone—to go where the persecuted 
syllables shall be no more heard, or excite no meaning— 
some spot where his native tongue has never penetrated, nor 
any of his countrymen have landed, to plant their unfeeling 
satire, their brutal wit, and national ill manners—where 
no Englishman—(Here Melesinda, who has been pouting 
during this speech, fetches a deep sigh.) Some yet undis- 
‘covered Otaheite, where witless, unapprehensive savages 
shall innocently pronounce the ill-fated sounds, and think 
them not inharmonious. 

Melesinda. Oh! 

Mr.H. Who knows but among the female natives might 
be found— 

Melesinda. Sir! (raising her head). 

Mr. H. One who would be more kind than—some 
Oberea—Queen Oberea. 

Melesinda. Oh! 
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Mr. H. Or what if I were to seek for proofs of reciprocal 
esteem among unprejudiced African maids, in Monomotopa. 


Enter Servant. 
Servant. Mr. Belvil. [Laxit. 


Enter Belvit. 


Mr. H. In Monomotopa (musing). 

Belvil. Heyday, Jack! what means this mortified face ? 
nothing has happened, I hope, between this lady and you ” 
I beg pardon, Madam, but understanding my friend was 
with you, I took the liberty of seeking him here. Some 
little difference possibly which a third person can adjust— 
not a word—will you, Madam, as this gentleman’s friend, 
suffer me to be the arbitrator—strange—hark’e, Jack, 
nothing has come out, has there? you understand me. 
Ob I guess how it is—somebody has got at your secret, 
you hav’n’t blabbed it yourself, have you? ha! ha! ha! 
I could find in my heart—Jack, what would you give me 
if I should relieve you— 

Mr. H. No power of man can relieve me (sighs) but it 
must lie at the root, gnawing at the root—here it will lie. 

Belvil. No power of man? not a common man, I grant 
you; for instance, a subject—it’s out of the power of any 
subject. 

Mr. H. Gnawing at the root—there it will lie. 

Belvil. Such a thing has been known as a name to be 
changed ; but not by a subject—(shews a Gazette). 

Mr. H. Gnawing at the root (suddenly snatches the paper 
out of Belvil’s hand)—ha! pish! nonsense! give it me— 
what ! (reads) promotions, bankrupts—a great many bank- 
rupts this week—there it will lie (lays it down, takes it wp 
again, and reads) ‘ The King has been graciously pleased ’>— 
gnawing at the root—‘ graciously pleased to grant unto 
John Hogsflesh ’"—the devil—‘* Hogsflesh, Esq., of Sty Hall, 
in the county of Hants, his royal licence and authority ’"— 
O Lord! O Lord !—‘ that he and his issue ’—me and my 
issue— may take and use the surname and arms of Bacon’ 
—Bacon, the surname and arms of Bacon—‘ in pursuance 
of an injunction contained in the last will and testament 
of Nicholas Bacon, Esq. his late uncle, as well as out of 
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grateful respect to his memory : ’—grateful respect ! poor 
old soul here’s more—‘ and that such arms may be first 
duly exemplified ’"—they shall, I will take care of that— 
‘ according to the laws of arms, and recorded in the Herald’s 
Office.’ 

Belvil. Come, Madam, give me leave to put my own 
interpretation upon your silence, and to plead for my 
friend, that now that only obstacle which seemed to stand 
in the way of your union is removed, you will suffer me to 
complete the happiness which my news seems to have 
brought him, by introducing him with a new claim to your 
favour, by the name of Mr. Bacon. (Takes their hands 
and joins them, which Melesinda seems to give consent to 
with a smile.) 

Mr.H. Generous Melesinda !—my dear friend—‘ he and 
his issue,’ me and my issue—O Lord !— 

Belwil. I wish you joy, Jack, with all my heart. 

Mr. H. Bacon, Bacon, Bacon—how odd it sounds. 
I could never be tired of hearing it. There was Lord 
Chancellor Bacon. Methinks I have some of the Verulam 
blood in me already—methinks I could look through 
Nature—there was Friar Bacon, a conjuror—I feel as if 
I could conjure too—— 

Enter a Servant. 

Servant. Two young ladies and an old lady are at the 
door, enquiring if you see company, Madam. 

Mr. H. ‘Surname and arms ’— 

Melesinda. Shew them up.—My dear Mr. Bacon, 
moderate your joy. 

Enter three Ladies, being part of those who were at the 

Assembly. 

First Lady. My dear Melesinda, how do you do ? 

Second Lady. How do you do? We have been so 
concerned for you— 

Old Lady. We have been so concerned—(seeing him)— 
Mr. Hogsflesh— 

Mr. H. There’s no such person—nor there never was— 
nor ’tis not fit there should be—‘ surname and arms ’— 

Belvil. It is true what my friend would express; we 
have been all in a mistake, ladies. Very true, the name 
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of this gentleman was what you call it, but it is so no longer. 
The succession to the long-contested Bacon estate is at 
length decided, and with it my friend succeeds to the name 
of his deceased relative. 

Mr. H. ‘ His Majesty has been graciously pleased ’— 

First Lady. 1am sure we all join in hearty congratula- 
tion—(sighs). 

Second Lady. And wish you joy with all our hearts— 
(heigh ho /) 

Old Lady. And hope you willenjoy the name and estate 
many years—(crves). 

Beluil. Ha! ha! ha! mortify them a little, Jack. 

First Lady. Hope you intend to stay— 

Second Lady. With us some time— 

Old Lady. In these parts— 

Mr. H. Ladies, for your congratulations I thank you; 
for the favours you have lavished on me, and in particular 
for this lady’s (turning to the old Lady) good opinion, I rest 
your debtor. As to any future favours—(accosts them 
severally in the order in which he was refused by them at the 
assembly)—Madam, shall always acknowledge your polite- 
ness ; but at present, you see, I am engaged with a partner. 
Always be happy to respect you as a friend, but you must 
not look for any thing further. Must beg of you to be 
less particular in your addresses to me. Ladies all, with 
this piece of advice, of Bath and you 
Your ever grateful servant takes his leave. 

Lay your plans surer when you plot to grieve ; 

See, while you kindly mean to mortify 

Another, the wild arrow do not fly, 

And gall yourself. For once you’ve been mistaken ; 

Your shafts have miss’d their aim—Hogsflesh has saved 
his Bacon. 
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THE PAWNBROKER’S DAUGHTER 


A FARCE 


[Composed 1825. Printed in Blackwood’s Magazine, Jan., 1830. 
Collected in Mr. J. E. Babson’s Eliana, 1864.] 


CHARACTERS 
Fuint, a Pawnbroker. Brn, Cutlet’s Boy. 
Davenport, in love with Marian. Miss Fiyn. 
Prenputous, a Reprieved Gentleman.  Brrry, her Maid. 
Cutiet, a Sentimental Butcher. Marian, Daughter to Flint. 
Gotpine, a Magistrate. Lucy, her Maid. 


WituiamM, Apprentice to Flint. 
Act I.—Screnz l.—An Apartment at Flint’s house. 


Furnt, WILLIAM 


Flint. Carry those umbrellas, cottons, and wearing- 
apparel, upstairs. You may send that chest of tools to 
Robins’s. 

William. That which you lent six pounds upon to the 
journeyman carpenter that had the sick wife ? 

Flint. The same. 

Wiliam. The man says, if you can give him till Thurs- 
day: 

Flint. Not a minute longer. His time was out yester- 
day. These improvident fools ! 

Wiliam. ‘The finical gentleman has been here about the 
seal that was his grandfather’s. 

Flint. He cannot have it. Truly, our trade would be 
brought to a fine pass, if we were bound to humour the 
fancies of our customers. This man would be taking a 
liking to a snuff-box that he had inherited; and that 
gentlewoman might conceit a favourite chemise that had 
descended to her. 

William. The lady in the carriage has been here crying 
about those jewels. She says, if you cannot let her have 
them at the advance she offers, her husband will come to 
know that she has pledged them. ‘ 

Flint. Ihave uses for those jewels. Send Marian to me. 
(Eait William.) I know no other trade that is expected 
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to depart from its fair advantages but ours. I do not see 
the baker, the butcher, the shoemaker, or, to go higher, 

the lawyer, the physician, the divine, give up any of their 
legitimate gains, even when the pretences of their art had 
failed ; yet we are to be branded with an odious name, 

stigmatized, discountenanced even by the administrators 
of those laws which acknowledge us; scowled at by the 
lower sort of people, whose needs we serve ! 


Enter Marian. 


Come hither, Marian. Come, kiss your father. The 
report runs that he is full of spotted crime. What is your 
belief, child ? 

Marian. That never good report went with our calling, 
father. I have heard you say, the poor look only to the 
advantages which we derive from them, and overlook the 
accommodations which they receive from us. But the 
poor are the poor, father, and have little leisure to make 
distinctions. I wish we could give up this business. 

Flint. You have not seen that idle fellow, Davenport ? 

Marian. No, indeed, father, since your injunction. 

Flint. I take but my lawful profit. The law is not over 
favourable to us. 

Marian. Marian is no judge of these things. 

Flint. They call me oppressive, grinding.—I know not 
what—— 

Marian. Alas! 

Flint. Usurer, extortioner. Am I these things ? 

_ Marian. You are Marian’s kind and careful father. 

That is enough for a child to know. 

Flint. Here, girl, is a little box of jewels, which the 
necessities of a foolish woman of quality have transferred 
into our true and lawful possession. Go, place them with 
the trinkets that were your mother’s. They are all yours, 
Marian, if you do not cross me in your marriage. No 
gentry shall match into this house, to flout their wife 
hereafter with her parentage. I will hold this business 
with convulsive grasp to my dying day. I will plague 
these poor, whom you speak so tenderly of. 

Marian. You frighten me, father. Do not frighten 
Marian. 
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Flint. I have heard them say, There goes Flint—Flint, 
the cruel pawnbroker ! 

Marian. Stay at home with Marian. You shall hear 
no ugly words to vex you. 

Flint. You shall ride in a gilded chariot upon the necks 
of these poor, Marian. Their tears shall drop pearls for 
my girl. Their sighs shall be good wind for us. They 
shall blow good for my girl. Put up the jewels, Marian. 

[Lait. 
Enter Lucy. 


Lucy. Miss, miss, your father has taken his hat, and is 
stept out, and Mr. Davenport is on the stairs; and I came 
to tell you 

Marian. Alas! who let him in? 


Enter Davenport. 


Davenport. My dearest girl 

Marian. My father will kill me, if he finds you have 
been here ! 

Davenport. There is no time for explanations. I have 
positive information that your father means, in less than 
a week, to dispose of you to that ugly Saunders. The 
wretch has bragged of it to his acquaintance, and already 
calls you his. 

Marian. O heavens! 

Davenport. Your resolution must be summary, as the 
time which calls for it. Mine or his you must be, without 
delay. There is no safety for you under this roof. 

Marian. My father 

Davenport. Is no father, if he would sacrifice you. 

Marian. But heis unhappy. Do not speak hard words 
of my father. 

Davenport. Marian must exert her good sense. 

Lucy (as of watching at the window). O, miss, your father 
has suddenly returned. I see him with Mr. Saunders, 
coming down the street. Mr. Saunders, ma’am ! 

Marian. Begone, begone, if you love me, Davenport. 

me You must go with me then, else here I am 
fixed. 

Lucy. Aye, miss, you must go, as Mr. Davenport says. 
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Here is your cloak, miss, and your hat, and your gloves. 
Your father, ma’am 
Marian. O, where, where ? Whither do you hurry me, 
Davenport ? 
Davenport. Quickly, quickly, Marian. At the back 
door.— [Hat Marian with Davenport, reluctantly ; 
in her flight still holding the jewels. 
Iucy. Away—away. What a lucky thought of mine 
to say her father was coming! he would never have got 
her off, else. Lord, Lord, I do love to -help lovers. 
[Exit, following them. 


Scene Il.—A Butcher's Shop. 


Curtet. BEN 


Cutlet. Reach me down that book off the shelf, where 
the shoulder of veal hangs. 

Ben. Is this it ? 

Cutlet. No—this is ‘ Flowers of Sentiment ’—the other— 
aye, this is a good book. “An Argument against the Use 
of Animal Food. By J. R.’ That means Joseph Ritson. 
I will open it anywhere, and read just as it happens. One 
cannot dip amiss in such books as these. The motto, I see, 
is from Pope. I dare say, very much to the purpose. 
(Reads.) 

‘The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he sport and play? 
Pleas’d to the last, he crops his flowery food, 
And licks the hand ’—— 
Bless us, is that saddle of mutton gone home to Mrs. Simp- 
son’s ? It should have gone an hour ago. 

Ben. I was just going with it. 

Cutlet. Well go. Where was I? Oh! 

‘ And licks the hand just raised to shed its blood.’ 
What an affecting picture ! (turns over the leaves, and reads). 
‘It is probable that the long lives which are recorded of 
the people before the flood, were owing to their being 
confined to a vegetable diet.’ 

Ben. The young gentleman in Pullen’s Row, Islington, 
that has got the consumption, has sent to know if you can 
let him have a sweetbread. 
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Cutlet. Take two,—take all that are in the shop. What 
a disagreeable interruption! (reads again). ‘Those fierce 
and angry passions, which impel man to wage destructive 
war with man, may be traced to the ferment in the blood 
produced by an animal diet.’ 

Ben. The two pound of rump-steaks must go home to 
Mr. Molyneux’s. He is in training to fight Cribb. 

Cutlet. Well, take them; go along, and do not trouble 
me with your disgusting details. [Hait Ben. 

Cutlet (throwing down the book). Why was I bred to this 
detestable business ?. Was it not plain, that this trembling 
sensibility, which has marked my character from earliest 
infancy, must for ever disqualify me for a profession which 
—what do ye want? what do ye buy? QO, it is only 
somebody going past. I thought it had been a customer.— 
Why was not I bred a glover, like my cousin Langston ? 
to see him poke his two little sticks into a delicate pair 
of real Woodstock ‘A very little stretching ma’am, and 
they will fit exactly ’ Or a haberdasher, like my next- 
door neighbour— not a better bit of lace in all town, my 
lady—Mrs. Breakstock took the last of it last Friday, all 
but this bit, which I can afford to let your ladyship have 
a bargain—reach down that drawer on your left hand, 
Miss Fisher.’ 

(Enter in haste, Davenport, Marian, and Lucy.) 

Iucy. This is the house I saw a bill up at, ma’am ; 
and a droll creature the landlord is. 

Davenport. We have no time for nicety. 

Cutlet. What do ye want? what do ye buy? OQ, it is 
only you, Mrs. Lucy. 

Lucy whispers Cutlet. 

Cutlet. I have a set of apartments at the end of my 
garden. They are quite detached from the shop. A single 
lady at present occupies the ground floor. 

Marian. Aye, aye, any where. 

Davenport. In, in.— 

Cutlet. Pretty lamb,—she seems agitated. 

Davenport and Marian go in with Cutlet. 


Incy. I am mistaken if my young lady does not find 
an agreeable companion in these apartments. Almost a 
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namesake. Only the difference of Flyn, and Flint. I have 
some errands to do, or I would stop and have some fun 
with this droll butcher. 

Cutlet returns. 

Cutlet. Why, how odd this is ! Your young lady knows 
my young lady. They are as thick as flies. 

Lucy. You may thank me for your new lodger, Mr. 
Cutlet.—But bless me, you do not look well ! 

Cutlet. To tell you the truth, I am rather heavy about 
the eyes. Want of sleep, I believe. 

Incy. Wate hours, perhaps. Raking last night. 

Cutlet. No, that is not it, Mrs. Lucy. My repose was 
disturbed by a very different cause from what you may 
imagine. It proceeded from too much thinking. 

Tucy. The deuce it did! and what, if I may be so bold, 
might be the subject of your Night Thoughts ? 

Cutlet. The distresses of my fellow creatures. I never lay 
my head down on my pillow, but I fall a thinking, how 
many at this very instant are perishing. Some with cold—— 

Lucy. What, in the midst of summer ? 

Cutlet. Aye. Not here, but in countries abroad, where 
the climate is different from ours. Our summers are their 
winters, and vice versd, you know. Some with cold 

Imcy. What a canting rogue it is! I should like to 
trump up some fine story to plague him. [ Aside. 

Cutlet. Others with hunger—some a prey to the rage 
of wild beasts— 

Lucy. He has got this by rote, out of some book. 

Cutlet. Some drowning, crossing crazy bridges in the 
dark—some by the violence of the devouring flame 

Lucy. I have it.—For that matter, you need not send 
your humanity a travelling, Mr. Cutlet. For instance, last 
night 

Outlet. Some by fevers, some by gun-shot wounds—— 

Lucy. Only two streets off 

Cutlet. Some in drunken quarrels 

Lucy (aloud). The butcher’s shop at the corner. 

Cutlet. What were you saying about poor Cleaver ? 

Lucy. He has found his ears at last. (Aside.) That 
he has had his house burnt down. 

Cutlet. Bless me ! 
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Lucy. I saw four small children taken in at the green 
erocer’s. 

Outlet. Do you know if he is insured ? 

Lucy. Some say he is, but not to the full amount. 

Cutlet. Not to the full amount—how shocking! He 
killed more meat than any of the trade between here and 
Carnaby market—and the poor babes—four of them you 
say—what a melting sight !—he served some good customers 
about Marybone—l always think more of the children in 
these cases than of the fathers and mothers—Lady Love- 
brown liked his veal better than any man’s in the market— 
I wonder whether her ladyship is engaged—I must. go and 
comfort poor Cleaver, however.— [Hant. 

Lucy. Now is this pretender to humanity gone to avail 
himself of a neighbour’s supposed ruin to inveigle his 
customers from him. Fine feelings !—pshaw ! [Hait. 


(Re-enter Cutlet.) 


Cutlet. What a deceitful young hussey! there is not 
a word of truth in her. There has been no fire. How can 
people play. with one’s feelings so !—(sings)—‘ For tender- 
ness formed ’—No, I'll try the air I made upon myself. 
The words may compose me—(sings). 


A weeping Londoner I am, 

A washer-woman was my dam ; 

She bred me up in a cock-loft, 

And fed my mind with sorrows soft : 


For when she wrung with elbows stout 
From linen wet the water out,— 

The drops so like to tears did drip, 
They gave my infant nerves the hyp. 


Scarce three clean muckingers a week 
Would dry the brine that dew’d my cheek: 
So, while I gave my sorrows scope, 

I almost ruined her in soap. 


My parish learning I did win 

In ward of Farringdon-Within ; 
Where, after school, I did pursue 
My sports, as little boys will do. 


Cockchafers—none like me was found 
To set them spinning round and round. 
O, how my tender heart would melt, 
To think what those poor varmin felt ! 
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I never tied tin-kettle, clog, 

Or salt-box to the tail of dog, 
Without a pang more keen at heart, © 
Than he felt at his outward part. 


And when the poor thing clattered off, 

To all the unfeeling mob a scoff, 

Thought I, ‘ What that dumb creature feels, 
With half the parish at his heels !’ 


Arrived, you see, to man’s estate, 

The butcher’s calling is my fate ; 

Yet still I keep my feeling ways, 

And leave the town on slaughtering days. 


At Kentish Town, or Highgate Hill, 
I sit, retired, beside some rill ; 

And tears bedew my glistening eye, 
To think my playful lambs must die ! 


But when they’re dead I sell their meat, 
On shambles kept both clean and neat ; 
Sweet-breads also I guard full well, 
And keep them from the blue-bottle. 


Envy, with breath sharp as my steel, 
Has ne’er yet blown upon my veal ; 
And mouths of dames, and daintiest fops, 
Do water at my nice lamb-chops. 


[Hait, half laughing, half crying. 


Scene III.—A Street. 
(DAVENPORT, solus.) 


Davenport. Thus far have I secured my charming prize. 
I can appretiate, while I lament, the delicacy which makes 
her refuse the protection of my sister’s roof. But who 
comes here ? 

(Enter Pendulous, agitated.) 

It must be he. That fretful animal motion—that face 
working up and down with uneasy sensibility, like new 
yeast. Jack—Jack Pendulous ! 

Pendulous. It is your old friend, and very miserable. 

Davenport. Vapours, Jack. I have not known you 
fifteen years to have to guess at your complaint. Why, 
they troubled you at school. Do you remember when you 
had to speak the speech of Buckingham, where he is going 


to execution ? 
C, &. Ii Cc 
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Pendulous. Execution !—he has certainly heard it. 
(Aside.) 

Davenport. What a pucker you were in overnight ! 

Pendulous. May be so, may be so, Mr. Davenport. 
That was an imaginary scene. I have had real troubles 
since. 

Davenport. Pshaw! so you call every common accident. 

Pendulous. Do you call my case so common, then ? 

Davenport. What case ? 

Pendulous. You have not heard, then ? 

Davenport. Positively not a word. 

Pendulous. You must know I have been—(whispers)— 
tried for a felony since then. 

Davenport. Nonsense ! 

Pendulous. No subject for mirth, Mr. Davenport. A 
confounded short-sighted fellow swore that I stopt him, 
and robbed him, on the York race-ground at nine on a fine 
moonlight evening, when I was two hundred miles off in 
Dorsetshire. These hands have been held up at a com- 
mon bar. 

Davenport. Ridiculous! it could not have gone so far. 

Pendulous. A great deal farther, I assure you, Mr. Daven- 
port. I am ashamed to say how far it went. You must 
know, that in the first shock and surprise of the accusa- 
tion, shame—you know I was always susceptible—shame 
put me upon disguising my name, that, at all events, it 
might bring no disgrace upon my family. I called myself 
James Thomson. 

Davenport. For heaven’s sake, compose yourself. 

Pendulous. Iwill. Anold family ours, Mr. Davenport— 
never had a blot upon it till now—a family famous for the 
jealousy of its honour for many generations—think of that, 
Mr. Davenport—that felt a stain like a wound— 

Davenport. Be calm, my dear friend. 

Pendulous. This served the purpose of a temporary 
concealment well enough; but when it came to the— 
alibi—I think they call it—excuse these technical terms, 
they are hardly fit for the mouth of a gentleman, the 
witnesses—that is another term—that I had sent for up 
from Melcombe Regis, and relied upon for clearing up my 
character, by disclosing my real name, John Pendulous—so 
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discredited the cause which they came to serve, that it had 
quite a contrary effect to what was intended. In short, 
the usual forms passed, and you behold me here the 
miserablest of mankind. 

Davenport. (aside). He must be light-headed. 

Pendulous. Not at all, Mr. Davenport. I hear what 
you say, though you speak it all on one side, as they do at 
the playhouse. 

Davenport. The sentence could never have been carried 
into—pshaw !—you are joking—the truth must have come 
out at last. 

Pendulous. So it did, Mr. Davenport—just two minutes 
and a second too late by the Sheriff’s stop-watch. Time 
enough to save my life—my wretched life—but an age 
too late for my honour. Pray, change the subject—the 
detail must be as offensive to you. 

Davenport. With all my heart, to a more pleasing 
theme. The lovely Maria Flyn—are you friends in that 
quarter, still? Have the old folks relented ? 

Pendulous. They are dead, and have left her mistress of 
her inclinations. But it requires great strength of mind 
to-—— 

Davenport. To what ? 

Pendulous. To stand up against the sneers of the 
world. It is not every young lady that feels herself confi- 
dent against the shafts of ridicule, though aimed by the 
hand of prejudice. Not but in her heart, I believe, she 
prefers me to all mankind. But think what the world 
would say, if, in defiance of the opinions of mankind, she 
should take to her arms a—reprieved man ! 

Davenport. Whims! You might turn the laugh of the 
world upon itself in a fortnight. These things are but nine 
days’ wonders. 

Pendulous. Do you think so, Mr. Davenport ? 

Davenport. Where does she live ? 

‘Pendulous. She has lodgings in the next street, in a 
sort of garden-house, that belongs to one Cutlet. I have 
not seen her since the affair. I was going there at her 
request. 

Davenport. Ha, ha, ha! 

Pendulous. Why do you laugh ? 
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Davenport. The oddest fellow! I will tell you——but 
here he comes. 


Enter Cutlet. 


Outlet. (to Davenport.) Sir, the young lady at my 
house is desirous you should return immediately. She has 
heard something from home. 

Pendulous. What do I hear ? 

Davenport. ’Tis her fears, I dare say. My dear Pendulous, 
you will excuse me ?—I must not tell him our situation at 
present, though it cost him a fit of jealousy. We shall have 
fifty opportunities for explanation. (Haut. 

Pendulous. Does that gentleman visit the lady at your 
lodgings ? 

Cutlet. He is quite familiar there, I assure you. He is 
all in all with her, as they say. 

Pendulous. It is but too plain. Fool that I have been, 
not to suspect that, while she pretended scruples, some rival 
was at the root of her infidelity ! 

Cutlet. You seem distressed, Sir. Bless me! 

Pendulous. I am, friend, above the reach of comfort. 

Cutlet. Consolation, then, can be to no purpose ? 

Pendulous. None. 

Cullet. Tam so happy to have met with him! 

Pendulous. Wretch, wretch, wretch ! 

Cutlet. There he goes! How he walks about biting his 
nails! I would not exchange this luxury of unavailing 
pity for worlds. 

Pendulous. Stigmatized by the world 

Cullet. My case exactly. Let us compare notes. 

Pendulous. For an accident which 

Cutlet. For a profession which 

Pendulous. In the eye of reason has nothing in it—— 

Cutlet. Absolutely nothing in it 

Pendulous. Brought up at a public bar 

Cutlet. Brought up to an odious trade 

Pendulous. With nerves like mine 

Cutlet. With nerves like mine 

Pendulous. Arraigned, condemned—— 

Cutlet. By a foolish world 

Pendulous. By a judge and jury 
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Cutlet. By an invidious exclusion disqualified for sitting 
upon a jury at all 

Pendulous. Tried, cast, and—— 

Cutlet. What ? 

Pendulous. Hancep, Sir, HANGED by the neck, till I 
was—— 

Cutlet. Bless me! 

Pendulous. Why should not I publish it to the whole 
world, since she, whose prejudice alone I wished to over- 
come, deserts me ? 

Cutlet. Lord have mercy upon us! not so bad as that 
comes to, I hope ? 

Pendulous. When she joins in the judgment of an 
illiberal world against me 

Cutlet. You seid HANGED, Sir—that is, I mean, perhaps 
I mistook you. How ghastly he looks ! 

Pendulous. Fear me not, my friend. I am no ghost— 
though I heartily wish I were one. 

Cutlet. Why, then, ten to one you were 

Pendulous. Cut down. The odious word shall out, 
though it choak me. 

Cutlet. Your case must have some things in it very 
curious. I daresay you kept a journal of your sensations. 

Pendulous. Sensations ! 

Cuilet. Aye, while you were being—you know what 
I mean. They say persons in your sittiation have lights 
dancing before their eyes—blueish. But then the worst of 
all is coming to one’s self again. 

Pendulous. Plagues, furies, tormentors! I shall go se ! 

[Hant. 

Cutlet. There, he says he shall go mad. Well, my head 
has not been very right of late. It goes with a whirl and 
a buz somehow. I believe I must not think so deeply. 
Common people that don’t reason know nothing of these 
aberrations. 


Great wits go mad, and small ones only dull ; 
Distracting cares vex not the empty skull: 
They seize on heads that think, and hearts that feel, 
As flies attack the—better sort of veal. [Eait. 
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ACT II 
ScENE.—At Flint’s. 
Furnt. WILLIAM. 


Flint. I have overwalked myself, and am quite ex- 
hausted. Tell Marian to come and play to me. 

William. I shall, Sir. [ Bait. 

Flint. I have been troubled with an evil spirit of late ; 
I think an evil spirit. It goes and comes, as my daughter is 
with or from me. It cannot stand before her gentle look, 
when, to please her father, she takes down her music-book. 


Enter William. 


William. Miss Marian went out soon after you, and is 
not returned. ; 

Flint. That is a pity—That is a pity. Where can the 
foolish girl be gadding ? 

Wiliam. ‘The shopmen say she went out with Mr. Daven- 
port. 

Flint. Davenport ? Impossible. 

William. They say they are sure it was he, by the same 
token that they saw her slip into his hand, when she was 
past the door, the casket you gave her. 

Flint. Gave her, William! I only intrusted it to her. 
She has robbed me. Marianisa thief. You must go to the 
Justice, William, and get out a warrant against her immedi- 
ately. Do you help them in the description. Put in 
‘Marian Flint’, in plain words—no remonstrances, William 
—‘ daughter of Reuben Flint,—no remonstrances, but do 
it—— 

William. Nay, sir 

Flint. I am rock, absolute rock, to all that you can 
say—A piece of solid rock.—What is it that makes my legs 
to fail, and my whole frame to totter thus? It has been my 
over walking. Iam very faint. Support me in, William. 

[Hxeunt. 


ScenE.—The Apariment of Miss Flyn. 
Miss Fryn. Berry. 


Miss Flyn. ’Tis past eleven. Every minute I expect 
Mr. Pendulous here. What a meeting do I anticipate ! 
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Betty. Anticipate, truly ! what other than a joyful meet- 
ing can it be between two agreed lovers who have been 
parted these four months ? 

Miss Flyn. But in that cruel space what accidents have 
happened !—(aside) As yet I perceive she is ignorant of this 
unfortunate affair. 

Betty. Lord, madam, what accidents? He has not had 
afalloratumble,hashe? Heis not coming upon crutches ? 

Miss Flyn. Not exactly a fall—(aside)—I wish I had 
courage to admit her to my confidence. 

Betty. If his neck is whole, his heart is so too, I warrant it. 

Miss Flyn. His neck !—(aside)—She certainly mistrusts 
something. He writes me word that this must be his last 
interview. 

Betty. Then I guess the whole business. The wretch is un- 
faithful. Some creature or other has got him into a noose. 

Miss Flyn. Anoose! 

Betty. And I shall never more see him hang—— 

Miss Flyn. Hang, did you say, Betty ? 

Betty. About that dear, fond neck, I was going to add, 
madam, but you interrupted me. 

Miss Flyn. I can no longer labour with a secret which 
oppresses me thus. Can you be trusty ? 

Betty. Who, I, madam ?—(aside)—Lord, I am so glad. 
Now I shall know all. 

Miss Flyn. ‘This letter discloses the reason of his 
unaccountable long absence from me. Peruse it, and say if 
we have not reason to be unhappy. 


(Betty retires to the window to read the letter, 
Mr. Pendulous enters.) 

Miss Flyn. My dear Pendulous ! 

Pendulous. Maria !—nay, shun the embraces of a dis- 
graced man, who comes but to tell you that you must 
renounce his society for ever. 

Miss Flyn. Nay, Pendulous, avoid me not. 

Pendulous. (aside). That was tender. I may be mis- 
taken. Whilst I stood on honourable terms, Maria might 
have met my caresses without a blush. 

(Betty, who has not attended to the entrance of Pendulous, 
through her eagerness to read the letter, comes forward.) 
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Betty. Ha!ha!ha! What a funny story, madam; and 
is this all you make such a fuss about ? I should not care if 
twenty of my lovers had been (seeing Pendulous)— 
Lord, Sir, I ask pardon. 

Pendulous. Are we not alone, then ? 

Miss Flyn. ’Tis only Betty—my old servant. You 
remember Betty ? 

Pendulous. What letter is that ? 

Miss Flyn. O! something from her sweetheart, I suppose. 

Betty. Yes, ma’am, thatisall. Ishall die of laughing. 

Pendulous. You have not surely been shewing her 

Miss Flyn. must beingenuous. You must know, then, 
that I was just giving Betty a hint—as you came in. 

Pendulous. A hint! 

Miss Flyn. Yes, of our unfortunate embarrassment. 

Pendulous. My letter! 

Miss Flyn. I thought it as well that she should know it 
at first. 

Pendulous. °*Tis mighty well, madam. ’Tis as it should 
be. I was ordained to be a wretched laughing-stock to all 
the world; and it is fit that our drabs and our servant 
wenches should have their share of the amusement. 

Betty. Marry come up! Drabs and servant wenches ! 
and this from a person in his circumstances ! 


(Betty flings herself out of the room, muttering.) 


Miss Flyn. I understand not this language. I was 
prepared to give my Pendulous a tender meeting. To 
assure him, that however, in the eyes of the superficial and 
the censorious, he may have incurred a partial degradation, 
in the esteem of one, at least, he stood as high as ever. 
That it was not in the power of a ridiculous accident, 
involving no guilt, no shadow of imputation, to separate 
two hearts, cemented by holiest vows, as ours have been. 
This untimely repulse to my affections may awaken scruples 
in me, which hitherto, in tenderness to you, I have sup- 
pressed. 

Pendulous. I very well understand what you call tender- 
ness, madam ; but in some situations, pity—pity—is the 
greatest insult. 

Miss Flyn. I can endure no longer. When you are in 
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a calmer mood, you will be sorry that you have wrung my 
heart so. [Lait. 

Pendulous. Maria! Sheis gone—intears. Yet it seems 
she has had her scruples. She said she had tried to smother 
them. Her maid Betty intimated as much. 


Re-enter Betty. 

Betty. Never mind Betty, sir ; depend upon it she will 
never ’peach. 

Pendulous. ’Peach! 

Betty. Lord, sir, these scruples will blow over. Go to 
her again, when she is in a better humour. You know we 
must stand off a little at first, to save appearances. 

Pendulous. Appearances ! we / 

Betty. It will be decent to let some time elapse. 

Pendulous. Time elapse ! 

Lost, wretched Pendulous ! to scorn betrayed, 
The scoff alike of mistress and of maid ! 

What now remains for thee, forsaken man, 

But to complete thy fate’s abortive plan, 

And finish what the feeble law began? [Hweunt. 


Re-enter Miss Flyn, with Marian. 


Miss Flyn. Now both our lovers are gone, I hope my 
friend will have less reserve. You must consider this 
apartment as yours while you stay here. Tis larger and 
more commodious than your own. 

Marian. You are kind, Maria. My sad story I have 
troubled you with. I have some jewels here, which I 
unintentionally brought away. I have only to beg, that 
you will take the trouble to restore them to my father ; and, 
without disclosing my present situation, to tell him, that my 
next step—with or without the concurrence of Mr. Daven- 
port—shall be to throw myself at his feet, and beg to be 
forgiven. I dare not see him till you have explored the way 
for me. I am convinced I was tricked into this elopement. 

Miss Flyn. Your commands shall be obeyed implicitly. 

Marian. You are good (agitated). 

Miss Flyn. Moderate your apprehensions, my sweet 
friend. I too have known my sorrows—(smiling).—You 
have heard of the ridiculous affair. 

Cc3 
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Marian. Between Mr. Pendulous and you? Davenport 
informed me of it, and we both took the liberty of blaming 
the over-niceness of your scruples. 

Miss Flyn. You mistake. The refinement is entirely on 
the part of my lover. He thinks me not nice enough. Iam 
obliged to feign a little reluctance, that he may not take 
quite a distaste to me. Will you believe it, that he turns my 
very constancy into a reproach, and declares, that a woman 
must be devoid of all delicacy, that, after a thing of that sort, 
could endure the sight of her husband in 

Marian. In what ? 

Miss Flyn. The sight of a man at all in 

Marian. I comprehend you not. 

Miss Flyn. In—in a—(whispers)—night cap, my dear ; 
and now the mischief is out. 

Marian. Is there no way to cure him ? 

Miss Flyn. None, unless I were to try the experiment, 
by placing myself in the hands of justice for a little while, 
how far an equality in misfortune might breed a sympathy 
in sentiment. Our reputations would be both upon a level 
then, you know. What think you of a little innocent shop- 
lifting, in sport ? 

Marian. And by that contrivance to be taken before a 
magistrate ? the project sounds oddly. 

Miss Flyn. And yet I am more than half persuaded it 
is feasible. ’ 


Enter Betty. 

Betty. Mr. Davenport is below, ma’am, and desires to 
speak with you. 

Marian. You will excuse me—(going—turning back.)— 
You will remember the casket ? [Eaxit. 

Miss Flyn. Depend on me. 

Betty. And a strange man desires to see you, ma’am. 
I do not half like his looks. 

Miss Flyn. Shew him in. 


(Eait Betty, and returns with a Police Officer. Betty goes out.) 
Officer. Your servant, ma’am. Your name is 


Miss Flyn. Flyn, sir. Your business with me ? 


_ Officer. (Alternately surveying the lady and his paper of 
instructions.) Marian Flint. 
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Miss Flyn. Maria Flyn. 

Officer. Aye, aye, Flyn or Flint.  ’Tis all one. Some 
write plain Mary, and some put ann after it. I come 
about a casket. 

Miss Flyn. I guess the whole business. He takes me 
for my friend. Something may come out of this. I will 
humour him. 

Officer (aside). Answers the description to a tittle. ‘ Soft, 
grey eyes, pale complexion,’ . 

Miss Flyn. Yet I have been told by flatterers that my 
eyes were blue—(takes out a pocket-glass)—I hope I look 
pretty tolerably to-day. 

Officer. Blue !—they are a sort of blueish-grey, now I 
look better; and as for colour, that comes and goes. 
Blushing is often a sign of a hardened offender. Do you 
know any thing of a casket ? 

Miss Flyn. Here is one which a friend has just delivered 
to my keeping. 

Officer. And which I must beg leave to secure, together 
with your ladyship’s person. ‘Garnets, pearls, diamond- 
bracelet,’—here they are sure, enough. 

Miss Flyn. Indeed, I am innocent. 

Officer. Every man is presumed so till he is found other- 
wise. 

Miss Flyn. Police wit! Have you a warrant ? 

Officer. Tolerably cool that! Here it is, signed by 
Justice Golding, at the requisition of Reuben Flint, who 
deposes that you have robbed him. 

Miss Flyn. How lucky this turns out! (aside.)—Can 
I be indulged with a coach ? 

Officer. To Marlborough Street? certainly—an old 
offender—(aside.) The thing shall be conducted with as 
much delicacy as is consistent with security. 

Miss Flyn. Police manners! I will trust myself to your 
protection then. [Hxeunt. 


Scunze.—Police-Office. 
Justice, Frint, Orricers, &c. 


Justice. Before we proceed to extremities, Mr. Flint, 
let me entreat you to consider the consequences. What 
will the world say to your exposing your own child ? 
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Flint. The world is not my friend. I belong to a pro- 
fession which has long brought me acquainted with its 
injustice. I return scorn for scorn, and desire its censure 
above its plaudits. 

Justice. But in this case delicacy must make you pause. 

Flint. Delicacy—ha! ha !—pawnbroker—how fitly these 
words suit. Delicate pawnbroker—delicate devil—let the 
law take its course. 

Justice. Consider, the jewels are found. 

Flint. ’Tis not the silly baubles I regard. Are you 
aman? are you a father? and think you I could stoop 
so low, vile as I stand here, as to make money—filthy 
money—of the stuff which a daughter’s touch has dese- 
crated ? Deep in some pit first I would bury them. 

Justice. Yet pause a little. Consider. An only child. 

Flint. Only, only,—there, it is that stings me, makes 
me mad. She was the only thing I had to love me—to 
bear me up against the nipping injuries of the world. 
I prate when I should act. Bring in your prisoner. 


(The Justice makes signs to an Officer, who goes out, 
and returns with Miss Flyn.) 


Flint. What mockery of my sight is here? This is no 
daughter. 

Officer. Daughter, or no daughter, she has confessed to 
this casket. 

Flint (handling it). The very same. Was it in the power 
of these pale splendours to dazzle the sight of honesty— 
to put out the regardful eye of piety and daughter-love ? 
Why, a poor glow-worm shews more brightly. Bear witness 
how I valued them—(tramples on them).—Fair lady, know 
you aught of my child ? 

Miss Flyn. I shall here answer no questions. 

Justice. You must explain how you came by the jewels, 
madam. 

Miss Flyn (aside). Now confidence assist me! 
A gentleman in the neighbourhood will answer for me 

Justice. His name 

Miss Flyn. Pendulous 

Justice. That lives in the next street ? 

Miss Flyn. The same now I have him sure. 
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Justice. Let him be sent for. I believe the gentleman 
to be respectable, and will accept his security. 

Flint. Why do I waste my time, where I have no 
business ? None—I have none any more in the world— 
none. 


Enter Pendulous. 


Pendulous. What is the meaning of this extraordinary 
summons ?—Maria here ? 

Flint. Know you any thing of my daughter, Sir ? 

Pendulous. Sir, I neither know her nor yourself, nor 
why I am brought hither; but for this lady, if you have 
any thing against her, I will answer it with my life and 
fortunes. 

Justice. Make out the bail-bond. 

Officer (surveying Pendulous). Please, your worship, 
before you take that gentleman’s bond, may I have leave 
to put in a word ? 

Pendulous (agitated). I guess what is coming. 

Officer. I have seen that gentleman hold up his hand 
at a criminal bar. 

Justice. Ha! 

Miss Flyn (aside). Better and better. 

Officer. My eyes cannot deceive me. His lips quivered 
about, while he was being tried, just as they do now. His 
name is not Pendulous. 

Miss Flyn. Excellent ! 

Officer. He pleaded to the name of Thomson at York 
assizes. 

Justice. Can this be true ? 

Miss Flyn. I could kiss the fellow ! 

Officer. He was had up for a footpad. 

Miss Flyn. A dainty fellow ! 

Pendulous. My iniquitous fate pursues me everywhere. 

Justice. You confess, then. 

Pendulous. Iam steeped in infamy. 

Miss Flyn. Yam as deep in the mire as yourself. 

Pendulous. My reproach can never be washed out. 

Miss Flyn. Nor mine. 

Pendulous. I am doomed to everlasting shame. 

Miss Flyn. We are both in a predicament. 
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Justice. Tam in a maze where all this will end. 
Miss Flyn. But here comes one who, if I mistake not, 
will guide us out of all our difficulties. 


Enter Marian and Davenport. 


Marian (kneeling.) My dear father ! 

Flint. Do I dream ? 

Marian. Iam your Marian. 

Justice. Wonders thicken ! 

Flint. The casket— 

Miss Flyn. Let me clear up the rest. 

Flint. The casket— 

Miss Flyn. Was inadvertently in your daughter’s hand, 
when, by an artifice of her maid Lucy,—set on, as she 
confesses, by this gentleman here,— 

Davenport. I plead guilty. 

Miss Flyn. She was persuaded, that you were in a hurry 
going to marry her to an object of her dislike ; nay, that 
he was actually in the house for the purpose. The speed 
of her flight admitted not of her depositing the jewels, 
but to me, who have been her inseparable companion since 
she quitted your roof, she intrusted the return of them, 
which the precipitate measures of this gentleman (pointing 
to the Officer) alone prevented. Mr. Cutlet, whom I see 
coming, can witness this to be true. 


Enter Cutlet, in haste. 

Cutlet. Aye, poor lamb! poor lamb! I can witness. 
I have run in such a haste, hearing how affairs stood, that 
I have left my shambles without a protector.. If your 
worship had seen how she cried (pointing to Marian), and 
trembled, and insisted upon being brought to her father. 
Mr. Davenport here could not stay her. 

Flint. I can forbear no longer. Marian, will you play 
once again, to please your old father ? 

Marian. I have a good mind to make you buy me 
a new grand piano for your naughty suspicions of me. 

Davenport. What is to become of me ? 

Flint. 1 will do more than that. The poor lady shall 
have her jewels again. 

Marian. Shall she ? 
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Flint. Upon reasonable terms (smiling). And now, I 
suppose, the court may adjourn. 

Davenport. Marian! 

Flint. I guess what is passing in your mind, Mr. Daven- 
port ; but you have behaved upon the whole so like a man 
of honour, that it will give me pleasure, if you will visit 
at my house for the future ; but (smling) not clandestinely, 
Marian. 

Marian. Hush, father. 

Flint. I own I had prejudices against gentry. But 
I have met with so much candour and kindness among 
my betters this day—from this gentleman in particular— 
(turning to the Justice)—that I begin to think of leaving 
off business, and setting up for a gentleman myself. 

Justice. You have the feelings of one. 

Flint. Marian will not object to it. 

Justice. But (turning to Miss Flyn) what motive could 
induce this lady to take so much disgrace upon herself, 
when a word’s explanation might have relieved her ? 

Miss Flyn. This gentleman (turning to Pendulous) can 
explain. 

Pendulous. The devil! 

Miss Flyn. This gentleman, I repeat it, whose back- 
wardness in concluding a long and honourable suit from 
a mistaken delicacy— 

Pendulous. How! 

Miss Flyn. Drove me upon the expedient of involving 
myself in the same disagreeable embarrassments with him- 
self, in the hope that a more perfect sympathy might 
subsist between us for the future. 

Pendulous. I see it—I see it all. 

Justice (to Pendulous). You were then tried at York ? 

Pendulous. I was CAST— 

Justice. Condemned— 

Pendulous. EXECUTED. 

Justice. How? ; 

Pendulous. Cut DOWN and CAME TO LIFE AGAIN. False 
delicacy, adieu! The true sort, which this lady has mani- 
fested—by an expedient which at first sight might seem 
a little unpromising, has cured me of the other. We are 
now on even terms. 
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Miss Flyn. And may— 

Pendulous. Marry,—I know it was your word. 

Miss Flyn. And make a very quiet— 

Pendulous. Exemplary— 

Miss Flyn. Agreeing pair of— 

Pendulous. ACQUITTED FELONS. 

Flint. And let the prejudiced against our profession 
acknowledge, that a money-lender may have the heart of 
a father; and that in the casket, whose loss grieved him 
so sorely, he valued nothing so dear as (turning to Marian) 
one poor domestic jewel. 


THE WIFE’S TRIAL; OR, THE INTRUDING 
WIDOW 


A Dramatic Porm 


Founded on Mr. Crabbe’s Tale of ‘ The Confidant ’ 


[Composed 1827. Printed in Blackwood’s Magazine, Dec., 1828, and 
reprinted by Lamb in Album Verses, &c., 1830.] 


CHARACTERS 
Mr. Sexsy, a Wiltshire Gentleman. Mrs. Frampton, a Widow, 
KaTHERINE, Wife to Selby. SERVANTS. 


Luoy, Sister to Selby. 
ScpnE—At Mr. Selby’s house, or in the grounds adjacent. 


Scenze.—A Library. 
Mr. SevBy. KATHERINE. 


Selby. Do not too far mistake me, gentlest wife; 
I meant to chide your virtues, not yourself, 
And those too with allowance. I have not 
Been blest by thy fair side with five white years 
Of smooth and even wedlock, now to touch 
With any strain of harshness on a string 
Hath yielded me such music. *Twas the quality 
Of a too grateful nature in my Katherine, 
That to the lame performance of some vows, 
And common courtesies of man to wife, 
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Attributing too much, hath sometimes seem’d 
To esteem as favours, what in that blest union 
Are but reciprocal and trivial dues, 
As fairly yours as mine: ’twas this I thought 
Gently to reprehend. 

Katherine. In friendship’s barter 
The riches we exchange should hold some level, 
And corresponding worth. Jewels for toys 
Demand some thanks thrown in. You took me, sir, 
To that blest haven of my peace, your bosom, 
An orphan founder’d in the world’s black storm. 
Poor, you have made me rich; from lonely maiden, 
Your cherish’d and your full-accompanied wife. 

Selby. But to divert the subject: Kate too fond, 
I would not wrest your meanings; else that word 
Accompanied, and full-accompanied too, 
Might raise a doubt in some men, that their wives 
Haply did think their company too long; 
And over-company, we know by proof, 
Is worse than no attendance. 


Katherine. I must guess, 
You speak this of the Widow— 
Selby. ’Twas a bolt 


At random shot; but if it hit, believe me, 

I am most sorry to have wounded you 

Through a friend’s side. JI know not how we have swerved 

From our first talk. I was to caution you 

Against this fault of a too grateful nature : 

Which, for some girlish obligations past, 

In that relenting season of the heart, 

When slightest favours pass for benefits 

Of endless binding, would entail upon you 

An iron slavery of obsequious duty 

To the proud will of an imperious woman. 
Katherine. The favours are not slight to her I owe. 
Selby. Slight or not slight, the tribute she exacts 

Cancels all dues— [A voice within. 

Even now I hear her call you 

In such a tone, as lordliest mistresses 

Expect a slave’s attendance. Prithee, Kate, 

Let her expect a brace of minutes or so. 
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Say, you are busy. Use her by degrees 
To some less hard exactions. 


Katherine. I conjure you, 
Detain me not. I will return— 
Selby. Sweet wife 
Use thy own pleasure— [Bait Katherine. 


but it troubles me. 
A visit of three days, as was pretended, 
Spun to ten tedious weeks, and no hint given 
When she will go! I would this buxom Widow 
Were a thought handsomer! Id fairly try 
My Katherine’s constancy ; make desperate love | 
In seeming earnest; and raise up such broils, 
That she, not I, should be the first to warn 
The insidious guest depart. 


Re-enter Katherine. 
So soon return’d ! 
What was our Widow’s will ? 

Katherine. A trifle, Sir. 

Selby. Some toilet service—to adjust her head, 
Or help to stick a pin in the right place— 

Katherine. Indeed ’twas none of these. 

Selby. Or new vamp up 
The tarnish’d cloak she came in. I have seen her 
Demand such service from thee, as her maid, 
Twice told to do it, would blush angry-red, 

And pack her few clothes up. Poor fool! fond slave ! 
And yet my dearest Kate !—This day at least 

(It is our wedding-day) we spend in freedom, 

And will forget our Widow.—Philip, our coach— 
Why weeps my wife? You know, I promised you 
An airing o’er the pleasant Hampshire downs 

To the blest cottage on the green hill side, 

Where first I told my love. I wonder much, 

If the crimson parlour hath exchanged its hue 

For colours not so welcome. Faded though it be, 

It will not shew less lovely than the tinge 

Of this faint red, contending with the pale, 

Where once the full-flush’d health gave to this cheek 
An apt resemblance to the fruit’s warm side, 
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That bears my Katherine’s name.— 
Our carriage, Philip. 
Enter a Servant. 


Now, Robin, what make you here ? 
Servant. May it please you, 
The coachman has driven out with Mistress Frampton. 
Selby. He had no orders— 
Servant. None, Sir, that I know of, 
But from the lady, who expects some letter 
At the next Post Town. 


Selby. Go, Robin. [Lait Servant. 
How is this ? 
Katherine. I came to tell you so, but fear’d your 
anger— 


Selby. It was ill done though of this Mistress Frampton, 
This forward Widow. But a ride’s poor loss 
Imports not much. In to your chamber, love, 
Where you with music may beguile the hour, 
While I am tossing over dusty tomes, 

Till our most reasonable friend returns. 
Katherine. I am all obedience. [Lait Katherine. 
Selby. Too obedient, Kate, 

And to too many masters. I can hardly 

On such a day as this refrain to speak 

My sense of this injurious friend, this pest, 

This household evil, this close-clinging fiend, 

In rough terms to my wife. ’Death! my own servants 

Controll’d above me! orders countermanded ! 

What next? [Servant enters and announces the Sister. 


Enter Lucy. 


Sister! I know you are come to welcome 
This day’s return. “Twas well done. 

1T))) You seem ruffled. 
In years gone by this day was used to be 
The smoothest of the year. Your honey turn’d 
So soon to gall ? 

Selby. Gall’d am I, and with cause, 
And rid to death, yet cannot get a riddance, 
Nay, scarce a ride, by this proud Widow’s leave. 
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Lucy. Something you wrote me of a Mistress Frampton. 
Selby. She came at first a meek admitted guest, 
Pretending a short stay; her whole deportment 
Seem’d as of one obliged. A slender trunk, 
The wardrobe of her scant and ancient clothing, 
Bespoke no more. But in a few days her dress, 
Her looks, were proudly changed. And now she flaunts it 
In jewels stolen or borrowed from my wife ; 
Who owes her some strange service, of what nature 
I must be kept in ignorance. Katherine’s meek 
And gentle spirit cowers beneath her eye, 
As spell-bound by some witch. 
Lucy. Some mystery hangs on it. 
How bears she in her carriage towards yourself ? 
Selby. As one who fears, and yet not greatly cares 
For my displeasure. Sometimes I have thought, 
A secret glance would tell me she could love, 
If Iebut gave encouragement. Before me 
She keeps some moderation ; but is never 
Closeted with my wife, but in the end 
I find my Katherine in briny tears. 
From the small chamber, where she first was lodged, 
The gradual fiend by specious wriggling arts 
Has now ensconced herself in the best part 
Of this large mansion; calls the left wing her own; 
Commands my servants, equipage.—I hear 
Her hated tread. What makes she back so soon ? 


Enter Mrs. Frampton. 
Mrs. Frampton. O, I am jolter’d, bruised, and shook to 
death, 
With your vile Wiltshire roads. The villain Philip 
Chose, on my conscience, the perversest tracks, 
And stoniest hard lanes in all the county, 
Till I was fain get out, and so walk back, 
My errand unperform’d at Andover. 
Lucy. And J shall love the knave for ever after. [Aside. 
Mrs. Frampton. A friend with you! 
Selby. My eldest sister, Lucy, 
Come to congratulate this returning morn.— 
Sister, my wife’s friend, Mistress Frampton. 
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Mrs. Frampton. Pray 
Be seated. For your brother’s sake, you are welcome. 
I had thought this day to have spent in homely fashion 
With the good couple, to whose hospitality 
I stand so far indebted. But your coming 
Makes it a feast. 
Lucy. She does the honours naturally—{ Aside. 
Selby. As if she were the mistress of the house—| Aside. 
Mrs. Frampton. I love to be at home with loving friends. 
To stand on ceremony with obligations, 
Is to restrain the obliger. That old coach, though, 
Of yours jumbles one strangely. 
Selby. I shall order 
An equipage soon, more easy to you, madam— 
Inucy. ‘To drive her and her pride to Lucifer, 


I hope he means. [ Aside. 
Mrs. Frampton. I must go trim myself; this humbled 
garb 


Would shame a wedding feast. I have your leave 
For a short absence ?—and your Katherine— 
Selby. You'll find her in her closet—- 


Mrs. Frampton. Fare you well, then. [Hzit. 
. Selby. How like you her assurance ? 
Lncy. Even so well, 


That if this Widow were my guest, not yours, 

She should have coach enough, and scope to ride. 

My merry groom should in a trice convey her 

To Sarum Plain, and set her down at Stonehenge, 

To pick her path through those antiques at leisure ; 

She should take sample of our Wiltshire flints. 

O, be not lightly jealous! nor surmise, 

That to a wanton bold-faced thing like this 

Your modest shrinking Katherine could impart 

Secrets of any worth, especially 

Secrets that touch’d your peace. If there be aught, 

My life upon ’t, *tis but some girlish story 

Of a First Love; which even the boldest wife 

Might modestly deny to a husband’s ear, 

Much more your timid and too sensitive Katherine. 
Selby. I think it is no more; and will dismiss 

My further fears, if ever I have had such. 
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Lucy. Shall we gowalk? I’dsee your gardens, brother ; 
And how the new trees thrive, I recommended. 
Your Katherine is engaged now— 

Selby. . Tl attend you. [{Hveunt. 


Scrnp.—NServants’ Hall. 
HovuspKerPer, Purp, and OruErs, laughing. 


Housekeeper. Our Lady’s guest, since her short ride, 
seems ruffled, 
And somewhat in disorder. Philip, Philip, 
I do suspect some roguery. Your mad tricks 
Will some day cost you a good place, I warrant. 
Philip. Good Mistress Jane, our serious housekeeper, 
And sage Duenna to the maids and scullions, 
We must have leave to laugh; our brains are younger, 
And undisturbed with care of keys and pantries. 
We are wild things. 
Butler. Good Philip, tell us all. 
All. Ay, as you live, tell, tell— 
Philip. Mad fellows, you shall have it. 
The Widow’s bell rang lustily and loud— 
Butler. I think that no one can mistake her ringing. 
Waiting-Maid. Our Lady’s ring is soft sweet music to it, 
More of entreaty hath it than command. 
Philip. I lose my story, if you interrupt me thus. 
The bell, I say, rang fiercely ; and a voice, 
More shrill than bell, call’d out for ‘Coachman Philip’. 
I straight obey’d, as *tis my name and office. 
‘Drive me,’ quoth she, ‘to the next market town, 
Where I have hope of letters.” I made haste. 
Put to the horses, saw her safely coach’d, 
And drove her— 
Waiting-maid. —By the straight high-road to Andover, 
I guess— 
Philip. Pray, warrant things within your knowledge, 
Good mistress Abigail; look to your dressings, 
And leave the skill in horses to the coachman. 
Butler. He'll have his humour; best not interrupt him, 
ee ‘Tis market-day, thought I; and the poor 
easts, 
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Meeting such droves of cattle and of people, 
May take a fright ; so down the lane I trundled, 
Where Goodman Dobson’s crazy mare was founder’d, 
And where the flints were biggest, and ruts widest, 
By ups and downs, and such bone-cracking motions, 
We flounder’d on a furlong, till my madam, 
In policy, to save the few joints left her, 
Betook her to her feet, and there we parted. 
All. Ha! ha! ha! 
Butler. Hang her! ’tis pity such as she should ride. 
Waiting-maid. I think she is a witch; I have tired 
myself out 
With sticking pins in her pillow; still she ‘scapes 
them— 
Butler. And I with helping her to mum for claret, 
But never yet could cheat her dainty palate. 
Housekeeper. Well, well, she is the guest of our good 
Mistress, 
And so should be respected. Though, I think, 
Our Master cares not for her company, 
He would ill brook we should express so much, 
By rude discourtesies, and short attendance, 
Being but servants. (A bell rings furiously.) °*Tis her bell 
speaks now ; 
Good, good, bestir yourselves : who knows who’s wanted ? 
Butler. But ’twas a merry trick of Philip coachman. 
[Hxeunt. 


Scene.—Mrs. Selby’s Chamber. 


Mrs. Frampton, KaTHERINeE, working. 
Mrs. Frampton. I am thinking, child, how contrary 
our fates 

Have traced our lots through life. Another needle, 
This works untowardly. An heiress born 
To splendid prospects, at our common school 
I was as one above you all, not of you; 
Had my distinct prerogatives; my freedoms, 
Denied to you. Pray, listen— 

Katherine. I must hear 


What you are pleased to speak !—How my heart sinks here ! 
[Aside. 
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Mrs. Frampton. My chamber to myself, my separate 
maid, 
My coach, and so forth.—Not that needle, simple one, 
With the great staring eye fit for a Cyclops! 
Mine own are not so blinded with their griefs 
But I could make a shift to thread a smaller. 
A cable or a camel might go through this, 
And never strain for the passage. 
Katherine. I will fit you.— 
Intolerable tyranny ! [Aside. 
Mrs. Frampton. Quick, quick ; 
You were not once so slack.—As I was saying, 
Not a young thing among ye, but observed me 
Above the mistress. Who but I was sought to 
In all your dangers, all your little difficulties, 
Your girlish scrapes? I was the scape-goat still, 
To fetch you off; kept all your secrets, some, 
Perhaps, since then— 


Katherine. No more of that, for mercy, 

If you’d not have me, sinking at your feet, 

Cleave the cold earth for comfort. [Kneels. 
Mrs. Frampton. This to me ? 


This posture to your friend had better suited 
The orphan Katherine in her humble school-days 
To the then rich heiress, than the wife of Selby, 
Of wealthy Mr. Selby, 

To the poor widow Frampton, sunk as she is. 
Come, come, 

*Twas something, or ‘twas nothing, that I said ; 
I did not mean to fright you, sweetest bed-fellow ! 
You once were so, but Selby now engrosses you. 
Pll make him give you up a night or so; 

In faith I will: that we may lie, and talk 

Old tricks of school-days over. 


Katherine. Hear me, madam— 

Mrs. Frampton. Not by that name. Your friend— 

Katherine. My truest friend, 
And saviour of my honour! 

Mrs. Frampton. This sounds better ; 


You still shall find me such. 
Katherine. That you have graced 
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Our poor house with your presence hitherto, 
Has been my greatest comfort, the sole solace 
Of my forlorn and hardly guess’d estate. 
You have been pleased 
To accept some trivial hospitalities, 
In part of payment of a long arrear 
I owe to you, no less than for my life. 
Mrs. Frampton. You speak my services too large. 
Katherine. Nay, less ; 
For what an abject thing were life to me 
Without your silence on my dreadful secret ! 
And I would wish the league we have renew’d 
Might be perpetual— 
Mrs. Frampton. Have a care, fine madam! [Aside. 
Katherine. That one house still might hold us. But 
my husband 
Has shown himself of late— 
Mrs. Frampton. How Mistress Selby ? 
Katherine. Not, not impatient. You misconstrue him. 
He honours, and he loves, nay, he must love 
The friend of his wife’s youth. But there are moods 
In which— 
Mrs. Frampton. Lunderstand you ;—in which husbands, 
And wives that love, may wish to be alone, 
To nurse the tender fits of new-born dalliance, 
After a five years’ wedlock. 
Katherine. Was that well 
Or charitably put ? do these pale cheeks 
Proclaim a wanton blood? this wasting form 
Seem a fit theatre for Levity 
To play his love-tricks on; and act such follies, 
As even in Affection’s first bland Moon 
Have less of grace than pardon in best wedlocks ? 
I was about to say, that there are times, 
When the most frank and sociable man 
May surfeit on most loved society, 
Preferring loneness rather— 
Mrs. Frampton. To my company— 
Katherine. Ay, your’s, or mine, or any one’s. Nay, take 
Not this unto yourself. Even in the newness 
Of our first married loves *twas sometimes so. 
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For solitude, I have heard my Selby say, 
Is to the mind as rest to the corporal functions ; 
And he would call it oft, the day’s soft sleep. 

Mrs. Frampton. What is your drift ? and whereto tends 

this speech, 

Rhetorically labour’d ? 

Katherine. That you would 
Abstain from our house a month, a week ; 
I make request but for a single day. 

Mrs. Frampton. A month, a week, a day! A single 

hour 

Is every week, and month, and the long year, 
And all the years to come! My footing here, 
Slipt once, recovers never. From the state 
Of gilded roofs, attendance, luxuries, 
Parks, gardens, sauntering walks, or wholesome rides, 
To the bare cottage on the withering moor, 
Where I myself am servant to myself, 
Or only waited on by blackest thoughts— 
I sink, if this be so. No; here I sit. 

Katherine. Then I am lost for ever! 

[Sinks at her feet—curtain drops. 


Scene.—An Apartment, contiguous to the last. 
SELBY, as if listening. 


Selby. The sounds have died away. What am I 
changed to ? 
What do I here, list’ning like to an abject 
Or heartless wittol, that must hear no good, 
If he hear aught ? ‘ This shall to the ear of your husband.’ 
It was the Widow’s word. I guessed some mystery, 
And the solution with a vengeance comes. 
What can my wife have left untold to me, 
That must be told by proxy? I begin 
To call in doubt the course of her life past 
Under my very eyes. She hath not been good, 
Not virtuous, not discreet ; she hath not outrun 
My wishes still with prompt and meek observance. 
Perhaps she is not fair, sweet-voiced ; her eyes 
Not like the dove’s; all this as well may be, 
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As that she should entreasure up a secret 
In the peculiar closet of her breast, 

And grudge it to my ear. It is my right 
To claim the halves in any truth she owns, 
As much as in the babe, I have by her; 
Upon whose face henceforth I fear to look, 
Lest I should fancy in its innocent brow 
Some strange shame written. 


Enter Lucy. . 


Sister, an anxious word with you. 
From out the chamber, where my wife but now 
Held talk with her encroaching friend, I heard 
(Not of set purpose heark’ning, but by chance) 
A voice of chiding, answer’d by a tone 
Of replication, such as the meek dove 
Makes, when the kite has clutch’d her. The high Widow 
Was loud and stormy. I distinctly heard 
One threat pronounced—* Your husband shall know all.’ 
I am no listener, sister; and I hold 
A secret, got by such unmanly shift, 
The pitiful’st of thefts; but what mine ear, 
I not intending it, receives perforce, 
I count my lawful prize. Some subtle meaning 
Lurks in this fiend’s behaviour ; which, by force 
Or fraud, I must make mine. 
Lucy. The gentlest means 
Are still the wisest. What, if you should press 
Your wife to a disclosure ? 
Selby. I have tried 
All gentler means ; thrown out low hints, which, though 
Merely suggestions still, have never fail’d 
To blanch her cheek with fears. Roughlier to insist, 
Would be to kill, where I but meant to heal. 
Lucy. Your own description gave that Widow out 
As one not much precise, nor over coy, 
And nice to listen to a suit of love. 
What if you feign’d a courtship, putting on, 
(To work the secret from her easy faith,) 
For honest ends, a most dishonest seeming ? 
Selby. I see your drift, and partly meet your counsel. 
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But must it not in me appear prodigious, 
To say the least, unnatural, and suspicious, 
To move hot love, where I have shewn cool scorn, 
And undissembled looks of blank aversion ? 
Lucy. Vain woman is the dupe of her own charms, 
And easily credits the resistless power, 
That in besieging Beauty lies, to cast down 
The slight-built fortress of a casual hate. 
Selby. I am resolved— 


Lucy. Success attend your wooing ! 
Selby. And Vl about it roundly, my wise sister. 
[Hxeunt. 


Scens.—The Library. 


Mr. Szevpy. Mrs. Frampron. 
Selby. A fortunate encounter, Mistress Frampton. 
My purpose was, if you could spare so much 
From your sweet leisure, a few words in private. 
Mrs. Frampton. What mean his alter’d tones? These 
looks to me, 
Whose glances yet he has repell’d with coolness ? 
Is the wind changed ? Pll veer about with it, 
And meet him in all fashions. [Aside. 
All my leisure, 
Feebly bestow’d upon my kind friends here, 
Would not express a tithe of the obligements 
I every hour incur. 
Selby. No more of that.— 
I know not why, my wife hath lost of late 
Much of her cheerful spirits. 
Mrs. Frampton. It was my topic 
To-day ; and every day, and all day long, 
I still am chiding with her. ‘Child,’ I said, 
And said it pretty roundly—it may be 
I was too peremptory—we elder school-fellows, 
Presuming on the advantage of a year 
Or two, which, in that tender time, seem’d much, 
In after years, much like to elder sisters, 
Are prone to keep the authoritative style, 
When time has made the difference most ridiculous— 
Selby. The observation’s shrewd. 
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Mrs. Frampton. ‘Child,’ I was saying, 
“If some wives had obtained a lot like yours,’ 
And then perhaps I sigh’d, ‘ they would not sit 
In corners moping, like to sullen moppets 
That want their will, but dry their eyes, and look 
Their cheerful husbands in the face,’ perhaps 
I said, their Selby’s, ‘ with proportion’d looks 
Of honest joy.’ 


Selby. You do suspect no jealousy ? 
Mrs. Frampton. What is his import? Whereto tends 
his speech ? [Aside. 


Of whom, of what, should she be jealous, sir ? 
Selby. I do not know, but women have their fancies ; 
And underneath a cold indifference, 
Or show of some distaste, husbands have mask’d 
A growing fondness for a female friend, 
Which the wife’s eye was sharp enough to see 
Before the friend had wit to find it out. 
You do not quit us soon ? 


Mrs. Frampton. Tis as I find 
Your Katherine profits by my lesson, sir.— 
Means this man honest ? Is there no deceit ? [Aside. 
Selby. She cannot chuse.—Well, well, I have been 
thinking, 


And if the matter were to do again— 
Mrs. Frampton. What matter, sir ? 
Selby. This idle bond of wedlock ; 
These sour-sweet briars, fetters of harsh silk ; 
I might have made, I do not say a better, 
But a more fit choice in a wife. 


Mrs. Frampton. The parch’d ground, 
In hottest Julys, drinks not in the showers 
More greedily than I his words ! [Aside. 
Selby. My humour 


Is to be frank and jovial; and that man 
Affects me best, who most reflects me in 
My most free temper. 
Mrs. Frampton. Were you free to chuse, 
As jestingly I'll put the supposition, 
Without a thought reflecting on your Katherine, 
What sort of woman would you make your choice ? 
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Selby. I like your humour, and will meet your jest. 
She should be one about my Katherine’s age ; 
But not so old, by some ten years, in gravity. 
One that would meet my mirth, sometimes outrun it ; 
No puling, pining moppet, as you said, 
Nor moping maid, that I must still be teaching 
The freedoms of a wife all her life after ; 
But one, that, having worn the chain before, 
(And worn it lightly, as report gave out,) 
Enfranchised from it by her poor fool’s death, 
Took it not so to heart, that I need dread 
To die myself, for fear a second time 
To wet a widow’s eye. 
Mrs. Frampton. Some widows, sir, 
Hearing you talk so wildly, would be apt 
To put strange misconstruction on your words, 
As aiming at a Turkish liberty, 
Where the free husband hath his several mates; 
His Penseroso, his Allegro wife, 
To suit his sober, or his frolic fit. 
Selby. How judge you of that latitude ? 
Mrs. Frampton. As one, 
In European customs bred, must judge. Had I 
Been born a native of the liberal East, 
I might have thought as they do. Yet I knew 
A married man that took a second wife, 
And (the man’s circumstances duly weigh’d, 
With all their bearings) the considerate world 
Nor much approved, nor much condemn’d the deed. 
Selby. You move my wonder strangely. Pray, proceed. 
Mrs. Frampton. An eye of wanton liking he had 
placed 
Upon a Widow, who liked him again, 
But stood on terms of honourable love, 
And scrupled wronging his most virtuous wife— 
When to their ears a lucky rumour ran, 
That this demure and saintly-seeming wife 
Had a first husband living; with the which 
Being question’d, she but faintly could deny. 
‘A priest indeed there was ; some words had passed, 
But scarce amounting to a marriage rite, 
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Her friend was absent ; she supposed him dead ; 
And, seven years parted, both were free to chuse.’ 

Selby. What did the indignant husband? Did he not 
With violent handlings stigmatize the cheek 
Of the deceiving wife, who had entail’d 
Shame on their innocent babe ? 

Mrs. Frampton. He neither tore 
His wife’s locks nor his own; but wisely weighing 
His own offence with her’s in equal poise, 

And woman’s weakness ’gainst the strength of man, 
Came to a calm and witty compromise. 
He coolly took his gay-faced widow home, 
Made her his second wife; and still the first 
Lost few or none of her prerogatives. 
The servants call’d her mistress still; she kept 
The keys, and had the total ordering 
Of the house affairs; and, some slight toys excepted, 
Was all a moderate wife would wish to be. 
Selby. <A tale full of dramatic incident !— 
And, if a man should put it in a play, 
How should he name the parties ? 

Mrs. Frampton. The man’s name 
Through time I have forgot—the widow’s too ;— 
But his first wife’s first name, her maiden one, 
Was—not unlike to that your Katherine bore, 
Before she took the honour’d style of Selby. 

Selby. A dangerous meaning in your riddle lurks. 
One knot is yet unsolved; that told, this strange 
And most mysterious drama ends. The name 
Of that first husband— 


Enter Lucy. 


Mrs. Frampton. Sir, your pardon— 

The allegory fits your private ear. 

Some half hour hence, in the garden’s secret walk, 

We shall have leisure. [Exit. 
Selby. Sister, whence come you ? 
Lucy. From your poor Katherine’s chamber, where she 

droops 
In sad presageful thoughts, and sighs, and weeps, 
And seems to pray by turns. At times she looks 
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As she would pour her secret in my bosom— 
Then starts, as I have seen her, at the mention 
Of some immodest act. At her request 

I left her on her knees. 

Selby. The fittest posture ; 

For great has been her fault to Heaven and me. 
She married me, with a first husband living, 

Or not known not to be so, which, in the judgment 
Of any but indifferent honesty, 

Must be esteem’d the same. The shallow Widow, 
Caught by an art, under a riddling veil 

Too thin to hide her meaning, hath confess’d all. 
Your coming in broke off the conference, 

When she was ripe to tell the fatal name, 

That seals my wedded doom. 

Incy. Was she so forward 
To pour her hateful meanings in your ear 
At the first hint ? 

Selby. Her newly flatter’d hopes 
Array’d themselves at first in forms of doubt ; 
And with a female caution she stood off 
Awhile, to read the meaning of my suit, 

Which with such honest seeming I enforced, 

That her old scruples soon gave way; and now 
She rests prepared, as mistress, or as wife, 

To seize the place of her betrayed friend— 

My much offending, but more suffering, Katherine. 

Incy. Into what labyrinth of fearful shapes 
My simple project has conducted you— 

Were but my wit as skilful to invent 
A clue to lead you forth !—I call to mind 
A letter, which your wifé received from the Cape, 
Soon after you were married, with some circumstances 
Of mystery too. 
Selby. I well remember it. 
That letter did confirm the truth (she said) 
Of a friend’s death, which she had long fear’d true, 
But knew not for a fact. A youth of promise 
She gave him out—a hot adventurous spirit— 
That had set sail in quest of golden dreams, 
And cities in the heart of Central Afric ; 
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But named no names, nor did I care to press 
My question further, in the passionate grief 
She shew’d at the receipt. Might this be he ? 
Lucy. Tears were not all. When that first shower was 
past, 
With clasped hands she raised her eyes to Heav’n, 
As if in thankfulness for some escape, 
Or strange deliverance, in the news implied, 
Which sweeten’d that sad news. 


Selby Something of that 
I noted also— 
Lucy. In her closet once, 


Seeking some other trifle, I espied 

A ring, in mournful characters deciphering 

The death of ‘ Robert Halford, aged two 

And twenty.’ Brother, I am not given 

To the confident use of wagers, which I hold 

Unseemly in a woman’s argument ; 

But I am strangely tempted now to risk 

A thousand pounds out of my patrimony, 

(And let my future husband look to it, 

If it be lost,) that this immodest Widow 

Shall name the name that tallies with that ring. 
Selby. That wager lost, I should be rich indeed— 

Rich in my rescued Kate—rich in my honour, 

Which now was bankrupt. Sister, I accept 

Your merry wager, with an aching heart 

For very fear of winning. ’*Tis the hour 

That I should meet my Widow in the walk, 

The south side of the garden. On some pretence 

Lure forth my Wife that way, that she may witness 

Our seeming courtship. Keep us still in sight, 

Yourselves unseen; and by some sign I'll give, 

A finger held up, or a handkerchief waved,) 

You'll know your wager won—then break upon us, 

As if by chance. 
Lucy. I apprehend your meaning— 
Selby. And may you prove a true Cassandra here, 

Though my poor acres smart for ’t, wagering sister. 

[Hxeunt. 


pd 
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Scenz.—Mrs. Selby’s Chamber. 
Mrs. Frampron, KATHERINE 


Mrs. Frampton. Did I express myself in terms so strong ? 
Katherine. As nothing could have more afirighted me. 
Mrs. Frampton. Think it a hurt friend’s jest, in retribu- 
tion 
Of a suspected cooling hospitality. 
And, for my staying here, or going hence, 
(Now I remember something of our argument,) 
Selby and I can settle that between us. 
You look amazed. What if your husband, child, 
Himself has courted me to stay ? 
Katherine. You move 
My wonder and my pleasure equally. 
Mrs. Frampton. Yes, courted me to stay, waiv’d all 
objections. 
Made it a favour to yourselves; not me, 
His troublesome guest, as you surmised. Child, child! 
When I recall his flattering welcome, I 
Begin to think the burden of my presence 


Was— 
Katherine. What, for Heaven— 
Mrs. Frampton. A little, little spice 


Of jealousy—that’s all—an honest pretext, 
No wife need blush for. Say that you should see 
(As oftentimes we widows take such freedoms, 
Yet still on this side virtue,) in a jest 
Your husband pat me on the cheek, or steal 
A kiss, while you were by,—not else, for virtue’s sake. 
Katherine. I could endure all this, thinking my husband 
Meant it in sport— 
Mrs. Frampton. But if in downright earnest 
(Putting myself out of the question here) 
Your Selby, as I partly do suspect, 
Own’d a divided heart— 


Katherine. My own would break— 
Mrs. Frampton. Why, what a blind and witless fool 
it is, 


That will not see its gains, its infinite. gains— 
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Katherine. Gain ina loss, 
Or mirth in utter desolation ! 
Mrs. Frampton. He doting on a face—suppose it mine, 
Or any other’s tolerably fair— 
What need you care about a senseless secret ? 
Katherine. Perplex’d and fearful woman! I in part 
Fathom your dangerous meaning. You have broke 
The worse than iron band, fretting the soul, 
By which you held me captive. Whether my husband 
Is what you give him out, or your fool’d fancy 
But dreams he is so, either way I am free. 
Mrs. Frampton. It talks it bravely, blazons out its 
shame ; 
A very heroine while on its knees ; 
Rowe’s Penitent, an absolute Calista ! 
Katherine. Not to thy wretched self these tears are falling; 
But to my husband, and offended heaven, 
Some drops are due—and then I sleep in peace, 
Reliev’d from frightful dreams, my dreams though sad. 
[Exit. 
Mrs. Frampton. Ihave gone too far. Who knows but 
in this mood 
She may forestall my story, win on Selby 
By a frank confession ?—and the time draws on 
For our appointed meeting. The game’s desperate, 
For which I play. A moment’s difference 
May make it hers or mine. I fly to meet him. [Exit. 


Scenze.—A Garden. 


Mr. SecBy, Mrs. FrRamMPTon 

Selby. I am not so ill a guesser, Mistress Frampton, 
Not to conjecture, that some passages 
In your unfinished story, rightly interpreted, 
Glanced at my bosom’s peace ; 

You knew my wife ? 
Mrs. Frampton. Even from her earliest school-days.— 
What of that ? 

Or how is she concerned in my fine riddles, 
Framed for the hour’s amusement ? 

Selby. By my hopes 
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Of my new interest conceived in you, 
And by the honest passion of my heart, 
Which not obliquely [ to you did hint ; 
Come from the clouds of misty allegory, 
And in plain language let me hear the worst. 
Stand I disgraced, or no ? 
Mrs. Frampton. Then, by my hopes 
Of my new interest. conceiv’d in you, 
And by the kindling passion in my breast, 
Which through my riddles you had almost read— 
Adjured so strongly, I will tell you all. 
In her school years, then bordering on fifteen, 
Or haply not much past, she loved a youth— 
Selby. My most ingenuous Widow— 
Mrs. Frampton. Met him oft 
By stealth, where I still of the party was— 
Selby. Prime confidant to all the school, I warrant, 
And general go-between— [ Aside. 
Mrs. Frampton. One morn he came 
In breathless haste. ‘The ship was under sail, 
Or in few hours would be, that must convey 
Him and his destinies to barbarous shores, 
Where, should he perish by inglorious hands, 
It would be consolation in his death 
To have call’d his Katherine his.’ 


Selby. Thus far the story 
Tallies with what I hoped. [Aside. 
Mrs. Frampton. Wavering between 


The doubt of doing wrong, and losing him; 

And my dissuasions not o’er hotly urged, 

Whom he had flatter’d with the bride-maid’s part ;— 
Selby. Iowe my subtle Widow, then, for this. [Aside. 
Mrs. Frampton. Briefly, we went to church. The 

ceremony 

Scarcely was huddled over, and the ring 

Yet cold upon her finger, when they parted— 

He to his ship; and we to school got back, 

Scarce miss’d, before the dinner-bell could ring. 

Selby. And from that hour— 
Mrs. Frampton. Nor sight, nor news of him, 

For aught that I could hear, she e’er obtain’d. 
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Selby. Like to a man that hovers in suspense 
Over a letter just receiv’d, on which 
The black seal hath impress’d its ominous token, 
Whether to open it or no, so I 
Suspended stand, whether to press my fate 
Further, or check ill curiosity 
That tempts me to more loss.—The name, the name 
Of this fine youth ? 
Mrs. Frampton. What boots it, if ’twere told ? 
Selby. Now, by our loves, 
And by my hopes of happier wedlocks, some day 
To be accomplish’d, give me his name ! 
Mrs. Frampton. ’Tis no such serious matter. It was— 


Huntingdon. 
Selby. How have three little syllables pluck’d from me 
A world of countless hopes !— [Aside. 


Evasive Widow. 

Mrs. Frampton. How, Sir! I like not this. [Aside. 

Selby. No, no, I meant 
Nothing but good to thee. That other woman, 

How shall I call her but evasive, false, 

And treacherous ?—by the trust I place in thee, 
Tell me, and tell me truly, was the name 

As you pronounced it ? 

Mrs. Frampton. Huntingdon—the name, 
Which his paternal grandfather assumed, 

Together with the estates, of a remote 
Kinsman: but our high-spirited youth— 

Selby. Yes— 

Mrs. Frampton. Disdaining 
For sordid pelf to truck the family honours, 

At risk of the lost estates, resumed the old style, 
And answer’d only to the name of— 

Selby. What ? 

Mrs. Frampton. Of Halford— 

Selby. A Huntingdon to Halford changed so soon! 
Why, then I see, a witch hath her good spells, 
As well as bad, and can by a backward charm 
Unruffle the foul storm she has just been raising. [A side. 

[He makes the signal. 


My frank, fair spoken Widow! let this kiss, 


° 
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Which yet aspires on higher, speak my thanks, 
Till I can think on greater. 


Enter Lucy and KaTHERINE. 


Mrs. Frampton. Interrupted ! 
Selby. My sister here! and see, where with her comes 
My serpent gliding in an angel’s form, 
To taint the new-born Eden of our joys. 
Why should we fear them? We'll not stir a foot, 
Nor coy it for their pleasures. [He courts the Widow. 
Lucy (to Katherine.) This your free. 
And sweet ingenuous confession, binds me 
For ever to you; and it shall go hard, 
But it shall fetch you back your husband's heart, 
That now seems blindly straying; or at worst, 
In me you have still a sister—Some wives, brother, 
Would think it strange to catch their husbands thus 
Alone with a trim widow; but your Katherine 
Is arm’d, I think, with patience. 
Katherine. I am fortified 
With knowledge of self-faults to endure worse wrongs, 
If they be wrongs, than he can lay upon me; 
Even to look on, and see him sue in earnest, 
As now I think he does it but in seeming, 
To that ill woman. 
Selby. Good words, gentle Kate, 
And not a thought irreverent of our Widow. 
Why, ’twere unmannerly at any time, 
But most uncourteous on our wedding day, 
When we should shew most hospitable-—Some wine. 
[Wine is brought. 
I am for sports. And now I do remember, 
The old Egyptians at their banquets placed 
A charnel sight of dead men’s skulls before them, 
With images of cold mortality, 
To temper their fierce joys when they grew rampant. 
I like the custom well: and ere we crown 
With freer mirth the day, I shall propose, 
In calmest recollection of our spirits, 
We drink the solemn ‘Memory of the dead.’ 
Mrs. Frampton. Or the supposed dead. [Aside to him. 
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Selby. Pledge me, good wife. [She fills. 
Nay, higher yet, till the brimm’d cup swell o’er. 
Katherine. I catch the awful import of your words ; 
And, though I could accuse you of unkindness, 
Yet as your lawful and obedient wife, 
While that name lasts (as I perceive it fading, 
Nor I much longer may have leave to use it) 
I calmly take the office you impose ; 
And on my knees, imploring their forgiveness, 
Whom I in heav’n or earth may have offended, 
Exempt from starting tears, and woman’s weakness, 
I pledge you, Sir—the Memory of the Dead! 
; [She drinks kneeling. 
Selby. °Tis gently and discreetly said, and like 
My former loving Kate. 
Mrs. Frampton. Does he relent ? [Aside. 
Selby. That ceremony past, we give the day 
To unabated sport. And, in requital 
Of certain stories, and quaint allegories, 
Which my rare Widow hath been telling to me 
To raise my morning mirth,—if she will lend 
Her patient hearing, I will here recite 
A Parable; and, the more to suit her taste, 
The scene is laid in the Hast. 


Mrs. Frampton. I long to hear it. 
Some tale, to fit his wife. [Aside. 
Katherine. Now, comes my TRIAL. 


Lucy. The hour of your deliverance is at hand, 
If I presage right. Bear up, gentlest sister. 
Selby. ‘The Sultan Haroun ’—Stay—O now I have it— 
‘The Caliph Haroun in his orchards had 
A fruit-tree, bearing such delicious fruits, 
That he reserved them for his proper gust ; 
And through the Palace it was Death proclaim’d 
To any one that should purloin the same.’ 
Mrs. Frampton. A heavy penance for so light a 
fault— 
Selby. Pray you, be silent, else you put me out. 
‘A crafty page, that for advantage watch’d, 
Detected in the act a brother page, 
Of his own years, that was his bosom friend ; 
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And thenceforth he became that other’s lord, 
And like a tyrant he demean’d himself,— 
Laid forced exactions on his fellow’s purse ; 
And when that poor means fail’d, held o’er his head 
Threats of impending death in hideous forms ;. 
Till the small culprit on his nightly couch 
Dream’d of strange pains, and felt his body writhe 
In tortuous pangs around the impaling stake.’ 
Mrs. Frampton. I like not this beginning— 
Selby. Pray you, attend. 
‘The Secret, like a night-hag, rid his sleeps, 
And took the youthful pleasures from his days, 
And chased the youthful smoothness from his brow, 
That from a rose-cheek’d boy he waned and waned 
To a pale skeleton of what he was ; 
And would have died, but for one lucky chance.’ 
Katherine. Oh! 


Mrs. Frampton. Your wife—she faints—some cordial— 


smell to this. 
Selby. Stand off. My sister best will do that office. 


Mrs. Frampton. Are all his tempting speeches come to 
this ? [ Aside. 


_Selby. What ail’d my wife ? 


Katherine. A warning faintness, sir, 


Seized on my spirits, when you came to where 
You said ‘a lucky chance.’ I am better now, 
Please you go on. 

Selby. The sequel shall be brief. 


Katherine. But, brief or long, I feel my fate hangs on it. 
[Aside. 


Selby. ‘One morn the Caliph, in a covert hid, 
Close by an arbour where the two boys talk’d 
(As oft, we read, that Eastern sovereigns 
Would play the eaves-dropper, to learn the truth, 
Imperfectly received from mouths of slaves,) 
O’erheard their dialogue; and heard enough 
To judge aright the cause, and know his cue. 
The following day a Cadi was dispatched 
To summon both before the judgment-seat : 

The lickerish culprit, almost dead with fear, 
And the informing friend, who readily, 
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Fired with fair promises of large reward, 
And Caliph’s love, the hateful truth disclosed.’ 
Ee em What did the Caliph to the offending 
oy; 
That had so grossly err’d ? 
Selby. His sceptred hand 
He forth in token of forgiveness stretch’d, 
And clapp’d his cheeks, and courted him with gifts, 
And he became once more his favourite page. 
Mrs. Frampton. But for that other— 
Selby. He dismiss’d him straight, 
From dreams of grandeur and of Caliph’s love, 
To the bare cottage on the withering moor, 
Where friends, turn’d fiends, and hollow confidants, 
And widows, hide, who, in a husband’s ear, 
Pour baneful truths, but tell not all the truth ; 
And told him not that Robert Halford died 
Some moons before Ais marriage-bells were rung. 
Too near dishonour hast thou trod, dear wife, 
And on a dangerous cast our fates were set ; 
But Heav’n, that will’d our wedlock to be blest, 
Hath interposed to save it gracious too. 
Your penance is—to dress your cheek in smiles, 
And to be once again my merry Kate.— 
Sister, your hand. 
Your wager won makes me a happy man, 
Though poorer, Heav’n knows, by a thousand pounds. 
The sky clears up after a dubious day.— 
Widow, your hand. I read a penitence 
In this dejected brow ; and in this shame 
Your fault is buried. You shall in with us, 
And, if it please you, taste our nuptial fare : 
For, till this moment, I can joyful say, 
Was never truly Selby’s Wedding Day. 


Finis 


pd3 


EDITORS NOTES 


Tales from Shakespear, p. 1.—The second edition (1809) ap- 
peared in two forms: one with the twenty copper-plate illustrations 
of the first edition, and another with a frontispiece-portrait of 
Shakspeare, and the following notice from the publisher found in this 
issue only :-— 


‘ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The Proprietors of this work willingly pay obedience to the voice 
of the public. It has been the general sentiment, that the style 
in which these Tales are written, is not so precisely adapted for 
the amusement of mere children, as for an acceptable and improving 
present to young ladies advancing to the state of womanhood. 
They therefore now offer to the public an edition prepared with 
suitable elegance. In the former impression they gave twenty 
prints, illustrative of the twenty tales which compose these volumes, 
for they knew that it was a grievous thing and a disappointment 
toa child, to find some tales without the recommendation of a print, 
which the others possessed. The prints were therefore made from 
spirited designs, but did not pretend to high finishing in the execution. 
To this edition they have annexed merely a beautiful head of our 
immortal Dramatist, from a much admired painting by Zoust.— 
They are satisfied that every reader of taste will thank them for not 
suppressing the former Preface, though not exactly applicable on 
the present occasion. 

N.B.—A few copies have been worked off on the plan of the former 
impression, for the use of those who rather coincide in the original 
conception of the writer, than in the opinion above stated.’ 


Mrs. Leicester’s School, p. 337.—The eighth edition (1821) has the 
following preface, signed The Author, but probably contributed by 


Mrs. Godwin :— 
* PREFACE 


“Tell me a story, Mamma,” was almost the first request my own 
child made me when she understood the meaning of a story, and I 
soon discovered J had no easier method of managing a very difficult 
temper than by adapting my stories to the errors she committed, or 
the good qualities she announced ;. but as I found it a very difficult 
and troublesome task to repeat the same story precisely the same 
each time, and as a sensible child, even at so early a period as 
three years of age, will remember where the narrator forgets, and 
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never fail to detect the mistakes of the second repetition, I came 
to the resolution to print a small collection of stories for very young 
children, composed merely of circumstances incidental to their age. 

The great error of many juvenile books is their deviation from 
truth ; and as so much is absolutely necessary to be taught, why add 
to the labour by impressing false ideas on the mind of an infant, 
and thus lose the opportunity of making amusement the vehicle 
to convey instruction ? A Mother only is, perhaps, capable of 
adapting stories to the capacities of very young Children ; for 
a Mother only watches the unfolding of their ideas, and the bent 
of their dispositions. If one good Mother finds these tales of 
service to her in her arduous but pleasing task, my purpose will be 
answered.’ 


APPENDIX 


I, Minute of Suggestions for the tragedy of ANTONIO, sent to 
Wiliam Godwin (1800). 


(From William Godwin, His Friends and Contemporaries, by the late 
Kegan Paul.) 


Queries. Whether the best conclusion would not be a solemn 
judicial pleading, appointed by the king, before himself in person 
of Antonio as proxy for Roderigo, and Guzman for himself—the 
forms and ordering of it to be highly solemn and grand. For this 
purpose (allowing it,) the king must be reserved, and not have 
committed his royal dignity by descending to previous conference 
with Antonio, but must refer from the beginning to this settlement. 
He must sit in dignity as a high royal arbiter. Whether this would 
admit of spiritual interpositions, cardinals, &c.—appeals to the Pope, 
and haughty rejection of his interposition by Antonio—(this merely 
by the way). 

The pleadings must be conducted by short speeches—replies, 
taunts, and bitter recriminations by Antonio, in his rough style. 
In the midst of the undecided cause, may not a messenger break 
up the proceedings by an account of Roderigo’s death (no im- 
probable or far-fetch’d event), and the whole conclude with an 
effecting and awful invocation of Antonio upon Roderigo’s spirit, 
now no longer dependent upon earthly tribunals or a froward 
woman’s will, &c., &c. 

Almanza’s daughter is now free &c. 

This might be made very affecting. Better nothing follow after ; 
if anything, she must step forward and resolve to take the veil. 
In this case the whole story of the former nunnery must be omitted. 
But, I think, better leave the final conclusion to the imagination 
of the spectator. Probably the violence of confining her in a con- 
vent is not necessary ; Antonio’s own castle would be sufficient. 

To relieve the former part of the Play, could not some sensible 
images, some work for the Eye, be introduced ? A gallery of Pictures, 
Almanza’s ancestors, to which Antonio might affectingly point his 
sister, one by one, with anecdote, &c. 

At all events, with the present want of action, the Play must 
not extend above four Acts, unless it is quite new modell’d. The 
proposed alterations might all be effected in a few weeks. 

- Solemn judicial pleadings always go off well, as in Henry the 
Eighth, Merchant of Venice, and, perhaps, Othello. 
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IT.—Remarks on the MS. of a Friend. 


(From the Coventry Patmore MSS. in the British Museum. Notes 
on two of a series of tales by Patmore afterwards published under the 
title of Chatsworth, or the Romance of a Week.) 


Page 1.—‘ Palace and its Purlieus ’=pleasures, or precincts. 

Page 3.—Besides the words ‘ riant’” and ‘ Euphrosyne’, the sen- 
tence is senseless : a sweet sadness capable of inspiring a more grave 
joy than what ? than demonstrations of mirth. Odd if it had not 
been. Thad once a wry Aunt, which may make me dislike the phrase. 

Page 3.—‘ purlieus’ again; and ‘ etiquette *=form which attends 
it in Court. 

Page 5.—‘ pleasureable’ (no word good that is awkward to spell) 
=welcome or joyous. 

Page 5.—‘ Too pleased ’=too well pleased. 

Page 5.—Dele ‘ the sun.’ 

Page 5.—‘ Bits of tales ’=fragments, 

Page 7.—‘ selfishness ’=self-love. 

Page 11.—‘ Evadne is not such a one’ delete: ‘ gentleness’ = 
compliance. 

Page 11.—‘ proud eyes’ occurs again in a page or two: alter 
it here. 

Page 13.—‘ more deeply than they, &c., can compass,’ hardly 
English—and the oath is of more depth, &c. 

Page 13.—Last 11 lines, ‘ words’ three times repeated: speech or 
sayings. 

Page 14.—‘ coyish jesting’=coyness in jest; jesting coyness; 
over-acted niceness, 

“Hear me and be patient ’—to come nearer to ‘ be so’ in next 
page. 

Pages 17, 18.—‘ Images’, four times repeated in few lines. 

Page 23.—‘ Blinded his sight to all beauty.’ 

Page 32.—‘ Think who it is’; not, ‘ of whom it is.’ 

Page 33.—‘ His friendship was as a thing that had never been ; 
obscure. 

Page 34.—4th line: rub out the dog and his execution. 

Page 34.—‘ steady self-possession more than undaunted courage’ — 
the two things not opposed enough; you mean, rather than any 
rash fire of valour in action had gain’d, &c. 

Page 34.—‘ furnish forth ’=direct. 

Page 35.—Leave out ‘and’ and ‘union’ ; ‘and which’ always 
requires a foregoing ‘ which.’ 

Page 38.—‘ Senseless votarists’: delete, 

Page 38.—‘ Looking like a heifer,’ I fear won’t do in prose: ‘ like 
to some spotless heifer,’ or, ‘ that you might have compared her to 
some spotless heifer,’ &c. ; or ‘ like to some sacrificial heifer of old’. 
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I should prefer ‘ garlanded with flowers as for a sacrifice’; and 
cut the cow altogether. 

Page 42.—‘ Like the muttering of some strange spell.’ Omit 
‘demon’; they are subject to spells, they don’t use them. 

Page 43.—‘ Feud’ here (and before and after) is wrong; ‘old 
malice’ or ‘indifference’. Feud is of clans. It might be applied 
to family quarrels, but quite improperly to individual fallings out. 

Page 43.—Leave out ‘ with a beseeching gesture’. ‘Was about 
to stammer out something between rage and weeping when the 
King, &c. 

Page 45.—‘ Lusts’=guilty desires. ‘Lusts’, too, in the page 
before better altered. It is not a readable-out word for or to young 
ladies. °*Twas quite an innocent monosyllable in Fletcher’s days. 
*Tis a tragedy word still, but not for a narrator in a modern drawing- 
room. 

Omit ‘ or felt as if they should ever need to press it again’. The 
King certainly did not mean not to sleep after a proper time. ’Tis 
flat to confound his not thinking of sleeping with their sleep- 
absolutely-forbidding cares. Cut the Tiger. The King is staled 
to his sinning. ’Tis no new rage. 

Page 46, 2nd paragraph.—You have anticipated Evadne’s con- 
sent in the dialogue of Melantius and Dephilus. You must only 
here speak of M.’s confirming her in it. 

Page 47,Rather too much of Amintor’s delight in sunrisings, &c. 
I would say, ‘ As he was gazing with pleasure at the streaks, &c.... 
he was arrested by a voice, which like a galley slave that for a 
moment had forgot his condition, reduced him to the irksome 
reality of it.’ That former scene by the sea-shore is rather faulty ; 
*tis modern and wanting distinctness. Besides, you don’t say how 
he moralised the waves, &c., but that he did it. 

Page 47.—Vision passed away ‘from his senses’: a clog of words. 


III.—On the talking of Nonsense. 


[This trifle, printed in The Indicator, no. xii, p. 79 (Dec. 13, 1820), 
above the signature ‘ * *’, was elicited by an article of the same title 
by Hunt in the issue of Nov. 29 (no. lx, p. 59), which ends with an 
amoebaean interchange of witticisms between A. and B. upon a super- 
latively dry book unnamed ; the said witticisms being cited by Hunt as 
‘a specimen of a jokerun down’. Mr. W. Macdonald prints it as Lamb’s 
in his volume entitled Critical Essays (Works of C. L., 1903, vol. iii, 
p. 284). At this date Hunt, who was ill, was eking out the contents 
of his paper with reprints of Lamb’s old Hxaminer articles, extracts 
and notes from Lamb’s Commonplace Books, and the like. ] 


Mer. Inpicator,—What! and do you really mean to say that 
this, at page 62, No. 60, is ‘a specimen of a joke run down ?’ For 
‘run down’ read ‘wound up’. There are limits to human wisdom, 
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but none to folly. Hercules might come to a stand-still, but our 
merry friend with the bauble was never heard to exclaim ne plus 
ultra. After reading your pleasant article in our coterie the other 
evening, we took down ‘ the book’ you allude to (it gets into most 
libraries of any size) and it quickly inspired us with the following 
dry jokes :— 

A. Et certamen erat, Corydon cum Thyrside, magnum,—Post- 
habui—seria ludo. Allons. I know an infant who, on merely 
seeing it, was cured of water in the head. 

B. A dropsical gentleman given over by his physicians was never 
tapped again, after he had read it. 

A. Carry a copy under your arm, and you need no umbrella. 

B. A number were sent over to Ireland, just at the time they 
had almost abandoned the idea of reclaiming bogs. 

C. A friend of mine on the coast has recovered ninety acres of land 
from the sea, by possessing a copy. He calls it his Copyhold land. 

A. Southey tells me, that Kehama had one in his pocket when 
he walked into the ocean, and it divided. 

- B. When I travel, I always take it to read in bed; and though 
I never use a warming-pan, I never had the rheumatism in my life. 

A. It must be a very ancient work, for we owe to it the origin 
of the terms ‘ dry study’, ‘ dry reading’, &c. 

C. It is not generally known, but the conjurer rubs himself with 
it, before he dips his arm in boiling water. 

B. Some one swearing, kissed it in jest, which brought on the 
complaint of parched lips. Feeling this, he threw it down, and 
trampling on it, was laid up with chilblains. 

C. It is an excellent substitute in bathing for an oil-skin cap. 

A. It is said to be very superior in efficacy to a devil’d biscuit. 

D. It is found in most libraries, which occasions such an accumu- 
lation of dust in those places. 

B. A nurse, who took it up by accident, was obliged to wean 
the child directly. 

D. A widow that I know, after burying her husband, retired to 
her closet, and having read a page, never shed another tear. This 
may be considered its greatest miracle ! 

C. Its author, who is said to have run mad during the dog-days, 
wrote it on the sands of Africa, from whence it was brought to this 
quarter of the globe by means of the Sirocco, ‘ Nil dictum, quod 
non dictum prius,’ is, as you now see, a mighty foolish maxim ; 
and, as a foolish bit of Latin makes a very appropriate conclusion 
to the English that precedes it, 

“ Vivas in amore jocisque-— 
Vive vale 2’ 


* Live and preserve your health for other folks, 
And don’t forget to love, and crack your jokes. 
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IV.—Mrs. B. 


[Amongst the pieces attributed on internal evidence to Lamb is the 
following letter, headed Mrs. B., printed in The Indicator, no. 1xxii, 
p- 156 (Feb. 21), immediately after the letter from An Old Maid (see 
p- 820 below). Mr. W. Macdonald, who prints it in Essays and Sketches 
(Works of C. L., 1903, vol. iv), observes that ‘it may well have been 
written by Charles Lamb, though it does not seem to me altogether 
unlikely that Mary’s hand held the pen on this occasion.’] 


Mr. Inpricator,—I am in a situation of unspeakable misery. 
You will perhaps believe that I am in some pecuniary distress, or 
that by death or by absence I have lost-a beloved friend, or that 
I have been crossed in love: I have experienced some of these 
troubles, but it is not of these that I mean to complain to you. 

Poverty I have never known; I have lost my mother before 
I was old enough to feel the loss. It is true I suffered much in 
parting with my father, who left England a few years since for 
Jamaica, where he now resides. As to being crossed in love, I have 
only myself to blame for that, for my father positively forbade me, 
under pain of his severe displeasure, ever to fall in love without 
his permission ; but the misery I now endure, Mr. Indicator, I did 
not bring upon myself. It is my misfortune to live in a country 
town. To you, Sir, I know it will appear the vilest heresy to say 
this; but have patience with me. 

When my father left England, he placed me under the care of 
a widow lady, who, for my misfortune, has the reputation of being 
the most prudent of women. She is shocked beyond measure at 
what she calls my vicious propensities; and yet, Mr. Indicator, 
I am sure you, for whom I have the highest possible respect, would 
not object to any one of them.—I would have your candid opinion 
now. 

I delight in Shakspeare ;—I can only read him by stealth or 
open defiance (both very disagreeable to me), because Mrs. B. 
maintains that he is a very immoral author, whom no modest 
young woman would find pleasure in. She is indeed so careful of 
my morals, that she will not allow me to read any book, without 
first looking over it herself; and if she finds anything improper 
in it, she is not contented with merely looking it over, but so fearful 
is she of doing the author an injustice, that she reads it quite through 
before she pronounces sentence against it, and in that case I see 
it no more. ; 

I take great pleasure in rambling in the fields and green lanes in 
the neighbourhood, where I have rarely met any person but a wood- 
cutter, a farmer, or some country labourer ; but these rambles are 
forbidden me, because Mrs. B. insists that I take them for no other 
purpose than to meet ‘a certain person’, as she denominates him, 
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whom she knows I should be most willing to meet, but that, alas ! 
he is many miles hence. 

I have been taught music by an excellent master, and I have 
an absolute passion for this art; but I am not allowed to play or 
sing anything but sacred music, because Mrs. B. says all profane 
music gives girls improper notions. 

I have been taught French and Italian; but I am not allowed 
to read any book in either of these languages, because Mrs. B., 
who does not understand them, fears they might contain some- 
thing improper. 

Drawing, unfortunately, I do not understand. There is a drawing- 
master in the town; but as with the exceptions of an ill-natured 
countenance and vulgar manners, he is a ‘ very comely man, and 
is not more than fifty’, Mrs. B. thinks it would be improper that 
I should receive lessons from him. 

The only occupation she allows me to pursue without interrup- 
tion is needle-work, and for this I have an unconquerable aversion. 
IT would ask you, Mr. Indicator, if forbidding me in this manner 
all occupation of mind would be likely to destroy any vicious pro- 
pensities ? I would likewise ask you, Sir, if you consider as such 
the love of Shakspeare, of the fields, of music, and of books ? 
I hope I shall ever preserve, and one day be able to gratify these 
propensities ; yet if you condemn them, I will instantly sacrifice 
them all. 

Having told you, Sir, what is forbidden me as improper, I will 
now add what is enjoined me as proper ; needle-work as an occupa- 
tion, and the society of female neighbours as a relaxation. Now, 
to my vicious taste nothing can be more unpleasant, or at the best 
insipid, than a company of females only, and those uneducated 
females, in a country town. I do not mean that a person may not 
be very amiable, without being what is called well-educated ; but 
the persons I mean are very illiterate people, who mix in very 
illiterate society, and who are so wrapped up in ignorance and 
prejudice, that while they admire excellence without knowing it, 
they hate it because they cannot attain it. With such people my 
evenings are passed; it is upon such people that I am to depend 
for amusement and for improvement. As to your papers, Sir, I 
can only read them by stealth, for you are particularly odious to 
Mrs. B.—I am, Sir, a respectful admirer, F. N. 


V.—Holiday Children. 


[Printed in The Indicator, Jan. 3, 1821. Collected as probably Lamb’s 
by Mr. W. Macdonald, 1903.] 


Mr. INDICcATOR,—One of the most pleasing sights at this festive 
season is the group of boys and girls returned from school. Go 
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where you will, a cluster of their joyous chubby faces present them- 
selves to our notice. In the streets, at the panorama, or playhouse, 
our elbows are constantly assailed by some urchin whose eyes just 
peep beneath to get a nearer view. 

I am more delighted in watching the vivacious workings of their 
ingenuous countenances at these Christmas shows, than at the sights 
themselves. 

From the first joyous huzza, and loud blown horns which an- 
nounce their arrival, to the faint attempts at similar mirth on their 
return, | am interested in these youngsters. 

Observe the line of chaises with their swarm-like loads hurrying 
to tender and exulting parents, the sickly to be cherished, the strong 
to be amused; in a few mornings you shall see them, new clothes, 
warm gloves, gathering round their mother at every toy-shop, 
claiming the promised bat, hoop, top, or marbles; mark her kind 
smile at their extacies; her prudent shake of the head at their 
multitudinous demands; her gradual yielding as they coaxingly 
drag her in; her patience with their whims and clamour while 
they turn and toss over the play-things, as now a sword, and now 
a hoop is their choice, and like their elders the possession of one 
bauble does but make them sigh for another. 

View the fond father, his pet little girl by the hand, his boys 
walking before on whom his proud eye rests, while ambitious views 
float o’er his mind for them, and make him but half attentive to 
their repeated inquiries ; while at the Museum or Picture Gallery, 
his explanations are interrupted by the rapture of discovering that 
his children are already well acquainted with the different subjects 
exhibited. 

Stretching half over the boxes at the theatre, adorned by maternal 
love, see their enraptured faces now turned up to the galleries, 
wondering at their height and at the number of regularly placed 
heads contained in them, now directed towards the green cloud 
which is so lingeringly kept between them and their promised bliss. 
The half-peeled orange laid aside when the play begins; their 
anxiety for that which they understand; their honest laughter 
which runs through the house like a merry peal of sweet bells ; 
the fear of the little girl lest they should discover the person hid 
behind the screen; the exultation of the boy when the hero con- 

uers. 

¢ But oh the rapture when the pantomime commences! Ready 
to leap out of the box, they joy in the mischief of the clown, laugh 
at the thwacks he gets for his meddling, and feel no small portion 
of contempt for his ignorance in not knowing that hot water will 
scald and gunpowder explode ; while with head aside to give fresh 
energy to the strokes, they ring their little palms against each other 
in testimony of exuberant delight. 

Who can behold them without reflecting on the many passions 
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that now lie dormant in their bosoms, to be in a few years agitating 
themselves and the world? Here the coquet begins to appear in 
the attention paid to a lace frock or kid gloves for the first time 
displayed, or the domestic tyrant in the selfish boy, who snatches 
the largest cake, or thrusts his younger brother and sister from 
the best place. 

Atno season of the year are their holidays so replete with pleasures; 
the expected Christmas-box from grand-papa and grand-mama ; 
plum-pudding and snap-dragon, with blindman’s buff and forfeits ; 
perhaps to witness a juvenile play rehearsed and ranted ; galantée- 
show and. drawing for twelfth-cake ; besides Christmas-gambols in 
abundance, new and old. 

Even the poor charity-boy at this season feels a transient glow 
of cheerfulness as, with pale, blue face, frost-nipped hands, and 
ungreatcoated, from door to door he timidly displays the unblotted 
scutcheon of his graphic talents, and feels that the pence bestowed 
are his own, and that for once in his life he may taste the often 
desired tart, or spin a top which no one can snatch from him in 
capricious tyranny. 

I know not whether it be the dotage of age coming over me, 
but when I see or think of these little beings, I feel as a child again, 
my heart warms to them, I enter into their joys and sorrows, their 
pastimes and their thousand imaginings; and fancy I could fly 
a kite or wield a bat with the best of them; nor is anything more 
refreshing to me after much intercourse with the heartlessness and 
affectation of the world than the society of intelligent and amiable 
children. : 

Desiring to be kindly remembered to your little folk, Mr. Indicator, 
(if you have any) and wishing them and you abundance of fun 
and pastime this Christmas, I remain, your sincere well-wisher, 

: An Op Boy. 


VI.—Old Maids. 


[Printed in The Indicator, Feb. 21, 1821. First collected as probably 
Lamb’s by Mr. W. Macdonald, 1903.] 


Mr. Inpicator.—To you I apply as a person of known humanity, 
to take up your pen ina cause which would do you no dishonour, 
and which I do not fear that you should disdain; the defence of 
Old Maids. 

Old Maid is, I am sorry to say it, commonly used as a term of 
reproach: an Old Maid is an object of general ridicule; and is 
there not injustice and even cruelty in this ? Do people speak of 
curiosity, of prudery, of scandal, or of ill-temper, they speak of 
them as the common attributes of an Old Maid. From my own 
experience I have not found that these ill qualities are more common 
to Old Maids then [than] to others: nay, one of the most amiable 
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women whom I know is an Old Maid; and the most prying, scandal- 
loving, and ill-tempered woman that I know, or ever did know, 
has been married twice. 

An Old Maid may have a kind and affectionate heart, she might 
have been an excellent wife and a tender mother, probably she 
may have survived her parents ; her brothers and sisters may have 
married and dispersed about the world, and she be left alone ; she 
has no power to make one human being happy, no one studies to 
make her happy. ‘There is no one to whom she is the nearest and 
dearest ; none take an interest in her pursuits; no one desires 
that she should take an interest in theirs; her heart is like the 
dove which Noah sent forth from the ark; it is lone and weary, 
and can find no place of rest. 

She sees a mother smile upon the child she presses to her bosom ; 
and she at the happy sight smiles too, but she smiles sadly, for 
she has no dear child to press to her bosom. She sees the young 
mother present her new-born babe to the husband whom she loves, 
she smiles at their happiness, but oh how her heart sickens! she 
too has loved, loved deeply ; he whom she loved is lost to her for 
ever: in that moment the sweetest dreams of early hope strike 
upon her heart, they never can be realized; the tears are in her 
eyes, she stoops to kiss the child, and so she hides them ; she would 
not obtrude her sorrow upon the happiness of such a moment. Great 
God! must the privation of domestic happiness be yet further 
embittered by prejudices ? Must unkindness and scorn be heaped 
- on her who has none to soothe her? How many unhappy unions 
have been formed from a fear of encountering the mortifications 
attendant on a single life ! I have not found that the faults attributed 
to Old Maids are at all more common to them than to others; but 
were it so, we might believe that the stigma which rests upon them 
may tend to injure the temper; and we might consider too, that 
they have not that strong incentive to the correction of natural 
foibles, which may influence happier women. Singleness of life in 
women should be respected as misfortune, for it is scarcely ever 
the effect of a free choice ; it is almost always occasioned either by 
pecuniary difficulties, by an unfortunate attachment, or by such 
deficiency of personal attractions, as leaves it not to their choice 
at all. 

You, Mr. Indicator, whose admiration of feminine beauty is yet 
surpassed by your love of human kindness, will not, I am convinced, 
refuse to consider a subject in which so large a portion of the female 
world are interested. I have but faintly hinted at the mortifications 
to which an Old Maid is exposed; but could I have found heart 
to do it, I could have related a history which would draw tears 
from sterner eyes than yours, and excite feelings of sympathy even 
for AN OLp Map. ramet 
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VII.—An Appeal from the Shades. 


[Internal evidence points to Lamb as the writer of this anonymous 
Fantasy. On the other hand, the date of its appearance in the L. M. 
is August, 1826, just a year after Lamb had withdrawn from the staff 
of the magazine. Lamb’s retirement, however, was not irrevocable, and 
by June, 1826, he had already found cause for disgust with Colburn— 
to whose New Monthly he had passed from the London—on the score 
of inadequate payment; so that (to quote Mr. W. Macdonald) ‘if he 
wrote, or took from its drawer, an article like this in the summer of 
1826, he would not know where to place it save in the old pages—towards 
which [his displeasure with Colburn] may have made him feel a revived 
kindness’. Mr. Macdonald thinks that Lamb wrote this article in 1803, 
and that it explains the enigma of the letter to Rickman, dated July 16 
of that year :—‘ Dear Rickman,—I enclose you a wonder, a letter from 
the Shades. A dead man wants to return, and be enrolled inter vivos. 
*Tis a gentle ghost, and in this galvanic age it may have a chance.’ 
An Appeal from the Shades, it should be added, was first assigned to 
Lamb by Mr. Bertram Dobell, who reprinted it in his Sidelights on 
Charles Lamb, 1903.] 


CourrEous STRANGER,—I have a thing to say; a wrong to 
complain of between thy fellows and mine ;—but before our thoughts 
mingle, let me prepare thee for what I am. I have learned not 
to step too suddenly before the curtain. My nature to human 
prejudices is somewhat ghastly. By dreary hints and periphrasis, 
I must lead thee, like the guilty royal John, to my revelation :-— 


—If the midnight bell 
Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth 
Sound One unto the drowsy race of night,— 
If this same were a churchyard where we stand,— 


then might I with less misgiving unfold myself. Shrieks, groans, 
aguish fears, not more chilling to thy spirit than to mine, are the 
penalties of a rash disclosure. Hast thou buried thy thoughts ever 
with the buried, till the chamber seemed thronged with supernatural 
presences ? Hast thou been in a dream sometimes with those that 
are gone ‘ to the land of the moles and the pismires ’ ?— 

Tam one of those. I occupy that mysterious parenthesis between 
the life past and to come, which in mortal language goes by the name 
of death. With this warning I may now venture to disclose to thee 
my spectral shape, blurred as it is by the Lethean fogs. Is my 
paleness so very terrible, or is there anything so fearful as piteous 
in my unreflecting eyes ? Is there aught to shudder at, beside the 
coldness in my innocent lean hand ? What have I on my cheek or 
lips, but the not unlovely languor of death,—an expression akin to 
the pleasant expression of sleep ? I come with no rude foot-fall to 
startle thee,—but the noiseless pace that belongs to our quiet abodes. 
My voice is only unearthly for that it hath lost all its fretful notes 
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and passionate harshness. My garment is as the lily’s. Does this 
snow-white raiment make my visits, or not, the more angel-like,— 
or must I be held loathsome for want of a more worldly habiliment, 
and some refuse clay ? 

Is there any disgustful wormy circumstance about me,—or do 
I not come purified rather of my mortal slough ? 

I have no gaping unseemly wound to scare thee withal,—no 
horrible death-pang imprinted on my visage, but with calm Christian 
feature as I died, have come above only to solace some old worldly 
hankerings and regrets. The unforgotten earth has spells potent 
as those of Endor’s hag, that sometimes pluck us from our graves. 
The summer’s springing flowers, with their stirring roots, tug at 
the buried heart. The merry songs of birds—friendly, family voices 
—the chime of village bells, and melodious fall of waters, have 
echoes in the spiritual ear— 


—True as the shell 
To the old ocean’s melancholy swell. 


The old familiar faces and homely images have their camera in the 
ghostly organ, and awaken yearnings stronger than the tomb. 

Not often we come earthward in enmity. Revenge and hatred, 
that domineer in hot bloods, are quieter passions in our torpid pulses. 
Not of ourselves, but at command of divine justice, we arise from 
our turfy pillows to dog the heels of the unconfessed murderer ; 
seldomer still do we forsake our peaceful city, to convey unwelcome 
omens to the living ;—there are croaking ravens enough for that 
office—to point out a miserly hoard of gold, we rise never! More 
kindly and peaceful (though all the Neroes are amongst us) are our 
midnight errands. There is no nerve now, in the phantom arm,— 
for a tyrant to drive a dagger,—or to snatch a sceptre from the 
weakest hand of flesh. The cruel, the unjust, and the crafty, remain 
therefore in the sullenest shades below; but the gentle spirit of 
love is soothed by haunting the old home and its hearths. These 
after-relishes of life—these holiday furloughs the kind Death allows 
us,—and they serve to sweeten some darker passages in our coffin- 
dreams,— 

* * * * * * * * * * 

Thou hast ceased to shiver at me, and it eases my soul. There is 
but one man in the breathing world, that ought to quake at my 
apparition, for he knows how greedily his damnable dishonest hand 
filched once out of my needful portion, and yet even he, by a 
moment’s manhood, need scarcely tremble at my unsubstantial 
presence. What avail against his front my shadowy frowns,—nay, 
what availed it, when we met once in the moonlight, that, stung by 
the proud look of the stately traitor, I sprang up behind him, on his 
tall white pacing horse, and strove to strangle the triumphing 
Judas with my ineffectual arms ? The pangs of that fruitless effort 
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were all mine. My arch-enemy suffered not even an atom’s discom- 
posure ; but swept on with the same scornful feature which I wept, 
or felt as if I wept, not to have even subdued. Alas! a wreath of 
thin wood-smoke is a thing stronger than I! 

If then in malice or indignation we pale vapourish spirits be thus 
powerless and unhurtful, why should the unguilty living start from 
us—the kindly familiars that come to them in all love and gentle- 
ness ? It were a grateful charity, methinks, not to startle us—poor 
dream-bewildered sleepwalkers from the nether world—but with 
tenderness to lead us back into our churchyard beds. It were 
a brave stretch of human hospitality to entertain not the outcast 
flesh merely, but the fleshless wanderer, more naked than the naked, 
—from the Stygian coast forlorn. Shall there be no refuge for the 
uttermost destitution ?—Can the houseless have a claim above the 
worldless ? 

And yet, when my boon companions of old times remember me 
in their cups, and dedicate the solemn draught to my memory, they 
would start with bristling horror from their seats, to behold me 
sitting in my accustomed chair. 

Would they not have me sensible of the invocation ?—Or is 
theirs but the cant of sentiment, lavished upon vacancy ? We have 
no such cold manners even in our bleak precinct. How would it 
become the cold companionship, if when their angels descended 
amongst us, there were no better cheer for their welcome ? But we 
have cups (such as we have) set ready for them all. 

Tell them, I pray, there is something hollow in this. In the 
body or out of the body they must find’a chirping welcome for me 
still. 

Tell them there is some echo of the former mirth, some reflection 
of the old joys amongst us—though somewhat dimmer, like the 
sunbeam returned by the ghostlike moon. We are vital memories. 
The past and imperfect tenses of life make up the present being of 
the shades. To have lived once makes us immortal. We exist on 
in dreams—not inaccessible to spiritual pleasures and pains. Alas! 
our souls smart at our unnatural repulses upon earth. Where our 
hearts were,—we feel dismal achings and throes, at the death of 
human fellowship. 

Oh my cheerful kindhearted friends, fellow campaigners erst in 
the merry stirring world, tremble not so wrongfully at a frail ghost’s 
intrusion. Shrink not so abhorringly from his fond hand’s impal- 
pable grasp! ’tis for me to shrink, if shrinking must be, from the 
gross mundane clay. °*Tis for me to groan, if groaning must be, 
that I can bestow on you nothing more hearty than my pale kind 
looks. Fill up one welcome cup to the homesick exile that stealeth 
lovingly amongst you. Soothe the naked phantasy a dream-while 
with his accustomed place. Let the amicable phantom dally 
a season with the old images,—and-then, with your kind farewells 
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and a sigh and an alas! commend him to a peaceful slumber on 
the Lethean shore !— 

Oh my beloved babes! my Margaret! wife and children of my 
love,—shudder no more when my fond doting spirit haunts amongst 
you! why call me up so often with sighs and tears, and all the 
sobbing conjurations of grief and love, from the dark abyss? Why 
stuff out my vacant garments with my form, and yet tremble at 
my apparition, but a shade more real ? My soul yearns towards you, 
—till strong affection tears me from the tomb, but groans, sighs, and_ 
speechless ecstasies,—or shrieks more startling to me than cry of 
chanticleer, are obnoxious to my presence. “Tis no dream, then, 
that my moans are heard on the wind !— 

* * * * * * * * % * 

Patient stranger, farewell. I have made thee my interpreter, 
and would thank thee, but I scent the forbidden morn. I may not 
linger to see its first, faintest, cheerful streak : 


—Fare thee well at once. 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near 
And ’gins to pale his ineffectual fire,— 
Adieu, adieu, adieu !—remember me. 


VIIL.—Mr. Ephraim Wagstaff, His Wife and Pipe. 


[This story, identical in subject with Lamb’s Dick Strype, appeared 
in The Table Book for 1827, vol. ii, col. 185. It was first assigned to 
Lamb by James Dykes Campbell, and is printed by Mr. Lucas (Works, 
&c., vol. vii, 1905, p. 984), who, however, declares himself ‘ not quite 
convinced ’ of its authenticity. ] 


Axsout the middle of Shoemaker-row, near to Broadway, Black- 
friars, there resided for many years a substantial hardwareman 
named Ephraim Wagstaff. He was short in stature, tolerably well 
favoured in countenance, and singularly neat and clean in his attire. 
Everybody in the neighbourhood looked upon him as a ‘warm’ old 
man; and when he died, the property he left behind him did not 
belie the preconceived opinion. It was all personal, amounted to 
about nineteen thousand pounds; and, as he was childless, it went 
to distant relations, with the exception of a few hundred pounds 
bequeathed to public charities. 

The family of Ephraim Wagstaff, both on the male and female 
sides, was respectable, though not opulent. His maternal grand- 
father, he used to say, formed part of the executive government in 
the reign of George I., whom he served as petty constable in one of 
the manufacturing districts during a long period. The love of office 
seems not to have been hereditary in the family; or perhaps the 
opportunities of gratifying it did not continue ; for, with that single 
exception, none of his ancestors could boast of official honours. 
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The origin of the name is doubtful. On a first view, it seems evi- 
dently the conjunction of two names brought together by marriage 
or fortune. In the Jatler we read about the staff in a variety of 
combinations, under one of which the popular author of that work 
chose to designate himself, and thereby conferred immortality on 
the name of Bickerstaff. Our friend Ephraim was no great wit, 
but he loved a joke, particularly if he made it himself ; and he used 
to say, whenever he heard anyone endeavouring to account for his 
name, that he believed it originated in the marriage of a Miss 
Staff to some Wag who lived near her; and who, willing to show his 
gallantry, and at the same time his knowledge of French customs, 
adopted the fashion of that sprightly people, by adding her family 
name to his own. The conjecture is at least probable, and so we 
must leave it. 

At the age of fifty-two it pleased heaven to deprive Mr. Wagstaff 
of his beloved spouse Barbara. The bereavement formed an era in 
his history. Mrs. Wagstaff was an active, strong woman, about ten 
years older than himself, and one sure to be missed in any circle 
wherein she had once moved. She was indeed no cipher. Her 
person was tall and bony ; her face, in hue something between brown 
and red, had the appearance of having been scorched. Altogether 
her qualities were truly commanding. She loved her own way 
exceedingly ; was continually on the alert to have it; and, in 
truth, generally succeeded. Yet such was her love of justice, that 
she has been heard to aver repeatedly, that she never (she spoke the 
word never emphatically) opposed her husband, but when he was 
decidedly in the wrong. Of these occasions, it must also be men- 
tioned, she generously took upon herself the trouble and responsi- 
bility of being the sole judge. There was one point, however, on 
which it would seem that Mr. Wagstaff had contrived to please 
himself exclusively ; although, how he had managed to resist so 
effectually the remonstrances and opposition which, from the struc- 
ture of his wife’s mind, he must necessarily have been doomed to 
encounter, must ever remain a secret. The fact was this: Ephraim 
had a peculiarly strong attachment to a pipe; his affection for his 
amiable partner scarcely exceeding that which he entertained for 
that lively emblem of so many sage contrivances and florid speeches, 
ending like it—in smoke. In the times of his former wives (for 
twice before had he been yoked in matrimony) he had indulged 
himself with it unmolested. Not so with Mrs. Wagstaff the third. 
Pipes and smoking she held in unmitigated abhorrence: but having, 
by whatever means, been obliged to submit to their introduction, she 
wisely avoided all direct attempts to abate what she called among 
her friends ‘the nuisance’ ; and, like a skilful general, who has failed 
of securing victory, she had recourse to such stratagems as might 
render it as little productive as possible to the enemy. Ephraim, 
aware how matters stood, neglected no precaution to guard 
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against his wife’s mancuvres—meeting, of course, with various 
success. Many a time did her ingenuity contrive an accident, by 
which his pipe and peace of mind were at once demolished; and, 
although there never could be any difficulty in replacing the former 
by simply sending out for that purpose, yet he has confessed, that 
when he contemplated the possibility of offering too strong an 
excitement to the shrill tones of his beloved’s voice, (the only pipe 
she willingly tolerated,) he waved that proceeding, and submitted 
to the sacrifice as much the lesser evil, At length Mrs. Wagstaff was 
taken ill, an inflammation on her lungs was found to be her malady, 
and that crisis appeared to be fast approaching, when 


The doctor leaves the house with sorrow 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow. 


The foreboding soon proved correct ; and, every thing considered, 
perhaps it ought not to excite much surprise, that when Ephraim 
heard from the physician that there was little or no chance of her 
recovery, he betrayed no symptoms of excessive emotion, but 
mumbling something unintelligibly, in which the doctor thought he 
caught the sound of the words ‘ Christian duty of resignation ’, he 
quietly filled an additional pipe that evening. The next day 
Mrs. Wagstaff expired, and in due time her interment took place in 
the churchyard of St. Ann, Blackfriars, every thing connected 
therewith being conducted with the decorum becoming so melan- 
choly an event, and which might be expected from a man of Mr. Wag- 
staff's gravity and experience. The funeral was a walking one from 
the near vicinity to the ground ; and but for an untimely slanting 
shower of rain, no particular inconvenience would have been felt 
by those who were assembled on that occasion; that casualty, 
however, caused them to be thoroughly drenched; and in reference 
to their appearance, it was feelingly observed by some of the by- 
standers, that they had seldom seen so many tears on the faces of 
mourners.— 
To be continued—(perhaps). 
NrEmo. 


IX.— Waltham, Essex. 


[This letter, which appeared in The Table Book, 1827, vol. ii, col. 857, 
is printed by Mr. Lucas (Works, &c., vol. vii, 1905, p. 986) as ‘ very 
likely to be from Lamb’s pen.’] 

To the Editor 


Sir,—The following epitaph is upon a plain gravestone in the 
churchyard of Waltham Abbey. Having some point, it may 
perhaps be acceptable for the Table Book. I was told that the 
memory of the worthy curate is still held in great esteem by the 
inhabitants of that place. 
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Rev. Isaac CoLNeErt, 


Fifteen years curate of this Parish, 
Died March 1, 1801—Aged 43 years. 


Shall pride a heap of sculptured marble raise, 
Some worthless, unmourn’d, titled fool to praise, 
And shall we not by one poor gravestone show 
Where pious, worthy Colnett sleeps below ? 


Surely common decency, if they are deficient in antiquarian 
feeling, should induce the inhabitants of Waltham Cross to take 
some measures if not to restore, at least to preserve from further 
decay and dilapidation the remains of that beautiful monument of 
conjugal affection, the cross erected by Edward I. It is now in a 
sad disgraceful state. 

Iam, &c., 


X.—Beauty and the Beast. 


[This tale, published by M. J. Godwin & Co., in 1811, has been some- 
times ascribed to Lamb in recent years, but there is no contemporary 
evidence of its authorship, and Mr. E. V. Lucas rejects it. Mr. Mac- 
donald assigns it to Mary Lamb.] 


A MERCHANT, who by generous pains 
Prospered in honourable gains, 
Could boast, his wealth and fame to share, 
Three manly Sons, three DaucureErs fair ; 
With these he felt supremely blest.— 
His lJatest-born surpass’d the rest : 
She was so gentle, good and kind, 
So fair in feature, form and mind, 
So constant too in filial duty, 
The neighbours call’d her LirrLe Beauty! 
And when fair childhood’s days were run, 
That title still she wore and won; 
Lovelier as older still she grew, 
Improv’d in grace and goodness too.— 
Her elder Sisters, gay and vain, 
View’d her with envy and disdain, 
Toss’d up their heads with haughty airs 
Dress, Fashion, Pleasure, all their care. 


"Twas thus, improving and improv’d ; 
Loving, and worthy to be lov’d, 
Sprightly, yet grave, each circling day 
Saw Braurty innocently gay. 

Thus smooth the May-like moments past ; 
Blest times! but soon by clouds o’ercast ! 
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Sudden as winds that madd’ning sweep 
The foaming surface of the deep, 
Vast treasures, trusted to the wave, 
Were buried in the billowy grave ! 
Our Merchant, late of boundless store, 
Saw Famine hasting to his door. 


With willing hand and ready grace, 
Mild Beauty takes the Servant’s place ; 
Rose with the sun to household cares, 
And morn’s repast with zeal prepares, 
The wholesome meal, the cheerful fire— 
What cannot filial love inspire ? 

And when the task of day was done, 
Suspended till the rising sun, 

Music and song the hours employ’d, 
As more deserv’d, the more enjoy’d ; 
Till Industry, with Pastime join’d, 
Refresh’d the body and the mind ; 
And when the group retir’d to rest, 
Father and Brothers Brauty blest. 


Not so the Sisters; as before 
*Twas rich and idle, now *twas poor, 
In shabby finery array’d, 
They still affected a parade: 
While both insulted gentle Beauty, 
Unwearied in the housewife’s duty ; 
They mock’d her robe of modest brown, 
And view’d her with a taunting frown ; 
Yet scarce could hold their rage to see 
The blithe effects of Industry. 


In this retreat a year had past, 
When happier tidings came at last, 
And in the Merchant’s smile appear’d 
Prospects that all the Cotters cheer’d: 
A letter came; its purport good; 
Part of his ventures brav’d the flood: 
‘With speed,’ said he, ‘I must to town, 
‘And what, my girls, must I bring down?’ 
The envious Sisters, all confusion, 
Commissions gave in wild profusion ; 
Caps, hats, and bonnets, bracelets, broaches, 
To cram the pockets of the coaches, 
With laces, linens, to complete 
The order, and to fill the seat, 
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Such wants and wishes now appear’d, 
To make them larger Brauty fear’d ; 
Yet lest her silence might produce 
From jealous Sisters more abuse, 
Considerately good, she chose, 

The emblem of herself,—a ROSE. 


The good Man on his journey went, 
His thoughts on generous Bravuty bent. 
‘Tf Heav’n,’ he said, and breath’d a prayer, 
‘Tf Heav’n that tender child should spare, 
‘Whate’er my lot, I must be bless’d, 
‘IT must be rich: ’—he wept the rest. 
Timely such feelings !—Fortune still, 
Unkind and niggard, crost his will; 
Of all his hopes, alas, the gains 
Were far o’erbalanc’d by the pains ; 
For after a long tedious round, 
He had to measure back his ground. 


A short day’s travel from his Cot, 
New misadventures were his lot ; 
Dark grew the air, the wind blew high, 
And spoke the gathering tempest nigh ; 
Hail, snow, and night-fog join’d their force, 
Bewildering rider and his horse. 
Dismay’d, perplext, the road they crost, 
And in the dubious maze were lost. 


When glimmering through the vapours drear, 
A taper shew’d a dwelling near. 
And guess our Merchant’s glad surprise, 
When a rich palace seem’d to rise 
As on he mov’d! The knee he bent, 
Thankful to Heaven; then nearer went. 
But, O! how much his wonder grew, 
When nothing living met his view !— 
Entering a splendid hall, he found, 
With every luxury around, 
A blazing fire, a plenteous board, 
A costly cellaret, well stor’d, 
All open’d wide, as if to say, 
“Stranger, refresh thee on thy way !’ 


The Merchant to the fire drew near, 
Deeming the owner would. appear, 
And pardon one who, drench’d in rain, 
Unask’d, had ventur’d to remain, 
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The court-yard clock had number’d seven, 
When first he came; but when eleven 
Struck on his ear as mute he sate, 

It sounded like the knell of Fate. 

And yet so hungry was he grown, 

He pick’d a capon to the bone ; 

And as choice wines before him stood, 
He needs must taste if they were good: 
So much he felt his spirits cheer’d— 
The more he drank, the less he fear’d. 
Now bolder grown, he pac’d along, 
(Still hoping he might do no wrong), 
When, entering at a gilded door, 
High-rais’d upon a sumptuous floor, 

A sofa shew’d all Persia’s pride, 

And each magnificence beside : 

So down at once the Merchant lay, 
Tir’d with the wonders of the day. 

But had ‘it been a rushy bed, 

Tuck’d in the corner of a shed, 

With no less joy had it been press’d: 
The good man pray’d, and sank to rest. 


Nor woke he till the noon of day; 
And as he thus enchanted lay, 


‘Now for my storm-sopp’d clothes,’ he cries: 


When lo! a suit complete he spies ; 
‘Yes, ’tis all fairy-work, no doubt, 
‘By gentle Pity brought about!’ 
Tenfold, when risen, amazement grew ; 
For bursting on his gazing view, 
Instead of snow, he saw fair bowers 
In all the pride of summer flowers. 
Hntering again the hall, behold, 
Serv’d up in silver, pearl, and gold, 
A breakfast, form’d of all things rare, 
As if Queen Mab herself were there. 


As now he past, with spirits gay, 
A shower of RosES strew’d the way, 
E’en to his hand the branches bent: 
‘One of these boughs—I go content ! 
‘Buavuty, dear Brauty—thy request 
‘If I may bear away, I’m blest.’ 


The Merchant pull’d,—the branches broke !— — 


A hideous growling, while he spoke, 
Assail’d his startled ears; and then 
A frightful Bast, as from a den, 
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Rushing to view, exclaim’d, ‘ Ingrate ! 

‘That stolen branch hath seal’d thy fate. 

‘ All that my castle own’d was thine, 

‘My food, my fire, my bed, my wine: 

‘Thou robb’st my Rose-trees in return, 

‘For this, base Plunderer, thou shalt mourn !’ 


‘My Lord, I swear upon my knees, 
‘I did not mean to harm your trees ; 
‘But a lov’d Daughter, fair as spring, 
‘Intreated me a ROSE to bring ; 
‘O didst thou know, my Lord, the Maid !’ 


‘I am no Lord,’ Brast angry said, 
‘ And so no flattery !—but know, 
‘If, on your oath before you go, 
“Within three wasted Moons, you here 
“Cause that lov’d Daughter to appear, 
‘And visit BEast a volunteer 
“To suffer for thee, thou mayest live : 
“Speak not !—do this !—and I forgive.’ 
Mute and deprest the Merchant fled, 
Unhappy traveller, evil sped ! 


Bravuty was first her sire to meet, 
Springing impatient from her seat ; 
Her Brothers next assembled round ; 
Her straying Sisters soon were found. 
While yet the Father fondly press’d 
The Child of Duty to his Breast,— 

* Accept these Roses, ill-starr’d Maid ! 
“For thee thy Father’s life is paid.’ 


The merchant told the tale of BErast; 
And loud lamentings, when he ceas’d, 
From both the jealous Sisters broke, 

As thus with taunting rage they spoke: 
“And so thou kill’st thy Father, Miss, 
‘Proud, sinful creature, heard’st thou this 7 
“We only wish’d a few new clothes ; 
‘Brauty, forsooth, must have her RosE! 
“Yet, harden’d Wretch, her eyes are dry, 
‘Tho’ for her Pride our Sire must die.’ 


‘Die! not for worlds!’ exclaim’d the Maid ; 
‘Beast kindly will take me instead : 
‘And O, a thousand deaths I’d prove 
‘To show my father how I love!’ 
The Brothers cried, ‘ Let us away, 
“We'll perish, or the Monster slay.’ 
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‘Vain hope, my gen’rous Sons, his power 
“Can troops of men and horse devour : 
‘Your offer, Bzaury, moves my soul ; 
‘But no man can his fate control: 

‘Mine was the fault; you, Love, are free; 
‘And mine the punishment shall be.’ 
Brauty was firm! the Sire caress’d 
Again his Darling to his breast ; 

With blended love and awe survey’d, 

And each good Brother blest the Maid! 


Three months elapsed, her Father’s heart 
Heav’d high, as she prepar’d to part, 
The Sisters try’d a tear to force, 

While Brauty smil’d as she took horse ; 
Yet smil’d thro’ many a generous tear, 
To find the parting moment near ! 

And just as evening’s shades came on, 
The splendid Palace court they won. 
BEAUTY, now lost in wonder all, 

Gain’d with her sire the spacious hall ; 
Where, of the costliest viands made, 
Behold, a sumptuous table laid! 

The Merchant, sickening at the sight, 
Sat down with looks of dire affright, 
But nothing touch’d; tho’ Bravury prest, 
And strove to lull his fears to rest. 


Just as she spoke, a hideous noise 
Announc’d the growling monster’s voice. 
And now Buast suddenly stalk’d forth, 
While Buauty wellnigh sank to earth: 
Scarce could she conquer her alarms, 
Tho’ folded in a father’s arms. 

Grim Buast first questioned fierce, if she 

Had hither journeyed wiLLINGLy ? 

‘Yes,’ Beauty cried—in trembling tone: 
*That’s kind,’ said Brast, and thus went on— 
*Good Merchant, at to-morrow’s dawn, 

‘I charge and warn you to BE GONE! 

‘ And further, on life’s penalty, 

‘Dare not again to visit me. 

*Buravty, farewell!’ He now withdrew, 

As she return’d the dread adieu. 


Each then their separate pillow prest, 
And slumber clos’d their eyes in rest. 
Cc, L. I Ee 
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As zephyr light, from magic sleep, 
Soon as the sun began to peep, 
Sprang Beaury; and now took her way 
To where her anguish’d father lay.— 
But envious time stole swiftly on ; 


‘Begone, lov’d Father! ah! begone! 
‘The early dew now gems the thorn, 
‘The sun-beams gain upon the morn. 
‘Haste, Father, haste! Heaven guards the good !’ 
In wonder rapt the Merchant stood ; 
And while dread fears his thoughts employ, 
A child so generous still was joy. 
‘My father’s safe!’ she cried, ‘ blest heaven ! 
‘The rest is light, this bounty given.’ 


She now survey’d th’ enchanting scene, 
Sweet gardens of eternal green ; 
Mirrors, and chandeliers of glass, 
And diamonds bright which those surpass; 
All these her admiration gain’d ; 
But how was her attention chain’d, 
When she in GOLDEN LETTERS trac’d, 
High o’er an arch of emeralds plac’d, 
‘ BEAUTY’S APARTMENT! Enter blest ! 
‘This, but an earnest of the rest!’ 


The fair one was rejoic’d to find, 
Brast studied less her eye, than mind. 
But, wishing still a nearer view, 

Forth from the shelves a book she drew, 
In whose first page, in lines of gold, 
She might heart-easing words behold : 


‘Welcome, Beauty, banish fear ! 
“You are Queen, and Mistress here: 
‘Speak your wishes, speak your will, 
‘Swift obedience meets them still.’ 


‘Alas!’ said she, with heartfelt sighs, 
The daughter rushing to her eyes, 
‘There’s nothing I so much desire, 

“As to behold my tender sire.’ 


Beauty had scarce her wish express’d, 
When it was granted by the Brast: 
A wond’rous mirror to her eye, 
Brought all her cottage family. 
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Here her good Brothers at their’ toil, 
For still they dress’d the grateful soil ; 
And there with pity she perceiv’d, 

How much for her the Merchant griev’d ; 
How much her sisters felt delight 

To know her banish’d from their sight, 
Altho’ with voice and looks of guile, 
Their bosoms full of joy the while, 

They labour’d hard to force a tear, 

And imitate a grief sincere. 


At noon’s repast, she heard a sound 
Breathing unseen sweet music round ; 
But when the evening board was spread, 
The voice of Brast recall’d her dread : 
“May I observe you sup?’ he said ; 
‘Ah! tremble not; your will is law; 
‘One question answer’d, I withdraw— 
“Am I not hideous to your eyes ?’ 
‘Your temper’s sweet,’ she mild replies. 
‘Yes, but I’m ugly, have no sense : ’— 
‘That’s better far than vain pretence.’— 
‘Try to be happy, and at ease,’ 

Sigh’d Buasr, ‘as I will try to please.’— 
“Your outward form is scarcely seen 
‘Since I arriv’d, so kind you’ve been.’ 


One quarter of the rolling year, 
No other living creature near, 
Bravty with Brast had past serene, 
Save some sad hours that stole between. 
That she her Father’s life had say’d, 
Upon her heart of hearts was grav’d: 
While yet she viewd the Brastr with dread, 
This was the balm that conscience shed. 
But now a second solace grew, 
Whose cause e’en conscience scarcely knew. 
Here on a Monster’s mercy cast,— 
Yet, when her first dire fears were past, 
She found that Monster, timid, mild, 
Led like the lion by the child. 
Custom and kindness banish’d fear ; 
Beauty oft wish’d that Beast were near. 


Nine was the chosen hour that Brast 
Constant attended Brauty’s feast, 
Yet ne’er presum’d to touch the food, 
Sat humble, or submissive stood, 
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Or, audience crav’d, respectful spoke, 

Nor aim’d at wit, or ribald joke, 

But oftner bent the raptur’d ear 

Or ravish’d eye, to see or hear. 

And if th’ appointed hour past by, 

*Twas mark’d by Beauty with a sigh. 
‘Swear not to leave me!’ sigh’d the Brasr: 
‘I swear ’—for now her fears were ceas’d, 
‘And willingly swear,—so now and then 

“I might my Father see again— 

‘One little wnEK—he’s now alone.’ 
‘Granted!’ quoth Brast: ‘ your will be done!’ 
‘Your RING upon the table lay 

‘ At night,—you’re there at peep of day: 
‘But, oh,—remember, or I die!’ 

He gaz’d, and went without reply. 


At early morn, she rang to rise ; 
The Maid beholds with glad surprise, 
Summons her Father to her side, 
Who, kneeling and embracing, cried, 
With rapture and devotion wild, 
‘O bless’d be Heaven, and blest my Child!’ 


Bravuty the Father now address’d, 
And strait to see her Sisters press’d. 
They both were married, and both prov’d 
Neither was happy or belov’d. 
And when she told them she was blest 
With days of ease, and nights of rest ; 
To hide the malice of the soul, 
Into the garden sly they stole, 
And there in floods of tears they vent 
Their hate, and feel its punishment. 
‘Tf,’ said the eldest, ‘ you agree, 
‘We'll make that wench more curs’d than we! 
“I have a plot, my sister dear: 
‘More than her wEEx let’s keep her here. 
‘No more with Monstzr shall she sup, 
‘Who, in his rage, shall eat her up.’ 


And now such art they both employ’d 
While BEauty wept, yet was o’erjoy’d ; 
And when the stated hour was come, 
‘Ah! can you quit so soon your home ?’ 
Eager they question’d—tore their hair— 
And look’d the Pictures of Despair. 
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Beauty, tho’ blushing at delay, 
Promis’d another week to stay. 


Meantime, altho’ she err’d from love, 
Her conscious heart could ill approve— 
‘Thy vow was giv’n, thy vow was broke!” 
Thus Conscience to her bosom spoke. 


Thoughts such as these assail’d her breast, 

And a sad vision broke her rest! 

The palace-garden was the place, 

Which her imaginations trace: 

There, on the lawn, as if to die, 

She saw poor Buast extended lie, 
Reproaching with his latest breath 
Buavuty’s ingratitude in death. 


Rous’d from her sleep, the contrite Maid 
The RING upon her toilette laid, 
And Conscience gave a sound repose. 
Balmy her rest; and when she rose, 
The palace of poor Bzast she found, 
Groves, gardens, arbours, blooming round : 
The morning shone in summer’s pride, 
Bravrty for fairer evening sigh’d— 
Sigh’d for the object once so fear’d, 
By worth, by kindness now endear’d. 
But when had past the wonted hour, 
And no wish’d footstep pass’d the door ;— 
When yet another hour lagg’d on,— 
Then to the wide canal she ran: 
‘For there in vision,’ said the fair, 
“Was stretched the object of my care!’ 
And there, alas! he now was found 
Extended on the flowery ground. 
‘Ah! fond and faithful Bast,’ she cried, 
“Hast thou for me perfidious died ? 
‘O! could’st thou hear my fervid prayer, 
“°’Twould ease the anguish of despair.’ 


Beast open’d now his long clos’d eyes, 
And saw the fair with glad surprise. 
“In my last moments you are sent ; 
“You pity, and I die content.’ 
‘Thou shalt not die,’ rejoin’d the Maid ; 
‘O rather live to hate, upbraid— 
“But no! my grievous fault forgive : 
“I feel I can’t without thee live,’ 
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Beauty had scarce pronoune’d the word, 
When magic sounds of sweet accord, 
The music of celestial spheres, 
As if from seraph harps she hears! 
Amaz'd she stood,—new wonders grew ; 
For Breast now vanish’d from her view ; 
And, lo! a Prince, with every grace 
Of figure, fashion, feature, face, 
In whom all charms of Nature meet, 
Was kneeling at fair Braury’s feet. 
‘But where is Buasr ?’ still Beauty cried: 
‘Behold him here,’ the Prince replied. 
‘Orasmyn, lady, is my name, 
‘In Persia not unknown to fame; 
‘Till this re-humanising hour, 
“The victim of a Fairy’s pow’r ;— 
‘Till a deliverer could be found, 
“Who, while the accursed spell still bound, 
‘Could first endure, tho’ with alarm, 
“And break at last by love the charm!’ 


Bravuty delighted gave her hand, 
And bade the Princz her fate command ; 
The PrincEe now led through rooms of state, 
Where Brauty’s family await, 
In bridal vestments all array’d, 
By some superior power convey’d. 


‘Brauty, pronoune’d a heavenly voice, 
“Now take from me your princely choice. 
‘Virtun, to every good beside 
‘While wit and beauty were denied, 

‘Fix’d your pure heart; for which, unseen, 
‘TI led your steps; and now a QUEEN, 
‘Seated on Persia’s glittering throne, 

‘’Tis mine and Virtue’s task to crown |! 


‘But as for you, ye Sisters vain, 
“Still first and last in Envy’s train, 
‘Before fair Beauty’s Palace-gate, 

‘Such Justice has decreed your fate, 
‘Transform’d to statues you must dwell, 
‘Curs’d with the single power, to feel— 
“Unless by penitence and prayer— 

‘But this will ask long years of care, 
‘Of promise and performance too, 

“A change of mind from false to true— 
“A change I scarce can hope from you.’ 
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Instant the Power stretch’d forth her wand, 
Her sceptre of supreme command, 
When lo! at her resistless call, 
Gay crouds came thronging through the hall, 
The blissful hour to celebrate 
When Persia’s Prince resum’d his state : 
At once the dome with music rang, 
And virgins danc’d, and minstrels sang : 
It was the JuBILEE of YoutH, 
Led on by Virtue and by Truth ; 
The pride of Persia fill’d the scene, 
To hail ORasMyN and his QuEEN ! 


XI.—Sapphics in ‘The Champion’.—On Saturday, Nov. 4, 1820, 
the following Sapphics appeared in The Champion, signed MV. 8. 
On Sunday, Nov. 5, they reappeared with the signature M.D. They 
are printed (v, p. 332, note) by Mr. Lucas as ‘possibly’ Mary 
Lamb’s. 

A LADY’S SAPPHIC 


Now the calm evening hastily approaches, 

Not a sound stirring thro’ the gentle woodlands, 

Save that soft Zephyr with his downy pinions 
Scatters fresh fragrance. 


Now the pale sun-beams in the west declining 

Gild the dew rising as the twilight deepens, 

Beauty and splendour decorate the landscape ; 
Night is approaching. 


By the cool stream’s side pensively and sadly 
Sit I, while birds sing on the branches sweetly, 
And my sad thoughts all with their carols soothing, 
Lull to oblivion. 
M. L. 


In The Champion, Nov. 5, 1820, another experiment in the 
same metre, signed C., appears, which Mr. Lucas (vii, p. 995, Appen- 
diz iii) prints as ‘ not improbably ’ Lamb’s work. Here it is :— 


DANAE EXposED witH HER INFANT 
An English Sapphic 


Dim were the stars, and clouded was the azure, 

Silence in darkness brooded on the ocean, 

Save when the wave upon the pebbled sea-beach 
Faintly resounded. 
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Then, O forsaken daughter of Acrisius ! 

Seiz’d in the hour of woe and tribulation, x 

Thou, with the guiltless victim of thy love, didst 
Rock on the surges. 


Sad o’er the silent bosom of the billow, 

Borne on the breeze and modulated sweetly, 

Plaintive as music, rose the mother’s tones of 
Comfortless anguish. 


‘Sad is thy birth, and stormy is thy cradle, 

‘Offspring of sorrow! nursling of the ocean! _ 

‘Waves rise around to pillow thee, and night winds 
Lull thee to slumber !’ % 


XII.—Octosyllables in ‘The Tickler Magazine’.—The following lines, 
printed in 1821, were conjecturally assigned to Lamb by James 
Dykes Campbell. They are collected, as ‘ possibly’ Lamb’s, by 
Mr. Lucas (vii, p. 996). 


On Serine Mrs. K—— B——, Acrep Upwarps or Eicuty, Nursz 
AN INFANT 


A sight like this might find apology 

In worlds unsway’d by our Chronology ; 
As Tully says, (the thought’s in Plato)— 
“To die is but to go to Cato.’ 

Of this world Time is of the essence,— 
A kind of universal presence ; 

And therefore poets should have made him 
Not only old, as they've pourtray’d him, 
But young, mature, and old—all three 
In one—a sort of mystery— 

(Tis hard to paint abstraction pure.) 
Here young—there old—and now mature— 
Just as we see some old book-print, 

Not to one scene its hero stint ; 

But, in the distance, take occasion 

To draw him in some other station. 
Here this prepost’rous union seems 

A kind of meeting of extremes. 

Ye may not live together. Mean ye 

To pass that gulf that lies between ye 
Of fourscore years, as we skip ages 

In turning o’er historic pages ? 

Thou dost not to this age belong: 

Thou art three generations wrong : 
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Old Time has missed thee: there he tarries ! 
Go on to thy contemporaries ! 

Give the child up. To see thee kiss him 
Is a compleat anachronism. 

Nay, keep him. It is good to see 

Race link’d to race, in him and thee. 
The child repelleth not at all 

Her touch as uncongenial, 

But loves the old Nurse like another— 
Its sister—or its natural mother ; 

And to the nurse a pride it gives 

To think (tho’ old) that still she lives 
With one, who may not hope in vain 
To live her years all o’er again ! 


XIII.—Sonnet To a London Steeple.—In The Lxaminer, May 20, 
1820, occurs the following sonnet, signed Old Croft (Lamb’s favourite 
pun on the name of his friend Holeroft), which Mr. Bertram Dobell 
with some confidence assigns to Lamb :— 


To a LONDON STEEPLE 


Thou hollow, noisy, proud, aspiring steeple, 
Uttering forth loudly that thou dost not feel: 
A mournful now, and now a joyous peal ; 
Thou dost resemble very many people, 
Who even now do act the self-same part, 
Full of condolement and congratulation, 
As doth become the beings of high station, 
Much moved in tongue, but little moved in heart: 
And on thy top a gilded thing is turning 
Which ever way the wind blows :—strangely strong 
Is the resemblance, and to the discerning 
That veering vane doth well befit thy song: 
Not to the giddy crowd—their upturn’d faces 
Will worship any voice that comes from lofty places. 
OLD CrRort. 


XIV.—Stanzas in ‘The Keepsake’.—In Mr. J. C. Thomson’s Biblio- 
graphy of the writings of Charles and Mary Lamb (Hull: J. R. Tutin, 
1908) the following stanzas, signed M. L., are ascribed to Mary 
Lamb. They appeared in The Keepsake for 1829, an Annual edited 
by Frederic Mansell Reynolds, and published by Hurst, Chance & 
Co., 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. In the list of contributors the 
initials M. L. are placed separately along with the names of ‘Mrs. 
Hemans’ and ‘Miss Landon’, thus determining the sex of the 
writer. 
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Wuat 1s Love? 


Love is the passion which endureth, 

Which neither time nor absence cureth ; 
Which nought of earthly change can sever: 
Love is the light which shines for ever. 


What cold and selfish breasts deem madness 
Lives in its depths of joy and sadness: 

In hearts, on lips, of flame it burneth ; 

One is its world—to one it turneth. 


Its chain of gold—what hand can break it ? 
Its deathless hold—what force can shake it ? 
Mere passion aught of earth may sever, 

But souls that love—love on for ever. ae 


XV.—An Epigram.—Amongst the epigrams presented by the 
pupils of Merchant Taylors’ School on Election Day, printed by the 
late Archdeacon Hessey in a letter addressed to the editor of the 
School Magazine (The Taylorian, March, 1884), occurs the following, 
dated 1809, which may possibly have been one of those supplied 
by Lamb to the schoolboys at a guinea a copy. See letters to 
Godwin, Noy. 10, 1803; to Manning, Jan. 2, 1810. 


Nit Mrepiocre PLacer 


*Twas reported of late that a man wanting bread 
Swallowed sixteen case knives for a whet; 
Then without any lie it may safely be said 
That his stomach was rather sharp-set. 


XVI.—Two Epigrams.—Mr. Macdonald claims for Lamb the 
following, from T'he Atheneum, August 6, 1831 :— 


On Miss F. A—T—N, or tue K. T. 
Fanny most justly may aspire 

To sing among the heavenly quire, 

In the blest realms of endless day, 
When all the earth hath pass’d away ; 
When Time itself shall be no more: 
— Ay, then, indeed,—but not before! 


John’s wife complains that ‘John discourses 
And thinks of nothing else but horses’ ; 
Whilst John, a caustic wag, 
Says it is wonderful to see 
How thoroughly their tastes agree,— 
For that his wife, as well as he, 
Most dearly loves a K-nag. 
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Beautiful Infant, who dost keep . A é 0 
Because you boast poetic grandsire A 0 
Beneath this slab lies Matthew Day . 2 ; : S 
Blank tho’ I be, within you'll find c : 5 5 c 
Bound for the port of matrimonial bliss. ; C 3 
Bright spirits have arisen to grace the Burney name . 
Brothers and sisters I have many . : 
But a few words could William say . : 6 0 
But now time warns (my mission at an end) 

By crooked arts and actions sinister . 

By Enfield lanes, and Winchmore’s verdant hill . 

By myself walking 7 é é ¢ 2 


Canadia! boast no more the toils 

Can I, all gracious Providence 

Caroline glides smooth in verse 

Choral service, solemn chanting 

Ci git the remains of Margaret Dix 

Close by the ever-burning brimstone beds 
Come here, thou, worthy of a world of aPEaiKe 
Come, my little Robert, near— 

Consummate Artist, whose undying name . 
Cowper, I thank my God, that thou art heal’d 
Crown me a cheerful goblet, while I pray 


David and his three captains bold : é 6 
Dear Sir, Dear Madam, or Dear Friend 

Did I hear the church-clock a few minutes ago 
Dim were the stars, and clouded was the azure . 
Divided praise, Lady, to you we owe . 

Do, my dearest brother John 

Don’t be afraid, tho’ cas’d such armour t bright in 
Droop not, dear Emma, dry those falling tears 


Kmma, eldest of your name E & 
Ksther, holy name and sweet 
Kternal gifts of fortune, or of face 


False world,— Yow’re bit, Sir. Boor, what’s that to you? 
Fanny most justly may aspire : 4 c ; 
Fine merry franions : ; . 

Forgive me, Burney, if to thee these late 

For gold could Memory be bought é 

For much good-natured verse received from thee 

For their elder Sister’s hair . : ; ; 
Fresh clad from heaven in robes of white . . . 
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Friendliest of men, Aders, I never come 
Friend of my earliest years and childish days 
Friend of the friendless, friend of all mankind 
From broken visions of perturbed rest 


Go, little Poem, and present . 
Grace Joanna here doth lie 5 
Great Newton’s self, to whom the world *s in Hebe 


Habits are stubborn things. 

Had I a power, Lady, to my will 

Hard is the heart that does not melt with ruth . 
Henry was every morning fed : . 
_ Here lies the body of Timothy Wagstafi 
Here lieth the body of Captain Sturms 
High-born Helen, round your dwelling 

High on a Throne of state is seen 

His namesake, born of Jewish breeder 

Hold on thy course uncheck’d, heroic Wood 
Horatio, of ideal courage vain 

How blest is he who in his age, exempt 
How many wasting, many wasted years 


T am a widow’d thing, now thou art gone . 

I am to write three lines, and you 

If ever I marry a wife : 

If from my lips some angry accents fell 

If we have sinn’d in paring down a name 

If you go to the field where the Reapers now bind 
I had sense in dreams of a beauty rare 

I have got a new-born sister 

I have had playmates, I have had companions 


I have taught your young lips the good words to say over . 


I keep it, dear Papa, within my glove 

I like you, and your book, ingenuous Hone 
Tll make believe, and fancy something strange 
Implored for verse, I send you what I can 
In a costly palace Youth goes clad in gold 
In a stage-coach, where late I chanc’d to be 
In Christian world Mary the garland wears 
Incorrectness in your speech 

In days of yore, as Ancient Stories tell 

In days of yore, ere early Greece 

In many a lecture, many a book 

In merry England I computed once 

In my poor mind it is most sweet to muse 
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Joy to unknown Josepha who, I hear . 5 : é Tole 
Judgements are about us thoroughly . : : : . 651 
Ladies, ye’ve seen how Guzman’s consort died . : - 683 
Lady Unknown, who crav’st from me Unknown 3 st O16 
Lately an Equipage I overtook . : : 5 . 420 
Laura, too partial to her friends’ enditing é : - . 666 
Lazy-bones, lazy-bones, wake up, and peep ! é : . 669 
Least daughter, but not least belov’d, of Grace . ‘ - 594 
Let hate, or grosser heats, their foulness mask . . - 590 
Little Book, surnamed of white . < 3 : F aote 
Little Casket! Storehouse rare . c : : . 644 
Louisa, serious grown and mild ; : ° - 612 
Love is the passion which endureth . S c : . 842 
Lucy, what do you espy . : ; 5 5 : . 486 
Mamma gave us a single Peach . . : : . 423 
Mamma heard me with scorn and pride 5 a . 449 
Mamma is displeased and looks yey, grave : a Paes: bf 


Margaret, in happy hour ; : : : : - 639 


Maternal Lady, with the virgin grace : : - 566 
May the Babylonish curse . 4 4 . 556 
Methinks how dainty sweet it were, reclin’d : : . 523 
Miss Lydia every day is drest . : : . 425 
Model of thy parent dear : . 560 
Much speech obscures the sense ; ‘the soul of wit - . 667 
Must I write with pen unwilling . : c : . 647 
My dear friend : : - 621 
My father’s grandfather ‘lives still . : . . 497 
My feeble Muse, that fain her best wou’d . . : - 648 
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My neat and pretty book, when I thy small lines see 
My parents sleep both in one grave 5 
Mystery of God! thou brave and beauteous world 


Nigh London’s famous Bridge, a Gate more famed 
Not a woman, child, or man in 4 
Now the calm evening hastily approaches c 


Of all that act, the hardest task is theirs 


Off with Briareus, and his hundred hands . : : 
Of these sad truths consideration had 5 3 2 
O hush, my little baby brother . . ; 


O! I could laugh to hear the midnight wind 

O Lady, lay your costly robes aside . 5 
O lift with reverent hand that tarnish’d flower . 
On a bank with roses shaded > " 
Once on a charger there was laid : 

Once on a time, Love, Death, and Reputation 
One summer night Sir Francis, as it chanced 
One Sunday eve a grave old man 

On the green hill top . 

Our governess is not in school 

O what a joyous joyous day 

O why your good deeds with such pride do you scan. 


Poor Irus’ faithful wolf-dog here I lie : : 5 
Princeps his rent from tinneries draws 5 : : 


Queen-bird that sittest on thy shining nest 
Quid vult iste equitans ? et quid velit ista virorum 


Rare artist! who with half thy tools, or none 
Rogers, of all the men that I have known . ; ; 
Rov’s wife of Brunswick Oéls! ; . ; - 
Rotha, how, in numbers light 


Said Ann to Matilda, ‘I wish that we knew’ . “ 
Sarah, blest wife of ‘ Terah’s faithful son’ . 5 é 
Shall I praise a face unseen : 3 . A 
Shut these odious books up, brother 

Sister, fie, for shame, no more 

Sleep hath treasures worth retracing 

Small beauty to your Book my lines can lend 
Smiling river, smiling river 

Solemn Legends we are told 4 
Solitary man, around thee. . 6 x A 
Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart . : - : 
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Some poets by poetic law. 5 . 
Soul-breathing verse, thy gentlest ‘guise put on 
Stern heaven in anger no poor wretch invades 
Such goodness in your face doth shine 5 ‘ 
Suck, baby, suck, mother’s love grows by giving a 


Tears are for lighter griefs. Man weeps the doom 
Tell me what is the reason you hang down your head 
Tell me, would you rather be : . 

The cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard i 

The clouds are blackening, the storms the ai 
The Devil was sick and queasy of late C . 
The drunkard’s sin, excess in wine 

The frugal snail, with fore-cast. of repose 

The Gods have made me most unmusical . ; 
The Lady Blanch, regardless of all her lovers’ foars 3 


The Lord of Life shakes off his drowsihed . 4 . 
The month was June, the day was hot : . 
The motes up and down in the sun .. ¢ ° ‘ 
There are, I am told, who sharply criticise : : 
The reason why my brother’s so severe. : 


There, Robert, you have killd that fly 
The truant Fancy was a wanderer ever : : 
The wall trees are laden with fruit . : ‘ 
They talk of Time, and of Time’s galling yoke ‘ : 
This Picture does the story express 

This rare tablet doth include 

This rose-tree is not made to bear 

Thou fragile, filmy, gossamery thing . 

Though thou’rt like Judas, an apostate black 
Thou. hollow, noisy, proud, aspiring steeple 

Thou should’st have longer liv’d, and to the aa: 
Thou too art dead, —1! very kind 

Three young maids in friendship met . 

Through the house what busy joy 3 
Time-mouldering crosses, gemm’d with imagery : 5 
Tis a Book kept by modern Young Ladies for show 
Tis pleasant, lolling in our elbow chair 

To gratify his people’s wish 

To Jesus our Saviour some parents presented 

To name a Day for general prayer and, fast 

To operas and balls my cousins take me : 
To the memory of Dr. Onesimus Drake é é 
"Twas reported of late that a man wanting bread 
Twelve years ago I knew thee, Knowles, and then 
Two miracles at once! Compell’d by fate . 
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Under this cold marble stone : ; ; - 


Unto a Yorkshire school was sent i F . ; 
Untoward fate no luckless wight invades . 5 : 
Wake th’ harmonious voice and string c : 


Was it so hard a thing? I did but ask . ; : 
Was it some sweet device of Faery A : 
We were two pretty babes, the youngest she. 
What can be hop’d from Priests who, ’gainst the Poor 
What makes a happy wedlock ? What has fate 
What reason first imposed thee, gentle name 

What rider’s that ? and who those myriads bringing 
What time in bands of slumber all were laid . 
What Wadd knows, God knows ‘ : 
When beasts by words their meanings could declare . 
Whene’er I fragrant coffee drink . : . 
When first our Bard his simple will oEpaee: ‘d 

When her son, her Douglas died . ; 

When I the memory repeat . 

‘When last I roved these winding wood-walks green 
When last you left your Woodbridge peony. 

When maidens such as Hester die : 

When the arts in their infancy were 

When the nightingale sings in yon harbour so snug 
When thy gay book hath paid its proud devoirs 
Where seven fair Streets to one tall Column draw 
Where [when ?] the soul drinks of misery’s power 
Whether beneath sweet beds of roses . ° F 
While this tawny Ethiop prayeth . 

While young John runs to greet . : 
Who art thou, fair one, who usurp’st the place ‘ 
Who first invented work, and bound the free. : 
Why is he wandering on the sea ? : é 
Why is your mind thus all day long 

Why on your sister do you look 

Why so I will, you noisy bird ’ : 

With change of climate manners alter not . , 
Within the precincts of this yard : : : : 
With the apples and the plums . : : A . 


Ye Politicians, tell me, pray : F é : 
You are not, Kelly, of the common strain : : 3 
Your easy Essays indicate a flow 
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New Edition of his Pleasures 
of Memory, 638. 

—To the Author of Poems 
Published under the Name of 
Barry Cornwall, 590. 

— Work, 588. 

[See also, for early sonnets, the 
Index of First Lines.| 

Southey, In the Album of Edith, 
608. 

Sparrow, The, and the Hen, 467. 

Spartan Boy, The, 498. 

Speaking, Incorrect, 480. 

Stothard, To T., Esq., 610. 

Suffer Little Children . . . to Come 
unto Me, 461. 

Susan Yates, 403. 

Suum Cuique, 668. 


Her 


Table-Book, For the, 666. 
Tales from Shakespear, 1, 811. 
Taming of the Shrew, The, 134. 
Temper, Good, 478. 

Tempest, The, 3. 

Text, The, 437. 

The Adventures of Ulysses, 255. 
The Ape, 619. 

The Ballad Singers, 596. 

The Changeling, 356. 

The Christening, 579. 

The Comedy of Errors, 144. 
The Family Name, 568. 

The Farm-house, 349. 

The Father’s Wedding-Day, 373. 
The Female Orators, 601. 

The First Leaf of Spring, 641. 
The Gipsy’s Malison, 589. 

The Godlike, 661. 
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The Grandame, 525. 

The House-Keeper, 601. 

The King and Queen of Hearts, 
415. 

The Merchant of Venice, 74. 

The Merchant’s Daughter, 400. 

The Old Familiar Faces, 547. 

The Parting Speech of the Celestial 
Messenger to the Poet, 636. 

The Pawnbroker’s Daughter, 762. 

The Poetical Cask, 665. 

The Rival Bells, 595. 

The Royal Wonders, 667. 

The Sabbath Bells, 529. 

The Sailor Uncle, 340. 

The Sea Voyage, 409. 

The Self-Enchanted, 612. 

The Taming of the Shrew, 134. 

The Tempest, 3. 

The Three Graves, 662. 

The Tomb of Douglas, 530. 

The Triumph of the Whale, 659. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 62. 

The Unbeloved, 664. 

The Wife’s Trial; or, 
truding Widow, 784. 

The Winter’s Tale, 25. 

The Witch Aunt, 393. 

The Young Catechist, 583. 

The Young Mahometan, 377. 

[See also Contents under Poetry 
for Children.] 

Thoughtless Cruelty, 485. 

Three Graves, The, 662. 

Time and Eternity, 654. 

Time Spent on Dress, 494. 

Timon of Athens, 183. 

To a Celebrated Female Per- 
former in the ‘ Blind Boy ’, 587. 

To a Friend on his Marriage, 
611. 

To a Lady who desired me to write 
her Epitaph, 593. 

To a London Steeple, 841. 

To River in which a Child was 
Drowned, 4382. 

To a Young Friend, on 
Twenty-First Birthday, 584. 

To a Young Lady, 539. 

To Bernard Barton, 582. 


The In- 


her 


INDEX OF TITLES 


To ©. Aders, Esq., on his Col- 
lection of Paintings, 632. 

To Charles Lloyd, 531, 541. 

To Clara Novello, 639. 

To David Cook, of the Parish of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Watchman, 598. 

To Dora Wordsworth, 609. 

To Emma Learning Latin, and 
Desponding, 628. 

To J. S. Knowles, Esq., on his 
Tragedy of ‘ Virginius ’, 590. 

To John Bates Dibdin, 626. 

To John Lamb, Esq., of the 
South-Sea House, 568. 

To Louisa Martin, whom I used 
to call ‘ Monkey ’, 612. 

To Louisa Morgan, 653. 

To Margaret W , 639. 

To Martin Charles Burney, Esq., 
569. 

Tomb of Douglas, The, 530. 

To Miss Burney, on her Character 
of Blanch, 625. 

To Miss Kelly, 567. 

To My Friend The 
626. 

To Rotha Quillinan, 646, 

To Samuel Rogers, Esq., 589. 

To Samuel Rogers, Esq., on the 
New Edition of his Pleasures 
of Memory, 638. 

To Sir James Mackintosh, 655. 

To T. L. H., A Child, 560. 

To T. Stothard, Esq., 610. 

To the Author of Poems published 
under the Name of Barry Corn- 
wall, 590. 

To The Book, 644, 

To the Editor of The Every-Day 
Book, 591. 

To the Poet Cowper, 536. 

To the Same (Emma Isola), 585, 

To William Ayrton, Esq., 621. 

To William Frend, 645. 

[See also under Acrostics.] 

‘Tobacco, A Farewell to, 556. 

Tower, The Beasts in the, 483. 

Towers, In the Album of Mrs. 
Jane, 576. 


Indicator, 


INDEX OF TITLES 


Translation of the Latin Verses on 
Haydon’s Picture, 624. 


Translations from the Latin of 


Vincent Bourne, 595 sqq. 
Tread Mill, Pindaric Ode to the, 
602. 
Triumph of the Whale, 659. 
Twelfth Night; or, What You 
Will, 171. 
Twelfth Night Characters, 657. 
Two Boys, The, 473. 
Two Epigrams (‘ Princeps his 
rent’; ‘ Ye Politicians’), 658. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, The, 
2, 


Unbeloved, The, 664. 
Un Solitaire, 649. 


Vision of Repentance, A, 532, 
Visit to St. Paul’s, On a, 625. 
Visit to the Cousins, 384. 


Wagstaff, Mr. Ephraim, His Wife 
and Pipe, 825. _ 

Waltham, Essex (Letter to the 
Editor of The Table-Book), 82'7. 

Wasps in a Garden, 444. 

Wedding-Day, The Father’s, 373. 

Weeding, 471. 

What is an Album ? 640. 

What is Fancy ? 445. 

What is Love ? 842. 

Why not Do it, Sir, to-day ? 490. 
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Wife’s Trial; or, The Intruding 
Widow, The, 784. 

Wilde, In the Album of Mrs. 
Sergeant, 571. 

Winter’s Tale, The, 25. 


Witch, The, 735. 


Witch Aunt, The, 393. 

Wordsworth, To Dora, 609. 

Work, 588. 

World, Living without God in the, 
540. 

Written a Year After the Events, 
543. 

—at Cambridge, 586. 

—in a copy of Celebs, 620. 

—in the First Leaf of a Child’s 
Memorandum-Book, 448. 

—on Christmas Day, 1797, 546. 

—on the Day of my Aunt’s 
Funeral, 542. 

—soon After the Preceding Poem, 
545. 

—upon the Cover of a Blotting- 
Book, 654.. 


Young Catechist, The, 583. 
Young Friend, To a, on Her 
Twenty-First Birthday, 584. 
Young Lady, In the Album of a 
very, 573. 

Young Lady, To a, 539. 

Young Lady, To a, on being too 
Fond of Music, 493. 

Young Mahometan, The, 377. 
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